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TO 


HIS MOST GRACIOUS MAJESTY 

WILLIAM THE FOURTH. 


SIRE: 

Your Majesty has graciously sanctioned the presentation 
of the Second Volume of the Annals of Rajpootana to the Public 
under the auspices of Your Majesty’s name. 

In completing this work, it has been my endeavour to draw a 
faithful picture of States, the ruling principle of which is the paternity 
of the Sovereign. That this patriarchal form is the best suited to the 
genius of the people, may be presumed from its durability, which war, 
famine, and anarchy have failed to destroy. The throne has always been 
the watch-word and rallying-point of the Rajpoots. My prayer is, that it 
may continue so, and that neither the love of conquest, nor false views 
of policy, may tempt us to subvert the independence of these States, 
some of which have braved the storms of more than ten centuries. 

It will not, I trust, be deemed presumptuous in the Annalist of 
these gallant and long-oppressed races thus to solicit for them a full 
measure of Your Majesty’s gracious patronage; in return for which, 
the Rajpoots, making Your Majesty’s enemies their own, would glory 
in assuming the ‘ saffron robe,’ emblematic of death or victory, under 
the banner of that chivalry of which Your Majesty is the head. 

That Your Majesty’s throne may ever be surrounded by chiefs 
who will act up to the principles of fealty maintained at all hazards 
the Rajpoot, is the heartfelt aspiration of, 

SIRE, 

Your Majesty’s 

Devoted subject and servant, 

JAMES TOD. 




INTRODUCTION 


In placing before the Public the concluding volume of the 
Annals of Rajpootana, I have fulHllod what I considered to be a sacred 
obligation to the races amongst whom I have passed tlie better por¬ 
tion of my life ; and although no man can more highly ap[)reciate 
public approbation, I am far less eager to court that a}^)rol)atioi], than 
to awaken a sympathy for the objects of my work, the interesting 
people of Rajpootana. 

I need add nothing to what was urged in the Introduction to the 
First V'oluine on tlie subject of Indian History; and trust that, how¬ 
ever sliglit the analogy betw'ceu the chronicles of tlie TTiiidus and 
those of Europe, as historical works, they will serve to banish the 
reproach, wliich India has so long lalioiired under, of possessing no 
records of past events: my only fear now is, that they may be 
thought redundant. 

I think I may confidently affirm, that wliocver, without being 
alarmed at their bulk, has the jiatience attentively to penuse these 
Annals, cannot fail to become well acijuainted witli ail the peculiar 
features of Hindu society, and will be enabled to trace the foundation 
and progi'oss of each state in Rajpootana, as well as to form a just) 
notion of the cliaracter of a people, upon whom, at a future period, 
our existence in India may depend. 

Whatever novelty tiie enquirer into the origin of nations inav 
find in these pages, I am ambitious to claim i('r them a Idgher title 
than a mass of mere arclunohjgical data. T> see humanity under 
every aspect, and to observe the infiuence of <lifferent creeds unon 
man in his social capacity, must ever be one of the liigliest sources of 
mental enjoyment; and I may liope that the personal quniities 
herein delineated, will allow the labourer in this vast iield of phi¬ 
losophy to enlarge his sphere of acquaintance with human varieties. 
In tlie present circumstances of oiir alliance with these states, every 
trait of national character, and even every traditional ineident, which, 
by leading ns to understand and respect their peculiarities, may 
enable us to secure their friendsliip and esteem, become of infinite 
importance. The more wo study their history, the better shall we 
comprehend the cau.ses of their interuatioual (luarrels, the origin of 
their tributary engagements, the secret principles of their mutual 
repulsion, and the sources of their strength and their weakness as 
an aggregate body: without which knowdedge it is impossible we 
, can arbitrate with justice in their national disputes; and, as respects 
ourselves, we may convert a means of defence into a source of bitter 
hostility. 

It has been my aim to diversify as much as possible the details 
of this volume. lu the Annals of Marwar, I have traced .the coii- 
qvaiJf 'and peopling of an immense region by a liaudfiil of strangers; 
And have dwelt, perhaps, with tediou.s minuteness on the long reign 
of Raja Ajit Sing and the thirty yeais’ war, to shew what the' eneigy 
P of one of these petty states, impelled by a sense of oppression, effected 
against the colossal power of its enemies. It is a portion of their 




tlie Htability nf liis<l(Miii>iion rlmii we liave : yet what is now tlie Iiodnq 
of Tiiiiom ? Tiie resoiMVM of Marwar were re<liice«i to ns low an elib 
at the close of Arim^zube’s reijfu. os they tire at tiie present time : yot 
di<) riiat state oornioiiiit nil its difficulties, utid bring iil'inies into iho 
field that annihilated the forces of the empire. Let U.s not, then, mistiiko 
the .stipineiie.ss en<'eiidere<l hy long oppres.<)ion, for want of feelingr^ nor 
mete out to these iiigh-spiiited people the same measure ofcontnnselv, 
with wliicli we have treateil the subjects of onr earlier coiir|iiests. 

The Annals »tf the Biiatti.s may he con.sidered as the link connect¬ 
ing the tribes of India. Proper with the aneicnt races westofilie Iiidiis, 
or Imlo-Scythia; and although they will hot slightly interest tiia 
general reader, the antiquary may find in them many new topic.s for 
investigation, as well as in tlie Sketch of the De.sert, which has pro- 
aerveil tlie relics of names that once jnomi.sed immortality. 

t<c patriarchal simjilicity of Ine Jtt C'linnninities, upon whosa 
mills the sle.te of Bikaner was founded, aff.ods a piclnre, however 
imperfect, of petty republics.— a form of Government little known to 
eastern despotism, and proving the tenacity of the uncieiit Gete’a 
attuchment to liberty. 

Amber, and its scion Shekhavati, possess a still greater intere.st 
from their contiguity to our frontier. A miiltitode of siiignlar privi¬ 
leges is attached to tlie Siiekliavati federation, whicli it belioves the 
paruimnint power thoroughly to iimlerstand, lest it slioiild be led by 
false views to pur.sue a policy detriineota! to them as well a.s to oiir- 
aelves. To this extensive comiiiiinity belong the Laiklianis, so utterly 
Uiikiiowi) to ns, that a recent inreroal tiimnit of that tribe was at first 
mistaken for an irruption of onr old enemies, the Piiidarries. 

Haroiiti may claim onr regard from tlie liigii heaiiog of its gallant) 
race, tlie Haras ; and the singular character of the indivitliial with 
wimse biogr.ipiiv its histmy close.'), and wliich cauiiot fail to impurfe 
j.i'tt r nolio IS of the genius of A-iatics, 

So much for the matter of lids volume;—with regard to tho 
mai ler, as tiie R ijiioots iihlior all pleas ad iniKei iom-dimn, so hkewi.so 
tloy.s their aiiinilisr, who begs to repent, in order to depiecaie astaiidard 
of criticism inappiicalile to this perfnrmaiice, lhat it piofesses not to 
lie con-trncted on exact liistoucal piiiiciples: Aou Idstonu, scd 
jmrtinilts hisioiia*. 

In concliisl "Ml, I adopt the peroration of the ingemion.s. pious, and 
liberal Ahiilfazii, when completing lii.s History of the Piovini'ps of 
India: ’* Pr.aise he niitoG >d, that by tlie a.s.si.stance of lii.s Divine 
Grace, I have complele<l I lie History ol the The aoroimt co.sh 

me a gloat deal of trouble in collecting, mid 1 foiiiid such difficulty in 
nscertaiidiig dates, and in reconciling the contradictions in tlie several 
liistories of file Princes nf/i'q/7'P0f««rt, that Iliad nearly i‘e.solved to 
relinq,ni.<i)i the task altogether: hut who can resist tiie decrees of Pate 7 
I trust that lho.se, who liave been able to obtain better inforins'iioii, 

will not dwell upon niy errors; bub that upon the whole 1 uiuy uieo^^ 
with upprobiitioii.” 


Turk Ptac€, Portmnn Squartt 
Mardt 1044.1S32. 
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son 1)0171 to Ajit. named Abhye Sing. — His horoscojie,—Ratilo of Droon.ara. 

The viceroy of Lahore passes through Marwar to Giix/ciat — Death of .-Vrung- 
zehe.—Diffuses joy.—Ajit attacks Jodjuir.—Capitulation.—Dispersion and 
massacre of the king’s troops.—Ajit icsunics his domiiiit'ns.—Azim. with the 
title of R.aluider Shah, nioiints the throne.—Rattle of Agra.—The king pre¬ 
pares to invade Marwar.—Arrives at Ajmero.— Proceeds to Dai Rilarii.—Sends 
an emha.ssy to Ajit, who rejiairs to the imperial camp.—Reception,—Treaclier- 
oiiscojiiiiiet of the ettqioror.—Jodimr surprised.—Ajit foreed to accompa¬ 
ny the emperor to the Dekhan.—Di.scontcnt of the Rajas,—They aliandon 
^the king, and join Ratia Umra at Oodipiir.—Triple alliance.—Ajit .appears 

► before Jodpur, which capitulates tin honourable terms.—Ajit un<»iortnkcs to 
replace Raja Jey fcJing on the gadi of Amber.—Rattle of Samhhiir, Apt 
Tictorious,—Amber abandoned to Jey Sing.—Ajit attacks Bikaner.—Redeems 
Nagore.—The Rajas threatened hy the king.—Again unite.—The king rejiairs 
to Ajmcre.—The R,ajas join him.—Receive firmans for their dominions—Ajit 
makes .a pilgrimage to Ouru-khelra .— Rcfieetioiis on the thirty years’ w.ar waged 
by the, Rahtores against the cmpiio for indepcndcncei—Eulogiitm on J/oorgadas. 80 



CBAPTEIl IX.—Ajit eommiinded to reduce Nahn and the rebels of the Sewalule Pafg 
moautniiis.—The emperor dies.—Civil wars.—Ajitndminiited viceroy of Gue« ' 
cernt.—Ajit commanded to send Ids son lo coui-r.—Daring attack on the clii^C 
of Bugore, who is slain.— Retaliated.—The king’s army invades Marwar. 
Jodpur invested.—Terms.—Aldiye Sing sent to court.—A]it proceeds to Delhi, 
Coalesces witii the Syed ministry of the king.—Gives a daughter in mar« 

riage to the emperor.—Returns to Jodpur,—l!e})tal of the Jrseya _Ajit pro* 

cet-()8 to Ida viceroyalty of G nzzerfit.—Settles tlie province.—Worships at 
Dwarica —Returns to Jodpur.—The Syeds summon him to court.-The splen* 
dour of liis train—Leagues with the Syeds.— The einiieror visits Ajit, 
Portents—liii.sein Alii nrnvi-s from the Deklian.—Consternation of the op« 
noneuts of the Sye<is and Ajit—.Ajit blockade.s the palace with his Rshtorcs, 

The emperor put to death—Successois.—AIolianiined Shah.—He ronrebaa 
against Ani^er.—Its Raja claims sanctuary with Ajit—Obtains the grant of 
Ahmednbad.—RuLiiriis to Jodpiir.-Ajit unites his diiugliter to the Prince of 
Amber.-The Syeds assassinated.—Vjit warned ot his danger—Seises on 
Ajmere.—Slays the governor.—Destroys the mosques, find re-esialdishes Iho 
Hindu rites—Ajit declares Ins independence.—Coins in his own namr.—Hs* 
tabli.>iics wei>:hts and measures, and his own courts of ju>tice.—l<'ixe» tiio 
gradations of lank amongst his chiefs.—'J'lic Imperialibis invade Harwnr, 

Aldiye Sing heads thirty tlmiisaTid Rahtoies to ojipose them.—The king's 
forces lieeJme battle.— The Ralitores iiivage the Imptriiil jirovmces —Aldiyo 
Binir ol tains I be surname of ‘ Dhunhitl,' or exterminator.—Relmns to Jod* 

5 )111 -•L-.ittle of t^andiiiiir—Ajit gites sanctuary'to Clioramun Jat, luiiiider of 
3har.<' },.ii —The empemr puts himself at the head of :dl ids forces to aveiigs 
the di'b'.'it of Sainbbiir—Ajmere invested—Itsdefence—Ajit agrees to Bin> 
render Ajmere—Aldiye Sing proceeds to tlie linpeiial enmn.—His reception. 

His arrogant bearing—Murder of A jit by his son —lididelity of the bai-d, 

Plank leaf of the /A//y/ar'yid'cat. indicative ot tliis event.—Kxtiact fmin that 
chronicle—li'iineral Rites—Six queens and lifty-cight concubines determine 
to become Sutm .—Kxpostiilaiions of the Nazir, nanls, and purohits.—Tliey 
fail-Procession—Rite concluded—Reflections ou Ajit’s life and history, ... 08 

CHAPTER X—The parricidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destrnctioa 
ot Marwar — The parri<‘ide. Aldiye Bing, invested as Raja by the emperor's 
own hand —He returns from court to Jodpur.—IIis reception.—He disuibutes 
gifts to the bards and jiitests—The liards of Rajpootaiia.—Kurna, tlie poetio 
historian of Maiwar.—Studies requisite to foiin a Jiavdai. —.Abh\c Sing 
reduces Nagore.— Rustows it in appanage upon his brother liukhta.—Reduce! 
the turbulent aihuiialists—Commanded to court.—Makes a tour <if his domain. 

Seized by the smail-po-'t.—R'^aches the court.—Reheilion of the viceroy of 
Giizzeral, and of prince Jiingali ill the Deklian.—Picture of the Mogul coiiifc 
at tliis time.—The Icera of foreign service against the rebels described. 
Refused bi' the as.scmbled nol.des.—Accepted by llie Jtahtore prince.—H q 
visi'3 Ajmere, whicli he gariisons.—Meeting at Poo'-hkur with the Raja of 
Ar ill-r.—Plan the dc.struct.ion of the empire.—At Alairia is joined liy Lis 
bKitlicr liuklii Sing—Reaches Jodpur.—Tl.e Ihcr. or feudal levies of 
Mai'.'’ar. assemble.—tloubcciation of the guns.—Tue Meet as cairy off tlia 
caiHc of tbe train.—Rajuoot contingents enumeiatcil—Alihye reduces the 
Meena strong-holds in Sirohi.—The Snoid juiiice suhiiiits. and gives a 
daiigntci ill mairinge as a peace-offeriiig —The Sirohi cuiiiingent joins AlJiyo 
gii)<r—Proceeds against Aiimedabad —Suninions the viceroy to kui lender. 
Rajuoot ciiuaci) of war.—lUiklita claiiuh to lend tlie van —The Ralilorc prince 
•piinkles Ids chief.s will) s.-ilftoii-waier.—Sirbuilund's phiii of defence—Hit 
guns nianin’d by E 'vori ans.—His boiiy-giiard of European niiisketcers,—Tiia 
stoini — A^ictory pain n oy 'I e R-iinools.—Surrender ot Sirbiilliind — He is 
■ent pri.'-oiier to li.'' mu!'!'!—.Ioom j",' governs Giizzerat.—Rajpoot coii« 
tiiigeiiis cniiiii'll.!■■■.,—i -b'-".i. <•'. t'.i - i.u.nicli's, the ItuJ 11 tivpnea fiwCi 

Surya PraLuif. —A"l.j e .■'’n'.: to J.'t.'i iir.—Tuc spoil's conveyed from 

Guzzerat ... ... ... ... ... ... lOT 

CHAPTER Z'T—■>! I‘iiiii j..: - ol tlir i.i... iir;-— A • bye Sing dreads tho 
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Attiiik o. li: ...i. i •' — 1,1 ; i-. V iiiefs, who 

off'I 1 — 111 p!,ij f to . in' i".i 1 1 ‘ e Aiidier priniofc'^ 

will. 1 . 1 - (n<.'iji .• o.i;; j.ii. ',10 at; r. Jo' 'iii i'l the absenpo 

of id-, ’;i.i..vi —.J(. Aiii'. ! —I;,' 'tL'i'i.oj! i. i.‘.rice, wliieb js 
: .,j . ■ ,t 11 ,’; f' : i. , ■ ; J.lf >• ’.i‘.—The envoy of 

J, . 1 . A ii i. • I — '....'Ills nis object. 

H to P.ii; A'.j.,r,..i— I..J*' joMzdcrcply.o^ej 

'&ic„ Ir.LL cui t; V At'i®". oi .♦■.■'■.si hiit; o, A‘«b'.. —iotsiga alUwl. 
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• One hundred thousand men muster under the Trails nf his capital,—March to the Page 
Mirvrnr frontier.—Ahhyo Sinj? raises thesiese of Bikaner.—Uukhca'a strange 
conduct.—3vrears his rnssnU.-Marches with his personal retainers only to 
cornl>at t.lie host of A’nl>er.—Mattie of Gangaria-Desperate onset <rf Diikiita 
Sinjf.—Destruction or his band.—Witli sixty rnon charges tlie Amber prince, 
vrlio avoiils liiin.—Eiiloiry of Mnkhta by the A'u'tier l)ards.—Kurna the bard 
presents a third cliarsre. — Miikiit.a’s distress at the loss of hi* men.—TncBtna 
mediates a ne.nce.—Mukhtn hwes Ids tutelary 'li vinity.—R-jstore-l by tiie Amber 
prince.—Death of Abhye Sing.—Aiiccilotes illustrating his character ... 118 

CHAPI'HB Xlf.—^Rim Sin? succeeds. —Ilia imnetuositv of temper.—TTis nncle, 
Biikhta Sill!.', absents himself I'roin the rite of inaiiguratioti.—Sends his niir-a 
as provy.—Oonstriied by Ram Simras on insulr.—lie resents it. ancisresiimes 
the fief of Jnalore.—Confidant of Rim Sinsr.—Tlie l.atter in-iilis the cliie: of 
the Champa\vitt.9, who withdraws from the court.—Hia interview with tha 
rhief banl.—Joins Bnklita Sing. - The chief bard gives Ids siiffratte to Dukhta. 

Civil war.—Battle of Mdrta.—R.am Sing defeated—Bnkbtn Sing ae.snmes 
the sovereignty,—Trie Magii cliieftain girds him witli tliesHoi'ii.—Fidelity of 
tlin Pnrnhit to ttie ex-priuce. Rim Sing.—Ho proceeds to the Dekhan to obtain 
aid of t.heMih’attas —Poetical correspondence between Rija Mnklita and tba 
Pnroldt.—Qualities, mental and personal, of Mnkbt.a.—Tiie Mahrattas threaten 
Marwar.—All the dans unite round Buklita—He advances to give bafth*.—Re« 
fused by the Mahrattas.—He takes post .nt the p.a.ssof Ajmere. — Poisoned iiy tha 
queen of Amber.-Hnklita's character.—Reflections on the R-ijpoot cliaracter. 
Contrasted with that of the European nobles in the dark ages.—Indprr.ent of 
the bards on crimes.—Imorovised stanza on the princes of Jodpur and Amber. 
Anathema of the &tti, wife of Ajit.—Its fuililincnt.—Opinions of the R.ijpoot 
^of such inspirations ... ... ... ... 128 

ODAPTBH Xlir.—Accession of Beejy Sing.—Receives at Mairta the homage of 
his chiefs.—Proceeds to thecapiral —Tiic. ex-nrince R im Sing forms a treaty 
with the Mahrattas and the Cncliwah.'is.—Junction of the conredeiate.s.—Meejy 
Sing assembles the cd.nns on the iduinsof Jlniita.—Summoned lo suiieuner tha 
gtidi.—Wu reply.—Battle.—Beejy Singiiefeuteil.—Dentruction of the Rahtoro 
Ritse degneire.—IJeciy Smg leftalono —Mis flight.—Eulogies of 
the bard.—Eortresses Mirrender to Rum Sing.—A<s:issination ol the Muhrattn 
commander.—Oompcnsationfor the iniirdci.—Ajmere siirrendered.—Tiihnte or 
established.—Midiriittas ahnndon the cm use of Ram Sing —Oiniplet (•oin- 
meinorativc of tins event.—Cenotaph to Jey Apnii.—Ram Smg dic".—Hia 
character.—Anarchy reigns_in M nr war.—The R.ilitore oligandiy —Laws of adop* 
tioix in the ease of Poknni lief.—Insolence of its cliief to his p'unce, who enter¬ 
tains nn«rceiiaries—Tiiis innovation nccelerate.s the decay of ludal priiici- 
)des.—Tiie Raja plans the diminution of the. aristoera''y.—Tiie nobles con¬ 
federate.—'Joriilian Kheeehie.—FIis .advice to the prince—llnniili.ating treaty 
between tne Raja and hi.s v.issaN.— .Mereenaiies disl>aiide<l.— Deaihof tha 
Jirilice’s g«r« or nriest.— His nrophctic words.— Ki'ron-Cftvmn., or tuneral rites, 
nude the cxu'-dieiit to entrap tiie I'liief^, who nro eondemno l to death.—In- 
tiepid Conduct of Devi S ng of Pokiirn.—Mi.s last wonis,—R ifleetions on their 
defective SI stem of go Vi-rntnfjnt.—Sa'iitii-e of tiie law of piiinogeintiire —!ta 
Consequences.— ^ubuiil Sing aims to avenge his fatliiir's death.—Is slain. 

Power of the uooUis clieckcd —Tney arc, lei against tlie robbers of the desert. 

Am irkote scizcil from Sunie.—'Jodwar taken fioin Mewar—ifarwur anti 
Jeypiu' unite against tlie Jl.ihrattas, who are defeated at Tonga —Do Moigne's 
first anpeariinec.—Ajmere recovered by Hie Rihtores—Matties of Patua 
and Mairta—Ajmere surrisiiders.—3nicide of the governor —Beejy Sing’s con¬ 
cubine fidopis .'laiui Sing.—Her insolence alienates the nobie.s, who plan the 
dcposal of the Rija,—Murtlor of the coucubiiie.— Beejy Sing dies ... 138 ^ 

CHI.VPrEB XIV.—R'lja Bliecmseizes upon the //rr/J/.—Discnmfitiira of his eom- 
{Rititor. Zilim Smg—Miieetn dostit>ys all the oilier claimants to succession, 
excepting M lun Smg.—Itloekadcd ill Jhalorc.—Sallies from the garrison foe 
supplies.—Prince Minn heads one of them.—liicni-s the risk of caiitnre. 

Is preserved by the Ahore chief —Rija Bhucm offends his nobles —They 
abandon Marwar.—Tiie fief of Neemaj attacked.-Jnalore reduced to the 
point of si^rnder.—Sudden and critical death of Rija Uheem.—Its probablgi • 

cause.■rflfle Vedyas, or‘cunning men.’who siirroiind the prince — Accession 
of R'lja M lun.—R ibelHon of SowaeSing of Pokurn—Consi>iraey of Ciiamna- 
Buni.—Diclaratiun of the pregnancy of a queen of Rija Bbeem.—Convention 
with R'lja Maun.—Posthmnous births,—Their evil consequences in Rajwarra. 
AfChilil burn.—Sent off by stealth to Poknrn, and its birth kent a secret. 

Nimsd Dhoiikul.—R'ija Maun ovince.s indiscreet partialities,—Alienates tbo"' 
(Juainpawuts.—B^'ih of tha postbamons son of Raja Bheem promulgated, 
chiefs caU oa BaIa Maun to CulfiU IIm terms oit the conTcntioa,—The 
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mother disclaims the child.—^The Pokurn chief sends the infant Dhonkul to Page 
the sanotuary of Abhye Sinw of Khetri.—Sowae oj:«sns his underplot.—Em¬ 
broils Raja Maun with the courts of Amber and Mewar.—He carries the 
pretender Dhonkul to Jeypnr.—Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of 
Marwar,—The majority of the chiefs support the pretender.—Tlie Bikaner 
prince espouses his cause.—Armies called into tlic field.—Baseness of Holcar, 
who deserts Raja Maun.—The armies approach.—Raja Mann’s cliiefs abandon 
him.—He attemnts suicide.—Is persuaded to fly.—He gains Jodpur.—Prepares 
for defence.—Becomes suspicious of all his kin.—Refuses them the 
honour of defending the castle,—^Theyjoiii the allies, who invest Jodpnr. 

The city taken and plundered.— I>istro,s3 of the besiegers.—Meer Khan’s 
conduct causes a division,—His flight from Marwar.—Pursued l)y the Joypur 
commandor.-ARattle.—fcyjiur force destroyed, and the city invested.— Dis¬ 
may of the Raja.—Bn'aks up the siege of Jodpnr,—Pays £‘200,000 for a safe 
passage to Jeypur.—Tlie spoils of Jodpur intercejUed by the Rahtores, and 
wrested from the Cuclnvabas.—Meer Khan foriiially accepts service with Raja 
Maun, and repairs to Jodpur with the four Rahtore chiefs ... ... 160 

CHAPTER XV. —Meer Kb.an’s reception at Jodpur.—Engages to extirpate 
Sowae’s faction.—Interchanges turl)an,s with the Raja.—The Khan repairs to 
Nagorc.—Interview with Sow.ae.—Swe.ais to support the Pretender—Massacre 
of the Rajpoot ■■■t'l-fs.'—Pretender flies.—The Khan j'lunders Nagorc.— Receives 
£100,000 from Raja Maun.—Jftypnr over-run.—Bikaner attacked—#feer 
Kiian obtains the ascendaney in Marwar.—Garrisons Nagorc wiil> his Pallians. 
Partitions lands iimopg.st ids chiefs.—Commands the salt lakes of Now-iti and 
Sambhur.—The minister Iiulmaj and higii priest PoonatU assassin.ated.--Raja 
Mann's reason alfected.—His scclnsion.—Abdication in favour of ins .son 
Clmttur Ring.—AVlio falls tlie victim of illicit pursuits.—Madness of Raja 
Maun increased—Ihs causes—Suspicions of the Raja having sacrified 
Indiiraj.—The oligarchy, beaded by Salim Sing of Pokurn, son of Sowae, 
assumes the charge of the government—Epocli of British universal supremacy. 
Treaty with Marwar framed during the regeney of Cli uttur Ring.—Tiic oligai ciiy. 
on his death, oifer the tfudi of Marwar to the house of Edur,—Ri-ji'eteil. 
Re.asons.—Raja Maun entreated to resume the reins of jmwer.—Evidcnc.e that 
his madness was feigned.—’Tlie Raja dissatisfied with certain stipulations of 
the treaty.—A British officer sei.t to Jodpur. —Akin Cliiind chief of the civil 
administration.—Salim Sing of Pokurn chief ininisier.—Opposition led by 
Futteh Raj.—British troops offered to he placed at the Baja's disposal.—Offer 
rejected —Reasons.—British agent returns to Ajmere.— Permanent agent 
appointed to the court of Raja Maun.—Arrives at Jodpnr.—Condition of the 
capital.—Interviews with the Ruj.a —Otijects to he attained described.—Agent 
leaves Jodpnr.—General hequestrations of the fiefs.—Raja Maun apiiarcutly 
relapses into Ins old apathy.—His deep dissimulation.—Circumvents and seizes 
the facrii-'i. -Their wealth seqnest.rared.—Tneir iguoiniiiious death.—fm- 
mense re.^onrees derived from secjuestratioiis.—Raja Mann’s tliirst for blood. 

Fail® to ciitv.ipthe chiefs.—The Neemuj eliicf attacked.—His gallant defi'iice. 

glam_'Pile Pokurn chief escapes.—Futleh R.-ij becomes niini.ster.—Uiija 

Mann’s speecli to him.—^Neemaj attacked.—Riirrciider.— Raja Maun’s infamous 
violation of his pledge.—Nolilc conduct of tiic inereenary commander. 
Voluntary exile of the whole aristocracy of Marwar.—Received by the 
neighliouring princes.—Mann s gross ingratitude to Anar Sing.—Tlie exiled 
chiefs apply to tlie Hritish Government, which refuses to mediate.—liuja Maun 
loses the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Marwar.—Reflections ... 162 

CHAPTER XV J.—Extent and population of Marwar.—Classification of inhabitants. 

Jits._Rajpoots, sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes.—Soil.—Agricultural 

products —Natural productions.—Salt lakes.—Marble and lime-stone quarries. 

Tin, lead, and iron mines.—Alum.—Manufactures,—Commercial marts. 
Transit trade.—Palli. the emporium of Western India.—Mercantile cla.s.so8. , 
Kliartras and 0.-)walR.—Awfars, or caravans.—Imports and exports enumerated, H 

C/iarwns. the guardians of tlie caravans.—Commercial decline.—Causes. 
Opium monopoly —Fairs of Moondliw.a and Bhalotra.—Adraiuistrutiou of 
justice.—Punishments.—Raja Eeejy Sing’s clemency to prisoners, who are 
maintained by private charity.—Gaol deliveries on eclipses, hirtlis, and 
riheeSSion of princes.— SoffMi, or ordeals : fire, water, burning oil,—Punchoets. 

Fiscal revenues and rcgnlations.— Jiuttae, or corn-rent,— Shenalkg^^H 
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ANNALS OF BIKANER. 

errAPTEU I.—Oriffin of the atate of Bikaner,—lieeka, tiie foiindfir.—Condition Page, 
of tlie aboriginal Jits or Qettis.—The number and exten.siie dill'usion of this 
Seythic race, still a majority of the peaaaiitiy in WeHt<;rn Rajpootana, and 
perhaps in Northern India.—Their pursuits pastoral, their gorcrumeut patri¬ 
archal, their religion of a mixed kind.—List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner 
at the irruption of Beeka.—Causes of the success of Beeka,—Voluntary 
surrender of the supremacy of the Jit ciders to Beeka.—Conditions.—Charac¬ 
teristic of the Getic people throughout India.—Proofs.—Invasion of the 
Johyaa by Beeka and his Jit Subjects.—Accoura of the Johyaa.—Conquered 
by Beeka.-He wrests Bhagore from the Bhatiis, and founds Bikaner, the 
capital, A.i). 14ft9.—His uncle Kandul makes conquests to the north.—Death 
of Beeka.—His son Noonkurn succeeds.—Makes couquests from the Bhattis. 

His sou Jaet succeeds.—Enlarges the power of Bikaner.—Roe Siii|t succeeds. 

The Jits of Bikaner lose their liberties.—The state rises to importance.—Rae 
Sing's connexion with Akber—His honours and power.—The Johyas revolt 
and are exterminated.—Traditions of Alexamler the Great amongst the ruins 
of the Johyas.—Examined.—The Pooniah Jits vanquished by Ram Sing, the 
Raja’s brother.—Their subjection imperfect. —Rae Sing’s daughter weds 
prince Selim, afterwards Johangir.—Rae Sing succcedeil by bis son Kurruii. 

Tlie three eldest sons of Kurruu fall in the imperial service.—Anop Sing, the 
youngest, succeeds.—Quells a rebellion in Cabul.—His death uncertain. 
Suroop Sing succeeds.—He is killed.—Sujauu Siug, Zoorawur Sing. Guj Sing, 
and RajHSing succeed.—The latter poisoned by bis brother by another mother, 
who usurps the throne, though opposed by the ciiicfs.—He murders the rightful 
heir, his nephew.—Civil war.—Muster-roll of the chiefs —The usurper attacks 
Jodpur.—Present state of Bikauer.—Account of Beedavati ... ... 194 

CHAPTER IT.—Actual condition and capabilities of Bikaner.—Causes of its 
deterioration.—Extent.—Population.—Jits.—,Saraswati Brahmins.—C'haruns. 
Mallia and Naes.—Cliooras and Tliaones.— H.ajjioots.—Face of the country. 

Grain and vegetable productions.— Implemeuts of husbandry.—Water.—Salt 
lakes—Local nhysiognoiny.—Mineral productions—Unctuous clay.—Animal 
productions.—Commerce ami manufactures.—Fairs.—Government aud revo- 
iiups.—I'he lisc.—Dhooah, or lioarth-tax.—Anga, or capitation-tax.—Sayer, 
or imposts.—Piisaeti, or plough-tax.—Malbah. or aiicieut land-tax.—Ex¬ 
traordinary and irregular resources.—Feudal levies.—Household troops ... 214 

CHAPTER III.—Bhiitnair, its origin and denomination.—Historical celebrity 
of the Jits of Bliutiiair.—Emigration of Bersi.—Succeeded by Bhiroo.— 
Eraiiraccs isbuiiism, —Rao Uiili'ecli.— Hosein Khan. Husoiu Jlahniooil. Emain 
Maliimxxl, ami Biiliader Khan.—Zabta Khan, the present rulct.—Coiiditiou 
of the couiilry.—f.!]iangcs in its physical asiiect.—Ruins o:' ancient baildings. 
Promising .sccuc tor iiridiifeulogical inquiries.—Zoological and botanical 
curiosities-List of the Biicicut towns.—ftelics of the arrow-heail character 
found in the desert ... ... ... ... ... 231 


ANNALS OF JESSULMER. 

CIIAIT’ER I.—Jcssiilmer.—The derivation of its name.—The Rajpoots of .Jc-ssiil- Page: 
mer, called Bhattis, are of the Yauu race.— Ue.sccuded from Bharat, king of 
Bharatvcrslia, or Iiido-iScythia.— Hestrictoi’ hoiimis of India of modern in¬ 
vention.—The ancient Hindus a naval people.—Fii-st seats of the Yadus in 
India, Pryaga, Mathura, and Dwarica.—Their irit.cniatiorial wars.—lleri. king 
of Mathura and Dwarica. leader of the Yadus.—Dispersion of his family.—His 
great grandsons Nabaaiid Khira,—Naha driven from Dwarica. becomes prince 
of Maroosthali, conjectured to be the Maru. or Mervo of Iran— Jhareja 
and Jud-bhati, the sons of Khira.—The former founds the Sind-s.imma dynasty, 
and Jnd-bhan becomes prince of Bchera in the Punjab.—I’rithwibahu suc- 

^ ceeds toNabain Maroo.—His son Balm.—His posterity.—Raja Guj founds 
Gujni.—Attacked by the kings of Syria and Khorasaii. who are repulsed, 
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Baluno-—His numerous offspring.—^Their conquests.—Conjecture regarding 
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Jews.—Balundresides at Salhahana.—Assigns Gujni to his grandson Cbakito, 
who becomes a convert to Islam aud king of Rhorasau.—The Chokito 



MogbaU descended from him.—baluiul dies.—His eon Bhatti succeeds. 
Changes the patrunymic of Yadu, or Jadoo, to Bhatti.-—Succeeded by Mungul 
Bao.—His brother Muaoor Kao and sons cross the Garah, and take possession 
of the Lakhi jungle.—Degradation of the sons of Mungul Rao.—Thejr loM 
their rank as Rajpoots.—Their offspring styled Abhorias and Juts.—Tribe of 
Tak.—The capital of Taxilcs discovered.—Mungul Rao arrives in the Indian 
desci-t.—Its tribes.—Hia son, Majuin j^o, maiTics a princess of Amerkote. 

His son Kehur.—Alliance with the Duora of Jhalore.—The foundation of 
Thanote laid,—Kehur succeeds.—Thauoto attacked by the Bai-aha tribe. 
Thanotc completed S. 787.— Peace with the Barahas.—BcSections. ... 237 

CHAPTEB 11.—Rao Kehur, cotemporary of the Caliph A1 Walid.—His offspring 
become heads of tribes.—Kehur, the first who extended his conquests to the 
plains.—Uc is slain.—Tuniio succeeds.—lie assails the Barahas and Langas. 
Tunnote invested by the prince of Mooltan, who is defeated.—Kao-Tnhno 
espouses the daughter of the Doota chief.—His progeny.—Tunuo finds a 
concealed treasure.—Erects the castle of Beejnote.—Tanno dies.—Succeeded 
byBeejiRae.—He asssiils the Baraha tribe, who conspires with the Langas 
to attack the Bhatti prince.—Treacherous massacre of Beeji Rae and his 
kiudered.—Deoraj saved by a Brahmin.—Tunnote taken.—Inhabitants put to 
the sword.—Deoraj joins his mother in Bootahan.—Erects Deoiawul, which 
is assailed by the Boota chief, who is circumvented and put to death by 
Deoraj • -The Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whoso disciple he becomes. 

Title c’li:uiged from Ran to Bawul,—Deoraj massacres the Langas, who ac¬ 
knowledge his supremacy.—Account of the Langa tribe,—Dsoraj conquers 
Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots.—Avenges an insult of the prince of 
Dhar.—Singular trait of patrit)tic devotion—Assaults Dhar.—Returns to 
Lodorva.—Excavates lakes in Khadal.—Assassinated.—Succeeded by Rawul 
Moond, who revenges his father’s death.—Ilia son Bachcra csponscs the 
daughter of Bullub-Sen, of Puttun Anhulwaim—Contemporaries of Mahmoud 
of Gujni.—Captures a caravan of horses,—The Pahoo Bhattis conquer Poogul 
from the Johyas.—Doosaj, son of Bachcra, attacks the Kheechies.—Proceeds 
with his three brothers to the land of Kher, where they espouse the Goliilote 
chief’s daughters.—Important synchronisms.—Bacheradies.—Doosaj succeeds. 
Attacked by the Soda prince llamir, in whose reign the Caggai' ceased to How 
through the desert.—Traditional couplet.—Sons of Doosaj.—The youngest, 
Lauja Becjirac, miirries the daughter of Sidraj Solanki. king of Auhulwarra. 

The other sons of Doosaj, Jesul, and Beejirae.—Bhnjdeo,sou of Lanja Bcejirac, 
becomes lord of Lo<lorva on the death of Doosaj.—Jesul conspires against his 
nephew Bhojdeo.—Solicits .aid from the Sultan of Qhor, whom he joins at 
Arore.—Swears allegiance to the Sultan.—Obtains his aid to dispossess Bhojdeo. 
Lodorva attacked and plundered.—Bhojdeo slain.—Jesul becomes Bawul of 
the Bhattis.—Abandons Lodorva as too exjiosed.— Discovers a site for a new 
capital.—Prophetic inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain.—Founds 
Jt^sulmer.—Jisnl dies, ami is succeeded by Salbahan II. ... ... 255 

CHAPTER III.—Preliminary observations.—'I’lieearly history of the Bhattis 
not ilevoid of interest.—Traces of their ancient manners and religion.—The 
chronicle resumed. —Jesul sutvivos the change of capital twelve years.—The 
heir Kailun bani.«hcd,—Salbahaii, his younger brother, succeeds.—Expedition 
against the Catti or Cathi.—Their supposed origin,—Application from the 
Vadu prince of Badrinatli for a prince to fill the vacant During Sal- 

bahau’s absence, his son Becjil usurps the —Balbahan retires to Khadal, 

and balls in battle ngainst the I’.alochos.—Becjil commits suicide.—Kailun 
recalled and placed .jii the gadi .—His issue form clans.—Khizzur Khan 
Balocli again invades Khadal.— Kailun att.acks him, and avenges his father’s 
death.—Death of Kailun.—Succeeded by Chachik Deo,—lie expels the 
Ohuniia Uajpools.—Defeats the Sodas of Amerkote.—The Ruhtores lately 
arrived ui tlic tlesert become troablcsome.—Imi»ortaiit synghronisms.—Death 
of Chachik.—He is succeeded by his grandson Kurmu, to the prejudice of the 
elder, Jaetsi. who leaves Jcssulmer.—Redresses the wrongs of a Baraha Raj¬ 
poot.—Kurrun dies.—Succeeded by Lakhnr Sen.—His imbecile character. 
Replaced by his son Pooupal, who is dethroned and banished.—,11 is grandson, 
Kaning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and Poogul.—On the dcposal of 
Pooupal, Jactsi is renallcd and placed on the gadi .—lie affords a. refuge to 
llig P|yihar pripee of Miindore, when attacked by Alla-o-din.—The of 
Jpetsi carry off the imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan.—The kiu^«6- 
termiiics to i.ivado Jcssulmer.—Tactsi and his sons prepare for the storOi. 
Jessuliner invested.—First assault repulsed.—The Bhattis keep ap army in 
thd field.—Rawul .Tactsi dies,—The siege continues.—tSingH||.ar friendship be- 
tweexi his sou ituUup and one of the besieging gcueialK,—Moolraj succeeds. 



General assault.—Again defeated.—Gamson redaccci to great extremity. 
Council of war.—rGetermihatipn to perform the taka .— Generous conduct of 
the Mahomedau friend of Uuttun to hiS sons.—Final assault.—Kawul Mool- 
raj and Rnttun and their chief kin fall in battle.—Jessulmer taken, dis* 
mantled, and abandoned ... ... ... ... ... 270 

CHAPTER IV.—The Uahtores of Mehwo Settle amidst the ruins of Jessulraer. 
Driven out by the Bhatti chieftain Doodoo, who is elected Bawpl,—Pie carries 
oil the stud of Feeroz Shah—Second storm and rafej of Jessulmer.—Doodoo 
Blaid.—Moghul invasion of India.—The Bhatti princ^ obtain theif liberty. 
BaWul Gursi re-establishes Jessulmer.—Eehur, son of Deoraj.^ Disclosure 
of his destiny by a prodigy.—Is adopted by the wife of Rawul Gtirsi, who is 
asiiassinated by the tribe of Jesur.—Kehur proclaimed.—Beemlade becomes 
tati. —The succession entailed on the sons of Harair.—Matrimoui^ overture 
to Jaita from Mewar. —Engagement broken off.—The brothers slfflri.—Peni¬ 
tential act of Rad Kaning.—Offspring of Kehur.—Soma the elder departs with 
his histie and settles at Giraup. — Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to 
avenge their father’s, death.—Consequent forfeiture of their inheritance. 

They mix Mth the Abhdria Bfaattis.—Kailun, the third son of Kehur, settles 
in the forfeited lands.—Drives the Dahyas from Khadal.—Kailun erects the 
fortress of Kerroh on the Behah or Gara,—Assailed by the Johyas and Laugas 

under Ameer Khan Korai, who is defeated_Subdues the ChahilS and Mohils. 

Extends his authority to the Punjnud.—Rao Kailun marries into the Samma 
family.—Account of the Samma race.—He seizes on the Samma dominions. 
Makes the river Indus his bonndary.—Kailun dies.—Succeeded by Cbachik. 
Makes Marote his head-quarters.—League headed by the chief of Mooltan 
against Chachik, who invades that territory, and returns with a rich booty to 
Marote,— A second victory.—Leaves a garrison in the Punjab.—Defeats 
Maipal, chief of the Doondis.—Asini, or Aswini-Kdte.—Its supposed position. 
Anecdote.—Feud with Satilmer.—Its Consequences.—Alliance with Hybut 
Khan.—Rao Chachick invades Pecleebunga.—The Khoknrs or Ghikeri de¬ 
scribed,—The Langas drive his garrison from Dhooninpur.—Rao Chachik falls 
sick.—Challenges the prince of Mooltan.—Reaches Dhooniapur.—Rites pre¬ 
paratory to the combat.—Worahip of the sword.—Chachik is slain with all bis 
bands.—Koombho, hitherto iqsane, avenges bis.father’s feud.—Birsll re-estab¬ 
lishes Dhooniapur.—Repairs to Kerore.—Assailed by the Langas add Balochcs. 
Defeats them.—Chronicle of Jessulmer resumed.-Rawul Bersi meets Rao 
Birsil on his return from his expedition in the Punjab—Conquest of Mooltan 
by ftaber.—E^obable conversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab.—Rawul Bersi, 

Jait, Noonkurn, Bbeem, Mnnohur-das, and Subbul Sing, six generations ... 280 

CHAPTER V.—Jessulmer becomes a fief of the empire.—Changes in the succes¬ 
sion.—Subbul Sing serves with the Bhatti contingent.—His services obtain 
him the gadi of Jessulmer.—^Boundaries of Jessulmer at the period of Baber’s 
invasion.-Subbul succeeded by his son. Umra Sing, who leads the tika-dour 
into the Baloch territory.—Crowned on the field of victory.—Demands a 
relief from his subjects to j>ortion his daughter.—Puts a chief to death who 
refuses.—Revolt of the Cbunua Rajpoots.—Thu Bhatti chiefs retaliate the 
inroads of the Rah tores of Bikaner.—Origin of froutier-fcuds.—Bhattis gain 
a victory.—The princes of Jessulmer and Bikaner are involved in 1 he feuds of 
their vassals —Raja Anop Sing calls on all his chiefs to revenge the disgrace 
Invasion of Jessulmer.—The invaders defeated.-^'rhe Rawul recovers Poogul. 

Makes Barmair tributary.-Umra dies.—Succeeded by Jeswunt.—The 
chronicle closes.—Decline of Jessulmer.—Poogul.—Barmair.—Filodi wrested 
from her by the Rahtores.—Importance of these transactions to the British 
Government.—Khadal to the Garah seized by the Daodpotras.—Akhi Sing 
sncceeds.—His pncle, JT®] Sing, usurps the government.—'The usurper assassina¬ 
ted daring the ceremony of Za.'i.—Akhi Sing recovers the yad!?.—Reigns 
forty , years.—Bahwnl, Khan seizes on...Khadal.f-Rawul Moolraj.—Suroop 
* » Sing, .Mehto made minister.-His hatteoi of the Bhatti nobleB—Con- 
^ spirecy jigainst him by the heir apparent .Rse Sing.—Deposal and Confine¬ 
ment of the Rawul.—The prince .proeWmed.?—Ref uSds to occupy the gadi, 
Moplraj emancipated by a Rajpootni.—Resumption of tbd gaAi.—'KhQ prince 
Rae^Sjng receives the, Wank of banishnlont,—1^'tirca to Jodpnr.rr-Qut- 

lawry of,the Bhatti nobles.—Their lands seqaestrated, and castles, destroyed. 

After tv^ VO years, ^stored to their lauds.—Rae Sing decapitates a merchant. • 
Returuf'to Jessulmer.:—Sent to the, fortress of .l^woh.—Salim Sing bccornes 
minister.—liis ebaraoter.—Falls into the hands of bis.euimic&, but is saved by 
thcpaagniiuUuity.of Zoorawur Sing.—Plans hi.a destruction, ,ihrough his own 
hrotheris wifo.-rZoorawm; in. poisoned,—The Mehta then agsassi/iAi es hpr, and 
^cr husbaud,—FiiCb thu cabtlc ui Duwuh.—Rue ding burnt to dcaih.—Murder 
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of hisi sons —The minister proclaims Guj Sing’.—Younger bods of Moofraj flf 
to Bikaner.—'I'lie longest i-eigiis in the JiaipooL annals are during ministerial 
usurpation,—Retrospective yiew of the Bhatti history .—Reflections ... 289 , 

CHAPTER VI.—Rawul Moolraj enters into treaty with the English.—The Baja 
dies.—His grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed.—Ho becomes a mere puppet in 
the minister’s hands.—Third article of the treaty.—Inequality of the alliance. 

Its importance to Jessulmcr.—Consequences to be apprehend^ by the British 
Government.—Dangers attending the enlarging the circle of our political 
connexions.—Importance of Jessnlmer in the event of Russian invasion. 

British occupation of tlie valley of the Indus considered.—Salim Sing’s ad¬ 
ministration resumed.—His rapacity and tyranny increase.—Withes his office 
to be hereditary.—Report of the British agent to his Government.—Palliwals 
■ self-exiled.—Bankera’ families kept as hostages.—Revenues arising from con- 
flscatioD.—^\lCealth of the minister.—Border-feud detailed to exemplify the 
interference of the paramount power.—The Maldotes of Baroo.—Their history. 

Nearly exterminated by the Rahtoresof Bikaner.-Stimulated by the minister 
Salim Sing.—Cause of this treachery.—He calls for British interference. 
Granted.—Result.—Rawul Guj Sing arrives at Oodipur.-Marries the Rana’s 
daughter.—Influence of this lady ... ... ... ... 300 

CHAPTER VII,—Geographical position of Jessulmer.—Its superficial area. 

List of its chief towns.—Population.—Jessulmer chiefly desert.— Muggro. a 
rocky 'idge, traced from Cutoh.—or salt-marshes.—Kanoad Hirr,—Soil. 
Productions,—Husbandly.— Manufactures.—Commerce.— Kuttarg, or cara¬ 
vans,—Articles of trade—Revenues.—Land and transit taxes.— Dhanni, or 
Collector.—Amount of land-tax exacted from the Oultiv.ator.-or 
hearth-tax.—or tax on food.—jD/red, or forced contribution.—Citizens 
refuse to pay.—Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister by extortion. 
Establishments,—Expenditure.—^Tribes.— Bhattig.—T\\oir moral estimation. 
Personal appearance and dress.—Their predilection for opium aud tobacco. 
PalliwaU, their history.—Numbers, wealth, employment.—Curious rite or 
worship.—Palli corns—-Potoma Brahmins.—Title.—Numbers.—Singular ty¬ 
pical worship.—Race of Jut.—Castle of Jessulmer ... ... ... 309 


SKETCH OF THE INDIAN DESERT. 

CHAPTER I. —General aspect.—Boundaries and divisions of tho desert.—Proba¬ 
ble etymology of the Greek oadx .—Absorption of the Caggar river. -The 
Looni, or salt-river.—The Ruun, or Rin.—Distinction of thul and rooe,—Thul 
of the Looni.—Jhaloro.—Bewanchi.—Maoholah and Morscen.—Beenmal and 
Sanohore.—Bhadrajoon.—Mehwo.—^Bhalotra and Tilwarra.—Eendovati, 

Gogadeo-ca-thul .—Thul of Tirruroe .—Thul of Khawur.—Mallinath-ca-thul, 
or Barmair.—Kherdnr.—Jiinah Chotun.—Nu©?urUoorah ... ... 321 

CTTAl'TER II.—ChohanRaj,—Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the 
fiosert.—Dimension and population of the Raj.—Nuggur.- -Bankasirr.—Theraud. 

Face of the Chohan Raj,—Water.—Productions.—Inhabitants.—Kolis and 
jj, :]g.—Pithils.—ThuJsof Dhatand Omursoomra.—Deptliof wells.—Anecdote. 

City of Aroro, the ancient capital of Sinde.—Dynasties of the Soda, the 
Soomura, and theSamma princes.—Their antiquity.—Inf erred to be the oppo¬ 
nents of Alexarider the Gi-cat, and Menander.—Lieutenant of Walid takes 
Arore.— Omurkote, its history.—Tribes of Sinde and the desert.— Diseases. 
Narooa, or Guinea-Worm.—Productions, animal and vegetable, of the desert, 
Daodpotra,—Itinerary ... ... ... ... 33g 


ANNALS OF AMBER, OR DHOONDAR. 

CHAPTER 1.—Designations given by Europeans to the principalities of Baj- 
pootana.—Dhooudar known by the name of its capitals, Amber or Jeypur, 
The cciuntry of the Cuchwahas an aggregate of the conquests by the race so 
called.—Etymology of ‘Dhoondar.’—Origin of the Cuchwahas.—Raja Nal 
founds Nurwar.—Dbola Rae expelled, and founds Dhoondar.—Romantic 
legend of Dhola Kae.—His treachery to his benefactor, the Meena lord of 
Khogong.—Marries a daughter of a Birgoojur chief, and becomes his heir. 
ifhgAentshis (.erritoiics, and transfers his government to Ramgurfa,— |||iTies 
b daughter of the prince of Ajmeic.—Is kiUed in battle with the M^nas. 
His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar,—Maidul Rae conquers Amber, and 
other places.—Conquests of Hoondeo.—Of Koontul.—Accession of Pujoon. 
Beflections on the aboriginal tiibcs at this period.—The Meena race.—Pujoon 
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marries the sister of Prithwi-raj of Dcfali,—His military prowew.-Is killed Pago, 
at the rape of the princess of Canouj.—Males! 8acc^8.-~His successors. 

Frith wi*raj creates the havofhotris, or twelve great fiefs of Amber.—He is assas¬ 
sinated.—Baharmnll.—The first towaiton theMafaomedan power.—Bhagwan- 
das the first Bajpoot to gire a daughter to the imperial house.—His daughter 
marries Jefaangir, and gives -birth to Khoosroo.—Accession of Mann Sing. 

His power, intrigues, and death.—Bao Bhao.—Maha.—Mirza Baja Jey Sing, 
brother of Baja Maun, succeeds.—Bopairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, 
and renders immense services to the empire,—Is poisoned by his son.—Bam 
Sing.—BishenSing ... ... ... ... ... 381 

CHAPTER II.—Sowae Jey Sing succeeds.—Joins the party of Azim Shah. 
Amber sequestrated.—Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison.—HisWiaracter. 

His astronomical knowledge.— His conduct during the troubles of the empire. 
Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy.—Limits of the raj of Amber at 
the accession of Joy Sing.—The new city of Jeypur.—Conquest of Bajore and 
Deoti.—Incidents illustrative of Rajpoot character.—Jey Sing’s habit of in¬ 
ebriation.—The virtues of his character.—Contemplates the rites of Amamedha, 
Di.sperstou of his valuable manuscripts.—His death.—Some of his wives and 
concubines becomeratis on his pyre ... ... ... 393 

chapter III.—The Bajpoot league.—Aggrandisement of Amber.—Eesuri 
Sing succeeds.—Intestine troubles produced by polygamy.—Madhu Sing. 

The Jats.—Their Rajas.—Violation of the Amber territory by the Juts. 
Battle.—Rise of Macherri.—Decline of the Cuchwaha power after the death 
of Madhu Sing.—Prithwi Siug.—Pertap Sing.—Intrigues at his court.—The 
stratagems of Kooshialiram and the Macherri chief.— Death of Feeroz the 
Jcelban, paramour of the Pat-Rani.—Broils with the Mahratta.s.—Pertap at- 

. tains the majority, and gains the victory of Tonga.—His diflBlcultics.—Exac¬ 
tions of the Mahrattas,—Juggut Sing.—His follies and despicable charauter. 
Makes Ras-caphoor, his concubine, queen of half Amber.—Project to depose 
him prevented by a timely sacrifice.—Mohun Sing elected his successor ... 407 

CH A PTER IV —Jeypur the last of the Bajpoot states to embrace the proffered al¬ 
liance of the British.—Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all 
Asialics.—Motives and considerations which influenced the Jeypur court in 
dccliniiur our alliance.—A treaty concluded.—Death of Juggut Sing.—Effects 
of our interference in the intrigues respecting the succession.—Law of primo¬ 
geniture.—The evils attending an ignorance of Bajpoot customs.—Violation of 
the law of succession in the placing of Mohun Sing on the gadi .—Reasons 
for departing from the rule of succession,—Oonduct of the British authorities. 

The title of Mohun Sing disputed by the legal heir-presump' ive.—Dilemma of 
the Nazir and his faction.—The threatened disorders prevented by the un¬ 
expected pregnancy of one of the queens of Juggut Sing.—Birth of a posthu- 
mouB son ... ... ... ... ... ... 417 


SHEKHAWUT FEDERATION, 

CHAPTER V.—Originof the Shekhavati federation.—Its constitution.—Descent 
of the chiefs from Baloji of Amber.—Mokulji.—Miraculous birth of his son. 
Shekbji,—Aggrandizes his territory.—Baemul.—Sooja.—^Baesil.—His heroism. 
Obtains grants from Akber,—Gets possession of Khundaila and Oodipur.—His 
exploits and character.—Ghirdhurji,—Is cut off by assassination,—Dwaroadas. 

His extraordinary feat with a lion.—Falls by Ehan Jehan LodL—Birsingdeo. 

His authority usurped by his son.—Bahadoor Sing.—Arungzebe directs the 
demolition of the temple of Ehnndaila.—Bahadoor deserts bis capital.-Shujann 
Sing Ra^ilote flies to its defence.—He is slain, the temple razed, and the city 
garrisoned.—Eesuri.—Partition of the territory between Eesuri and Futteh 

** —Futteh Sing assassinated.—Eesuri resists the regal authority.—Is 

weserted in the field and slain.—His son Oodi Sing taken to A jmere.—Ehun- 
daila retaken, and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated.—He resolves to 
punish the Munohnrpur chief.—Is baffled by that chief’s intrigues.—Is be¬ 
sieged by Jey Sing of Amber.—Khundaila becomes tributary to Amber ... 428 

CHAPTER VI.—Bindrabun Das adheres to Madhu Sing in the civil wars of • 
Amber.--i(l%rtition of lands annulled.—Self-immolation of the Brahmins. 
Consequences to Bin&abun, in his contest with Indur Sing, the other chief of 
Ehundaila.—Civil war.—Pi^igal expiatory sacrifice of Bindrabun.—He abdi¬ 
cates.—Govind Sii^—is assassinated.—^Nursing Das.—Rise and devastations of 
the Mahrattas.—Siege of Khundaila.’—Terms of redemption.—Murder of de- 
jftities by the Mahrattas,—Indur Sing perishes in the attempt to avenge ‘ 
them.—Pertap Sing.*—Rise of the Seekur chief.—Transactions between Pertap 
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and Nttrsinjj, his co-partner.—Perlap obtains the whole of Khundaila.—Nnr- Page, , 
aing rccorers by stratagem his share of Khundaila.—Domestic broils and 

feuds._Q eneral assembly of the Sadhani and Kaesilote chiefs, to counteract 

the eiicroaohmeots of Amber.—Treaty between the Shekhawuts and the court» 
of Amber. —Violated by the latter.—The confederacy assault the town of the 
Hultiea faotiou.—Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila is 
sequestrated.—Nursing and Fertap treacherously made captive, and conveyed 
toJeypuT.—Khundaila annexed to the fisc ... ... ... 443 

CHAPTER VII.—Bagh Sing opposes the faithlesscourt of Amber.—He is joined 
by the celebrated Qcorgo Thomas.—Desperate action.—Bagh Sing placed in the 
fortified palace at Khundaila —His garrison, with his brother, slain by Hun- 
wunt Sing, |pn of Pertap —Bagh regains the palace.—The lands of Khundaila 
farmed by Amber to two Brahmins.—They arc expelled by the feudatory Tiar- 
muttias, who resist the court—They become a banditti, Singram Sing, cousin to 
Pertap, their leader.—He avoids the treachery of the court.—His death.—The 
confederacy unite in the league against Jodpur.—^New treaty with the Amber 
court—Liberation of Pertap and Nursing.—Grand union of the Shekhawuts. 

Abbe Sing succeeds in Khundaila —Treachery of the court.—Hun want regains 
Govindgurh, Khundaila, &c.—Restoration of Khooshialiram to the ministry 
of Jevjnir.—New investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila.—Abhe 
and I’ei'tap inducted into their ancestral abodes.-Incident illustrative of the 
dcfcci.s of the Rajpoot feudal system.—Khundaila assailed by Luchman Sing, 
chief of Swkur.-^allant defence of Hunwunt.—His death.—Surrender of 
khundaila to Luchmau Sing.—The co-heirs exiled.—Power and influence of 
Luchman Sing.—Foils the designs of the Purohit.—Present attitude of Liich- 
uiau Sing.—Subordinate braiiciics of the Shekhawuts.—The Sadhanis.— Their 
territories wrested from the Biaimkhanis and Rajpoots.—The Keytri branch of 
the family of Sadhoo attains superiority.—Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own 

gOQ,_ The Larkbaiiis, — Revenues ol Shekhavati ... ... ... 45G 

CH.VPTER VIII_Reflections.—Statistics of Amber.—Boundaries.—Extent. 

Population.—Number of townships.—Classification of inhabitants.—Soil. 
Husba ndr y.—.Products.—Revenues.—Foreign Army.—The feudal levies ... 474 


ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 

BOONDI. 

CHAPTER I. —^Haravati defined —Fabulous origin of thelAyntettla races_Mount 

Aboo.—The Chohans obtain Macavati, Golconda, and the Koiikan.—Found 
Ajmere.—Ajipal.—Manik Rae.—First Islamite invasion.—Ajmere taken, 
(Sambhiir founded; its salt lake.—Offspring of Manik llae.—Establishments in 
li'ijpootana—-Contests with the Mahomedans.—Boelondeo of Ajmere; Goga 
Ohohanof Mehera; both slain by Mahmoud.—Beesuldeo Generalissimo of the 
Rajpoot nations ; his period fixed ; his column at Delhi; his alliances.-Origin 
!)'■ the Hara tribe.—Anuraj obtains Asi.—Dispossessed.—Ishtpal obtains Aser. 

Rao Hamir.—Rao Chund slain.—Aser taken by Alla-o-din,—Prince Rainai 
escapes to Cheetore; settles at Bhynsror, in Mewar.—His son Kolun declared 
lord of the IwM* ... ... ... ... ... 483 

CHAPTER II.—Recapitulation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to 
Rae Dewa—He erects Boondi.—Massacre of the Oosarras,—Dewa abdicates. 
Ceremony of Yugaraj, or abdication.—Succeeded by Samarsi.—Extends his 
sway east of the Chumbul.—Massacre of the Kotah Bhils.—Origin of Kotah. 
Napooji succeeds.—Feud with theSolaukiofThoda,—Assassination ufNapooji. 
Ripgular Rati.—Hamoo succeeds.—The Rana asserts his right over the I’athar. 
Hamoo demurs, defies, and attacks him.—Anecdote.—Birsing.—Biroo.—^Eao 
Bando.—Famine.—Anecdote.-Bando expelled by his brothers; converts to 
Mahomedanism.—Narayndas puts his uncle to death, and recovers his yatri* y-, «, 
moiiy.—Anecdotes of Narayndas.—Aids the Rana of Cheetore.-Gains a vie* ( 
tory.—Espouses the niece of Rana Raemull.—His passion for opium. 

Death —Rao Soorajmul.—Marries a princess of Cheetore.—Fatal result. 

A i^am, or spring-hunt.—Assassination of the Rao.—His revenge.—Two-fold 
sati.—Rao Soortan,—His cruelty, depoBal,and banishment-RaoAijooneleot'ed. 
•Rnsaantic deaGt.—Rao Sooijun accedes ... — ... ^ ... 604 

CH AFTER HI_Rao Soorjan obtains Binthumbor.—Is besieged by AkbeT—The 
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CHAPTER I. 

• •The various etymons of Marwar.—Authorities for its early history .— 
Vati gcnealoyical roll.—The Rahtore race, loho inhabit it, descend^ 
cd from the Yavan Icings of Parlipur.—Second roll,—Nayn Pal. 
—His date.—Conquers Canonj .— Utility of Rajpoot genealogies .— 
The Surya Prakas, or poetic chronicle of the hard Kurnidhan .— 
The Raj Roopac Akheat, or chronicle of Ajit Sing’s minority and 
reign,—^The Deejy Vidas.—'The Kheat, a biographical treatise .— 
Other sources.—'The Yavanas and Aswas, or Indo-Scythic tribes .— 
The thirteen Rahtore families, bearing the epithet Camdhuj .— 
Raja Jeychund, king of Canouj.—The extent and splendour of 
that state befoi'e the Ma/iomedan conquest of India.—His immense 
.array—Title of Marulalica.—Divine honours pu'd to him.— 
Rite of Soenair undertaken by Jeychund.—Its facilure and conse¬ 
quences.—State of India ai that period.—The four great Hindu 
monarchies. — Delhi. — Canouj. — Mewar. — Anhulwarra. — Shabudin, 
king of Gor, invades India.—Overcomes the Chohan king of Delhi. 
—Attacks Canouj.—Destruction of that monarchy after seven 
• ^ centuries’ duration.—Death of Jeychund.—Date of this event. 

Marwau is a corruption of Maroo-war , classically Maroosthali 
or Maroosthan, ‘ the region of death.’ It is also called Maroo-desa, 
whence th^ unintelligible Mardes of tine early Mahomedan wjitars. 
The bards frequently style it Mordhur, which is synonymous with 
Maroo-desa, or, when it suits their rhyme, simply Maroo. Though 
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ANNAT£ OF MARWAR 


now restricted to the country subject to the Rahtore race, its ancient 
and appropriate application comprehended the entire * desert/ from 
the Sutlej to the ocean. 

A concise genealogical sketch of the'Rahtore rulers of Marwar 
has already been given we shall therefore briefly pass over those 
times ‘ when a genealogical tree would strike root in any soil / when 
the ambition of the Rahtores, whose branches {saekee) spread rapidly 
over ^the region of death' was easily gratified with a solar pedigree. 
As it is desirable, however, to record their own opinions regarding 
their origin, w'e shall make extracts from the chronicles (hereafter 
enumerated), instead of fusing the whole into one iii||ss, as in the 
Annals of Mewar. The reader will occasionally be prijDsented with 
simple translations of whatever is most interesting in thC'^Rahtore* 
records. 

Let ns begin with a statement of the author’s authorities ; first, 
a genealogical roll of the Rahtores, furnished by a Yati, or Jain 
priest, from the temple of Nadolaye.-|* This roll is about fifty feet in 
length, commencing, as usual, with a theogony, followed by the pro¬ 
duction of the ‘ first Rahtore from the spine [raht) of Indra,’ the 
nominal father being “Yavanasvva, prince of Parlipur.” Of the 
topography of Parlipur, the Rahtores have no other notion than that 
it was in the north ; but in the declared race of their progenitor, 
a Yamn prince, of the Aswa or Asi tribe, % we have a proof of the 
Scythic origin of this Rajpoot family. 

The chronicle proceeds with the foundation of Kanya-cubja, § 
or Cfinouj, and the origin of Cama-dhwaja, 11 (yulgo Camdhuj), the 
titular appellation of its princes, and concludes with the thirteen 
great mcha, or ramifications of the Rahtores, and their Gotra-acharya, 
or genealogical creed.lF 

Another roll, of considerable antiquity, commences in the 
fabulous ago, with a long string of names, without facts; its sole 
value consists in the esteem in which the tribe holds it. We may 


* See Vol. I. p. 94, g • 

t An aneient i.nvn in Marwar, § 

1 One of the lorn-tribes which overtnmed the Greek kingdom of Bactria. The 
ancient Hindu cosraugraphers claim the x\8wa ns a {rrand bTaiieli of their early 
family, and doubilcss the Indo-Scythic people, from the Oxus to the Gamges, were 
one race. 

• §*From (the spine) of the virgin (Kanya), ^ 

l| ‘rhe banner of Cupid.’ 

^ (Moma> Qot't o., Mardreimdani Sacha, SookracJiarya Guru, Oar-rayti Agnt, 
Paukhawi Ikd. 
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• omit all that precedes. Nayn Pal, who, in the year S. 526 (A. D. 
470*), conquered Oanouj, slaying its monarch Ajipal; from which 
period the race was termed Canoiijea Rahtore. The genealogy 
proceeds to Jeychund, the last monarch of Oanouj j relates the 
emigration of his nephew Seoji, or Sevaji, and his establishment 
in the desert (Marootoar), with a handful of his brethern (a wreck 
of the mighty kingdom of Oanouj); and terminates with the 
death of Raja Jeswunt Sing, in S. 1735 (A. D. 1679)*, describing 
every branch and scion, until we see them spreading over Marco. 

Genealogy ceases to be an uninteresting pursuit, when it enables 
us to mark the progress of animal vegetation, from the germ to 
the complete development of the tree, until the land is over¬ 
shadowed with its branches; and bare as is the chronicle to the 
moralist or historian, it exhibits to the observer of the powers of 
the animal enconoray, data, which the annals of no other people 
oanartli can furnish. In A,D. 1193, we see the throne of Joychuud 
overturned ; his nephew, with a handful of retainers, taking ser¬ 
vice with a petty chieftain in the Indian desert. In less than 
four centuries, we find the descendants of these exiles of the 
Gauges occupying nearly the whole of the desert; having founded 
three capitals, studded the land with the castles of its feudality, 
and bringing into the field fifty thousand men, ek hap ca beta, ‘ the 
sons of one father,' to combat the emperor of Delhi. What a con¬ 
trast does their unnoticed growth present to that of the Islamite 
conquerors of Oanouj, of whom five dynasties passed away in igno¬ 
rance of the renovated existence of the Rahtore, until the ambi¬ 
tion of Shore Shah brought him into contact with the descendants 
of Seoji, whose valour caused him to exclaim he had nearly lost 
the crown of India for a handful of barley,’* iu allusion to the 
poverty of their land! 

What a sensation does it not excite, when we know that a 
sentiment of kindred pervade every individuals of this immense 
afiiliated body, who can point out, in the great tree, the branch of 
^ds origin, whilst not one is too remote from the main stem to 
forget its pristine connection with it! The moral sympathies created 


• It ia a sinp^ular fact, that there is no available date beyond tljc foarth century 
for any of tfic groat Rajpoot families, all of whom are brought from the nortR. *l'liis 
was the iwi iod oi one of the grand irruptions of the Getic races from Central Asia, 
who established kingdoms in the Punjab and on the Indus. Pal or Pali, the uuiver- 
bul adjuact u> every proper name, i&dloatvs the pastoral race of these iu voders, 
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by such a system pass unheeded by the chronicler, who must deem 
it futile to describe what all sensibly feel, and which renders his 
page, albeit little more than a string of names, one of paramount 
interest to the ‘ sons of Seoji.’ 

The third authority is the Sooraj Prakas {Surya Prakasa), 
composed by the bard Kurnidhan, during the reign and by cmn- 
niand of Rrija Abhye Sing. This poetic history, comprised in 7,500 
stanzas, was copied from the original maiiuscrip t, and sent to me 
by KajaMaun, in the year 1820.* As usnal, the kari/a (bard) 
commences with the origin of all things, tracing the Rahtores from 
the creation down to Soomitra; from wheuue is a blank until he 
recommences with the name of Camdhuj, which appears to have 
been the title assumed by Nayn Pal, on his conquest of Canonj. 
Although Kurnidhan must have taken his facts from the royal re¬ 
cords, they correspond very well with the roll from Naclolaye. The 
bard is, however, in a groat hurry to bring the founder of the 
Rahtores into Marwar, and slurs over the defeat and death of 
doychund. Nor does he dwell long on his descendants, though ho 
enumerates them all, and points out the leading events until ho 
reaches the reign of Jeswunt Sing, grandfather of Abhye Sing, 
who “ commanded the bard to write the Sooraj Prakas.” 

Tho next authority is the Baj Roopac Akheat, or ‘ the royal 
relations.’ This work commences ivith a short account of tho 
Suryavansa, from their cradle at Ayodhya; then takes up Scoji’s 
migration, a id in the same strain as the preceding work, rapidly 
passes over all events until the death of Raja Jeswunt ; but it 
becomes a perfect chronicle of events during the minority of Ids 
successor Ajit, his eventful reign, and that of Abhye Sing, to the 
coucliisioa of tho war against Sii bolund Khan, viceroy of Giizerat, 
Throwing aside the meagre historical introduction, it is professedly 
a chronicle of tho events from S. 1735 (A.D. 1679), to S. 1787 
(A.D. 1734), the period to which the Sooraj Prakas is brought 
down. 

A portion of the Ihejy Valas, a poem of 100,000 couplets, als^ 
fell into my hands: it chiefly relates to the reign of the prince 
whose name it bears, Beojy Sing, the son of Bukht Sing. It details 
the* ckil wars waged by Boejy Sing and his cousin Ramming (son 

This manuscript is deposited iu the library of the Royal Asiatic Society 
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of Abhye Sing), and tho consequent introduction of the Mahrattas 
into Marwar. 

From a biographical work named simply KJieat, or 'Story', 

I obtained that portion which relates to the lives of Kaja Oodi 
Sing, the friend of Akbar; his son Raja Guj. and grandson Jeswunt 
Sing. These sketches exhibit in true colours the character of tho 
Rahtores. ^ 

Besides these, I caused to be drawn up by an intelligent man, 
who had passed his life in office at Jodhpur, a memoir of transac¬ 
tions from the death of Ajit Sing, in A.D. 1629, down to tho 
treaty with the English government in A.D. 1818. The ancestors 
of the narrator had filled offices of trust in tho state, and he was 
a living chronicle both of the past and present. 

From these sources, from conversations with the reigning 
sovereign, his nobles, liis ambassador.^, and subjects, materials were 
coJlpcted for this sketch of the Rahtores,—barren, indeed, of events 
at first, but redundant of them as we advance. 

A genealogical table of tho Rahtores is added, shewing the 
grand offsets, whose descendants constitute the feudal frerage of tho 
pre.sent day. A glance at this table will shew the claims of each 
liouse; and in its present distracted condition, owing to civil broils, 
will enable the paramount power to mediate, when necessary, with 
impartiality, in the conflicting claims of the prince and his feudatories. 

We shall not attempt to solve the question, whether tho 
Rjihtorcs are, or are not, llawud-vansa, ‘ Children of tho Sim’; nor 
shall wo dispute either tho birth or etymon of the first Rahtore 
(from the raht or spine of Indra), or search in the north for tho 
kingdom of the nominal father; but bo content to conclude that 
this celestial interference in the household concerns of the Parlipur 
prince was invented to cover some disgrace. The name of Yavana, with 
the adjunct Ama or Asi, clearly indicates the Indo-Scythic * barbarian ’ 
from beyond the Indus. In the genealogy of the Lunar races 
descended of Budha and Ella (Mcrcntg and the Earth —see Table 
Vol. I.), tho five sons of Baj-aswa are made to people the 
countries on and beyond the Indus; and in the scanty records of 
Alexander's invasion, mention is made of many races, j.s the 
Asasenu; and A.sacani, still dwelling in these regions. » ’ 

This period was fruitful in change to the old established dynas¬ 
ties of the Hindu continent, when numerous races of barbarians, 
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viz. Hiina, Parthians, and Qetes, had fixed colonies on her western 
and northern frontiers.* * * § 

“ In S. 526 (A.D. 470), Nyan Pal obtained Canouj, from which 
period the Rahtores assumed the title of Camdhuj. His son was 
Pudanitjf his Poon ja, from whom sprung the thirteen great families, 
bearing the patronymic Camdhuj, vis. : 

“ 1st. Dhurma Bhumbo; his descendants styled Vanesra 
Camdlinj. 

“ 2d. Bhanooda, who fought the Afghans at Kangra, and 
founded Abhipur; hence the Ahhipura Caindhuj. 

“3d. Virachandra, who married the daughter of Hamira 
Chohaii, of Auhulpur Pattun; he had fourteen sous, who emigrated 
to the Dekhan ; his descendants called Kappolia Camdimj. 

“ 4th. Umi'abeejy, who married the daughter of the Pra- 
mara prince of Korahgnrh on the Ganges;—slow 16,000 Pramaras, 
and toi>k possession of Korah, whence the Korah Camd1mj.\ 

“5th. Soojim Binode; his descendants Jirkhaira Caindhvj. 

“ 6th. Pudma, who conquered Orissa, and also Bogilana, from 
Raja Tcjmun Yadu. 

“7th. Aihar, who took Bengal from the Tadus ; hence Aihara 
Camdhuj. * 

“8th. Bardeo; his elder brother offered him in appanage 
Benares, and eighty-four townships; but he preferred founding a 
city, which he called Paruk-pur:§ his descendants Paruk Camdhuj. 

“91]-. Oogra-Th-ebhoo, who made a pilgrimage to the shrine 
of Hinglaz Chandel,!! who, pleased with the severity of his penance, 
caused a sword to ascend from the fountain, with which he compierod 
the southern countries touching the ocean his dcscondauta 
Chauduila Camdhvj. 

“ 10th. Mookta-Maun, who conquered possessions in the north 
from Bliau Tuar: his descendants Beera Camdhuj. 

“ 11th. Bhurut, at the age of sixty-oue, conquered Keneksir, 

• Comas. Aauals of Me war. Gete or Jit inscription, Appendix, vol. i. » • 

t Called Blivnit in the Yati's roll; an error of one or other of tbe authoritiM, 
in transcribing from the more ancient records. 

; An inscription given in the Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Society (vol. ix. 
p, 140), found at Korah, relates to a braoch of the Canouj family, 

§ Qii. Uarkur, towards the Indus? 

*11 An the coast of Mekrau. • 

4 ’f we can credit these legends, we see the Uahtore Rajpoots spreading over all 
India. I give these bure facts urhutim as some traces may yet remain of the races 
in those countries. 
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under the northern hills, from Koodra-scn of the Birgoojur tribe; 
his descendants styled Bhnreau Camdhvj, 

“ 12th. Allunkul founded Khyroda; fought the Asuras (Moslems) 
on the banks of the Attok: his descendants Khyrodea Camdhuj. 

“ li3fch. Ohand obtained Tarapoor in the north. He married 
a daughter of the Ohohan of TaJiera* * * § a city well known to the 
world : with her he came to Benares. 

“ And thus the race of Surya multiplied.” * 

“ Bhumbo,*f- or Dherma-Bhumbo, sovereign of Canouj, had a 
son, Ajy-Ciiund.j For twenty-one generations they bore the titles 
of Rno ; afterwards that of Raja. Oodichund, Nirpati, Kcneksen, 
Sehes-sal, Megsen, Birbhadra, Deosen, Bimulsen, Danscn, Mokund, 
Blioodti, Rajseu, Tirpal, Sroe-poonja, Beejy Chund,§ his son Jeychund, 
who became the Naek of Canouj, with the surname Dul Pangla.” 

Nothing is related of the actions of thc.se princes, from the 
conquest of Oanoiaj by Nayn Pal, in A.D. 470, and the establish¬ 
ment of his thirteen grandsons in divers coimtries, until we reach 
Jeychund, in whose person (A.D. 1193) terminated the Rahtore 
sovereignty on the Ganges; and we have only twenty-one names 
to fill up the space of seven centuries, although the testimony on 
which it is givcnil asserts tfcere were twenty-one princes bearing 
the title of Rao prior to the assumption of that of liaja. But tho 
important information is omitted as to who was tho first to a.ssume 
this title. There are names in the Yati’s roll that are not in tho 
Sooraj Frahas, which we ‘have followed; and one of these, “ Rungnt 
Dliwaj,” is said to have overcome Jesraj Tuar, king of Delhi, for 
whose period wc have correct data: yet we cannot incorporate tho 
names in the Yali’s roll with that just given without vitiating each ; 
and as we have no facts, it is useless to perplex ourselves with a 
barren genealogy. But we can assort that it must have been a 
Bplendid dynasty, and that their actions, from the conqueror Nayn 
Pal, to the last prince, Jeychund, were well deserving of commemo¬ 
ration. That they wore commemorated in written records, there 
*^auuot be a doubt; for the trade of the bardic chroniclers in India 
has fiourished in all ages. 

• A citjr often mentioned by Ferighta, in tho early times of the Mahom.odans^ 

+ Nayn Pal must have preceded Dherma-Bhumbo by five or six generations, 

j Called Abhe-cliand,in tho Soom; Praliax. 

§ Also styled Pal ; classically Vijy-pala, • Fosterer of Victory.’ 
jj The Sooraj Praha^ 
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Although we have abutidant authority to assert the grandeur • 
of the kingdom of Caiiouj* at the period of its extinction, both 
from the bard Chuud and the concurrent testimony of Mahomedan 
authors, yet are we astonished at the description of the capital, 
attested not only by the annals of the Rahtores, but by those of 
their antagonists, the Chohans. 

The circumvailation of Canouj covered a space of more than 
thirty miles' ami its numerous forces obtained for its prince the 
epithet of “ Dul Pangla!’ meaning that the mighty host {Dul) 
was lame or had a halt in its movements owing to its numbers, 
of which Chund observes, that in the march “ the van had reached 
their ground ere the rear had moved off.” The Sooraj Prakas 
gives the am<nint of this army, which in numbers might compete 
with the most potent which, in ancient or mordern times, was ever 
sent into the field. “ Eighty thousand men in armour; thirty 
thousand horse covered withpaMwr, or quilted mail; three hundred 
thousand paeks or infantry; and of bow-men and battle-axes two 
hundred thousand; besides a cloud of elep bants bearing warriors.” 

This immense army was to oppose the Yavaiia beyond the 
Indus; for, as the chronicle says, “ the king of Gt)r an d Irak cross- 
“ ed the attok. There Jey Sing njet lllh conflict, when tho JS^ilah 
“ changed its name to Soorkhab.f There was the Etliiopic {Hubfihee) 

" king, and the skilful Prank learned in all arts, J overcome by the 
“lord of Canouj.” 

The ol'ronicle.? of the Chohans, the sworn foe of the Rahtores, 
repeat the greatness of the monarch of Canouj, and give him the 
title of “ 2j\cndalica.” They affirm that ho overcame the king of the 
i]orth,§ making eight tributary kings prisoners; that ho twice 
defeated Sidraj, king of Aulmlwarra, and extended his dominions 
south of the Nerbudda, and that at length, in the fulness of his 
pride, he had divine honours paid him in the rite Soenair. This 
distinction, which involves the most august ceremony, and is held 
as a virtual assumption of universal supremacy,. had in all 
ages been attended with disaster. In the rite of Soenair, every * 

• See liiRcriptif.ns of Jeychund, Vijyacbund, and Korah, in the Dth and 14th 
vols. of the Aeiat/ic llcaoarches. 

T The Nil-ab, or 'blue water,’ the Indus, changed its name to the ‘ Ked-stream’ 

or ‘ensangnincvl,’ ^ 

i It is singular that (hnind likewise mentions the Frank ns being in fhc array 
of Shabudiii, in the eoiKiuest of liis sovereign Prithiraj. If this bo true, it must 
have l>ecn a desultory or fugitive band of crusaxlcrs, 

§ They thus style the kings west of the Indus. 
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office, down to the scuUioa of the “ Rusorah,” or banquet<hall, must 
be performed by royal personages; nor had it been attempted by 
any of the dynasties which ruled India since the Pandu : not even 
Vicrama, though he introduced his own era, had the audacity 
to attempt what the Rahtore determined to execute. All India was 
agitated by the accounts of the magnificence of the preparations, 
and circular invitations were despatched to every prince, inviting 
him to assist at the pompous ceremony, which was tt/conclude 
with the nuptials of the raja’s only daughter, who, according to the 
customs of those days, would select her future lord from the assem¬ 
bled chivalry of India. The Chohan bard described the revelry 
and magnificence of the scene: the splendour of the Yug-sdla, 
or ‘hall of sacrifice,’ surpassing all powers of description ; in which 
was assembled all the princes of India, “ save the lord of the Cho- 
“ bans, and Samara of Mewar,” who, scorning this assumption of 
supremacy, Jeychund made their effigies in gold, assigning to them 
the most servile posts; that of the king of the Chohans being 
Pohah, or ‘ porter of the hall.’ Prithwiraj, whose life was one suc¬ 
cession of feats of arms and gallantry, had a double motive 
for action—love and revenge. He deterinined to enjoy both, or 
perish in the attempt; “ to sp(A the sacrifice and bear away the fair 
“ of Canouj from its halls, though beset by all the heroes of Hind.” 
The details of this exploit form the most spirited of the sixty-nine 
books of the bard. The Chohan executed his purpose, and, with 
the elite of the warriors of Delhi, bore off the princess in open day from 
Canouj. A desperate running-fight of five days took place. To 
use the words of the bard, “ he preserved his prize; he gained 
“immortal renown, but he lost the sinews of Delhi.” So did Jeychund 
those of Canouj; and each, who had singly repelled all attacks 
of the kings, fell in turn a prey to the Ghori SultaPi, who skilfully 
availed himself of these international feuds, to make a permanent 
conquest of India. 

We may here briefly describe the state of Hindusthau at this 
e*]^och, and for centuries previous to the invasions of Mahmoud. 

There were fiuir great kingdoms, viz. 

1st. DelH[, under the Tuars and Chohans; 

2d. C^lNOUJ, under the Rahtores; ^ , 

3d. Mewak, under the Glielotes; 

4th. Anhulwaiiba, under the Cliauras and Solunkis. 
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To one or other of these states, the numerous petty princes of 
India paid homage and feudal serv’iee. The boundary between 
Delhi and Oanouj was the Cali-nadi, or ‘ black streamthe Oalindi 
of the Greek geographers. Delhi claimed supremacy over all the 
countries westward to the Indus, embracing the lands watered 
by its arms, from the foot of the Himalaya,—the desert,—to the 
Aravali chain. The Chohan king, successor to the Tuars, enumer¬ 
ated one'hundred and eight great vassals, many of whom were 
subordinate princes. 

The power of Oanouj extended north to the foot of the snowy 
mountains; eastward to Oasi (Benares); and across the Chumbul 
to the lands of the Chundail (now Biindelkhuud); on the south its 
possession came in contact with Mewar. 

Mewar, or Medya-war, the * central region,’ was bounded to the 
north by the Aravali, to the south by the Pramarasof Dhar (depend¬ 
ent on Canouj), and westward by Anhulwarra, which state was 
bounded by the ocean to tho south, the Indus on the west, and the 
desert to the north. 

There are records of great wars amongst all these princes. 
The Chohans and Ghelotes, whose dominions were contiguous, were 
generally allies, and the Rah tores ftid Tuars (predecessors of the 
Chohans) who were only divided by the Cali-nadi, often dyed it 
with their blood. Yob this warfare was never of an exterminating 
kind; a marriage quenched a feud, and they remained friends until 
some new cause of strife arose. 

If, at the period preceding Mahmoud, the traveller had journeyed 
through the courts of Europe, and taken the line of route, in subse¬ 
quent ages pursued by Timoor, by Byzantium, through Ghizni 
(adorned with the spoils of India), to Delhi, Canouj, and Anhul¬ 
warra, how luperior in all that constitutes civilization would the 
Rajpoot princes have appeared to him !—in arts immeasurably so; 
in arms by no means inferior. At that epoch, in the west, as in 
tho east, every state was governed on feudal principles. Happily 
for Europe, tho democratical principle gained admittance, and ifu- 
parted a new character to her institutions; while tho third estate 
of India, indeed of Asia, remained permanently excluded from all 
sharp in the government which was supported by its l%bour, every 
puifiuit bub that of arms being deemed ignoble. To this cause, and 
the endless wars which feudality engenders, Rajpoot nationality 
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fell a victim, wheu attacked by the means at command of the 
despotic kings of the north. 

Shabudin, king of Ghor, taking advantage of these dissensions, 
invaded India. He first encountered Frith wiraj, the Chohan king of 
Delhi, the outwork and bulwark of India, which fell. Shabudin 
then attacked Jeychund, who was weakened by the previous struggle. 
Canouj put forth all her strength, but in vain ; and her^ monarch 
was the last son of “ the Yavana of Farlipur,” who ruled on the 
banka of the Ganges. He met a death congenial to the Hindu, 
being drowned in the sacred stream in attempting to escape. 

This event happened in S. 1249 (A.D. 1193), from which period 
the overgrown, gorgeous Canouj ceased to be a Hindu city, when 
the “ thirty-six races” of vassal princes, from the Himalaya to the 
Vindhya, who served under the banners of ” Bardai Sena,”* re¬ 
tired to their patrimonial estates. But though the Rahtore name 
ceased to exist on the shores of the Ganges, destiiiy decreed that 
a scion should be preserved, to produce in a less favoured land a 
long line of kings; that in thirty-one generations, his descendant, 
Raja Maun, “ Jiuj, liajeswara," ‘ the king, the lord of kings,’ 
shoi'ld be as vain-glorious of the sceptre of Maroo, as either Jeychund 
when he commanded deviue honours, or his still more remote ances¬ 
tors Nayn Pal fourteen centuries before, wheu he erected his throne 
in Canouj. The Rahtore may well boast of his pedigree, when ho 
can trace it through a period of 1300 years, in lineal descent from 
male to male ; and contented with this, may leave to the mystic 
page of the bard, or the interpolated pages of the Fuvanas, the 
period preceding Nayn Pal. 

* Aiiotihor lii.le of the monarch of Canonj, “ the hard of tlie host.” from which 
wo .are led to uiidcrAtand ho was as well voxsod in the poetic art, as hia rival, th« 
Chohan prince of Delhi. 



CHAPTER II. 


JEmi^rati^riof Seoji and Saitram,grandsons of Jeychnnd.—Their arrival 
in the Western Desert,—Sketch of the tribes inhabiting the desert 
to the Indus at that epoch .— Seoji offers his services to the chief of 
Kolooinud .— They are accepted.—Tie attacks Lakha Plioolatiu, 
the famed freebooter of Phoolra, xoho is defeated.—Saitram killed.— 
Seoji n^arries the Solanki’s daughter.—Proceeds hy Anhnlwarra on 
his route to Dvoarica.—Again encounters Lakha Phoolana, whom 
he slays in single combat.—Massacres the Dabeys of Mehtvo, and 
the Gohils of Kherdhnr.—Seoji establishes himself in “ the land of 
Kfier."—The Brahmin community of Palii invoke the (Ad of Seoji 
against the mountaineers.—Offer him lands. — Accepted.—Birth of 
a son.—Seoji massacres the Brahmins, and usurps their lands .— 
Death of Seoji.—Leaves three sons.—The elder, Asothma, succeeds .— 
The second, Soning, obtains Bdur. — Ajmal, the third, conquers 
Okamundala, originates the Badhail tribe of that region, — Asotha- 
nia leaves eight sons, head of clans.—Boohur succeeds.—Attempts 
to recover Canovj. — Failure.—Attempts Mundore. — Slain.—Leaves 
seven sons.—Raepal succeeds.—Revenges his father s death.—IJis 
thirteen sons.—Their issue spread over Maroo.—Rao Kanhnl suc¬ 
ceed.' —Rao Jalhua .— Rao Chado .— llao Thecdo.—Carry on wars 
with the Bhattis and other tribes.—Conquest of Beenmahl.—Rao 
Slink.—Hao Beerumdeo, killed in battle with theJohas .— Clans, their 
issue.—liao Chanda.—Conquers Mundore from the Purihar .—■ 
Assaults and (.brains Nagore from the Imperialists.—Captures 
Nadole, capital of Godwar.—Marries tlse Princess of Mundore .— 
Fourteen sons and one daughter, who married Lakha liana of Mewar. 
— Result of this marriage.—Feud betiveen Irinkowal, fourth sow%f 
Chonda, and the Bhatti chieftain of Poogul.—Chonda slain at 
Nagore. —Rao Uinmull succeeds.—Resides at Cheetore.—Conquers 
^ Ajntere for the Rana.—Equalizes the loeights and measures of Alar- 
loar, which he divides into departments.—Rao RinmuU slain .— 
Leaves twenty four sons, whose issue constitute the present freruge 
of Marwar .— Table of clans, ^ 
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In S. 1268 (A.D. 1212), eighteen years subsequent to the over¬ 
throw of Canoiij, Seoji and SAitram, grandsons of its last monarch, 
abandoned the land of their birth, and with two hundred retainers, 
the wreck of their vassalage, journeyed westward to the desert, 
with the intent, according to some of the chronicles, of making a 
pilgrimage to the shrine of Dwarica; but according to others, and 
with more probability, to carve their fortunes in fresh fiilds, unscathed 
by the luxuries in which they had b^Hi tried, and proud in their 
poverty and sole heritage, the glory of Canouj. 

Let ns rapi'dly sketch the geography of the tribes over 
whom it was destined these emigrants of the Ganges should obtain 
the mastery, from the Jumna to the Indus, and the Garah river to 
the Aravali hills. First, on the east, the Ouchwahas, under Milaisi, 
whose father, Ilao Pujoou, was killed in the war of Canouj. Ajraere, 
Sambhur, and the best lands of the Chobans, fell rapidly to the 
''Islamite—though the stroiig-holds of the Aravali yet sheltered 
some, and Nadole conti/iued for a century more to be governed by 
a descendant of Beesuldeo. Mansi, Buna of the Eeudoh tribe, a 
branch of the Purihars, still held Muudore, and the various Bhoviias 
iinumd paid him a feudal subjection as the first chief of the desert. 
Northward, about Nagore, lived the community of the Mohils (a 
name now extinct), whose cliief place was Anreent, on which depend¬ 
ed 1,440 villages. The whole of the tr acts now occupied by Bika- 
ncer to Bbatnair were partitioned iut o petty republics of Getes or 
Jits, whoso history will hereafter be related. Thence to the Garah 
river, the Johyas, Dyas, Cathao, Langahas, and other tribes whose 
names are now obliterated, partly by tlm sword, partly by conversion 
to Islamism. Tiie Bliattis had for centuries beeu established withiu 
the bounds they still inhabit, and little expected that this handful 
of Bah tores was destiuod to contract thetn. The Soda princes 
adjoined the Bhattis south, and the Jharejas occupied the valley 
of the Indus and Cutch. The Solaukis intervened between them 
and the Pramaras of Aboo and Chandravati, which completed the 
chain by junction with Nadole, Various chieftains of the more 
ancient races, leading a life of fe arless independence, acknowledging 
an occasional submission to their more powerful neighbours, wero 
scuttereef throughout this space ; such as the Dabeys of Eedur and 
Mehwo; the Gohils of Kherdhur; the Deoras of Sauchore; and 
Sonijiurias of Jhalore; the Mohils of Aurceut; the 3anklas of 
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Sindli, &c; all of whom have either had their birthright seized bf 
the Rahtore, or the few who have survived aud yet retain them, 
are enrolled amongst their allodial vassals. 

The fiwt exploit of Seoji was at Koloomud (twenty miles west 
of the city of Bikaneer, not then in existence), the residence of a 
chieftain of the Solanki tribe. He received the royal emigrants 
with kiudnoa^ aud the latter repaid it by the offer of their services 
to combat his enemy, the Jllireja chieftain of Phoolra, well known 
in all the annals of the period, from the Sutlej to the ocean, as 
Lakha Phoolaua, the most celebrated riever of Ataroo, whose castle 
of Phoolra stood amidst the almost inaccessible sand-hills of the 
desert. By thi'* timely succour, the Solanki gained a victory over 
Lakha, but with the loss of Saitram and several of his baud. In 
gratitude for this service, the Solanki bestowed upon Seoji his sister 
in marriage, with an ample dower; and he continued Ms route by 
Auhulwarra Patun, where he was hospitably entertained by its 
prince, to the shrine of Dwarica. It was the good fortune of Seoji 
again to encounter Lakha, whose wandering habits had brought 
him on a foray into the territory of Anhulwarra. Besides the 
love of glory aud the ambition of maintaining the reputation of 
his race, he had the stimulus of revenge, and that of a brother’s 
blood. He was successful, though he lost a nephew, slaying Ljikha 
in single combat, which magnified his fame in all these regions, of 
which Phoolana was the scourge. 

Flushei with success, we hear nothing of the completion of 
Seoji’s pilgrimage ; but obedient to the axiom of the Rajpoot, “get 
“ laud,” we find him on the banks of the Looni, exterminating, at a 
feast, the Dabeys of Melt wo,* aud soon after the Gohils of Kherdhur.i* 
whose chief, Mohasdas, fell by the sword of tho grandson of 
Jcychund. Here, in the “laud of Kher,” amidst the sand-hills of 
the Looni, (the salt-river of the desert), from which the Guhils were 
expelled, Seoji planted the standard of the Rahtores. 

At this period, a community of Brahmins held the city and 
extensive lands about Palli, from which they were termed Palliioal; 
and being greatly harassed by the incursions of the mountaineers, 

• The Dabey was one of. the thiity-six royal races ; aud this is almost the last 
mention of their holding independent possession. See Vol. I. p. 124, aud the map for the 
position of Mehmo at the bend of tiie Looni. • 

t In my last journey through these rc^ons, I visited the chief of the Gohils at 
Bh^nuggnr, lu the GuK of Cambay. I ti'ausuribed their defective auuais, which trace 
their migration from “ Kherdhur,” but in absolute ignorance where it is I See 
Vol. 1. p. 123. 
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the Mairs and Meenas, they called in the aid of Seoji’s band, vrhich 
readily undertook and executed the task of rescuing the Brahmins 
from their depredations. Aware that they would be renewed, they 
offered • Seoji lands to settle amongst them, which were readily 
accepted; and here he had a son by the Solankhani, to whom he gave 
the name of Asothama. With her, it is recorded, the suggestion 
orisrinated to make himself lord of Palli: and it affords another 
example of the disregard of the early Rajpoots for the sacred order, 
that on the Iloli, or ‘Saturnalia,’ he found an opportunity to 
obtain land” putting to death the heads of this community, and 
adding the district to his conquest. Seoji outlived his treachery 
only twelve months, leaving his acquisitions as a nucleus for further 
additions to his children. He had three sons, Asothama, Souing, 
and Ajmal. 

. One of the Chronicles asserts that it was Asothama, the suc- 
jcfissor of Seo^if who conquered “the land of Kher” from the 
Gohils. By the same species of treachery by which his father 
attained Palli, he lent his aid to establish his brother Soning in 
Eodur. This small principality, on the frontiers of Guzzerat, then 
appertained, as did Mehwo, to the Dabey race ; and it was daring the 
mnatnm, or period of mourning for one of its princes, that the 
young Rahtore chose to obtain a new settlement. His descendants 
are distinguished as the Hatondia Rahtores. The third brother, 
Uja. carried his forays as far as the extremity of the Saurashtra 
peninsula, where he decapitated Beekumsi, the Ohawara chieftain 
of Okamundala,* and established himself. From this act his branch 
became known as the ‘‘Badhail and the Badhaiis are still in 
considerable nuinber in that furthest track of ancient Hinduism 
called the “ World’s End.” 

Asothama died, leaving eight sons, who became the heads of 
clans, viz. Doohtir, Jopsi, Khirapsao. Bhopsoo, Dhandnl, Jaitmal, 
B indur, and Oohnr; of which, four, Doohur, Dhandnl, Jaitmal, and 
Oohnr, are yet known. 

Doohur succeeded Asothama. He made an unsuccessful effort 
to recover Oanouj ; and then attempted to wrest Miuulore from the 
Purihars, but “ watered their lands with his blood.” He left seven 


* On the western coast of the Saurashtra peninsula, 
f From bhada, ‘ to slay.’ 
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sons, viz. Raepal, Keenitpal, Behur, Peetul, Joogail, Daloo, and 
Begiir. 

Raepal snceeeded, and revenged the death of Ins father, slaying 
the Rurihar of Mundore, of which he ev^ obtained temporary 
j^ossession. He had a progeny of thirteem^ns, who rapidly spread 
their issue over these regions. He was ftcceeded by his sou 
Kanhul, whose successor was his son Jalhuri; he was succeeded by 
liis son Chado,'whoso successor was liis son Theedo. All these carried oa 
a desperate warfare with, aud made conquests from, their neighbours. 
Cliado aud Tlieedo are mentioned as very troublesome neighbours 
in the annals of tiie Bhattis of Jessulmeer, who were compelled to 
carry the war against tliem into the “ land of Kher.” Rao Tlieedo 
took tlie rich districts of Beenmahl from the Sonigurra, and made 
other additions to his territory from the Deora and Belechas. He 
was succeeded by Siluk or Silko. His issue, the Silkawuts, iio^ 
Bhomias, are yet numerous both in Mehwo and Rai&Mrro. Silko 
was succeeded by his son Beerumdeo, who attacked the Johyas of 
the north, and fell in battle. His descendants, styled Bevrnnioie 
and Beejamit, from another son Beejo, are numerous at Saitroo, 
Sewanob, and Daicboo. Beerumdeo was succeeded by his son 
Chonda, an important name in the annals of the Rahtores. Hitherto 
they bad attracted notice by their valour and their raids, whenever 
there was a prospect of success; but they had so multiplied iu 
eleven generations, that they now essayed a higher flight. Collecting 
all the branches bearing the name of Rahtorc, Chonda assaulted 
Mundore, slew the Purihar prince, and planted the banners of Canouj 
on the ancient capital of Maroo. 

So fluctuating are the fortunes of the daring Rajpoot, ever 
courting distinction and coveting bhom, ‘ land,’ that but a short timo 
before this success, Chonda had been expelled from all the lands 
acquired by his ancestors, and was indebted to the hospitality of a 
bard of the Charun tribe, at Kaloo; and they yet circulate the 
cavit, or quatrain, made by him when, in the days of his greatness, 
he came and was refused admittance to " the lord of Mundore he * 
took post under the balcony, and improvised a stanza, reminding 
him of the Charun of Kaloo : “ Chonda nuhyn awe chith, Katchur 
Kaioodinna? Bhoop hhyo hhy-hhith, Alundawar ramaUaV' “Does 
“ not Chonda remember the porridge of Kaloo, now that the lord 
“ of the laud looks so terrific from his balcony of Muudawur ? ” 
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. Once established in Mando^, he ventured to assault the imperial 
garrison of Nagore, Here was also successful Thence he 
carried his arms south, and placed his garrison in Nadole, the capital 
of the province of Godwar. He married a daughter of the Purihar 
prince,* * * § who had the satisfaction to see his grandson succeed to the 
throne of Mundore. Chonda was blessed with a progeny of fourteen 
sons, growing up to manhood around him. Their names were 
jRinm7iU,f Sutto, Rindheer, J Poonja, Bheem.fffana, Ujo, 

Ranideo, Beejo, Sehesmiil, Bagh, Loombo, Seoraj. 

Chonda had also one daughter named Hama, married to Lakha 
Rana of Mewar, whose son was the celebrated Koombho. It was 
this marriage which caused that interference in the affairs of Mewar, 
which had such fatal results to both states.§ 

The fend between his fourth son, Irinkowal, and the Bhatti 
prince of Poogul, being deemed singularly illustrative of the Rajpoot 
character, has been extracted from the auiials of Jessulmere, in 
another part of this work.!l The Ralitore chronicler does not enter 
into details, but merely states the result, as ultimately involving 
the death of Chonda—simply that “he was slain at Nagore with 
one thousand Rajpoots;” and it is to the chronicles of Jessulmere 
wo are itidebted for our knowledge of the manner. Chonda acceded 
iu S. 11*38 (A.D. 1382), and was slain in S. 1465. 

Rimnnll succeeded. His mother was of the Gohil tribe. Iu 
stature he was almost gigantic, and was the mostatidotic of all the 
athletes of his nation. Witli the death of Chonda, Nagore was 
again lost to the Rahtores. Raua Lakha presented Rintnull with 
tiic town.ship of Dnrlo and forty villages upon his sister's marriage, 
when ho almost resided at Clieetore, and was considered by the 
Rana as the first of his chiefs. With the forces of Mewar added 
to his own, under pretence of conveying a daughter to the viceroy 
of Ajmeer, he introduced his adherents into that renowned fortress, 
the ancient capital of the Chohaus, putting the garrison to the 
sword, and thus restored it to Mewar. Kbeinsi PauchoU, the adviser 


• He was of the Eendo branch of the Purihai-s, and his daughter is called the 
“ Eendoviiini." 

t The descendants of those whose names are in italics still exist, 

j This is the prince mentioned in the exrraordinary feud related (vol. i. p. 661) 
from the ai^als of Jesaulmecr. Tncidentally, we have frequent 8yuclyx)iJtfsu 
iu the annals of these states, which, however slight, arc of high import. 

§ See Vol. 1. p. 29^0, 

II Page GCl. 
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of this Measure, was rewarded with a grant of the township of 
Kaatoh, then lately captured from the Kaim-Khanis. RiumuU 
went on a pilgrimage to Gya, and paid the tax exacted for all the 
pilgrims then assembled. 

The bard seldom intrudes the relation of civil affairs into his 
page, and when he does, it is incidentally. It would be folly to 
suppose that the princes of Maroo had no legislative recorders; 
but with these the poet had no bond of union. He, however, 
condescends to inform us of an important measure of Rao Rinmull, 
namely, that he equalized the weights and measures throughout 
his dominions, which he divided as at present. The last act of 
Rinmull, in treacherously attempting to usurp the throne of the 
infant Rana of Mewar, was deservedly punished, and he was slain 
by the faithful Chonda, as related in the annals of that state.* 
This feud originated the line of demarcation of the two states,f 
and which remained unaltered until recent times, when Marwar at 
length touched the Aravali. Rao Rinmull left twenty-four sons, 
whose issue, and that of his eldest son, Joda, form the great vassalage 
of Marwar. For this reason, however barren is a mere catalogue of 
names, it is of the utmost value to those who desire to see the growth 
of the Frerage of such a community.^ 


Namra. 


Clans, Chieftainships or Fiefs. 


1 . 


2 . 


3. 


4. 


5. 


Joda (succeeded) 


Kandul, 


■{ 


Joda. 

Kandulote, con- 
quered lands > 

in.J 


Bikaner, 


Champa. 


Akhiraj 

had seven sons: 
Ist.Koompo 

Mandlo. 


Champawut. 

^Koompawut. 

, Mandlote. 


Ahwa, Kaatoh, Palri, 
Hufsola, Rohit, Jawula, 
Sutlana, Singari. 
'Asope, Kuntaleo, Chun- 
dawul, Sirriari.Kharlo, 
Hursore,Bulloo, Bajoria, 
^ Soorpoora, Dewureo, **■ 
Saroonda. 


• **Page 299. 

+ Patre 301, 

t It IS only by the possession of such knowledge, that we can exercise with justice 
oar right of universal arbitration. 
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• 

Names. 

Clans, 

Chioftainships or Fie&. 

6. 

Patta. 

.... Pattawut.1 

f Kiiruicbari, Baroh, aud 

1 Desnokh. * 

7. 

Lakha. 

.... Lakhawut. 


8. 

Bala.. 

.,,, Balawut. 

Dhoouara. 

9. 

Jaitmul. 

. Jaituiulote. 

Palasiii. 

10. 

Kuruo. 

.... Kurnote. 

Luouawas. , 

]1. 

Roopa.. 

.... Roopawut. 

Chooteela. 

12. 

Nathoo. 

.... Nathawut. 

Bikauer. 

13. 

Doongra. 

... Doongerote.' 


14. 

Sauda. 

.... Sandawut. 


15. 

Mando. 

... Maudnote. 

9 

16. 

Biroo. 

.... Birote.. 


17. 

Jugmal. 

.... Jugmalote. 

Estates not mentioned; 

18. 

Hampo.. 

... Harapawut. 

their descendants have 

19: ■ 

’ Sakto.. 

... Saktavvut. 

become dependent on 

20. 

Keriinchund. 


the greater clanships. 

21. 

Urival. 

... Urivalote. 


22. 

Ketsi. 

... Ketsiote. 


23. 

Sntrosal.. 

.... Sutrosalote. 


24. 

Tozmal. 

.... Tezrnalote. 

> 



• Brave soWiors, but, safe in the deep sands, they refuse to serve except on 
emergencies. 








































CHAPTER III. 


Accession of Rao Joda.—Transfers the scat of government from 
Mundore to the new capital Jodhpur.—'Ihe cause.—IVie Vano~ 
priest, or Druids of India. — T'helr penances.—The fourteen sons 
of Jodk.—New settlements of Satulmer, Mairta, Bikaner.—Joda 
dies.—Anecdotes regarding him.—flis personal appearance .— 
Rapid increase of the Rahtore race.—Names of triljcs displaced 
thereby.—Accession of Rao Soojah. -First conflict of the Rahtores 
with the Impei'ialists.—Rape of the Rahtore virgins at Peepar .— 
Gallantry of Soojah .— His death. — Issue.—Succeeded hy his 
grandson Rao Ganga.—His uncle Saga contests the throne. — Ob¬ 
tains the aid of the Lodi Pathans.—Civil War.—Saga slam .— 
liidters invasion of India.—Rana Sanga generalissimo of the 
Rajpoots.—Rao Ganga sends his contingent under his grandson 
Raernul.—Slain at Biana.—Death of Ganga.—Accession of Jtiao 
Maldeo.—Becomes the first amongst the princes of Rajpootatia .— 
Reconquers Nagore and Ajmeer from the Lodis, Jhal&t'e and 
Sewanohfrom the Sindhils.—Reduces the rebellious allodial vassals. 
—Conquest from Jessulmeer.—The Maldotes.—Takes Poknrn .— 
Dismantles Satalmer.—His numerous public icorks.—Cantons 
belonging to Marioar enumerated.—Maldeo resumes several of the 
gr. .n estates.—Makes a scale of rank hereditory in the line of Joda. 
—Period favourable to Matdeo’s consolidation of his power.—His 
power.—His inhospitality to the Emperor Hemayoon.—Shere Shah 
invades Marwar.—Maldeo meets him.—Danger of the Imperial 
army.—Saved by stratagem from destruction.—Rahtore army re¬ 
treats.—Devotion of the two chief clans.—Their destruction .— 
Akher incudes Marwar .— Takes Mairta and Nagwe.—Confers 
them on Uae Sing of Bikaner,—Maldeo sends his second son to 
Akbers court.—Refused to pay homage in person ,.— The emperor 
gives the finnan of Jodhpur to liae Sing.—Rao Maldeo hesieg^ 
by Akber.—Defends Jodhpur.—Sends his son Oodi Sing to Akher .— 
11 is reception.—Receives the title of Raja.—Chnndersen maintains 
Rahtore independence.—Retires to Sewanoh. — Besieged^ and slain. 
—IJis sons.-—Maldeo witnesses the subjection of his kingdom.—liis 
death.—His twelve sons* 
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JoDA was born at Daulo, the appanage of his father in Mewar, in 
the month Bysak, S. 1484. In 1511 he obtained Sojut, and in the 
month Jait, 1515 (A. D. 1450), laid the foundation of Jodhpur, to 
which ho transferred the seat of Government from Muudore. With 
the superstitious Rajpoot,as with the ancient Roman, every event being 
decided by the omen or the augur, it would be contrary to rule if 
so important an occasion as the chatige of capital, and that of an 
infant state, were not marked by some propitious ftrestige, tliat 
would justify the abandonment of a city won by the sword, and 
which had been for ages the capital of Maroo. The intervention, 
in this instance, was of a simple nature; neither the flight of birds, 
the lion’s lair, or celestial manifestation; but the ordinance of 
an anchorite, whose abode, apart from mankind, was a cleft of 
the mountains of Bakurcheerea. But the behests of such ascestics are 
secondary only to those of the divinity, whose organs they are 
jlecmcd. Like the Druids of the Celts, the Vana-perist Jogi, from 
tlic glades of the forest {vana) or recess in the rocks (ffopha), issue 
their oracles to those whom chance or design may conduct to their 
solitary dwelling. It is not surprising that the mandates of such 
beings prove compulsory on the superstitious Rajpoot: we do not 
mean those squalid ascetics, who wander about India, and are objects 
disgusting to the eye ; but the genuine Jogi‘, he who, as the term 
imports, mortifies the flesh, till the wants of humanity are restricted 
merely to what suffices to unite matter with spirit; who has studied 
and comprehended the mystic works, and pored over the systems 
of philosophy, until the full influence of maya (illusion) has perhaps 
unsettled his understanding; or whom the rules of his sect have 
condemned to penance and solitude ; a penance so severe, that we 
remain astonished at the perversity of reason which can submit to 
it.* To these, the Druids of India, the prince and the chieftain 

• We have soon one of these objects, self-condemned never to lie down during 
forty years, ami there remained but three t(» eoiiiplete the term. He had travcllwl 
luiitih, was intoUigent and learned, but far from having contracted the moro-^eness of 
the recluse, 1 liuvc was a benignity of mctii. ami a suavity and simplicity of manner 
m him. quite euoliaiiung. lie talked of bis penance with no vain-glory, and of its 
approaebiiuj term without any sensation. Tlie resting position of this Druid (vana- 
pi-rmt) was by means of a rope suspended from the bough of a tree, in the manner 
ot a .swing, having a cross-bar. on whicli be reclined. The lirst years of this penance, 
he says, were lU'etidfully painful; swollen limbs afloeted him to that degree, that 
he e-\peeted death; but this impression had long since worn ofiE. ‘‘Lveu in this, 
is there n\^ch vanity,” and it would be a nice point to determine wjjctlipr the 
iiuuiagu of man or the approbation of thu Divinity, most sustains the energies under 
such ajipaliiug disciplliuo. 
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would resort for instruction. They requested neither lands nor gold; 
to them “ the boasted wealth of Bokhara” was as a particle of dust 
Such was the ascestic who recommended Joda to erect his castle 
on ‘ the Hill of Strife’ (Jodagir), hitherto known as Bakurcheerea, 
or * the bird’s nest,’ a projecting elevation of the same range on 
which Mundore was placed, and about four miles south of it. 
Doubtless its inaccessible position seconded th e recommendation of 
the hermit, I'for its scarped summit renders it almost impregnable, 
while its superior elevation permits the sons of Joda to command, 
from the windows of their palace, a range of vision almost compre¬ 
hending the limits of their sway. In clear wea ther, they can view 
the summits of their southern barrier, the gigantic Aravali; but iu 
every other direction, it fades away in the boundless expanse of 
sandy plains. Neither the founder, nor his monitor, the ascetic, 
however, were engineers, and they laid the foundation of this 
strong-hold without consideiing what an indispensable adjunct to 
successful defence was good water; but to prevent any slur on 
the memory of Joda, they throw the blame of this defect on the 
hermit. Joda’s engineer, in tracing the line of circumvallation, 
found it necessary to include the spot chosen as his hermitage, and 
his remonstrance for undisturbed possession was treated with 
neglect; whether by the prince as well as the chief architect, the 
legend says not. The incensed Jogi pronounced an imprecation, 
that the new castle should possess only brackish water, aud all the 
efforts made by succeeding princes to obt aiu a better quality, by 
blasting the rock, have failed. The memory of the Jogi is sanctified, 
though his anger compelled them to construe t au apparatius, whereby 
water for the supply of the garrison is e levated from a small lake 
at the foot of the rock, which, being entire ly commanded from the 
walls, an assailant would find difficult to cut oif. This was the third 
grand event iu the fortunes of the Rahtores, from the settlement of 
Seoji.* 

Such was the abundant progeny of these princes, that the 
limits of their conquests soon became too contracted. The issue ♦ 

* Palli did not remain to Scoji’s descendants, when tlicy went westward and 
settled on the I^ooni: the Seesodias took it with other lands from the Purihar o£ 
Mundore. It was the fend already adverted to with Mewar which obtained for him 
the fertile districts of I’alii and Sojut, by which his territories at length toiicherl 
the Aravali, and the fears of tlie assassin of Raua Koembho made his parricidal son 
relinquish the provincue of bambhur and Ajincer.—See vol. 1, p, 309. 
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of the three last princes, vis. the fourteen sons of Chonda, the 
twenty-four of Rinmull, and fourteen of Joda, had already apportioned 
amongst them the best lands of the country, and it became necessary 
to conquer “ fresh fields in which to sow the Rahtore seed.” 

Joda had fourteen sons, vis. 


Names of Chiefs. Clans. 

1. Santul, or Satil. 

2. Soojoh (Sooraj). 

3. Gomoh. 


~4‘ Doodoh.Mairtea, 


Fiefs or Chieftainships. 


Bcmarks. 


.Satulmer.. 


I' Three coss from 
Pokurn. 




.Succeeded Joda. 


..No issue. 

f Doodoh took 

Sainbhur from 
the Chohans. 
He had one son, 
Beerum, whose 
two sons, Jeiuml 
and Jugmal, 
founded the 
clans Jeimulote 
\ and Jugmalote. 


Mairta.^ 


5. Birsing..Bi^singate.Nolai.In Malwa. 

6. Beeko.Beekaet.Beekaner.Independent state. 

7. Bharmul.Bharmulote.Bai Bhilara... - 

8. Seoraj.Seorajote.Dhoonara.On the Looni. 

9. Kurmsi.Kurmsote.Kewnsir. . 

10. Eaemul.Raemulote... - - 

11. Samutsi.Samutseote.Dawaroh.. 

12. Beeda.Beedawut.Beedavati.In Nagore district. 

13. Bunhur.1 Clans and fiefs not 

14. Neembo.j mentioned. 

The eldest son, Santul, born of a female of Boondi, established 

himself in the north-west corner, on the lands of the Bhattis, and 
%uilt a fort, which he called Satulmer, about five miles from Pokurn. 
He was killed in action by a Khan of the Sahraes (the Saracens of 
the Indian desert), whom he also slew. His ashes were burnt at 
Kusmoh, and an altar was raised over them, where seven of his*wives 
became suttees. 

The fourth son, Doodoh, established himself on the plains of 
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Mairta, and Jiis clan, the Mairtea, ismimerona, and has always sustain-* 
ed the reputation of being the “ first swords” of Maroo. His daught¬ 
er was the celebrated Meera Bae, wife of Rana Khoorabo,* and he 
was the grandsire of the heroic Jeimul, wlio defended Cheetoro 
against Akber, and whose descendant, Jeyt Sing of Beduore, is still 
one of the sixteen chief vassals of the Oodipur court. 

The sij^th son, Booko, followed the path already trod by his 
uncle Kandul, with whom he united, and conquered the tracts po.ss- 
essed by the six Jit communities. He created a city, which he call¬ 
ed after himself Beekatier, or Bikaner. 

Joda outlived the foundation of his new capital thirty years, and 
beheld his and grandsons rapidly peopling and subjugating the 
regions of Maroo. In S. 154.5, aged sixty-otie, he departed this life, 
and his ashes were housed with those of his fathers, in the ance.stral 
abode of Mundore. This prince, the second founder of his race in 
these regions, was mainly indebted to the adversities of early life for 
the prosperity his later years enjoyed; they led him to the discovery 
of worth in the more ancient,.but neglected, allodial proprietors dis¬ 
placed by his ancestors, and driven into the least accessible regions 
of the desert. It was by their aid he was enabled to redeem Mun¬ 
dore, when expelled by the Gholotcs, and he nobly preserved the 
remembrance thereof in the day of his prosperity. The warriors 
whose forms are sculptured from the living rock at Mundore, owe 
the perpetuity of their fame to the gratitude of Joda; through them 
be not only recovered, but enlarged his dominions. *f* In less than 
three cet-i^uries after their migration from Canouj, the Rahtorcs, the 
i.s.sue of Seoji, spread over a surface of four degrees of longitude 
and the same extent of latitude, or nearly 80,000 miles square, 
they amount at this day, in spite of the havoc occasioned by perpo-» 
tual wars and famine, to 500,000 souls. While we thus contemplate 
the renovation of the Rahtore race, from a single scion of that mag¬ 
nificent tree, whose branches once over.shadowed the plains of Gatiga, 
let us withdraw from oblivion some of the many noble names they 
displaced, which now live only in the poet’s page. Well may the*' 
Rajpoot repeat the ever-recurring simile, “All is unstable; life is 
“like the scintillation of the fire-fly; house and land will depart, 
'‘lRit*a good name will last for ever!” What a list of n^ble tribes 

* See Vol. I. p. .W!). 

f See Voi. I. p. 767. 
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* could WQ efiTinierate now erased from independent existence by the 
successes of “the children of Siva” ! • Piiriharas, 

Eendos, Sanklas, Chohans, Gohels, Dabeys, Sindhils, Mohils, Soni- 
giirras, Oattis, Jits, Hools, Sso, and the few who still exist only aa 
retainers of the Rah tore. 

Soqjohf (Soorajmul) succeeded, and occupied the padt of Joda. 
during twenty-seven years, and had at least the merit of adding ta 
the stock of Seoji, 

The contentions for empire, during the vacillating dynasty of 
the Lodi kings of Delili, preserved the sterile lands of Maroo from 
tlieir cupidity; and a second dynasty, the Shere-shahi, intervened 
ere ‘ t/ie sons of Joda were summoned to measure sword.s with the 
Imperialists?. But in S. 1572 (A.D. 1516), a desultory band of 
Pathans made an incursion during the fair of the Teej, J held at the 
town of Peepar, and carried off one hundred and forty maidens of 
Macoo. The tiding.? of the rape of the virgin Rajpootnis were conveyed 
to tSoqjoh, who put him.self at the head of such vassals as were in 
attendance, and pursued, overtook and redeemed them, with the 
loss of his own life, but not without a full measure of vengeance 
ageinst the “northern barbarian.” The subject is one chosen by 
the itinerant miu.strel of Maroo, who, at the fair of the Teej, still 
sings the rape of the one hundred and forty virgins of Peepar, and 
their rescue by their cavalier prince at the price of his own blood. 

Soojoh had five sons, viz. 1. Bhago, who died in non-age: his 
son Ganga succeeded to the throne. 2. Oodoh, who had eleven sons: 
they formed the clan Oodawut, whose chief fiefs are Neemaj, Jytarum, 
Goondoche, Biratea, Raepur, &c. besides places in Mewar. 3. Saga, 
from whom descended the clan Sagawut; located at Burwoh. 4. 
Priag, who originated the Priagote clan. 5. Beerumdeo, whose son, 
Naroo, receives divine honours as the putra of Maroo, and whose 
statue is worshipped at Sojut. Hisdiscendants are styled Narawut 
Joda, of whom a branch is established at Puchpahar, in Harouti. 

Ganga, grandson of Soojoh, succeeded his grandfather in S. 1572 
(A.D. 1516); but his uncle. Saga, determined to contest his right 
to the (jadi, invited the aid of Dowlut Khan Lodi, who had recently 
expelled the Rahtores from Nagore. With this auxiliary a civil 

• Scoji is the Bhaka for Siva;—they* w merely an adjunct of respett. • • 

t Ojie of tbo chronicles makes Saijl occupy the gtuU after Joda, duriug three yearn ; 
but this appeal's a mistake—he was killed in defending Satulmer. 

I Fur a dcscriptiuD of this festival, see Vol. 1. p. 6l;i. 
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strife commenced, and the sods of Joda were marshalled against' 
each other. Qanga, coDfiDding in the rectitude of his cause, and. 
reckoning upon the support of the best swords of Maroo, spumed 
the offer of compromise made by the Pathan, of a partition of its 
lands between the claimants, and gave battle, in which his uncle 
Saga was slain, and his auxiliary, Dowlut Khan, ignominiously 
defeated. 

Twelve years after the accession of Ganga, the sons of Joda 
were called on to unite their forces to Mewar to oppose the invasion 
of the Moguls from Turkistan. Sanga Rana, who had resumed the 
station of his ancestors amongst the princes of Hind, led the war, 
and the king of Maroo deemed it no degradation to acknowledge 
his supremacy, and send his quotas to fight under the standard of 
Mewar, whose chronicles do more justice to the Rahtores than those 
of their own bards. This, which was the last confederation made 
by the Rajpoots for national independence, was defeated, as already 
related, in the fatal field of Biana, were, had treachery not aided 
the intrepid Baber, the Rahtore sword would have had its full share in 
rescuing the nation from the Mahomedan yoke. It is sufficient to 
state that a Rahtore was in the battle, to know that he would bear 
its brunt; and although we are ignorant of the actual position of 
the Rana, we may assume that their post was in the van. The 
young prince Raemul (grandson of Ganga), with the Mairtea chief¬ 
tains Khartoe and Rutna, and many others of note, fell against the 
Chagi'ai on thi eventful day. 


Gonga died* four years after this event, and was succeeededby 
Maldeo in S. 1588 (A.D 1532), a name as distinguished as any 
of the noble princes in the chronicles of Maroo. The position of 
Marwar at this period was eminently excellent for the increase and 
consolidation of its resoiirces. The emperor Baber found no tempta¬ 
tion in her sterile lands to divert him from the rich plains of the 
Ganges, where he had abundant occupation ; and the district and 


strong-holds on the emperor’s frontier of Maroo, still held by tlj|» 
officer of the preceding dynasty, were rapidly acquired by Maldeo, 
who planted his garrisons in the very heart of Dhoondar. The 
death of Sanga Rana, and the misfortunes of the house of Mewar, 


enrsed with a succession of minor princes, and at once beset by the 

Lu * ^l*t® Ganga, was poisoned; but this is not confirmed by any 

otacr aatuonty* 
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, Moguls from the north, and the kings of Guzzerat, left Maldeo 

to the uncontrolled exercise of his power, which, like a true Rajpoot, 

he employed against friend and foe, and became beyond a doubt the 

first prince of Rajwarra, or, in foct, as styled by the Mahomedan 

historian Feriahta, “ the most potent prince in Hindusthan/’ 

The year of Maldeo’a installation, he redeemed the two most 

important possessions of his house, Nagore and Ajmeer. In 1596 

he captured Jhalore, Sewauoh, and Bhadrajoon from the'* Sindhils ; 

and two years later dispossessed the sons of Beeka of supreme power 

in Bikaner. Mehwo, and the tracts on the Looni, the earliest 

possessions of his house, which had thrown off all dependauce, he 

once more subjugated, and compelled the ancient allodial tenantry 

to hold of him in chief, and serve with their quotas. He engaged 

in war with the Bhattis, and conquered Beekumptir, where a branch 

of his family remained, and are now incorporated with the Jessul* 

nicer state, and, under the name of Maldotes,* have the credit of 

being the most daring robbers of the desert. He even established 

branches of his family in Mewar and Dhoondar, took, and fortified 

Chatsoo, not twenty miles south of the capital of the Ouchwahas. 

He captured and restored Serohi from the Deoras, from which house 

was his mother. But Maldeo not only acquired, but determined 

to retain, his conquests, and erected numerous fortifications through* 

out the country. He enclosed the city of Jodpur with a strong 

wall, besides erecting a palace, and adding other works to the fortress. 

The circumvallations of Mairtea and its fort, which he called 

Malkote, cost him £24,000. He dismantled Satulmer, and with 

the materials fortified Pokurn, which he took from the Bhattis, 

transplanting the entire population, which comprehended , the 

richest merchants of Rajasthan. He erected forts at Bhadrajoon, 

ou the hill of Bheemlode, near Sewanoh.at Gooudoche, at Rceah, 

Feepar, and Dhoouara. He made the Kooudulkote at Sewauoh, 

and greatly added to that of Filodi, first made by Hamira Nirawut. 

He also erected that bastion in Gurh Beetli (the citadel of Ajmeer) 

dRlled the Kote-boorj, and shewed his skill in hydraulics by the 

construction of a wheel to bring water into the fort. The chronicler 

adds, tiiat “ by the wealth of Sumbur,” meaning the resources of 

this salt lake, he was enabled to accomplish these works, and fur- 
_»_____ i __—*—- 

* Mr, iSlpluiiBtoae apprehended an attack from the Maldotes on his way to 
CaubuL 
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iiishes a list of the possessions of Jodpnr at this period, which we 
cannot exclude: Sojut, Sanibur, Mairtea, Khatah, Bednore, Ladnoo, 
Raepur, Bhadrajoon, Nagore, Sewanoh, Lohagurh, Jykulgiirli, 
Bikaner, Beenmahl, Pokurn, Barmair, Kusoli, Rewasso, Jajawur, 
Jhalore, Baoli, Mular, Nadole, Filodi, Sanchore, Deedvvaua, Ohatsoo, 
Lowain, Mularoa, Deorah, Futtehpur, Umursir, Kliawur, Bauiapur, 
Tonk, Thoda, Ajineer Jehajpur and Pramar-ca-Oodipur (in Sikha- 
vati); in all thirty-eight districts, several of which, at Jhalore, 
Ajmeer, Tonk, Thoda and Bednore, comprehended each three hundred 
and sixty townships, and tliere were none which did not number 
eighty. But of those enumerated in Dlioundar, as Chatsoo, Lowain, 
Took, Thoda, and Jehajpur in Mewar, the possession was but tran¬ 
sient; and although Bednore, and its tliree hundred and sixty 
townships, were peopled by Rahtore.s, they were the descendants 
of the Mairteas under Jclmiil, who became one of the great vassals 
of Mewar, and woidd, in its defence, at all times drew their swords 
against the land which gave them birth.* This branch of the 
house of Joda had for some time been too powerful for subjects, and 
Mairtea was resumed. To this act Mewar was indebted for the 
services of this heroic chief. At the same time, the growing power 
of others of the great vassalage of Marwar was checked by resump¬ 
tions, when Jytarua from the Oodawuts, and several other fiefs, were 
added to the fisc. The feudal allotments had never been regulated, 
but went on increasing with the energies of the state, and the 
progeny of its prince.s, each having on his birth and appanage 
assigned to him, until the whole land of Maroo was split into 
innumerable portions. Muldeo saw the necessity for checking this 
subdivision, and he created a gradation of ranks, and established 
its perpetuity in certain branches of the sous of Rinmull and Joda, 
which has never been altered. 

Ten years of undisturbed possession were granted Maldeo to 
perfect his designs, ere his cares were diverted from these to his 
own defence. Baber, the founder of the Mogul dynasty, was dead, 
and his sou and successor hud been driven from his newly-conquered 
throne by his provincial lieutenant, Shere Shah: so rapidly do 
revolutions crowd upon each other where the sword is the universal 
aubil^'ator. We have elsewliere related that the fugitive monarch 

• Such iB the iiolpoot’s notion of smundherma, or “ fidelity to him whose salt 
„ they eat,’’ their iiumediate lord, even against their king. 
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, sought the protection of Maldeo, and we stigmatized his conduct 
as uiioational; but we omitted to state tliat Mai deo, then heir- 
npparent, lost his eldest, perhaps then only son Haemiil in the 
battle of Biana, who led the aid of Marwar on that memorable day, 
and consequently the name of Chagitai, whether in fortune or in 
ihght, had no great claims to his regard. But little did Maldeo 
dream how closely the fortunes of his house would be linked with 
those of the fugitive Hemayoon, and that the infant Akt^r, born in 
this emergency, was destined to revenge this breach of hospitality. 
Still less could the proud Rahtore, who traced his ancestry on the 
throne of Oanouj one thousand years before of the “ barbarian” of 
Ifierghana, deem it within the range of probability, that ho should 
receive honours at such hands, or that the first title of Haja, J^ajes- 
war, or ‘raja, lord of rajas,’ would be conferred ou his own sou by 
this infant, then rearing amidst the sand-hills at the extremity of 
his desert dominion 1 It is curious to indulge in the speculative 
inquiry, whether, when the great Akber girded Oodi Sing with the 
sword of honour, and marked Ijis forehead with the unguent 
^f Raja-shah, lie brought to mind the conduct of Maldeo, which 
doomed his birth to take place in the dismal castle of Amerkote, 
instead of in the splendid halls of Delhi. 

Maldeo derived no advantage from his inhospitality; for 
whether the usurper deemed his exertions insufficient to secure the 
royal fugiiive, or felt his own power insecure with so potent a neigh¬ 
bour, he led an army of eighty thousand men into Marwar. Maldeo 
allowed them to advance, and formed an army of fifty thousand 
Rajpoots to oppose him. The judgment and caution he exercised 
were so great, that Shere Shall, well versed in the art of war, was 
obliged to fortify his camp at every stop. Instead of an easy 
conquest, he soon repented of Ins rashness when the admirable 
dispositions of the Rajpoots made him dread an action, and iVoni 
a position whence he found it impossible to retreat. For a month 
the armies lay in the sight of each otlier, every day the king’s situ- 
*ation becoming more critical, and from which he saw not the 
slightest chance of extrication. In this exigence he had recourse 
to one of those stratagems which have often operated successfully 
ou the I^gpoot, by sowing distrust in his mind as to the §dq)ity 
of his vassals. He penned a letter, as if in correspondence with 
them, which he contrived to Lave dropped, as by accident, by a 
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messenger sent to negotiate. Perhaps the severity of the resump¬ 
tions of estates seconded this scheme of Shere Shahfor when the 
stipulated period for the attack had arrived, tlie raja countermanded 
it. The reasons for this conduct, when success was apparent, 
were soon propagated; when one or two of the great leaders, in 
oi-der to demonstrate their groundlessness, gave an instance of that 
devotion with which the annals of these states abound. At the 
head of twelve thousand, they attacked and forced the imperial 
entrenched camp, carrying destruction even to the quarters of the 
emperor; but multitudes prevailed, and the patriotic clans were 
almost annihilated. Maldeo, when too late, saw through the stratagem 
which had made him doubt the loyalty of his vassals. Superstitioq, 
and the reproaches of his chieftains for his unworth}' suspicions, 
did the rest; and this first levee en masse of the descendants of 
Seoji, airayed in defence of their national liberties, was defeated. 
With justice did the usurper pay homage to their gallantry, when 
he exclaimed, on his deliverance from this peril, “ he had nearly 
lost the empire of Hindusthan for a handful of barley,”* 

Maldeo was destined to outlive the Shere-shahi dynasty, and • 
to see the imperial crown of India once more encircle the brows of 
the fugitive Hemayoon.f It had been well for the Rah tores had 
his years been lengthened; for his mild disposition and natural 
indolence of character gave them some chance that these qualities 
would be their best advocate. But he did not long survive the 
restoration. Whether the mother of his successor, prince Akber, 
not yet fifteen, stimulated by the recollection of her misfortunes, 
nursed his young animosity against Maldeo for the miseries of 
Amerkote, or whether it was merely an act of cautionary policy to 
curb the Rajpoot power, which was inconsistent with his own, iu 
S. 1617 (A.D. 1561) he invaded Marwar, and laid siege to Malakote 
or Mairtea, which he took after an obstinate and sanguinary 
defence, part of the garrison cutting their way through his host, 
and making good their retreat to their prince. The important 
castle of Nagore was also captur^; and both these strong-holds^ 
and their lands were conferred by Akber on the younger branch 

* In allusion to the poverty of the soil, as unfitted to produce richer ^ains. 

'JIhere is a biographical account of this monarch, during his exi^c in Persia, 
written by his abdar, ot • cui»-bcarcr,’ iu the library of Major \V. Yule, of Edinburgh, 
and which, when translated, will complete the Beries of biography of the members of 
the house of I’lmonr. 
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of the family, Rae Sing, prince of Bikaner, now estabJished in 
independence of the parent state, Jodpur, 

In 1626 (A.D. 1569), Maldeo succumbed to necessity; and in 
conformity with the times, sent his second son, Chuudersen, with 
gifts to Akber, then at Ajmeer, which had become an integral part 
of the monarchy; but Akber was so dissatisfied with the disdainful 
bearing of the desert king, who refused personally to pay his 
-court, that he not only guaranteed the free possession of Bikaner 
to Rae Sing, but presented him with the firman for Jodpur 
itself, with supremacy over his race. Chundersen appears to have 
possessed all the native pride of the Rahtore, and to have been 
prepared to contest his country's independence, in spite of Akber 
and the claiins of his elder brother, Oodi Sing, who eventually was 
more supple in ingratiating himself into the monarch’s favour. 
At the close of life, the old Rao had to stand a siege in his capital, 
and after a brave but fruitless resistance, was obliged to yield homage, 
and pay it in the person of his son Oodi Sing, who, attending 
.with a contingent, was enrolled amongst the commanders of ‘one 
‘ thousandand shortly after was invested with the title of Moota 
j^aja, or ‘ the fat Raja,’ by which epithet alone he is designated in 
the annals of that period. 

Chundersen, with a considerable number of the brave vassals of 
Maroo, determined to cling to independence and the rude fare of the 
desert, rather than servilely follow in the train of the despot. 
When driven from Jodpur, they took post in Sewanoh, in the 
western extremity of the state, and there held out to the death. 
For seventeen years he maintained his title to the and divided 
the allegiance of the Rahtores with his elder brother Oodi Sing 
(though supported by the king), and stood the storm in which he 
nobly fell, leaving three sons, Oogursen, Aiskurn, and Rae Sing, who 
fought a duel with Rao Soortan, of Sirohi, and was slain, with twenty- 
four of his chiefs,* near the town of Duttani. 

k Maldeo, though he submitted to acknowledge the supremacy of 
the emperor, was at least spared the degradation of seeing a daughter 
of his blood bestowed upon the opponent of his faith ; he died soon 
after the title was conferred on his son, which sealed the dependence 

__ t ___——_* *_ 

* It was fought witlr a certain number on each side, Rahtores against Deoras, a 
branch of the Chohnns, the two bravest of all the Rajpoot races. It reminds us of 
some of the duels related bj Froissart. 
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of Maroo. Hia latter tlays were a dismal contrast to those whict 
witnessed his conquests in almost eveiy part of Kajpootana, but he 
departed from this world in time to preserve his own honour untar¬ 
nished, with the character of the most valiant and energetic Rajpoot 
of his time. Could he have added to his years and maintained theii 
ancient vigour, he might, by a junction with Pertap of Mewar, who 
siugle-haudod commenced Ins career just as Maldeo’s closed, have 
maintained Rajpoot iudepeudcncc against the rising power of the 
Moguls.* 

Maldeo, who died S. 1G71 (A.D. 1615), had twelve sons;— 

1. Ram Sing, who was banished, and found refuge with the Rana 
of Mewar ; he had seven sons, the fifth of whom, Ke.soodas, 
fixed at Cliooly Malieswur. 

2. Raemul, who was killed in the battle of Biaua. 

3. Oodi Sing, Raja of Marwar. 

4. Chundersen, by a wife of the Jhala tribe ; had three sons, the 
eldest, Oogurseu, got BiNAi; he had three sous, Kurrun, 
Kanji, and Kahiin. 

5. Aiskuru ; descendants at Jooncah. 

6. Gopal-das; killed at Eedur. 

7. Pirthi Raj ; descendants at Jhalorc, 

3. Rnttunsi; descendants at Bhadrajoon, 

9. Bhiiiraj ; descendants at Ahari. 

10. Bikramajeet 

11. Bhan 

12 . - 


l^No notice of them. 


See Aunals of Mewar, p. 355 ct si tj. 



chapter IV. 


Altered condition of theprincm of Marwar.—Installation of^JkOja Oodi 
Sing.—JSfot acknowledged bg the most powerful clans until the death 
of Chundersen.—Historical retrospect .— The three chief epochs of 
JHaricar history, from the contpiest of its dependence on the empire. 
— Order of succession changed, with change of capital, in Mewar, 
Amber, and Marwar .— Branches to which the succession is con- 
fijted .— Dangers of mistaking these. — H,camples.—Joda regulates 
the ftefs .— The eight great nobles of Marwar .— These regulations 
maintained by Maldeo, xcho added to the .secondax'y fefs. — li'icfs 
- perpetuated in the elder branches .— The brothers and sons of 
./oda .— descrijp.ions of fief—AntiipiUy of Rajpoot feudal 

systrm.—Akber maintains it.—Paternity of the Itttjpoot socereigns 
not a felion, as in Kuropc .— 'The lowest Rajpoot claims kindred, 
until the sovereign .— The name, Oodi Sing, fatal to RajpooLana .— 
Bestows his sister Jod Bae on Akber.—Advantage to the Rahtores 
of this marriage. — IS'anierons proi/eny of Oodi —Establishes 

the fie fs of (toeingaril and Pisangnvh. — Kidieugurh and Rutlam. 
—Rcmarkcdde death of Raja Oodi Sing. — Anecdotes .— Issue of 
Oodi Sing .— Table of descent. 

The death of Maldeo formed an important epoch in the annals 
of the Rahtores. Up to this period, the will had waited upon the 
wish of the gallant descendants of Siva ; but now the vassals of 
Maroo acknowkuiged one mightier than they. Tlie banner of the 
empire Hoated pre-emine!it over the ' paxichranga,’ the five-coloured 
flag, which had led the Rahtores from victory to victory, and waved 
from the sandhills of Amerkote to the salt-lake of Sambhur; from 
tl>e desert bordering the Garah to the peaks of the Aravali. Hence¬ 
forward,‘the Rahtore princes had, by their actions or subservience, 
to ascend by degrees tlie steps to royal favour. They were required 
to maintain a contingent of their proud vassals, headed by the heir, 
to serve at t’rte Mogul’s pleasure. Their deeds own them, not ign'obfy, 
the grace of the imperial court; but had slavish submission been 
■the sole imtU to elevation, the Rahtore princes would never have 
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attained a grade beyond the first * 7 nunsuh,* conferred on Oodi* 

* 

Sing. Yet though streams of wealth enriched the barrren plains^ 
of Maroo; although a portion of the spoils of Golcondaand Beejipur 
augmented its treasures, decorated its palaces, and embellished its 
edifices and inansuleuin.s ; although the desert kings took the ‘ right 
‘baud’ of all tlie feudality of Hind, whether indigenous or foreign 
—a ituJ^l assenibl.ige of no less than seventy-six petty kingdoms— 
yet tin- Ih-btojo felt the sense of his now degraded condition, and 
it often b' l it forth even in the presence of the suzerain. 

death orenrred in S. 1C25 ; but the chronicles do nob 
admit of Oodi Sing’s elevation until the death of Lis brother 
ChunUcfs'.n, from which period w'e may reckon that he "was, though 
junior, the choice both of his father and the nobles, who did not ap¬ 
prove of Oodi Sing’s snbmission to Akber. In fact, the Raja led the 
royal forces against the most powerful of bis vas.sals, and resumed 
almost all t!«e pos'.se.s.sions of the Mairteas, and weakened the others. 

Boforn we proceed to trace the course pursued by Oodi Sing, who 
was .seated upon the cushion of Maldeo in S. 1040 (A. D. ]5''4), lob 
U.S east a short retrospect over the annals of Maroo, since the migra¬ 
tion of the grandson of the potentate of Cauouj, wlu'ch, compared 
with the ample page of western hi.story, present little jnore than a 
chronicle of hard names, though not destitute of facts interesting to 
political science. 

In the table before the reader, aided by the explanations in the 
text, he will .see the whole process of the coJiqiiest, peopling, and 
oetthui "ut of an extensive region, with its partition or allotments 
amongst an innumberable frevuge (Jjhyah), whose children cotitinue 
to hold them as vassals of their king and brother, the descendant of 
their mutual ancestor Sivaji. , 

We may divide the annals of Marwar, from the migration of 
Sivaji from Canouj to the accession of Oodi Sing, into three distinct 
epochs: 

1st. From the settlement of Seoji in the land of Khor, «ti 
A.D. 1212, to the conquest of Mundore by Cbonda, in A.D. 1381; 

2d. From the conquest of Mundore to the founding of Jodpur, 
ill A.D. 1459 ; and 

*3d. From the founding of Jodpur to the accession of Oodi 
Sing, in A.D. 1584, when the Eahtores acknowledged the supremacy 
of the empire. 



ANNALS OF MARWAR, S5 

I The two first epochs were occupied in the subjugation of the 
western portion of the desert from the ancient allodiality ; nor was 
it until Ghoiida conquered Mnndore, on the decline of the Chohaus 
of the east, that the fertile lands on either side the Looni were 
formed into fiefs for the children of Riumull and Joda. A change 
of capital with the Rajpoot is always productive of cliange in the 
internal organization of the state; and not untre(|uently tiie rare 
changes its appellation with its capital. The foundation of Jodpur 
was a new era, and henceforth the throne of Maroo could only be 
occupied by the tribe of Joda, and from branches not constituting 
the vassals of the crown, who were cut off from succession. This 
is a peculiar feature in Rajpoot policy, and is comiuon to the whole 
race, as will be hereafter more distinctly pointed out in the annals 
of Ajineer. 

Joda, with all the ambition of the founder of a state, gave a new 
foKin to the feudal institutions of bis country. Necessity, combined 
■with juide, led him to promulgate a statute of limitatiou of the 
sub-inft;udatious of Maroo. The immense progeny of his father 
111111111111 , twenty-four sons, and his own, of fourteen, almost all of 
Avh'un had numerous issue, rendered it requisite to fix tlie number 
ami extent of the fiefs ; and amongst them, henceforward constitu- 
ting permanently the freraye of Maroo, the lands were partitioned, 
Kandul liaving emigrated and established his own numerous issue, 
the Ivamlulotes, in Bikaner. The two brothers next to Joda, viz. 
Champa, and Ivooinpa, with his two sons, Doodo and Kurmsi, and 
liis grandson, Oodoh, were declared the heads of the femlal associa¬ 
tion under their names, tlio Champawuts, Kaiiipawuts, Mairteas (sous 
of Doodo), Kurinsotes, and Oodavvuts, continue to be “ the lullars 
of Maroo,” Eight great estates, called the ayht thacoorait, or ‘eight 
lordships’ of Mar war, each of the nominal animal value of fifty 
tlioiisatid rupees (£3,000), were settled on these persons, and their 
immense influence has obtained many others for younger branches of 
their clans. The title of the first noble of Maroo was given to Champa 
and his issue, who have often made its princes tremble on their thrones. 
Besides these, inferior appanages were settled on the junior branches, 
brothers, sous, and grandsons of Joda, which were also djsomed 
hereditary aijd irresumable; to use their own phrase, tlieir bath,f 


* From balm, ‘ to divide, to partition.’ 
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or * allotment/to which they consider their title AS SAcrcd us that’ 
of their prince to his throne, of whom tliey say, " When our services' 
are acceptable, then is he ovir lord, when not, we are again his 
brothers and kin, claimants, and laying claim to the land.*” 

Rao Maldeo confirmed this division of Joda, though he increased 
the secondary fiefs, and as the boundaries of Marwar were completed 
in his reig^i, it was essentially necessary to confirm the limitation. 
The feudal states of Marwar are, therefore, perpetuated in the 
offspring of the princes from Joda to Maldeo, and a distinction exists 
between them arid those subsecjuently conferred; the first, being 
obtained by conquest, are deemed irrevocable, and mustbe prepetuat- 
ed by adopti-.-n on the failure of lineal isstie ; whereas the other may, 
on lapses, be resumed and added to the fisc whence it emanated. 
1’he fiscal domain of the Rajpoot princes cannot, says their tradi¬ 
tionary lore, be alienated for more than a life-interest; but this was 
rule, though visible in anecdotes of past days, hius been infringed 
with their general disorganiscation. These instances, it may be 
asserted, affwd. the distinctions of allodial and feudal lands. Of the 
Humorous clans, the issue of Sooji to Joda, which are spread over 
the northern and western parts of the state, some, partly from tho 
difficulty of their position, partly from a feeling of respect to their 
remote ancestry, enjoy almost entire independence. Yot tliey re¬ 
cognize the prince of Maroo as their liege lord when his crown is 
endangered, and render homage on his accession or any great family 
event. These cians hold without grant or fine, and may properly he 
called ti'O allodial chieftains. Of this number we may enurnuivite 
the lordships of Barmair. Kotorah, Seo, Phulsuond, &c. Others there 
are wlio, though less independent, may also be styled the allodiality 
of Marwar, wlio are to furnish their quotas when demanded, and 
perform personal homage on all great days of rejoicing; of these 
are Melnvo, Siiidri, &c. The ancient clans scattered over the land, 
or serving tlio more modern chieftains, are recognized by their 
patronymic distinctions, by those versed in the chronicles ; thouf^i 
many hear the names of Dooliurca, Mangulea, Oohur, and Dhandul, 
w'ithout knowing them to be Rabtore. The mystic page of the 
bard is always consulted previous to any marriage, in order to 
pT-e\f!nta violation of tlie matrimonial canons of the Rf^poots, which 

* .«(:<; <.he remori«traiiee of the vasbal fiascciidaiitH of llieso chiefs, expelled their 
patiimouy by their prince, to the Eui,libh enemy, Vol, l.p, 211, 
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are stricter than the Mosaic, and this keeps np the know]ed<fe 
of the various branches of their own and other races, which would 
otherwise perish. 

Whatever term may be applied to these institutions of a martial 
race, and which for the sake of being more readily understood we 
have elsewhere called, and shall continue to disignate, ‘feudal,’ we 
have not a shadow of doubt that they were commoiu to the Rajpoot 
races from the remotest ages, and that Seoji conveyed them from the 
seat of his ancestors, Canouj. A finer picture does not exist of the 
splendour of feudal array than the camp of its last monarch, Jey- 
chiind, in the contest with the Chohan. The annals of each and 
eveiy state bear evidence to a system strictly parallel to that of 
Europe; more especially Mewar, where, thirteen hundi'cd years 
ago, we see the entire feudatories of the state throwing up their 
grants, giving their liege lord defiance, and threatening him with 
their vengeance. Yet, having ‘ eaten his salt.’ they forcboro to 
ju'oeood to ho.stilities till a whole 3’ear had elap.sed, at the expira¬ 
tion of which the)' deposed him.* AUher, who was partial to Hindu 
institutions, borrowed much from them, iu all that couceruod his 
cwu regulations. 

In contrasting the.se customs with analogous ones iu the west, 
the reader should never lose sight of one point, which must iullu- 
euce the analog}', r/j. the patriarchal form which chanicterizes tlie 
feudal .s3'.stcm in all countries; and as, amongst the Rajpoots, all 
their vassalage is of tlieir own kin and blood (save a slight mixture 
of loreign nobles as a counterpoise), the paternity of the sovereign 
is no fiction, as iii Europe; so that from the sou of Champa, who 
take.s the riglit hand of his prince, to the meanest vassal, who 
servos inerel}' for liis (ratiou'i), all are linked by the tic of 

consanguinity, of which it is diilicult to say whether it is most pro¬ 
ductive of evil or good, since it has afforded examples as brilliant 
and as dark as any iu the history of mankind. The devotion 
wliich made twelve thousand, out of the fifty thousand, “ sous of 
Jolla,” prove their fidelity to Maldeo, has ofteu been emulated 
oven to the present day. 

The chronicles, as before stated, are at variance with regard 
_*---*_!_ 

• Vt'l. 1. 21.'). 

t Litoral]}’,‘a bcllj.ful.’ 
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to the accession of Oodi Sing: some date it from the death of 
Maldeo, in S. 1625 (A.D. 1569); others from that of his elder 
brother Cliuudersen, slain in the storm of Sewanoh. The name 
of Oodi appears one of evil portent in the annals of Rajasthan.* 
While “Oodi, the fat',' was inhaling the breeze of imperial power, 
which spread a haze of prosperity over Maroo, Pertap of Mewar, 
the idol of the Rajpoots, was enduring every hardship in the 
attempt to “work out his country’s independence, wliich bad been 
sacrificed b}’^ his father, Oodi Sing, In this he failed, but he left 
a name hallowed in the hearts of his countrymen, and immortalized 
in the imperishable verse of the bard. 

On the union of the imperial house with that of Jodpur, 
by the marriage of Jod Bae to Akber, the emperor not only restored 
all the possessions he had wrested from Marwar, with the exception of 
Ajmeer, but several rich districts in Malwa, whose revenues doubled 
the resources of his own fiscal dom.aiii. With the aid of his imperial 
brother-in-law, he greatly diminished the power of the fewdtd 
aristocracy, and clipped the wings of almost all the greater vassals, 
while he made numerous sequestrations of the lands of the ancient 
allodiality and lesser vassals; so that it is stated, that, either by 
new settlement or confiscation, he added fourteen hundred villages 
to the fisc. He resumed almost all the lauds of the sous of Doodoh, 
who, from their abode, were termed Mairtca] took Jaitarun from 
the Oodawuts, and other towns of less note from the sons of Clutmpa 
and Koompo. 

Oodi Sing was not ungrateful for the favours heaped upon him 
by the emperor, for whom his Rahtores performed many signal 
services : for the raja was latterly too unwieldly for any steed to 
bear him to battle. The ‘ king of the Desert’ (the familiar epithet 
applied to him by Akber) had a numerous progeny; no less than 
tliirty-fonr legitimate sons and daughters, who added now clans 
ai’d new estates to the feudal association of Maroo: of these the 
most conspicuous are Govingurh and Pisangurh ; while some ob¬ 
tained settlements beyond its limits which became independent 


* Instead of bein^f. as’it imports, the “ ascending," (1) it .shonld for ever, in both 
the b^ns-'S of Maroo and Mewar. signify “setting the puaillanimity of the one sunk 
Mewar, tHat of the other Marwar. • 

(!) Oodifd, in Ransb.rit, (Oodi, in the dialect,) is tantamount to Orieiis, the point 
of rising :— cjb, UdyadUa,' the rising sun.’ 
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and bear the name of the founders. Of these are Kishengurh and 
Rutlam in Malvva. 

OoJi Sing died thirteen years after his inauguration on the 
ctishion of Joda, and thirty-three after the death of Maldeo. The 
nmnncr of his death, as related in the biographical sketches termed 
'Kheat' affords such a specimen of superstition and of Rajpoot 
manners that it would be improper to omit it. T)ic> narrative is 
preceded by some reflections on the moral education of the Rahtoro 
princes, and the wise restraints imposed upon them under the 
vigilant control of chiefs of approved worth and fidelity; so that, 
to use the words of the text, "they often passed their twentieth 
year, ignorant of woman.” If the ‘ fat raja’ had ever known this 
moral restraint, in his riper years he forgot it ; for although ho had 
no less than twenty-seven queens, he cast the eye of dtisire on the 
j'irgin-daughter of a subject, and that subject a Brahmin. 

It was on the, raja’s return from court to his native land, that 
be beheld the damsel, and he determined, notwithstanding the 
sacred character of her father and his own o bligstions as the dis¬ 
penser of law and justice, to enjoy the object of his admiration. The 
h>rahmin was an ‘ Aya-punti! or votary of Aya-Mata, whose shrine 
is at Bai-Bl»ilara. These sectarians of Maroo, very different from 
tlni abstinent Brahmins of Bengal, eat flesh, drink wine, and share 
in all the common enjoyments of life with the martial spirits around 
them. Whether the scruples of the daughter were likely to be easily 
overcome by her royal tempter, or whether the raja threatened force, 
the ‘ Kheat’ does not inform us; but as there was no other course hy 
which the father could save her from pollution bntby her death, he 
re.solved to make it one of vengeance and horror. He dug a sacrificial 
pit, and having slain his daughter, cut her into fragments, and mingling 
therewith pieces of flesh from his own per.son, made the ‘ homa,’ or 
burnt sacrifice to AyaMat.a, and as the smoke and flames ascended, 
he pronounced an imprecation on the raja: “ Let peace be a stranger 
• “ to him ! and in three pahars,* three days, and three years, let me 
** have revenge !” Tlien exclaiming, “ My future dwelling is the Daln 
liaori 1 ” sprung into the flaming pit. The horrid tale w'as related 
to the raja, whose imagination was haunted by the shade of the 
Brahmin ;*and expired at the assigned period, a prey to unfceasing 
remorse. 

* A i)uiiar is a watch u£ the day, about three hours. 
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Superstition is sometimes made available for moral ends ; and 
the shade of the Aya-punti. Brahmin of Bhilara has been evoked, 
in subsequent ages, to restrain and lead unto virtue libidinous 
princes, when all other control has been unavailing. The celebrated 
deswunt Sing, the groat grand.son of Oodi, had an amour with the 
danditer of one of his civil officers, and which he carried on at the 
J)uhi Baor%* But the avenging ghost of the Brahmin interposed 
between him and his whshes. A dreadful struggle ensued, in which 
Jeswunt lost his scn.ses, ahd no effort could banish the impression from 
Ids ndnd. The ghost persecuted his fancy, and he was generally be¬ 
lieved to be pos.sessod with a wicked spirit, which, when exorcised, wns 
made to sa\ no would only depart on the self-sacvitico of a chief ecjual 
in dignity to Jeswunt. Nabur Khan, 'ibc tiger lord,’ cbiof of the 
Koompawut clan, who led the van in all his battle.s, irnme<liately 
offered his head in expiation for his prince ; and he had no sooner 
expressed this loyal determination, than Mk' holy men wlio ex<'rci.''ed 
the spirit, caused it to descend into a vos.sol of water, and h.iving 
waved it thrice round his head, they presented it to Nahur Khuu 
who drank it off, and Jeswuut’s senses were instantly restore'd, Tiii.s 
miraculous transfer of the ghost is implicitly believed by evo,ry 
chief of Tlaj/isthan, by whom Naliur was called ‘the faithful of 
‘ the faithful.’ Previous to dying, ho csdled his son, and imposed on 
him and his descendants, by the solemnity of an oath, the al)jn- 
ration of the oflice of Purdhan, or hereditary premier of Jlarwar, 
whose tlignity involved such a .sacrifice; and from tliat day, tl)o 
Champaw tts of Ahwa succeeded the Koompawnts of Asope, who 
renounced the first scat on the right for that on the left of their 
princp.s. 

We shall conclude the reign of Oodi Bing with the register 
of his isjue from the Book of King.s.’ It is by no means an 
unimportant document to such as are interested in these singular 
communitie.s, and essentially useful to those who are called upon 
to interfere in their national concerns. Here we see the affinities t 
of the branch {sacha) to the parent tree, which in one sliort century 
has shaded the whole land; and to which the independents of 
Kishengurh, Roopnagurh, and Riitlam, as well as the feudal chiefs 
of tlo^ingurh, Khy rwa, and Pisangurb, all issues from Oodi Sing, 
look for protection. 

* A resci’vou’ excit-aled by ouc of the Dabi tribe. 
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Issue of Raja Oodi Sing:— 

1. Soor Sing, succeeded. 

2. Akhiraj. 

3. Bugwandas; had issue Bullo, Gopaldas, Govindas who found¬ 

ed Govingurh. 

4. Nururdas 

5. Sukut Sing >had no issue attaining eminence. 

6. Bhoput 3 

7. Dilput had four sons; 1. Muhesdas, whose son, Rutna, founded 

Riitlam ;* 2. Jeswunt Sing; 3. Pertap Sing; 4. Kunirain. 

8. Jaet had four sons ; 1. HurSing; 2. Uinra; 3. Kunniram ; 

4. Praimraj, whose descendants held lands in the tract 
called Bullati and Khyrwa. 

9. Kishen, in S. 1669 (A.D. 1613), founded Kishengurh ; he had 

three sons, Sehestnul, Jugmul, Bharmul, who had Hari Sing, 
who had Roop Sing, who founded Roopnagurh. 

10. Jeswunt, his son Maun founded Maunpura, his issue called 

Mauroopa Joda. 

11. Kesoo founded Pisangurh. 


12. Ramdas, 

]3, Poorunmul, 
14. Madoodas, 
1.5. Mohuudas, 

16. Keerut Sing. 

17. - 


^No meutiou of tliem. 


And seventeen daughters not registered in the chronicle. 


* Rrttlara. Ki-fheufjiirh. and lloopnatrurli. nre iufiepeDdent, and all undor the 
separate prutectioa of the British (Jovernmeut. 
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• SooR Sing succeeded iu S. 16&1 (A.D. 1596). He was serving 
witli the Imperial forces at Lahore, where he had comtuaudcd siuce 
S. 1G48, wheu iutelligeuce reached him of his father’s death. His 
exploits and services were of the most brilliaut nature, and had 
obtained for him, even during his father’s life, the title of ‘ Sowae 
‘ Raja,’ and a high grade amongst the dignitaries of the empire. 
He was commanded by Akber to reduce the arrogant prince of 
Sirolii, who, trusting to the natural strength of his mtuntaiuous 
country, still refused to acknowledge a liege lord. This service 
well accorded with liis private views, for he had a feud {wer) with 
Rao Soortau, which, according to the chronicle, he completely 
revenged. ‘‘He avenged his feud with Soortau and plundered 
Sirohi, The Rao had not a pallet left to sleep upon, but was obliged 
to make abed for his wives upon the earth.” This appears to have 
liumbled the Deora, “ who, in his pride, shot his arrows at the 
aan for daring to shine upon him.” Soortan accepted the Imperial 
iirman iu token of submission, and agreed to serve with a contingent 
of his hardy clansmen iu the war then entrusted to Raja Soor 
against the king of Guzzerat, whose success we shall relate iu the 
SMupio language of the chronicle :—“ Tlie Raja took the pan against 
the king Mozuffur, with the title of viceroy of Guzzerat. Thn armies 
met at Dimndoca, where a terrible conflict ensued. The Rahtorcs 
lost many valiant men, but the Sliah was defeated, and lost all the 
insignia of his greatness. He sent the spoil of seventeen thousand 
towns to the king, but kept a crore of for himself, which he 
scut to Jodpur, and therewith he enlarged the town and fort. 
Fur this service Akber increased bis nmnsiib, aud sent him a sword, 
with a klielat, aud a grant of fresh lauds.” 

Raja Sour, it appears iu the socpiel, provided liberally for the 
l)ards; for no less than * six lords of verse,’ whose names are given, 
had iu gift £10,000 each of the spoils of Guzzerat, as iuceutivcs to 
song.” 

Oil the conquest of Guzzerat, Raja Soor was ordered to tlio 

• Dekhau. “ Ho obeyed, aud with thirteen thousand horse, ten large 
guns, and twenty elephants, he fought three grand battles. On the 
Revva (Nerbudda) he attacked Umra Balecha,* who had five thousand 
liorse, whom he slew, aud reduced all his country. For this service 


* Baledia is one ol the Chehan tribes. 
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the king sent him a nohut (kettle-drum), and conferred on him Dhar 
and its domain,” 

On Akber’s death and the accession of Jehangir, Soor Sing 
attended at court with his sou and, heir, Guj Sing, whom the king 
with his own hands invested with the sword, for his bravery in the 
escalade of Jhalore, which had been conquered by the monarch of 
Guzzerat and added to his domain. The poet thus relates the event: 
“ Guj* walb commanded against Behari Pathan; his war-trump 
sounded; Arabudha heard and trembled. What took Alla-o-diu 
years, Guj accomplished in three mouths; he escaladed Jhalindra-f* 
sword in hand; many a Rahtore of fame was killed, but he put 
to the sword seven thousand Pathans, whose spoils were sent to 
the king.” 

Raja Soor, it would appear, after the overthrow of the dynasty of 
Guzzerat, remained at the capital, while his son and heir,jQuj Sing, 
attended the king’s commands, and, soon after the taking of Jhalore, 
was ordered with the Mar war contingent against Rana Urnra of 
Mewar; it was at the very moment of its expiring liberties,J for 
the chronicle merely adds, “ Kurrun agreed to serve the king, and 
Guj Sing returned to Tarragurh.§ The king increased both his 
own munsuh (dignity) and that of his father. Raja Soor.” 

Thus the Rajpoot chronicler, solicitous only to record the fame 
of his own princes, does not deem it neccessary to concern himself 
with the agents conjoined with them, so that a stranger to the 
events of the period would imagine, from the high relief given to 
their actions, that the Rahtore princes commanded in all the great 
events described ; for instance, that just mentioned, involving the 
submission of the Rana, when Raja Guj was merely one of the 
great leaders who accompanied the Mogul heir-apparent. Prince 
Khoorm, on this memorable occasion. In the Diary of Jehangir, 
the emperor, recording this event, does not even mention the 
Rahtore prince, though he does those of Kotah and Duttea, as the 
instruments by which Prince Khoorm carried on the negociation ; II 
from which we conclude that Raja Guj merely acted a military part 
in the grand army which then invaded Mewar. 

* (inj, ‘ tie elephant.’ 

+ Classical appellation of Jhalore. 

1 'She chronicle says, In S. J669 (A.D. the king formed an Srmv against 
the Kana which accords exactly with the date in the emperor’s own memotis. 

§ Ajmeer, of which the citadel is styled Tarragarh. 

I See Annals of Mewar, Vol, I. p. 381, 
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Raja Soor died in the Dekhan, in S. 1676 (A.D. 1620). He 
added greatly to the lustre of the Rah tore name, was esteemed by 
the emperor, and, as the bard expresses it, “ His spear was frightful to 
the Southern.” Whether Raja Soor disapproved of the exterminating 
warfare cai'ried on in these regions, or was exasperated at the 
unlimited service he was doomed to, which detained him from his 
native laud, he, in his last moments, commanded a pillar to^^be erected 
with a curse engraven thereon, imprecated upon any of his race who 
should once cross the Nerbudda. From his boyhood he had 
been almost an alien to his native land: he had accompanied bis 
father wherever he led the aid of Maroo, was serving at Lahore at the 
period of his accession, and died far from the monuments of his 
fathers, in the heart of the peninsula. Although the emperor was 
not ungrateful in his estimate of these services,—for Raja Soor held 
by patent no less than sixteen grand fiefs”* of the empire, and 
With the title of Soivae raised above all the princes, his associates at 
court,—it wa.s deemed no compensation for perpetual absence from ' 
the hereditary domain, tlius abandoned to the mauagemeut of 
servants. The great vassals, his clansmen, participated in this 
disjatisfaction, separated from their wives, families, and estates; 
for to them the pomp of Imperial greatness, or the sunshine of 
court-favour, was as nothing when weighed against the exercise of 
their influence within their own cherished patrimony. The simple 
fare of the desert was dearer to the Rahtore than all the luxuries 
of the Imperial banquet, which he turned from with disgust to the 
recollection of ‘ the green pulse of Muudawur,’ or his favourite 
rahn, or ‘ maize porridge,’ the prime dish with the Rahtore. These 
irduor associations conjoined with greater evils to increase the 
mal dc pays, of whose influence no human being is more susceptible 
than the brave Rajpoot. 

Raja Soor greatly added to the beauty of his capital, and left 
several works which bear his name; amongst them, not the least 
useful in that arid region, is the lake called the Soor Sagur, or 
‘Warrior’s Sea,’ which irrigates the gardens on its margin. He 


* Of these, nine were the subdivisions of his native dominions, styled “ The 
“ Nine Castle of Maroofot on becoming one of the great feudatories of the 
empire, he mafle a formal surreiidei- of these, receiving them again by grant, reneV’ed ou 
every laywo, with all the ceremonies of invoatituro and relief. Five were in Guzzerat, 
one in Malwa, and one in the Dekhan. We see that tbirteen thousand horse was 
the contingent of Marwar for the lands thus held. 
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left six sons and seven daughters, of whose issue we have no 
account, vis. Ouj Sing, his successor; Subhul Sing, Beeruudeo, 
Beejy Sing, Portap Sing, and Jeswunt Sing, 

Raja Guj, who succeeded his father in A.D. 1620, was horn at 
Lahore, and the teeka of investiture found him in the royal camp 
at Boorhaupur. The bearer of it was Darab Khan, the son of the 
kliankhauan, or premier noble of the emperor’s court, who, as the 
Imperial proxy, girt Raja Guj with the sword. Besides the ‘ nine 
‘ castle’ {Nokotee Manoar), his patrimony, his patent contained a 
grunt of ' seven divisions’ of Guzzerat, of the district of Jhuluye 
in Dhooudar; and what was of more consequence to him, though 
of less iustrinsic value, that of Musaoda in Ajmeer, the heir-loom 
of his house. Besides these marks of distinction, he received the 
highest proof of confidence in the elevated post of viceroy of the 
Beklian ; and, as a special testimony of Imperial favour, the Kahtore 
cavaliers composing his contingent were exempted Irom tlie duyht 
that is, having their steeds branded with the Imperial signet. His 
elder son, Umra Sing, served with his father in all his various 
battles, to the success of which his conspicuous gallantly on every 
occasion contributed. In the sieges and battles of Kirkigurli, 
Golconda, Kelena, Pernala, Gujungurh, Asair and Satarra, the Rabtores 
had their full share of glory, which obtained for their leader tlie 
title of Dultimmna, or ‘ bai’rier of the host.’ We have already* 
remarked the direct influence which the Rajpoot princes had in 
the sucoossion to the Imperial dignity, consequent upon the iuter- 
iiimriage of their daughters with the crown, and tite various interests 
wising therefrom. Sultan Purvez, the elder, sou and heir of Jehau- 
gir, was the issue of a princess of Marwar, while the second sou, 
Khoorm, as his name imports, was the sou of a Cuchwahaf princess 
of Amber. Being the oiispriug of polygamy, and variously edu¬ 
cated, these priuces were little disposed to consider consanguinity 
as a bond of natural union; and their respective mothers, with all 
the ambitiun of their race, thought of nothing but obtaining the 
diadem for the bead of their children. With either of these rival 
queens, the royal children who were not her own, had no affinity 
with her or hers, and these feelings were imparted from the birth 


» * Bee. Vol. I. p, i»97. 

t Oxohm ana Kheorm, are Bynoaimous terms fpr the race which rales Amber,- 
the ToHuvses of Bajusthim. 
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. to their issue, and thus it too often happened that the heir of the 
throne was looked upon with an envious eye, as a bar to be removed 
at all hazards. This evil almost neutralized the great advantages 
derived from inter-marriage with the indigenous races of India; but 
it was one which would have ceased with polygamy. Khoorra felt 
his superiority over his elder brother, Purvez, in all but the acciden¬ 
tal circumstauce of birth. He was in every respect a better man, 
and a braver and more siiccessful soldier; and, having his ambition 
thus early nurtured by the stimulants administered by Bheem of 
Mewar, and the intrepid Mohabet,* he determined to remove this 
barrier between him and the crown. His views were first developed 
whilst leading the armies in the Dekhan, and he communicated 
them to Raja Guj of Marwar, who held the post of honour next the 
prince, and solicited his aid to place him on the throne. Gratitude 
for the favours heaped upon him by the king, as well as the natural 
bias to Purvez, made the Raja turn a deaf ear to his application. 
The prince tried to gain his point through Govindas, a Rajpoot 
of the Bhatti tribe, one of the foreign nobles of Maroo, and con¬ 
fidential adviser of his prince; but, as the annals say,Govindas 
re.'koned no one but his master and the king.” Fru.strated in 
tins, Khoorm saw no hopes of success but by disgusting the Ruh- 
tores, and he caused the faithful Govindas to be assa.ssinated by 
Kisheu Sing;f on which Raja Guj, in disgust, thiew up his post, 
and marched to his native land. From the a.ssassination of Purvez, 
■which soon followed, the deposal of his father appeared but a stop; 
and Khoorm had collected means, which he deemed adequate to tlie 
design, when Jehangir .appealed to the fidelity of the Rtijpoets, to 
support ln|n against filial ingratitude and <loniestic treason; and, in 
their general obedience to the call, they afforded a distinguished 
proof of the operation of the first principle, Gadi-ca-dn, allegiance 
to the throne, often obeyed without reference to the worth of its 
occupant. Tlie jn'inces of Manvar, Amber, Kotah, and Boondi 
^ut themselves at the head of their household retainers on this 
occasion, wrhich fui'uishes a confirmation of a remark already made, 
that the respective annals of the states of Rajasthaiu so rarely 


• A RajpoAt of the H^a’s house, comrerted to the fnith. 

+ Thi.s was the founder of Kishen"Hrfa ; for this iniquitous service he was made 
an indeficndent Raja iu the town which he erectetl. Ilis descendant is now an ally 
by treaty with the British government. 
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embmcc the contemporaneous events of the rest, as to lead to the 
conclusion, that by the single force of each state this rebellion was, 
put down. This remark will be further exemplified from the annals 
of Boondi. 

Jehangir was so pleased with the zeal of the Rahtore prince,— 
alarmed as he was at the advance of the rebels,—that he not only 
took him |>y the hand, but what is most unusual, kissed it. When 
the assembled princes came in sight of the rebels, near Benares, 
the emperor gave the herole, or vanguard, to the Cutchwaha prince, 
the Mirza Raja of Amber. Whether this was a point of policy, to, 
secure his acting against prince Khoorm, who was born of this race, 
or merely, as the Marwar annals state, becau.se he brought the 
greater number into the field, is immaterial; but it was very nearly 
fatal in its consequences: for the proud Rahtore, indignant at the 
insult offered to him in thus bestowing the post of honour, which 
was his right, upon the rival race of Amber, furled his banners, 
separated from the royal army, and determined to be a quiet 
spectator of the result. But for the impetuous Bheem of Mewar, 
the adviser of Khoorm, he might that day have been emperor of 
India. He sent a taunting message to Raja Guj, either to join their 
cause or “ draw their swords.” The Rahtores overlooked the neglect 
of the king in the sarcasm of one of their own tribe; and Bheem 
wa.s slain, Govindas avenged, the rebellion quelled, and Khoorm put 
to flight, chiefly by the Rahtores and Haras. 

In S. 1694 (A,D. 1638), Raja Guj was slain in an expedition into 
Ouzzerat; but whether in the fulfilment of the king’s commands, 
or in the chastisement of free-booters on his own southern frontier, 
the chronicles do not inform us. He left a distinguished name in 
the annals of his country, and two valiant sons, Umra and Jeswuut, 
to maintain it; another son, Achil, died in infancy. 

The second son, Jeswuut, succeeded, and furniishes another of 

many instances in the annais of Rajpoolana, of the rights of pri- 

__ * 

mog^niture being set aside. This proceeded from a variety of 
motives, sometimes merely paternal affection, sometimes incapacity 
\n the eh\\d ‘ to head hfty thousand Rahtores’ and sometimes, as 
in the present instance, a dangerous turbulence and ever-hoiYing 
Jif n'Jjiab des/f/s&d Whll& 

there was an eaemy agaiast whom to erert it, Umm was cooepicooas 
for his gallaBti 7 , and in all his fother’s wasrin the south, was erer 
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foremost in the battle. HU daring spirit collected around him those 
of his own race, alike in mind, as connected by blood, whose actions, 
in periods of peace, were the subjects of eternal complaint to his 
father, who was ultimately compelled to exclude Umra from his 
inheritance. 

In the month of Bysak, S. 1690 (A.D, 1634), five years .before 
the death of Raja Guj, in a convocation of all*the feudality of 
Maroo, sentence of exclusion from the succession was^prononuced 
upon Umra, accompanied by the solemn and seldom practised rite 
of I)es~vatoh or exile. This ceremony, which is marked as a-day 
of mourning in the calender, was attended with all the circumstances 
of funeral pomp. As soon as the sentence was pronounced, that 
his birth-right was forfeited and assigned to his junior brother, 
and that lie ceased to be a subject of Maroo, the khelat of banish¬ 
ment was brouht forth, consisting of sable vestments, in which he 
-was clad; a sable shield was hung upon his back, and a sword of 
the same hue girded round him; a black horse was then led out, 
being mounted on which, he was commanded, though not in anger, 
to depart whither he listed beyond the limits of Maroo. 

Umra went not alone ; numbers of each clan, who had always 
regarded iii!n as their future lord, voluntarily partook of his exile. 
Ue repaired to the imperial court; and although the emperor 
approved and sanctioned his banishment, he employed him. His 
gallantry soon won him the title of Rao and the mrtnsub of a 
leader of three thousand, with the grant of Nagore as an independent 
domain, to he held directly from the crown. But the same arrogant 
and uncontrollable spirit which lost him his birth-right, bronglit 
his days to a tragical conclusion. He absented himself for a fort¬ 
night from court, liuuting the hoar or the tiger, his only recreation. 
The emperor (Shah Johan) reprimanded him for neglecting his 
duties, and threatened him with a fine. Umra proudly replied, 
that he had only gone to hunt, and as for a hue, \\e observed, 
putting his band upon his sword, that was his sole wealth. 

* The liitle contrition which this reply evinced, determined the 
king to enforce the fine, and the paymaster-general, Sallabnt Khan,* 

• Sallabttt Khan Bhan Bukshee, he is called. The office of Bntehee is not only 
one of paym^ter (as it imiilies ). but of inspection and audit. We cai^ reitdily 
imAgine, witS sich hvm nfi he b^d to master and par, bis post was more bottourahle 
than secure, especially with such a band as was headed by Umra, ready to take 
oSence if the wixiii but displaced their moustacue. The annals declare that Umra 
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wtis sfent to Umira’s quarters to demand its payment. It was refused, 
and the obserrations made by the Syud not suiting the temper of 
Utara, he unceremoniously desired him to depart. The emperotf 
thus insulted in the person of his officer, issued a mandate 
for Umra’s instant appearance. He obeyed; and having reached 
the aum-khas, or grand divan, beheld the king, “ whose eyes were 
red with anger,” with Sallabut iu the act of addressing him. In¬ 
flamed witii passion at the recollection of the injurious language he 
had just received, perhaps at the king’s confirmation of his exclusion 
from Marwar, he unceremoniously passed the Omrahs of five and 
seven thousand, as if to address the king; when, with a dagger 
concealed in his sleeve, he stabbed Sallabut to the heart. Drawing his 
sword, he made a blow at the king, which descending on the pillar, 
shivered the weapon in pieces. The king abandoned his throne and 
fled to the interior apartment. All was uproar and confusion. Uinra 
continued the work of death, indifferent upon whom his blows 
fell, and five Moghul chiefs of eminence had fallen, when hi.s 
Iwother-in-law, Urjoon Gore, under pretence of cajoling him, inflicted 
a mortal wound, though he continued to ply his dagger until he 
expired. To avenge his death, his retainers, headed by BuIIoo 
Champawut and Bbao Khoompawut put on their saffron garments, and 
a fresh carnage ensued within the hll kellah* To use the words of their 
native bard, “ The pillars of Agra bear testimony to their deeds, nor 
shall they ever be obliterated from the record of time: they made their 
obeisance to Umra in the mansions of the sun.” The faithful band 
■was cut to pieces; and his wife, the princess of Booudi, came in 
person and carried away the dead body of Umra, with which she 
committed herself to the flames. The Bokhara gate by which they 
gained admission, was built up, and henceforward known only at 
“ Umra Sing’s gateand in proof of the strong impression made 
by this event,^ it remained closed through centuries, until opened 

had a fend (wrr) with Sallabnt; doabtless for no better reason than that he falfilled 
the trust reposed in him by the emperor. « 

• The place within the citadel (kdlaJi), built of red freestone. 

Tit may be useful to record such facts, by tho way of contrast with the state 
policy of the west, aud for the sake of observing that which would actuate the present 
paramount power of India should any of its tributary princes defy them as Umra did 
that ot the universal potentate of that country. Even these despots borrowed a les¬ 
sen of mercy from the Rajpoot system, which does not deem treason hereditary, nor 
atuhntf a whole line for the fault of one unworthy link. Shah Jehan, instead oC 
visiting the sins of thf father on the son. installed him in his fief of Nagore. This son 
was Bae Sing; and it devolved to his children and gtand-ohildxen, (1) until indnr Sing, 
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in 1809 by Capt Geo. Steell, of the Bengal engineers.* 

the fourth in descent, was expelled by the head of the Babtoras, who, in the wetvkness 
of the empire, re-annexed Nagore to Jodpur. But perhaps we have nfB hitherto 
dared to imitate the examples set ns* by the Moghul and even by the Mabratta ; not 
having sufScieut hold of the affections of the subjected to venture to be mereii'ul j 
and thence our vengeance, like the bolt of heaven, sears the very heart of our enemies. 
Witness the many chieftains ejected from their jmssessions; from the unhallowed 
league against the Bohillas, to that last act of destruction at Bhurtpoor, where, as 
arbitrators, we acted the part of the lion in the fable. Our present attitude, however, 
is so commanding, that we can afforti to display the attribute of mercy ; and should 
unfortunateW, its action be required in Jtajpootana, let it be ampK for there its 
giatefui influence is ,understood, and it will return, like the clews, of heaven, 
upon ourselves. But if we are only to regulate our political action by the appre¬ 
hension of danger, it must one day recoil upon us in awful retribution. Our 
system is fillocT with evil to the governed, where a fit of bile in ephetneral political 
agents, may engender a quarrel leading to the overthrow of a dominion of ages. 

’ Since these remarks were written, Captain Steell related to the author a singu¬ 
lar anecdote connected with the above circumstance. While the works of demolition 
was proceeding, Capt. S. was urgently warned by the natives of the danger he incurr¬ 
ed in the operation, from a denunciation on the closing of the gate, that it should 
thenceforward be guarded by a huge serpeui—when sundeuly, the destruction of the 
gate lieing nearly completed, a large Gobra-di-capella rushed between his legs, as if in 
fulfilment of the anathema. Capt. S. fortunately escaped without injuty. 


(1) Namely, Hati Sing, his son Anop Sing, his son Indur Sing, liis sou Mokum Sing. 
Xhis lineal descendant of Baja Guj, and the rightful heir to the * cushion of Joda,' has 
dwindled into one of the petty thaeoors, or lords of Marwar. The system is one of eter¬ 
nal vicissitudes, amidst which the germ of reproduction never peiishes. 
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Baja Jeswiint mounts the gadi of Marwar.—JTis mother a princess 
of Meixjpr .— He is a patron of science.—IJis first service in 
(fondwana.—Prince Dara appointed regent of the empire by his 
father, Shah Jehan.—Appoints Jeswunt viceroy in Malwa. — Rebel¬ 
lion of Arungsehe, who aspires to the croum.—Jeswunt appointed 
generalissimo of the army sent to oppose him. — Battle, of Futteha- 
bad, a drawn battle.—Jesvnmt retreats.—Ueroism of Jiao Jivtna 
of Rutlam.—jiriingzehe proceeds towards Agra.—Battle of Jajow. 
—Rajpoots over-powered.—Shah Jehan deposed. — Arnngzebe, nmo 
emperor, pardons Jeswunt, and summons him to the presence .— 
Commands him to join the army formed against Shuja,—Battle 
of Cudjwa.—Conduct of Jesicunt.—Betrays Arwugzebe and 
plunders his camp.—Forms <i junction with Bara.—This prince's 
inactivity.—Arungsehe invades Marwar.—Detaches Jeswunt from 
Bara.—Appointed viceroy of Guzzerat.—Sent to serve in the 
Dekhan.—Enters into Sevajis designs.—Plans the death of 
Shaista Khan, the king’s lieutenant.—Obtains his office .— Su¬ 
perseded by the prince of Amber. — Re-appointed to the army of 
the Bekhan.—Stimulates Prince Moazzim to rebellion. — Supersed¬ 
ed by Delire JChan.—Jeswtint tries to cut him ojf.—Removed from 
the htkhan to Guzzerat .— Outwitted by the king .— Ordered against 
the rebellious Afghans of Cabul.—feswunt leaves his son, Prlihivi 
Sing, in charge of Jodpur.—Priihwi Sing commanded to court by 
Arnngzebe, who gives him a poisoned robe.—Ilis death. — Character. 
— The tidings reach Jeswunt at Cabul, and cause his death.—- 
Character of Jeswunt.—Anecdotes illustrative of Rahtore 
character.—Nahur Khan.—Ilis explotJs with the tiger, and against 
Soortan of Sarohi. 

' C 

Kaja Jeswunt, who obtained, by the baniabmeut of Uinra, 
the ‘ cushion’ of Marwar, was born of a princoss of Mewar; and 
although this circumstance ia not reported to have influenced the 
change of succession, it will be borne in mind that, l^hroughout 
Ba^pootana, its princes regarded a connection with the Raua’s family 
as a primary honour. 
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• ^‘Jeswunt (says the Bardai) was un^ualled amongst the 
t)nijcea of his time. Stupidity and ignorance were banished; and 
science flourished where he ruled: many were the hooks composed 
under his auspices.’* 

The south continued to be the arena in which the material 
Rajpoot sought renown, and the emperor had only ligijtly to under- 
stajid his character to turn the national emulation to account. 
Shah Johan, in the language of the chronicler, “ becdlne a slave 
to the seraglio,” and sent his sons, as viceroys, to govern the grand 
divisions of the empire. The first service of Jeswunt was in the 
war of Gondwana, when he led a body composed of “ twenty-two 
diflierent contingents” in the army under Ariiugzebe. In this and 
various other services (to enumerate which would be to go over the 
grotind already passed),* the Rah tores were conspicuous. Jeswunt 
played a comparatively subordinate part, until the illness of the 
^urperor, in A. D, 165S, wlieu his elder son Dara was invested with 
the powers of regent. Prince Dara increased the munsuh of Jes¬ 
wunt to a leader of ‘ five thousand,’ and nominated him his viceroy 
in Malwa. 

In the struggle for empire amongst the sons of Shah Jehan, 
consequent upon this illness, the importance of the Rajpoot princes 
and the fidelity we have often had occasion to depict, were exhibited 
in the strongest light. While Raja Jey Sing was commanded* to 
oppose prince Shuja, who advanced from his viceroyalty of Bengal, 
Jeswunt was entrusted with means to quash the designs of Aruug- 
zebe, then commanding in the south, who had long cloaked, under 
the garb of iiypocrisy and religion, views upon the empire. 

The Ralitore prince was declared generalissimo of the army 
destined to oppose Arungzehe, and he marched from Agra at the 
head of the united contingents of Rajpootana, besides the imperial 
guards, a force wiiich, to usp tlio hyperbole of the bard, “ made 
Sliesnag writhe in agony.” Jeswunt marched towards the Ner- 
badda, and had encamped his army in a position fifteen miles south 
of Oojftin, when tidings reached him of his opponent’s approach. 
In that field on which the emperor erected a town auRsequeutly 
designated or ' abode of victory,’ Jeswunt awaited his 

*.The ne\wtraiiislatioii of Ferishta's History, hy Lieut.-Col. Brifsos. a wrjtk »uich 
wauted, may be referx'eJ to by those who wish to see the opinion of the Mahomedan 
princes of their fiajpoot vassalage. 
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foes. The battle, which ensued, witnessed and so circumstantially, 

related by Bernier, as has been already noticed in this work,* wasj* 
lost by the temerity of the Rahtore comrnander-in*chieij who mi^h^ 
have crushed the rebellious hopes of Arungzebe, to whom he pur¬ 
posely gave time to efiect a junction with his brother Morad, from 
the vain-glorious desire “ to conquer two princes at once.” Dearly 
did he pay for his presumption; for he had given time to the wily 
prince to iow intrigues in his camp, which were disclosed as soou 
as the battle joined, when the Moghul horse deserted and left him 
at the head of his thirty thousand Rajpoots, deemed, however, by 
their leader and themselves, sufficient against any odds. “ Jeswunt, 
spear in hand, mounted his steed Mahoob, and charged the imperial 
brothers; ten thousand Moslems fell in fhe onset, which cost 
seventeen hundred Rahtores, besides Gehlotes, Haras,f Gores, and 
some of every clan of Rajwarra. Arung and Morad only escaped 
because their days were nut yet numbered. Maboob and his rider 
were covered with blood; Jesoh looked like a famishe d lion, and 


like one be relinquished his prey.” The bard is fully confirmed in 
his relation of the day, both by the Moghul historian and by Bernier, 
w'ho says, that notwithstanding the immense superiority of the 
imperial princes, aided by a numerous artillery served by French¬ 
men, night alone put a stop to the contest of science, numbers, and 
artijlery, against Rajpoot courage. Both armies re mained on the 
field of battle, and though we have no notice of the anecdote related 
by the first translator of Ferishta, who makes Jeswunt in bravado 


drive his car round the field,” it is certain that Arungzebe was too 
politic to renew the combat, or molest the retreat which took place 
next day towards his native dominions. Although, for the sake of 
alliteration, the bard especially singles out the Gehlotes and Gores, 
the tribes of Mevvar and Seopur, all and every tribe was engaged; 
and if the Rajpoot ever dared to mourn the fall of kindred in battle, 
this day should have covered every house with the emblems of 
grief; for it is stated by the Moghul historian that fifreen thousand 
fell, chiefly Rajpoots. This was oue of the events glorious to the* 
Rajpoot, shewing his devotion to whom fidelity {swarndherma} 
had been pledged,—^the aged and enfeebled emperor Shah Jehan, 


r V(pl. I. p, 6S6. • • 

t S«iii Kolah anaala, which state that that piiace aad five brothers all tell ia 
ffiis field oi carnage. . 
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•■whose "salt they ate,**—against all the temptations offered by 
yotithfiil ambition. It is forcibly contrasted wilh the conduct of 
the immediate household troops of the emperor, who, ereu in the 
moment of battle, worshipped the rising sun, whilst the Eajpoot 
sealed his faith in his blood; and none more liberally than tlie 
brave Haras of Kotah and Boondi. The annals of no nation on 
earth can furnish such an example, as an entire family, six royal 
brothers, stretched on the field, and all but one in death.* 

Of all the deeds of heroism performed on this day, those of 
Rutna of Rufclam, by universal consent, are pre-eminent, and “are 
■wreathed into immortal rhyme by the bard ” in the J^asa Hao Rutna.-^ 
He also was a Rahtore, the great grandson of Oodi Sing, the first 
Raja of Maroo; and nobly did he shew that the Rah tore blood had 
not degenerated on the fertile plans of Malwa. If anght were 
■wanting to complete the fame of this memorable day, which gave 
empire to the scourge of Rajpootana, it is found in the conduct of 
Jeswunt's queeu, who, as elsewhere i*elated,+ shut the gates of his 
capital on her fugitive lord, though he “ brought back his shield ” 
and his honour. 

' Arungzebe, on Jeswunt’s retreat, entered the capital of Malwa 
in triumph, whence, with all the celerity requisite to success, he 
pursued his march on the capital. At the village of Jajow, thirty 
miles south of Agra, the fidelity of the Rajpoots again formed a 
barrier between the aged king and the treason of his son ; hut it 
served no other purpose than to illustrate this fidelity. The 
Rajpoots were overpowered, Bara was driven from the regency, 
and the aged emperor deposed. 

Arungzebe, soon after usurping the throne, sent, through the 
prince of Amber, his assurances of pardon to Jeswunt, and a 
summons to the presence, preparatory to joining the army forming 
against his brother Shuja, advancing to vindicate his claims to 
etnpire. The Rahtore, deeming it a glorious occasion for revenge, 
obeyed, and communicated to Shuja his intentions. The hostile 
armies met at Kujwa, thirty miles north of Allahabad. On the 
first onset, Jeswunt, wheeling about with his Rahtore cavaliers, 


• See Kotah aanala, which state that that prince and five brothers all fell .ia 
this field of caihage. ^ • 

t Amongst the MSS. presented by the Author to the Boyal Asiatic Society, is 
this work, the Rasa 2tao Mutna. 
t See Yol, I, p. 6Sii. 
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attacked the roar-ward of the army under prince Mohamiaedi which, 
he cut to pieces, and plunderings the imperial camp (left unprotected),.* 
he deliberately loaded his camels with the most valuable effects, 
which he despatched under part of the force, and leaving the brothers 
to a contest, which he heartily wished might involve the destruction 
of both, he followed the cortege to Agra. Such was the panic on 
his appearance at that capital, joined to the rumours of Arung- 
zebo’s defeat, which had nearly liappened, that the wavering garrison 
required only a summons to have surrendered, when he might 
have released Shah Jehan from confinement, and with this “ tower 
of strength ’ have rallied an opposition fatal to the prince. 

Tiiat tiiis plan suggested itself to Jeswunt’s sagacity we cannot 
doubt; but besides the manifest danger of locking of his army 
within the precincts of a ca])ital, if victory was given to Arungzebe, 
he had other reasons for not halting at Agra. All his designs were 
in concert with prince Dara, the rightful heir to the throne, whom 
he had instructed to hasten to the scene of action ; but while 
Jes'vunt remained hovering in the rear of Arungzebe, momentarily 
expecting the juaction of the prince, the latter loitered on the 
southern frontier of Marwar, and thus lost, for ever, the crown 
■within his grasp. Jeswunt coutinued his route to his native 
dominions, and had at least the gratification of housing the spoils, 
even to the regal tents, in the castle of JoJa. Dara tardily formed 
a junction at Mairta; but the critical moment was lost, and Arung- 
zebc, who had crushed Shuja's force, rapidly advanced, now joiued 
by many of the Rajpoot princes, to overwhelm this last remnant 
of opposition. The crafty Arungzebe, however, who always preferred 
stratagem to the precarious issue of arms, addre.sscd a letter to 
Jeswunt, not only assuring him of his entire forgiveness, but offering 
the viceroyalty of Ouzserat, if he would withdraw his support from 
Dara, and remain neuter in the contest Jeswunt accepted the 
conditions, and agreed to lead the Rajpoot contingents, under 
prince Moazziin, in the war against Sevaji, bent" on reviving the 
independence of Mahrashtra. From the conduct again pursued by 
the Rahtcre, we have a right to infer that he only abandoned Dara 
because, though |.>osses.sed of many qualities which endeared him 
t» the Rajpoot, besides his title to the throne, he wanted these 
Virtues necessary to ensure success against his energetic brother. 
Scarcely had Jeswunt reached the Dekhau when be opened a com- 
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• Jnnnicatioti with Sevaji, planned the death of the king's lieutenant, 
Shaista Khan, on which he hoped to have the guidance of the 
army, and the young viceroy. Ai-nngzebe received authentic 
intelligence of this plot, and the share Jeswunt had in it; but he 
temporized, and even sent letters of congratulation on his succeed¬ 
ing to the command in chief. But he soon superseded him by 
Raja Jey Sing of Amber, who brought the war to a conclusion by 
the capture of Sevaji. The honour attending this feploit was, 
however, soon exchanged for disgrace; for when the Amber prince 
found that the tyrant had designs upon the life of his prisoner, 
for whose safety he had pledged himself, he conni ved at his escape. 
Upon this, Jeswunt was once more declared the emperor's lieute¬ 
nant, and soon inspired prince Moazzirn with designs, which again 
compelled the king to supersede him, and Delire Khan was declared 
general in chief. He reached Aruugabad, and the night of his arrival 
would have been his last, but he received intimation and rapidly 
retreated, pursued by the prince and Jeswunt to the Nerbuddti. The 
emperor saw the neces-sity of removing Je.swuDt from this dangerous 
post, and he sent him the firman as viceroy of Guzzerat, to which he 
commanded him to repair without delay. He obeyed, reached 
Ahrnedabad, and found the king had outwitted him and his successor 
in command; he, therefore, continued his course to his native 
dominiou.s, where he arrived in S. 1726 (A.D. 1670.) 

The wily tyrant had, in all these changes, used every endea¬ 
vour to circumvent Jeswunt, and, if the annals are correct, was 
little scrupulous as to the ineaus. But the Raja was protected by 
the fidelity of his kindred vassalage. In the words of the bardic 
chronicler, The Aswapaii* Ariiug, finding treachery in vain, pjib 
the collar of simulated friendship round bis neck, and sent him 
beyond the Attok to die." 

The emperor saw that the only chance of counteracting 
Jeswiint's inveterate hostility was to employ him where he would 
be least dangerous. He gladly availed himself of a rebellion 
amongst the Afghans of Cabal; and with many promises of favor 
to himself and his family, appointed him to the chief conunand, to 
lead his turbulent Rajpoots against the eqtially turbulout and 
almost savage Afghans. Leaving his eider son, Pirthi Sing,^ iu 
charge of ^is ancestral domains, with his wives, family, and the 

* The oommoQ epithet of the Islamite emperors, in the dialect of the bard, is 
classically Anwpati, ‘lord of horses.’ 
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clitiRta b&ads of Mafoo, JgswuAt ddpatted fot* the land of the ' 
* barbarian/ from which he Was destined never to return. 

It is related, in the chronicles of Maroo, that Arungzebe having 
commanded the attendance at court of Jeswunt’s heir, he obeyed, 
and was received not only with the distinctions which were his 
due, but with the most specious courtesy: that one day, with 
unusual familiarity, the king desired him to advance, and graaping 
firmly his folded hands (the Usual attitude of deference) in one of 
his own, said, " Well, Rahtore, it is told me you possess as nervous 
an arm as your father; what can you do now V' “ God preserve 
;your majesty,” replied the Rajpoot prince, “ when the sovereign 
of mankind lays the hand of protection on the meanest of his 
subjects, all his hopes realized; but when he condescends to take 
both of mine, I feel as if I could conquer the world.” His vehement 
and animated gesture gave full force to his words, and Arungzebe 
quickly exclaimed, ** Ah! here is another Khootun,” (the term 
be always applied to Jeswunt); yet, affecting to be pleased with 
the frank boldness of his speech, he ordered him a splendid dress, 
which, as customary, he put on, and, having made his obeisance, 
left the presence in the certain assurance of exaltation. 

That day was his last!—he was taken ill soon after reaching 
his quarters, and expired in great torture, and to this hour his 
death is attributed to the poisoned robe of honour presented by the 
king.* 

Piithi Sing was the staff of his father’s age, and endowed 
with all the qualities required to lead the swords of Maroo. His 
death, thus reported, cast a blight on the remaining days of Jes¬ 
wunt, who, in this cruel stroke, saw that bis mortal foe had gone 
beyond him in revenge. The sacrifice of Prithi Sing was followed 
by the death of his only remaining sons, Jiiggut Sing and Dulthu- 
•mun, from the ungenial climate of Cabul, and grief soon closed 
the existance of the veteran Rahtore. He expired amidst the 
mountains of the north, without an heir to his revenge, in S. 1737« 


• this mode of being rid of enemies is finnly believed by the Rajpoots, and 
several other iiistanoeS of it are recorded in this work. Of <»urae, it most be by 
I»rou8 absorption : and in a hot climate, where only a thin tunic is worn next the 
skin. tau<ai miachief might be done, though it is difficult to nnderstand how death 
b'^c^plishad. That the belief is of ancient date, we have only rt cwil 
the itory iSf Hercules put into dog^rel by' Pope; 

... * * He wbotn Dejanha 

« Wrapp d in the envenomed shirt, ind Mt on 
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, (A. D. 1681), having ruled the tribe^ of Mavoo for two (^nd forty 
years. In this ye^r, death released Ai'uugzehe from th.e greatesi 
terrors of his life ; br the illustrious Sevaji aud Jeswuut paid the 
debt to nature within a few mouths of each other. Of the 
Rahtore, we may use the words of the biographer of his contem* 
porary, Kaua Eaj Sing of Mewar: “ Sighs never ceaaed flowing 
from Arung’s heart while Jeawuiit lived.” 

Tile life of Jeswunt Sing is one of the most eztrefordinary in 
the annals of Rajpootaua, and a full narrative of it would ajSbrd a 
perfect and deeply interesting picture of the history and miumers 
of the period. Had his abilities, which were far above mediocrity, 
been commensurate with his power, credit, and courage, he might, 
'with the concurrent aid of the many powerful enemies of Arung- 
zebe, have overturned the Moghul throne. Throughout the long 
period of two and forty years, events of magnitude crowded upou 
each other, from the period of his ftrst contest with Arungzebe, in 
the battle of the Nerbudda, to iiis conflicts with the Afghans 
amidst the snows of (Jaucasus. Altliough the Rahtore had a preference 
amongst the sons of Shah Jeliau, esteeming the frank Dara above the 
crafty Arungzebe, yet he detested the whole race as inimical to the 
religion and the independence of his own ; and he only fed the 
hopes of any of the brothers, in their struggles for empire, expec¬ 
ting that they would end in tlie ruin of all. His blind arrogance 
lost him the buttle of the Herbudda, and the supiueness of Dara 
prevented his reaping the fruit of bis treachery at Kujwa. The 
former eveut, as it reduced the means and lessened the fame of 
Jeswunt, redoubled his hatred to the conqueror. Jeswunt neglected 
no opportunity which gave a chance of revenge. Impelled by this 
motive, more than by ambition, he never declined situation# of 
trust, and in each he disclosed the ruling passion of his mind. 
His overture to Sevaji (like himself the implacable foe of the 
Moghul), against whom he was sent to act; his daring attempt to re¬ 
move the imperial lieutenants, one by assashmtiou, the other by 
*open force; his inciting Moazzim, whose inexperience he was sent 
to guide, to revolt against his father, are some amoqg the many 
signal instances of Jeswunt's thirst for veugeanaQ' The emperor, 
Cully aware of this hatred, yet compelled from the force of cir¬ 
cumstances to disseihble, was always on the watch to counteract 
it, and the artifloes this mighty king had recourse to in order to 
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conciliate Jeswnnt, perhaps to throw him off his gtfard,hest attest the t 
dread in which he held him. Alternately he held the viceroyalty of 
Guzzerat, of the Dekhan, of Malwa, Ajmeer, andjOabul (where he died), 
either directly of the king, or as the king’s lieutenant, and second 
in command under one of the princes. But he used all these favours 
merely as stepping-stones to the sole object of his life. Accordingly, 
if Jeswunt’s character had been drawn by a biographer of the 
court, viev^ed merely in the light of a great vassal of the empire, 
it would have reached us marked with the stigma of treachery in 
every trust reposed in him; but, on the other hand, when we reflect 
on the character of the king, the avowed enemy of the Hindu 
faith, we onlv see in Jeswunt a prince putting all to hazard in its 
support. He had to deal with one who placed him in these offices, 
not from personal regard, but because he deemed a hollow submis¬ 
sion better than avowed hostility, and the B^ija, therefore, only 
opposed fraud to hypocrisy, and treachery to su{>erior strength. 
Doubtless the Ralitore was sometimes dazzled by the baits which 
the politic king administered to his vanity; and when all his 
brother princes eagerly contended for royal favour, it was something 
to be singled out as the first amongst his peers in Rajpootana. By 
such conflicting impulses were both parties actuated in their mut¬ 
ual conduct throughout a period in duration nearly equal to the 
life of man; aud it is no slight testimony to Arungzebe’s skill in 
managing such a subject, that he was able to neutralize the hatred 
and the power of -Teswuut throughout this lengthened period. But 
it was this vanity, aud the immense power wielded‘by the kings 
who could rewarded service by the addition of a vice-royalty to their 
hereditary domains, that made the Rajpoot princes slaves; for, had 
all the princely contemporaries of Jeswunt,—Jey Sing of Amber, the 
Rana Raj of Marwar, aud Sevaji,—coalesced against their national 
/be, the Moghul power must have been extinct. Could Jeswunt, 
however, have been satisfied with the mental wounds he inflicted 
upon the tyrant, he would have had ample revenge; for the image 
of the Rahtore crossed all his visions of aggrandizement. The* 
cruel sacrifice of his heir, and the still more barbarous and unreleut* 
ing ferocity with which he pursued Jeswunt’s innocent family, are 
the surest proofs of the dread which the Rahtore priiyie inspired 
while alive. 

Previous, however, to entering on this and the eventful period 
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• which followed Jeswunt’a death, we may rectifd a few anecdotes 
illustrative of the character and manner of the vassal chieftains, by 
whose aid he was thus enabled to brave Arungzebe. Nor can we 
do better than allow Nahur Khan, chief of the Koompawuts and 
premier noble, to be the representative portrait of the clans of 
Maroo. It was by the vigilance of this chief, and his daring intre¬ 
pidity, that the many plots laid for Jeswunt’s life were defeated; 
and in the anecdote already given, when in order to restore his 
prince from a fit of mental delusion,* he braved the superstitions 
of his race, his devotion was put to a severer test than atiy which 
could result from personal peril. The anecdote connected with 
his nom de guerre of Nahur {tiger) Khan, exemplifies his personal, 
as the other does his mental intrepidity. The real name of this 
individual, the head of the Koorapawut clan, was Mokundas. He 
had personally incurred the displeasure of the emperor, by a reply 
>9hicU was deemed disrespectful to a message sent by the royal alidg, for 
which the tyrant condemned him to enter a tiger’s den, and contend 
for his life unarmed. Without a sign of fear, he entered the arena, 
where the savage beast was pacing, and thus contemptuously accosted 
him ; “ Oh tiger of the rnea/t,'f‘ face the tiger of Jeswunt;” exhibiting 
to the king of forest a pair of eyes, which anger and opium had 
rendered little less inflamed than his own. The animal, startled 
by so uuacostomed a salutation, for a moment looked at his visitor, 
put down his head, turned round and stalked from him. You 
bee,” exclaimed the Ralitore, “ that he dare not face me, and it is 
contrary to the creed of a true Rajpoot to attack an enemy who 
dare not confront him.” Even the tyrant, who beheld the scene, was 
surprised into admiration, presented him with gifts, and asked if 
he had any children to inherit his prowess. His reply, " how can 
we get children, when you keep us from our wives beyond the 
Attok ?” fully shews that the Rahtore aiid fear were strangers to 
each other. From this singular encounter, he bore the name of 
Nahur Khan, * the tiger lord.' 

On another occasion, from the same freedom of speech, he 
incurred the displeasure of the IShahzada, or prince-royal, who, with 
youthful levity, commanded the ‘tigerlord' to attempt a feat which 

• See pagt?40. * 

t Mmh w a term used by the Hindn to a Mooslim, who himself generally applies 
it to a pedage^ue : the viilage-Kboolutiater has always the honourable epithet of 
Mmftrji 1 
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he deemed inconsiatent with hie dignity, namely, gallop at speed , 
uudeir a horizontal branch of a tree and cling to it while the steed 
passed on. This feat, requiring both agility and strength, appears 
to have been a common amusement, and it is related, in the annals 
pf MeWar, that the chief of Bunera broke bis spine in the attempt \ 
and there were few who did not come off with bruises and falls, in 
which consisted the spot. When Nahur heai'd the command, he indig- 
nautly replied, he " was not a monkeythat “ if the princes wished to 
see his feats, it must be where his sword had playon which he was 
ordered against Soortan, the Beorah prince of Birohi, for which service 
he had the whole Bahtore contingent at his disposal. The Deorah 
prince, who could not attempt to cope against it iut he field, took 
to his native bills; but while he deemed himself secure, Mokund, 
with a chosen baud, in the dead of night, entered the glen where 
tlie Sirohi prince reposed, stabbed the solitary sentinel, bound the 
prince with his own turban to his pallet, while, environing him with 
his clansmen, he gave tlie alarm. The Deorahs starting from their 
rocky beds, collected round their prince, and were preparing for the 
rescue, when Nahur called aloud, “ You see his life is in my hands; 
be assured it is safe if you are wise; but he dies on the least 
opposition to my determination to convey him to my prince. My 
sole object iu giving the alarm, was that you might behold me 
carry off my prize.” He couveyed Soortan to Jeswunt, who said 
he must introduce him to the king. The Deorah prince was carried 
to court, and being led between the proper officers to the palace, 
he was instructed to perform that profound obeisance, from which 
none were exempted. But the haughty Deorah replied, “ His life 
was iu the king’s hands, his honour iu his own ; he had never bowed 
the head to mortal man, and never would.” As Je.swunt had 
pledged himself for his honourable treatment, the officers of the 
ceremonies endeavoured by stratagem to obtain a constrained 
obeisance, and instead of introducing him as usual, they shewed 
liim a wicket, knee high, and very low overhead, by which to enter, 
but putting bis feet foremost, his head was the last part to appeal 
This stubborn ingenuity, his noble bearing, and his long-protracted 
resistance, added to Jeswant’s pledge, won the king’s favour; and 
)ie^o| only proffered him pardon, but whatever lands he might 
desire. Though the king did not name the return, Soortan was 
well aware of the terms, but he boldly and quickly replied, “What 
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'can your majesty bestow equal to Achilgurh ? let me return to it 
is all I ask.” The king had the magaanirnity to comply with his 
request; Soortau was allowed to tetire to the castle of Aboo,* nor 
did he or any of the Deorahs ever rank themselves amongst the 
vassals of the empire; but they have continued to the present 
hour a life of almost savage independence. 

From such anecdotes we learn the character of the ^tiger lord 
of Asope, and his brother Bahtores of Marwar; men reckless of life 
when put in competition with distinction and fidelity to their 
prince, tis will be abundantly illustrated in the reign we are about 
to describe. 


• AehUgurh, or ‘ tfae Immoveable castle,’ is the name of the fortress of the 
Denrah princes of Aboo and Sirolii, of which wonderful spot I purpose in another 
work to give a detailed account. 



CHAPTER VIL 


The pregnant queen of Jeswunt prevented from becoming Sati.—Seven 
concuhixes and one Rani burn with him.—The Chundravati Rani 
mounts the pyre at Mundore.—General grief for the lose of 
Jeetount.—Posthumous birth of Ajit. — Jeswunt’s family and contin¬ 
gent return from Cdlnil to Marioar.—Intercepted by Armigzehe, 
who demands the surrender of the infant Ajit .— The chiefs destroy 
the females and defend themselves.—Preservation of the infant 
prince .— The JEendos take Mundore. — Kxpelled.—Aruugzehe in¬ 
vades Marioar, takes and plunders Jodpur, and sacks all the 
large towns.—Destroys the Hindu temples, and commands the con¬ 
version of the RaJitore race.—Implicy of the measure.—Establishes 
the Jezeya, or tax on infidels,—The Rahtores and Seesodias unite 
against the king.—Events of the war from the Chronicle,—'The 
Mairtea clan oppose the entire royal army, but are cut to pieces .— 
The combined Rajpoots fight the imperialists at Nadole. — Bheem^ 
the son of the Rana, slain.—Prince Akber disapproves the tear 
against the Rajpoots.—Makes overtures. — Coalition.—The Raj¬ 
poots declare Akber emperor.—Treachery and death of Tyber 
Khan. — Akber escapes, and claims protection from the Rajpoots .— 
Doorga conducts Prince Akber to the Dekhan. — Soning, biother 
of Doorga, leads the Rahtores.—Conflict at Jodpur.—Affair at 
So jut.—The cholera morbus appears. —Arungzebe offers peace .— 
T'he conditions accepted by Soning. — Soning’s death.—Arungzebe 
annuls the treaty.—Prince Aztm left to carry on the war .— 
Mooslem garrisons throughout Marioar.—The Rahtores take post 
in the Aravali hills.—Numerous encounters.—Affairs of Sojut.— 
Cheraie. — Jytarun. — Rainpur. — Palli.—Immense sadrifice of lives. 
— T'he Bhatiies join the Rahtores. — T'he Mairtea chief assassinofi- 

ted during a truce.—Fwther encounters.—Sewanoh assaulted. The 

Mooslem garrison put to the sword.—Noor Alii abducts the assani 
jdamsels.—Is pursued and Mlled. Mooslem garrison of Sambhw 
destroyed.-—Jhalore capitulates to the Rajpoots. * 

** When Jeswunt died beyond the Attok, his wife, the (future) 
toother of Ajit, determiaed to burn with her lord, hut beiu^ia 
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the seventh month of her pregnancy, she Hvas forcibly prevented 
by Ooda Koompawut. His other qaeen and seven patras (concu¬ 
bines) mounted the pyre ; and as soon as the tidings reached Jodpur, 
the Ohuudrarati queen, taking a turban of her late lord, ascended 
the pile at Mundore. The Hindu race was in despair at the loss 
of the support of their faith. The bells of the temple were mute ; 
the sacred shell no longer sounded at sun-rise; the Brahiyins vitiated 
their doctrines and learned the Mooslem creed.’' 

The queen was delivered of a boy, who rece i ved the name of 
Ajit A*» soon she was able to travel, the Rahtore contingent, 
with their infant prince, his mother, the daughters, and establish¬ 
ment of their late sovereign, prepared to return to their native 
laud. Biit the unrelenting tyrant, carrying his vengeance towards 
Jeswunt even beyond the grave, as soon they reached Delhi, com¬ 
manded that the infant should be surrendered to his custody. 
“Arung offered to divide Maroo amongst them if they would 
surrender their prince; but they replied, ‘ Our country is with 
our sinews, and these can defend both it and our lord.' With 
eyes red with rage, they left the jinni-Mas. Their abode was sur¬ 
rounded by the host of the Sliah. In a basket of sweetmeats 

tliey sent away the young prince, and prepared to defend their 

honour; they made oblations to gods, took a double portion of 
opium, and mounted their steeds. Then spoke Einchor, and Goviud 
the sou of Joda, and Chuuderbhan the Darawut, and the sou of 
Baghoo, on whose shoulders the sword had been married at Oojein, 
with the fearless Bharniul the Oodavvut, and the Soojawut, Raghoo- 
nath. ‘ Let us swim,’ they exclaimed, ‘ in the ocean of fight. Let 
us root up these Asuras, and be carried by the Apsaras to the 

mansions of the sun.’ As thus each spoke, Soojah the bard took 

the word: ‘ for a day like this,’ said he, * you enjoy your fiefs 
(puttas), to give in your lord’s cause your bodies to the sword, and ' 
in one mass to gain merga (heaven). As for me, who enjoyed his 
^endship and his gifts, this day will I make his salt resplendent. 
My father’s fame will I uphold, and lead the death ip this day's 
fight, that future bards may hymn my praise.’ Then spake 
Doorga son of Assoh : ‘ the teeth of the Yavans are whetted, but 
by the lighUiDg emitted from our swords, Delhi shall witndfes *our 
deeds; and the fiame of otir anger shall consume the troops of the 
Shah.’ As thus the chiefs communed, and the troops of the king 
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approached, the Raj-loca'* of their late lord was sent to inhabit 
ncerffa. Lance in hand, with faces resembling Yaraa,f the Kah- 
tores rushed upon the foe. Then the music of swords and shields 
commenced. Wave followed wave in the field of blood. SankaiaJ 
completed his chaplet in the battle fought by the children' of 
Loohnr in the streets of Delhi. Rutna contended with nine thousand 
of the foe; ^ut his sword failed, and as he fell, Rembha§ carried him 
away. Dilloh the Daravvut made a gift of his life ;ll the salt of his lord 
he mixed with the water of the field.lF Chundurbhan was conveyed 
by the Apsaras to Chandrapur.** The Bliatti was cut piece-meal and 
lay on the field beside the son of Soortau. The faithful Oodawufc 
appeared like the crimson lotos; he journeyed to Swerga to visit 
Jeswunt. Sandoh the bard, with a swor<l in either hand, was in 
the front of the battle, and gained the mansion of the moon.ff 
Every tribe and every clan performed its duty in this day’s pilgri¬ 
mage to the stream of the sword, in which Doorgadas ground the 
foe and saved his honour.JJ” 

When these brave men saw that nothing short of the surrender 
of all that was dear to a Rajpoot was intended by the fiend-like 
spirit of the king, their first thought was the preservation of their 
prince; the next to secure their own honour and that of their late 
master. The means by which they accomplished this were terrific. 
The females of the deceased, together with their own wives and 
daughter.^, were placed in an apartment filled with gunpow'der, 
and the torch applied—all Wiis soon ov«r ! This sacrifice accomplish¬ 
ed, their sole thought was to secure a niche in that immortal temple, 
■which the Rajpoot bard, a.s well as the great minstrel of the west, 
peoples with “youths who died, to be by poets sung.” For this, 

• A de)icate mode oi naming the femiile pa»’t of Jeswunt’s family ; the ’ rttyal 
* abode' included hisyomig daughters, sent to inhabit heaven (tn'crgu). 

t Pinto. 

I • The lord of the Bhell,’ an epithet of Siva, as the god of war; his war-trump 
being a shell (»mkh); his chaplet (jn^/n), which the Bahtore hard says was iitcom* 
plcte until this light, bdng of humat) sculls. 

§ Queen of the Apsaras, or celestial nymphs. 

!l Pope makea Sarpedon say : t 

The life that others pay. let us bestow. 

And give to fame what we to nature owe. 

^ i. e. blend. 

•' ‘ The city of the mtton.' 

TT The lumr abode seems that allotted for all banis, who never mention 
Hkdnl'Ma, or the ' mansion of the sun,’ as a place of reward for tb^m. Doubtless 
they cotjld assign a reason for such a dlstinctiou. 

II This is but a short transcript of the poetic account of this battle, in which 
the. deeds, name, and tribe of evei'v waiTior who ftdl, are related. The heroes o| 
A’hezmopylse hud not a more briliiauc theme for the bard. 
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the R.'ijpoot’s anxiety has in all ages been so great, as often to 
defeat even the purpose of revenge, his object being to die gloriously 
rather than to inflict death ; assured that his name would never 
perish, but, preserved iu “immortal rhyme” by the bard, would 
serve as tlie incentive to similar deeds. Accordingly, “ the battle 
fought by the sons of Doohurea* in the streets of Delhi,” is one of 
the many themes of everlasting eulogy to the Rahtores : and the 
seventh of Sravaii, S. 1736 (the second month of th# Mousooii of 
A.D. 1680), is a sacred day in the calendar of Maroo. 

In the miilst of this furious contest, the infant prince was 
saved. To avoid suspicion the heir of Maroo, concealed in a basket 
of sweetmeats, was entrusted to a Mooslem, who religiously execu¬ 
ted his trust and convoyed him to the appointed spot, where he was 
joined by the gallant Doorgadas with the survivors who had c«it 
their way through all opposition, and who were doomed often to. 
Jdeed for tlie prince thus miraculously preserved. It is pleasing to 
And that, if to “ the leader of the faithful,” the bigoted Arungzebe, 
they owed So much misery, to one (and he of humble life), of the 
same faith, they owed the preservation of their line. The preserver 
f’f Ajit lived to witness his manhood and the redemption of hia 
birthright, and to find that princes are not always ungrateful; for 
lie was distinguished at court, wiis never addressed but as Kaka, 
or uncle, by the prince; ami to the honour of his successors be ib 
toUl, the lands then settled upon him are still enjoyed by his descen¬ 
dants. 

With the-sole surviving scion of Joswunt, the faithful Doorga 
and a few chosen friends repaired to the isolated rock of Aboo, 
and placed him iu a monastery of recluses. There the heir of 
Maroo was reared in entire ignorance of his birtli. Still rumours 
prevailed, that a son of Jeswuut lived; that Doorga and a few 
associates were his guardians; and this was enough fur the loyal 
Biijpoot, who, confiding in the chieftain of Droonara, allowed the 
mere name of * DhunnC (lord) to be his rallying-word iu the defence 
•of his rights. These were soon threatened by a host of enemies, 
amongst whom were the Eendos, the ancient sovereigns of Maroo, 
who saw an opening for the redemption of their birth-right, and for 

• Here is another instooce of tbe ancient patTonjmic being brought in by, the 
bards, and it is iluis they preserve the names and deeds of the worthies of past days. 
Rao Hooliur was one of the eax'liest Kahiore kings of Morwar, 
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a shorb time displayed the flag of the Purihars on the walls of Mtin^^ 
dore. While the Eeados were rejoieing at the recovery of their 
ancient capital, endeared to them by tradition, an attempt was made 
by Butna, the son of Umra Sing (whose tragical death has been 
related), to obtain the seat of power, Jodpur. This attempt, 
instigated by the king, proved futile; and the clans, faithful to the 
memory of Jeswunt and the name of Ajit, soon expelled the Eeudos 
from Mundere, and drove the son of Umra to his castle of Nagore. 
It was then that Arungzebe, in person, led his army into Maroo; 
the capital was invested; it fell and was pillaged, and all the great 
towns in the plains, as Mairtea, Deedwana, and Bohit, shared a 
similar fate. The emblems of leligion were trampled under foot, 
the temples thrown down, mosques were erected on their site, and 
nothing short of .the compulsory conversion to the tenets of Islam 
of every Bajpoot in Marwar, would satisfy his revenge. The conse¬ 
quences of this fanatical and impolitic conduct recoiled not only 
upon the emperor but his whole race, for it roused an opposition to 
this iron yoke, which ultimately broke it in pieces. The emperor 
promulgated that faraou.s edict, the ‘ Jezeya,' against the whole 
Hindu race, which cemented into one compact union all who cherished 
either patriotism or religion. It was at this period of time, when the 
Bahtores and Seesodias united against the tyrant, that Bana Baj Sing 
indited that celebrated epistle, which is given in a preceding part 
of this work.* 

“ Seventy thousand men,” says the bard,f “under Tyber Khan, 


' Vol. I. p. 402. 

+ It may be well to exhibit the manner in which the poetic annalist of Raj- 
pootana narrates such events, and to give them in his own language rather than in an 
epitome, by wliieh not only the pith of the original would be lost, bat the events 
tberoselves deprived of half their interest. The character of historic fidelity will 
thus be preserved from suspecion, which could scarcely be withheld if the narrative 
were exhibited in any but its native garb. This will also serve to sustain the 
Annals of Marwar, formed from a combination of such materials, and dispose the 
^reader to aeknowl^ge the impossibility of reducing such animated chro^cles 
the severe style of history. Bat more than all, it is with the design to prove what 
in the preface of this work, the Reader was Compelled to take on credit; that the 
Rajpoot kingdoms were in no ages without such chronicles; and. if we may net 
compare them with Froissart, or with Monstrelet, they may be allowed to comWe 
with the Anglo-Saxon chronicles, and they certainly surpass those of Ulster. BuF 
we have stronger motives than even legitimate curiosity, in allowing the bard to 
tell bis own talc of the thirty years’ war of Bajpootana; the desire which has 
animated this task from its commencement, to give a correct idea of the imimrtance 
of these events, and to hoM them up as a beacon to thd present governors of these 
brave men. How well that elegant historian, Orme, appreciates their importance, as 
beat^ aan our own condafet in power, the reader wul perceive by reference to bis 
Fri^ments (p., 1^), where be says,there are no states or powers on the eontinea% 
of K&dia, With whom our nation baa either eonnexioa or concern, which do not owe 
: the origin of their present condition to the reign of Arangsebe, or its ia&uisBoe ott the 
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were csommanded to d^troy the Bajpoots, and Aning followed ia 
porsou to Ajmeer. The Mairtea clan assembled, and advance to 
Fooshkur to oppose him. The battle was in front of the temple 
of Varaha, where the swords of the Mairteas, always first in the 
fight, played the game of destruction on the heads of the Asuraa. 
Here the Mairteas were all slain on the 11th Bhadoon, S. 173d. 

“ Tyber continned to advance. The inhabitants of Moordhur 
fied to the mountains. At Qoorah the brothers Boopa and» Koombo 
took post with their clan to oppose him ; but they fell with twenty- 
five their brethern. As the cloud pours water upon the earth, so 
did Arung pour his barbarians over the land. He remained but 
five days at Ajidoorg (Ajmeer), • and marched against Cheetore. 
It fell! it appeared as if the heavens had fallen. Ajit was protect¬ 
ed by the Baua, and the Bahtores led the van in the host of the 
Seesodias. Seeing the strength of the Yavans, they shut up the 
young prince, like a fiaine confined in a vessel. Delhi-pat (the 
king of Delhi) came to Debarri,* at whose pass he was opposed 
by Koombo, Oogursen, and Oodoh, all Bahtores. While Arungzebe 
attacked Oodipoor, Azim was left at Cheetore. Then the king 
learned that Doorgadas had invaded Jhalore; he abandoned 
his conquest, and returned to Ajmeer, sending Mokurra Khan to 
aid Beharri at Jlialore; but Doorga had raised contributions (dind), 
and passed to Joel pur, alike forced to contribute; for the son of 
Indur Sing, on the part of the king, now commanded in Tricuta 
{Triple—peeked mount). Arung Shah measured the heavens; he 
determined to have but one faith in the land. Prince Akber was 
sent to join Tyber Khan. Rapine and conflagration spread over the 
land. Tlie country became a waste; fear stalked triumpliant 
Providence had willed this afiliction. The Eeudos were put in posses¬ 
sion of Jodpur ; but were encountered at Kaitapur and put to the 
sword by the Ohampawuta. Once more they lost the title of Baoa 
of Moordurdes, and thus the king’s intentions of bestowing sover¬ 
eignty on the Purihars were frustarated on the Idth day of Jeit, S. 
1736. 

rsifas of fais Buccessors.” It behoves ns, therefore, to make oamelves aeqaainled with 
the causes, as well as the characters of those who occasioned the downfall of our fae- 
decessora in the sovereii^nty of India. With this object in view, the hard shall tell 
his own tale Arom the birt^ of Ajit, in S, 1787, to 1767, when he had vanquished^ail 
o[ipoBitifln to Arunsehe. and legrained the throne of M«roo. 

* The Oenntapb of these warriors still marits the spot where fliey fell, on the right 
on entering the pcfftals. 
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"The Aravali gave shelter to the Rah tores. From its fastnesso 
ea they issued, and. mowed down entire harvests of the Mooslem, 
piling them in kullas.* Amng had no repose. Jhalore was in¬ 
vaded by one body, Sewanoh by another of the faithful chiefs of 
Ajit, whose onf daily inci'eased, while Aruug’s was seldom invoked. 
The king gave up the war against the Raua to send all his troops 
into Maroo; but the Raua, who provoked the rage of Arung from 
gmuting lefnge to Ajit, sent his troops under his own son, Bheern, 
who joined the Rahtores, led by Indurbhan and Doorgadas iu God- 
war. Prince Akber and Tyber Khan advanced upon them, and a 
battle took place at Nadole. The Secsodias had the right. The 
combat was long aud bloody. Prince Bheern fell at the head of the 
Mewarees: he was a noble bulwark to the Rahtores.} Indnrbhau 
was slain, with. Jait the Oodawut, performing noble deeds; and 
Soiling Doorga did wonders on that day, the l^th Asoj, S, 1737,” 
(the winter of A.D. 1681). 

The gallant bearing of the Rajpoots in this unequal combat, 
their desperate . devotion to their country and prince, touched the 
soul of prince Akber, who had the magnanimity to commiserate 
the sufferings he was compelled to inflict, and to question the policy 
of his father towards these gallant vassals. Ambition came to the 
aid of compjission for the sufferings of the Rahtores, and the perse¬ 
cution of the minor sou of Jeswuut. He opened his mind to Tyber 
Khan, aud exposed the disgrace of bearing arms in so unholy a 
warfare, aud iu severing from the crown such devoted and brave 
vassals as the Rahtores. Tyber was gained over, and an embassy 
sent to Doorgadas offering peace, and expressing a wish for a 
conference. Doorga convened the chiefs, aud discloseti the overture; 
but some suspected treachery in the prince, others, selfish views 
on the part of Doorga, To prevent the injurious operation of sucli 
suspicious, Doorga observed, that if assent were not given to the 
meeting, it would be attributed to the base motive of fear. " Let 
" us proceed in a body,” said he, " to this conference; who ever 


* The heaps of ^miTi thrashed in the open field, preparatory to being divided and 
housed are termed hullag, 

T Oa th of allegiauce. 

♦ jeThe Mewar chronicle claims a victory for the combined* Rajpoot army, 
and relates a singular «tratagom by which they gpined it; but cither 1 have ovorltjoked 
it, or the Vil4ig does not specify that Prince Blieem, son of the heioic Ran* 
fell bn this day, so glorious in the axmais of both states.—jSee Vol. I. p. 
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*heard of a cloud being caugbt ?” They met; mutual views were 
developed ; a treaty was concluded, and the meeting ended by 
Akber waving the umbrella oT regality over his head. He coine<l 
iri his own name; he established his own weights and measures. 
The poisoned intelligence was poured into Arung’s ear at Ajmeer; 
his soul wa.s troubled; he had no rest; he plucked his beard 
in grief when he heard that Doorga and Akber had united. Every 
Rahtore in the lainl flncked to Akber’s standard. Tlie house of 
Delhi was divided, and Govirnl* again supported the Hindu faith. 

The dethronement of the tyrant appeared inevitable. The scourge 
of the Rajpoots was in their power, for he was almost alone and without 
the hope of succour. But his energies never forsook him ; he knew 
the character of his foes, and that on an emergency his grand 
auxiliary, stratagem, was equal to an army. As there is some 
variation both in the Moghul historian’s account of this momentous 
tran.saction, and in the annals of Mewar and Marwar, we present 
the latter verbatim from the chronicle. 

“Akber, with multitudes of Rajpoot.s, advanced upon Ajmeer. 
But while Aruug prepared for the storm, the prince gave himself 
np to the women and the song, placing every thing in hands of 
Tvber Khan. We are the slaves of fate; puppets that dance as it 
pulls the strings. Tyher allowed himself to dream of treason; it 
was whispered in his ear that if he couhl deliver Akber to his 
father, high reward.^ would follow. At night he went privily to 
Arungsebe, and thence wrote to the Rahtores: ‘ I was the bond of 
union betwixt you and Akber, but the dam which separated the 
waters has broken down, Father and son again are one. Consider 
the pledges, given and received, as restored, and depart for yonr 
own lauds.’ Having sealed this with his signet, and dispatched a 
messenger to the Rahtores, he appeared before Arungzebe to receive 
the fruit of his service. But his treason met its reward, and before 
lie could say, the imperial orders were obeyed, a blow of the mace 
ff'om the hand of the monarch sent his soul to hell. At midnight 
the Dervish messenger reached the Rahtore camp; he put the 
letter into their hand, which stated father and son were united; and 
added from himself that Tyber Khan was slain. All was confusion ; 
the Rahtores saddled ^nd mounted, and moved a coss from Akber’s 
camp. The panic spread to his troops, who fled like the dried 


* Crisliaa. 
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leaves of the sugar-cane when carried up in a whirlwind, while th«' 
prince was attending to the song and the wiles of the wanton.” 

This narrative exemplifies most strongly the hasty unreflecting 
character of the Rajpoot, who always acts from the impulse of the 
moment. They did not oven send to Akber^s camp, although close 
to their own, to inquire the truth or falsehood of the report, but 
saddled did not halt until they were twenty miles asunder. It 
is true, that in these times of peril, they did not know in whom to 
confide; and being headed by one of their own body, they could not 
tell how far he might be implicated in the treachery. 

The next day they were undeceived by the Junction of the 
prince, who, when made acquainted with the departure of his 
allies, and the treason and death of Tyber Khan, could scarcely 
collect a thousand men to abide by his fortunes. With these he 
followed his panic-struck allies, and threw himself and his family 
upon their hospitality and protection:—^an appeal never made 
in vain to the Rajpoot. The poetic account, by the bard Kurnidhan, 
of the reception of the prince by the chivalry of Maroo, is remark¬ 
ably minute and spirited:—the warriors and senators enter into a 
solemn debate as to the conduct to be pursued to the prince now 
claiming airna (sanctuary), when the bard takes occasion 
relate the pedigree and renown of the chiefs of every clan. 
Each chief delivers his sentiments in a speech full of information 
respecting their national customs and manners. It also displays 
a good picture of “ the power of the swana, and the necessity of 
feeding them with pearla,” to enable them to sing with advantage. 
The council breaks up with the declaration of its determination to 
protect Akber at all hazards, and Jaita, the brother of the head of 
the Champawuts, is nominated to the charge of protector of Akber's 
family. The gallant Doorga, the Ulysses of the Rabtores, is the 
manager of this dramatic convention, the details of which are 
wound np with an eulogy, in true oriental hyperbole, in the Doric 
accents of Maroo:— » 

“ Eh ! Mata pool eaa jin 
feaaa Doorga-daa 
Band Moodra rokkeo 

* * Bin tiamba akhas. • 

** Oh, mother! produce such sons as Doorga-das, who Aral 
IsUpported the dam of Moordra, and then propped the heavens/* 
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• This model of a Rajpoot, as wise as he was brave, was the 
saviour of his country. To his suggestion it owed the preservation 
of its prince, and to a series of heroic deeds, his subsequent and 
more difficult salvation. Many anecdotes are extant recording the 
dread Arungzebe had of this loader of the Rahtores, one of wliich 
is amusing. The tyrant had commanded pictures to be drawn 
of two of the most mortal foes to his repose, Sevaji and Doorga; 
“Seva was drawn seated on a couch ; Doorga in his ox-diuai!^^ position, 
on horseback, toasting hhawties, or barley-cakes, with the point of 
hi.s lance, on a fire of maize-stalks. Arungzebe, at the first glance, 
exclaimed, ‘ I may entrap that fellow (meaning Sevaji), but this 
dog is born to be my bane.’ ” 

Doorga at the head of his bands, together with young Akber, 
moved towards the western extremity of tlie state, in hopes that 
they might lead the emperor in pursuit amongst the sand-hill.s of the 
Lbdrii; but the wily monarcli tried other ai t.s, and first at¬ 
tempted to corrupt Doorga. He .sent liiin eight thousand gold mohnrs,* 
which the Rajpoot iu.st.antly ap])lied to the necessities of Akber, 
who was deejdy affected at thi.s proof of devotion, and distributed 
a ijortiou of it amongst Doorgu’s retainers. Arungzebe, seeing 
tlie futility of this plan, .sent a force in pursuit of his son, who, 
knowing he Lad no hope of mercy if he fell into hi.s father’s hands, 
was anxious to place di.stance between them. D >orga pledged 
himself for his .safety, and relinquished all to ensure it. Making 
over the guardianship of yormg Ajit to liis elder brother, Soning, 
and placing himself at the liead of one thousand cho.sen men, he 
turned towards the south. The bard enumerates the jrimes and 
families of all the chieftains of note who formed the body-guard 
of prince Akber in this desperate undertaking. The Champawuts 
were the most numerous, but he specifies several of the home 
clans, as the Joda cind Mairtea, and amongst the foreign Rajpoots, 
the Jadoon, Chohan, Bhutti, Deorali, Souigurra, and Mangulea. 

“The king followed their retreat: his troops surrounded the 
l^hlores; but Doorga with one thousand chosen men left the 
north on their backs, and with the speed of tlxe winged quitted 
the camp. Arung continued the pursuit to Jhalore, when he found 
he had been Jied on a wrong scent; and that Doorga, with the priupe, 

The Mewar chronicle says forty thousand, 
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kee^ii!ig Gafilettifi on hiti right, And Ghuppun oti his ]e(|, had mad* * * § 
good his rstreStto tho Nerbtidda. Bage so faif got tho better of 
his religion, that he threu) the Koran at the head of the Almighty, 
In wrath, he commanded Azim to exterminate the Rahtores, but 
to leave Oodipur on one side,* and every other design, and first 
secure bis brother. The deeds of Oamiindaf removed the troubles 
of Mewar, as the wind dispenes the clouds which shade the bright¬ 
ness of the moon. In ten days after Azim marched, the emperor 
himself moved, leaving his garrisons in Jodpnr and Ajineer. Door- 
ga^s name was the charm which made the hosts of locusts quit their 
ground.^ Doorga was the sea-serpent; Akber the nionntain with 
which thev churned the ocean Arung, and made him yeild the 
fourteen geins, one of which our religion regained, which is Lucshuu, 
and our faith, which is Dhununtari the sage. 

“ In fidelity who excelled the Kheechees Seo Sing and Mokund, 
who never left the person of Ajit, when his infancy was concealed 
ill the mountains of Arbood ? to them alone, and the faithful Soni- 
gurra, did Doorga confide the secret of his retieat. The \a>sal 8 of 
the JVine Castles of Jifaroo knew that he was concealed ; but whore 
or in whose custody all were ignorant. Some thought he was at 
Jessulmer; others at Beeknmpur; others at Sliohi. The eight 
divisions nobly supported the days of their exile; their sinews 
sustained the laud of Mordhur. Raos, Rajas, and Raiius applauded 
their deeds, for all were alike enveloped in the net of destiuction. 
In all the nine thousand [towns] of Mordliur, and the ten thousand 
of Mewrf § inhabitants there were none. Enayet Khan was left 
with ten thousand men to pieserve Jodpur; but the Champawut 
is the Soomer of Maroo, and without fear was Doorga's brother, 
Souing. With Khernkttrn the Eurnote, and Subhul the Joda, 
j^eejinal the Mahecha, Jaitmal Soojote, Eesuri Eurnote, and the 
* Joda brethren Seodan and Bheern, and many more Collected theif 
clans and kin, and as soon as they hoard that the king was within 
four C088 of Ajmeer, they blockaded the Khan in the city of Joda^ 
but twenty thousand Moguls came to the rescue. Another dreadful 

* Thst 18, dropped flil sohesam afraioat it at that moment, 

t The Camdhaj; ppuhet of the Bahtores. 

•t ghariAs arid ist autatidlM, With music, aW had reeonfte to, in omer to caasS the 
flight of these devtrueti e iiwepts from the fields they light on. 

§ The number oi towns and villages fomeily constitatuig the iicndiiienisiit of 
saoh state. • 
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♦eonfliet ensved attr^sbe n^it^ *}f |o4p«r, in whfeeh Ifia ^adpop B^^pora, 
wUo led the battle, iutd uiiw/other chiefs were slpin, yest -nat wijbhoul 


many hundreds of the foe; tiie 9th Asar, S. 1737. 

“ Souin^ carried the sword and the flame into every quarter. 
Arung could neither advance nor retreat. He was like the serpept 
seizing the musk-rat, which, if liberated, caused hiiudnes.s; but if 
swallowed, was like poison. Hurnat and iCana Sing took the road 
to Sojut. They surrounded and drove away the cattle, which 
brought the Asoors to the rescue. A dreadful strife ensued ; the 
chief of the Asoors was slain, but the brothers and all their kin 


bedewed the laud with their blood. This, the saca of Sojut, was 
when 1737 ended and 1738 commenced, when the sword and the 
pestilence (murri*) united to clear the land. 

“ Soning was the Roodra of the field; Agra and Delhi trem¬ 
bled at his deeds ; he looked on Arung as the waning moon. The 
king sent an embassy to Soning ; it was peace he desired. He offered 
the muusuh of Salh Uazari for Ajit, and what dignities he might 
demand for his brethren—the restoration of Ajmeer, and to make 
Soning its governor. To the eugagemout was added, ‘ the pitnja is 
afiixed in ratification of this treaty, witnessed by god Almighty.’f The 
Dewan, Assud Khan, was the uegociator, and the Aremdi,X who was 
with him, solemnly swore to its maiuteuauce. The treaty concluded, 
the king, whose thoughts could not he diverted from Akber, depai’ted 

* Murri, or 'death ’ pcrsonilied, it. the name £or that I'eariulscourge the spasmodic 
eholera morbus, which has caused the loss of so many lives for the last thirteen years 
tluoughout India. It appears to have visited India often, of which we have given a 
fngJitl’ul recoid in the Auuals of ar in the reign of Rana Baj SiugiSoi'Vol.I. p. 413), 
in S. 1717 or A.D. 1661 (twenty yeara prior to the period we treat of) ; ana Orma 
deocribes it as raging in tne Dukiian in A.D. 1684. They had likewise a visitation of 
it within the memory of many individuals now living. 

Iteganiing the nature of this disease, whether enuemic, epidemic, or contagious, and 
its cure, we are as ignorant now as tlie liiutday of our experience. There have been 
hundreds of conflicting opinions and hypotheses, but none pauafaemry. lii India, 
nine medical men out of ten, as well as those not-professioual, deny its lieiug con¬ 
tagious. At Oisiipur. the liana’s only son, hermetically sealed in the palace against 
contact, was the first seized with the disoider : a pretty strung proof that it was from. ^ 
atmospheric communication. Hewasahio the last man in his father's dominions 
likely, from predisposition, to be attacked, being one of the most athletic and prudeut 
of his subjects. 1 saw him through the disortler. We were afraid to administer 
remedies to the last heir of Bappa Rawul, but 1 hinted to Araurji, who was bard 
and doctor, that strong doses of musk (12 gre, each) might be beneflcial. These he h^, 
and I preveuted his having cold water to drink, and also checking the insensiWa 
perspiration by throwing off the bed-clothus. Nothing but his robust frame and 
youth roaiie him resist this tremendous assailant. 

T See Vol. 1. p. 411, for an explanation of the jpajya—and the treaty which prooed^ 
this, made by Baua IteJ Sing, the fouith article of which sUpnla^s for term ^to the 

Ininw son of Jeswunt, , 

♦ 1 know' not what officer is meant by the Aremdit sent to swear to the gooa 

faith of the king. 
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for the Bekhan. Asud Khan was left at Ajraeer, and Soning at* 
Mairta. But Souitig was a thorn in the side of Aruugzebe; he bribed 
the Brahmins, who threw pepper into the /lotna (burnt sacrifice) 
and secure for Soiling a place in Sooraj Afaiuiala (tha mansion of 
the sun). The day following the treaty, by the incantations of 
Arung, Soiling was no more.* Asoj the 6tli, S. 17J18. 

A'.iid sent the novrs to the king. This terror being removed, 
the king withdrew his pmtja from hi.s treaty, and in joy depiirted 
for the Di'khaii Tlie deatli of Somng shed gloom and grief over tho 
land. Tiien Mokud Sing Mairtoa, .son of Kulian, abandoned Ids 
mnnsuh and joined bis couiitiy’s ciiuse. A desoerate encounter 
S)on followo 1 with the troops of Asud ICh m near Mdrta, in which 
Ajit, the son of Boetuldas, who led the fight, was slain, vvith many 
of each clan, whicli give joy to the Asoors. but grief to the faithful 
B'ljjioot; ou the &ecoud day of the bright half of the moon of Kartik, 
S. 1738. 

Prince A/,irn was left with Asud Khan ; Enayet at Jodpnr; and 
their garrisons were scattered over the land, as thoir tombs (^hor) 
every wlieie attest. Tlie lord of Chundawnl, Simboo Koompawut, now 
led the Rihtoroa with 0 idling Sing Buksliee, and Tejsi, the young 
sou of Boorga,t/<f» hmeelet on the arm of Mahmlrm, with Fnttoh Sing 
and Rain Sing, just return from placing Akher safely in the Bekhan, 
and many other valiant Rabtore's-f' Tlity .spread over the country even 
to Mewar sacked I'oor-Mandil, and slew the governor Kasim Khan ” 
Tim© desultory and bloody affrays, though they kept the kiiig’.s 
tr< ops ii perpetual alarm and lo.st them iinriads of men, thinned 
the ranks of tho defeiidens of Maroo, who ag.dn took roluge in the 
Aravali. From honce, w.atching every opjiorfunity, they darted on 
their prey. On one occadoii, tliey foil upon the garrison of J\tanin, 
which tliey routed ntid expelleil or as the chronicle ijuaiiitly says, 

» " with the year 1739 they also fled.” At the .same tiin (>, the post of 
Sojiit was carried by Beejo Ghainpawut, while the Jodawnhs, undoir 
Ram Sing, kept their foes in ])Iay to the northward, and led bj 
Oodi-bhan, atlackod the Mirza Noor Alii at Chcraie : “ the contest 
busted for three hours ; tho dead bodies of the Yavans lay in 
heaps in the Akharn ; who even abandoned their Nukarras ” 

ilealh wj's «in(l to !)'> cffi'ctcd by inennUTwms, ino>t jnoh.'ibJv poison. 

▼ Msiiy were'’imiHi bv the banlic chiouiclor, who would ducm il baculeg© 

to omit a bia|;le name lu the pago ol fume. 




• ' “After the laftiiir ofJ'ytei^anV when Oodi Sing Chanipawut, 
And Mokhim Sing Maiftea were the leaders, they made a push for 
Guzzemt, and had penetrated to Kheiraloo, when they wei’e attacked, 
pursued, and surrounded in the hills at Rain pur, by Syed Mubatned, 
tile Hakim of Guzzorat. All night they stood to tlici r arms. In the 
morning the sword rained and filled the cars of the Apsaras. Kurrim 
and Kesuri were slain, with Gokuldas Bliatti, with ay their civil 
(‘fficers, and Ram Sing himself renounced life on this day.* But the 
Asoors pulled up the reins, having lost many men. Palli was 
also attacked in the month of Bliadooii tiiis year 1739; tlien the 
game of destruction was played vvitii JSToor Alii, three hundred Rah- 
tores against five hundred of tlie king’s troops, wliich iverc routed, 
losing their leader, Ufzul Khan, after a desperate struggle. 

Balia was the hero who drove the Y avan from this post. Oodya 
attackeil the Sidi at Sojut. Jytaruu was again reinforced. In 
Bysak, Mokhim Sing Mairtea attacked the royal post at Muirta, 
slew Syed Ali, ami drove oilt the king’s troops.” 

'riie year 1739 was one of the perpetual conflict, of captures 
and re-captures, in which many parties of twenty and thirty on 
eacli side fell. They afford numerous examples of heroic patrio- 
ti.sni, in wliicli Rahtore blood was lavishly shetl ; but while to them 
each wauior wa.s u loss not to be replaced, the despot coutinuod 
to feed the war with fresli troops. The Bliattis of Jessulmer came 
forward this year, and u<d)ly shed their blood in seconding the efforts 
of ihc Ralitores in this patriotic warfare. 

“ In S. 17 40, Azim and Asud Kliau joitied the emperor in tho 
Dekhati, and Enayet Khan was left in command at Ajmeer—being 
enjoined «iot to rclaA* the war in Mavwar, even with tho sotting in of 
the rains. Mairwarva afforded a place of rendezvous for the Rah- 
tores, and sectirity for their families. Here eleven thousand of best 
troops of Enayet invaded the hills to attack the united Jodas and 
Ciiampawuts, who retaliated on Palli, Srtjut, and Godwar. The 
ancient Mwndoro, which was occupied by a garrison under Khwoja 
Saleh, was attacked by the Maudaicha Bhatti and driven out. At 
Bagrie, a desperate encounter took place in the month of Bysak, 
when Ram Sing and Samunt Sing, both Bhatti chiefs, fell, with two 
hundred of their vas^ls, slaying one thousand of the Mdghuls. 

* He was otic of the iTallant chiefs who, with Doorga, convoyed prince Akbor to 
the sauutiuu'y with the Mahratias. 
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Th« Karutnsotes and Koompawuts, under Atiop Sing, seoured tii9 
bunks of the Looui, and put to the sword the garrisons of Oosturrob 
and Gangaul Mokiiiin, with bis Mairteas, made a descent on hb 
patrimonial lands, and drew upon him the whole force of its gover¬ 
nor, Mohammed Alii. ‘ The Mairteas met him on their own native 
plains. The Yavau proposed a truce, and at the interview assassinat¬ 
ed the hca^ of the Mairteas, tidings of whose death rejoiced the 
Shah in the Dekhan. 

"At the beginning of 1741, neither strife nor fear had abated. 
Soojan Sing led the Kahtores in the south, while Lakha Chainpa- 
wut and Kesar Koompawnt aided by the Bhattis and Chohaus, kcpti 
the garrison of Jodpur iu alarm. When Soojan was slain, the bard 
was sent to Singram, who held a muusiib and lauds from the king; 
he was implored to join his brethren ; he obeyed, and all collected 
around Singram.* Sewauobaf was attacked, and with Blialotra 
and Fauchbadra were plundered; while the blockaded garrisons 
were unable to aid. An hour before sunset, every gate of klaroo 
was shut. Tiie Asoors had the strong-holds in their power; bub 
the plains resounded with the An| of Ajit Oodi-bhan, with his 
Jodawuts, appeared before Bbadrajoon; bo assaulted the foe and 
captured his guns and treasure. An attempt from Jodpur made 
to recapture the trophies, added to the triumph of the Joda. 

"Foordil Khan§ held Sewauoh; and Kubur Khan Mewatti, 
Kiiuari. To attack them, the Ohampawuts convened at MokuUir. 
Their thirst for vengeance redoubled all the tidings that Noor Alii 
had abducled two young women of the tribe of As.sai)i. Butna led 
the Bahtores; they reached Kuuari and engaged Fotirdil Khan, 
who was put to the sword with six hundred of his men. Tlio 
Bahtores left one hundred in the field that day, the ninth of Ciieyt. 
The Mirzall no soouer heard of this defeat than he tied towards 
Thoda, with the Assaui damsels, gazing on the mangoes as iheg ripen¬ 
ed, and having reached Koochal, he encamped, Bubhu) Biiig, the 
sun of Aiskurn, heard it; he took bis opium, and though tiie Mirz^ 

* We are not infonoed of what clan he was, or b» rank, which most have been 
high. 

T The tract so calletl, of which Sewanoh is the capital. 

* X fiaih ut all<'giADC(‘. • • 

I It is almost s’lpvirdaons to remark, even to the mere English reader, that 
whfiurvcr he meet the title Kliau, it indicates a Mahumedao ; and that of Hiag (lion} 
a hajpoot. 

i| Noor AUi. hlirsa is a title only applied to a 
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was snn'oniMled by pillars, tbe dagger of iiiskuro's son reached his 
heart; but the Bhatti* was cut in pieces. The roads were now 
impassable; the Thanasf of the Yavaua were reduced to great 
straits. 

“ The year 1742 commenced with the slaughter of the king’s 
garrison at Sambhur by the Lakhawnts and Assawuts while from 
God war the chiefs made incursions to the gates of Ajtneer. A battle 
took place at Mairta, where the Rahtores were defeated and dis¬ 
persed ; but in revenge Singram burned the suburbs of Jodpiir, 
and then came to Dhoonara, where once more the clans assembled. 
They marched, invested Jhalore, when Beharri, left without succour, 
was compelled to capitulate, and the gate of honour (Dhermadtoara) 
was left open to him. And thus ended 1742. 

* As a Bhatti ro7ens;ed this diS(»race. it ia probable the As&aui dauwcls, thus 
«b(lact(‘d by the Mirza. were of hia owu race. 

« . f Garnsona and military posts. 

i These arc of the most ancient vassalage of illsroo. 
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Th^ clam petition to see t/ie young Raja.-^Doovjnn Sal of Kotak 
Joins the jRahtore cause.—They proceed to Ahoo.—Are introduced 
to Ajit, who is conveyed to Alma^ and inahes a tour to all the 
chieftainships.—Consternation of Arnngzehe.—He sets up a pre¬ 
tender to Jodpnr.—The Hahtores and Haras drive the Im- 
perialiMs from Marwar.—They carry the war abroad.—Storm of 
poor Man dil.—The liar a prince slain.—Doorgadas returns from 
the Hekhcn .— Defeats Se/i Khan, governor of AJmeer, who is 
disgraced by the king.—Seji Khan attempts to circumvent Ajit by 
negociafion.—Hu failure and disgrace.—Rebellion in Mexmr .— 
2 he Hahtores support the liana.—Arungzebe negociatesfor the 
daughter of prince Akher left in Marwar.—Ajit again driven for 
i^A,o the hills.—Affair at Beejipnr,—Success of the Ilah- 
tores, — Arnngzehe's apprehension for his grand-daughter.—'The 
Rana sends the coco-nut to Ajit, who proceeds to Oodipoor, and 
marries the liana's niece.—Negotiations for peace renewed .— 
2'erminate. — I'he surrender of the pi'incess.—Jodpur restored .— 
Magnanimity of Doorgadas.—Ajit takes possession.—Ajit again 
driven from his capital. — Afi'ictwns of the Hindoo race.—A son 
born to Ajit, named Abhye Sing .— His horoscope.—Battle of 
Ihroonara .— 21ie viceroy of Lahore passes through Marwar to 
Guszerat.—Death of Arungzebe.—Diffuses joy.—Ajit attacks 
Jaipur. — Cap'lulation.—Dispersion and massacre of the king's 
troops.—Ajit resumes his dominions. — Azim, untL the title of 
Bahaaer Shah, mounts the throne.—Battle of Agra .— The king 
prepares to invade Marwar.—Arrives at Ajmeer.—Proceeds to 
Dai Bilaru.—Sends an embassy to Ajii, who repairs to the imperial 
camp. — Ueceptioa.—Treacherous conduct of the emperor.—Jodpur 
surprised.—Ajit forced to accompany the emperor to the Dekhan, 
Discontent of the Rajas. — 2'hey abandon the king, and join Rana 
Umra at Oodipur.—Triple alliance.—Ajit appears before Jodpur, 
which capitulates on honourable terms.—Ajit undertakes to replac^ 
Jiaja Jey Sing on the gadi of Aml)er.—Battle of Sambhnr, Ajit 
victorious. — Amba' altandoned to Jey Sing.—Ajit attacks Bikaner. 
—Redeems Nagore.—The Rajas threatened by the king.—Again 
• wgjte.—The king repairs to Ajmeer.—The Rajas join him.—Receive 
firmans for their dominionB.—-Ajit makes a pilgrimage to C«ru- 
khefcra.— on the thirty years' war waged by the Rahtoret 
against the empire for indepmdence,~-^Eulogium on Doorgadas. 
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, Iq the y^ar 1743* the Ohampawuts, Koompawuts, O.odawuts, 
Mairteae, Jodas, KurumsoteS) and all the assembled clans of Maroo, 
became impatient to see their sovereign. They sent for the Kheechie 
Mokand,and prayed that they might but behold him ;bat the faithful 
to his trust replied He,* who confided him to me, is yet in the 
Dekhan.”—” Without the sight of our Lord, bread and water have 
no flavour.” Mokund could not withstand their suit. The Kara 
prince Doorjun Sal, having come to their aid with one*thousand 
horse from Kotah,i* they repaired to the hill of Aboo, when on the 
last day of Oheyt 1743, they saw their prince. “ As the lotos 
expands at the sunbeam, so did the heart of each Rahtore at the 
sight of their infant sovereign ; they drank his looks, even as the 
papaya in the month Asoj sips drops of iinritu {ambrosia) from the 
Champa-l There were present, Oodi Sing, Singram Sing, Beeji-Pal, 
Tej Sing, Mokund Sing, and Nahur son of Huree, all Champawuts. 
Raj'Sing, Jugget Sing, Jeit Sing, Samunt Sing, of the Oodawuts;-— 
Ram Sing, Futteh Sing, and Kesiiri, Kooinpawiits. There was also 
the Oohur chief of pure descent. § besides the Kheechi Mokund, the 
Purohit, the Purihar, and the Jain priest, Yati Gyan, Beejy. In a 
fort mate hour, Ajit became known to the world. The Hara Rao 
first made his salutation; he was followed by all Marwar with offerings 
of gold, pearls, and horses. 

“Enayet conveyed the tidings to Arung Shah ; the Asoor 
chief said to the king, ‘if without a head, so long they had combated 
him, what could now be expected V he demanded reitiforcemeuts. 

“In triumph they conveyed the young Raja to Ahwa, whose 


chief made the badhooW with pearls, and presented him with horses; 
here he was entertained, and here they prepared the teeka dour. 
Thence, taking Raepur, Bilara, and Baroooda in his way, and 


receiving the homage and nuzzurs of their chiefs, he repaired to 
Asope, where he was entertained by the head of the Koompawuts. 


From Asope he went to the Bhatti fief of Lowairoh; thence to 


Reah, the chief abode of the Mairteas; thence to Kewusir, of the 


• Meaning Doorgadns. 

t His principal object was to marry the daughter of Sajaun Sing ChaTnp.iWut, 
the sister of the brave Mokund Sins, often mentioned in the chronicle. The Eotali 
prince dared not, according to every Bajpoot maxim of gallantry, refuse his aid on 
such occasion ; but the xutural bravery and high mind of Doonan Sal require^ ua 
Stiznnins. * 

t The Hindoo poet says the Papiya bird becomes intoxicated with the flowers. 

I A name now lost. 

I Waving a brass veasel, filled w^th pearls, round his head. 
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Karumaofces. Each chief e&tertaiBed t^ieir young lord, around whoav 
all the clans gathered. Then he repaired to Kaloo, the abode of 
Pabhoo Rao Dhandui,* who came forth with all his bands; and at 
length he reached Pokuro, where he was joined by Doorgadas from 
the Dekhan, the 10th of Bhadoon 1744. 

“ Enayet Khan was alarmed. He assembled a numerous array 
to quell this fresh tumult, but death pounced upon him. The king 
■was afflicted thereat. He tried another stratagem, and set up a 
pretended son of Jeswunt, styled Mohammed Shah, and offered 
Ajit the raunsub of five thousand to submit to his authority. The 
pretender also died as he set oiit for Jodpur, and Sujait Khan was 
made the governor of Marwar in the place of Enayet. Now the 
Rahtores and Haras united, having cleared Maroo of their foes, 
attacked them in a foreign laud. The garrisons of Malpura and 
Poor Mandil were put to the sword, and here the Hara prince was 
killed by a cannon shot in leading the storm. Here they levied 
eight thousand mohurs in contribution and returned to Marwar, 
while the civil officers aud Purohits made collections in his country ; 
and thus passed 1744. 

“The year 1745 commenced with proposals from Sujait Khan 
to hold Marwar in farm; he promised one-fourth of all transit 
duties if the Rahtores would respect foreign commerce : to this they 
agreed. The sou of Enayet left Jodpur for Delhi; he had reached 
Rainwal, but was overtaken by the Joda Hurnat, who released him 
both of wives and wealth. The Khan fled to the Cuchwahas for 
shelter. Sujah Beg, who left Ajineer to release him, fared no 
better: he was attacked, defeated, and plundered by Mokhuudas 
Champawut. 

“ In 1747, Sefi Khan was Hakim of Ajmeer: Doorga deter¬ 
mined to attack him. The Hakim took post in the pass which 
defends the road ; there Doorga assailed him, and made him fly to 
Ajmeer. The tidings reached the king; he wrote to the Khan, if 
be discomfited Doorgadas, he would raise him over all the khans 
of the empire ; if he failed, he should send him bracel€ts,f and 
order Sujait from Jodpur to supersede him.” Sefi, before abandon¬ 
ing his trust, tried to retain his honours by the circumvention of 

■* » ' ' - --—^——''» 

* Pabhoo Rao RahtOre is immortalized by the aid of his lanco 8n this occasion ; 
he was of the ancient chivalry of Maroo, and still held his allodial domain. See bis 
etntne. Vol. I, p. 767. 

' t A mark of contempt. 
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•Ajit. Be addressed a letter to him, saying he held the imperial 
snunud for the restoration of hia paternal domains, but that, as the 
king’s representative, he must come and receive it. Ajit marched 
at the head of twenty thousand Babtores, sending in advance 
Mokund Ohampawut to observe whether any treachery was contem¬ 
plated. The snare was discovered and reported to Ajit, as he arriv¬ 
ed at the foot of the pass beyond the mountains. ‘ Let us, however, 
have a sight of Ajidoorg as we are so near,’ said the you’ng prince, 

* and receive the compliments of the khau.’ They moved on towards 
the city, and Sefi Khan had no alternative but to pay his obeisance 
to Ajit. To enjoy his distress, one said, ‘ let us fire the city.’ The 
Hakim sat trembling for its safety and his own ; he brought forth 
jewels and horses, which he presented to Ajit. 

“ In 1748, the troubles re-comra^nced in Mewar. Prince Umra 
rebelled against his father, Bana Jey Sing, and was joined by all 
Fis chiefs. The Bana fled to Godwar, and at Ganorah collected 
a force, which Umra prepared to attack. The Bana demanded 
succour of the Bahtores, and all the Mairteas hastened to relieve 
him; and soon after Ajit sent Doorgadas and Bugwan, with Einmull 
J<)da, and ‘ the eight ranks of Bahtores’ to espouse the father’s cause. 
But the Chondawuta and Buktawuts, the Jhalas and Chohans, 
rather than admit foreign interference in their quarrel, thought 
it better to effect a reconcilliatiou between father ami son ; and thus 
the liana was indebted to Marwar for the support of his throne. 

“ The year 1749 passed in negotiation to obtain the daughter 
of prince Akber, left in charge of Doorgadas, for whose honour 
Arurigzebe was alarmed, as Ajit was reaching manhood; Narayndaa 
Koolmbi was the medium of negotiation, and Sefi Khan caused all 
hostilities to cease while it lasted. 

*’In 1750, the Mooslem governors of Jodpur, Jhalore, and 
Sewanoh, combined their forces against Ajit, who was again com- ^ 
polled to retreat to the mountains. Akho, the Balia, received their 
attack, but was defeated in the month of Magh. Another combat was 
j^asteued by the wanton slaughter of a sandh* when the Hakim of 
Chauk, with all his train, were made prisoners at Moluilsir by the 
Ohampawut Mokundas. 

“ To anch straits were the Mooslems put in 1751, that many 

• Ona of those pampered bulls, allowed to wander at liberty and fad by every 


one. 








dtstncls paid ek>uth, others tribute, and many tired of this iue€fS9au!l* 
\varfare, and uuable to conquer their bread, tooh service with the 
Bahtores. This year, Kasim Khan and.Lushkur Khan marched 
against Ajit, who took post at Beejipur. Doorga's son led the 
onset, and the Khan was defeated. With each year of Ajit grew 
the hopes of the Kah tores ; while Arungzebe was afflicted at each 
month’s growth of his grand-daughter. He wrote to Sujait, the 
Hakim of* Jodpur, to secure his honour at whatever cost ; his 
applications for Akber’s daughter were unwearied. 

“ This year the coco-ntit studded teith gems,* two elephants and 
ten steeds, all richly caparisoned, were sent by the Baua to afEance 
the daughter of his younger brother, Quj Sing, to Ajit. The 
present was accepted, and in the month of Jeit, the prince of the 
Bahtores repaired to Oodipur, ^vhere the nuptials were solemnized. 
In Asar he again inarried at Deolah.i* 

** In 1753, negotiations were renewed through Doorgadas, and 
the protracted restoration of the Sultani obtained the seat of his 
ancestors for the ‘Jodani Doorga was offered for himself the 
munsub of five thousand, which he refused; he preferred that 
Jhalore, Se wan chi, Sauchore, and Theraud, should revert to his 
country. Even Arung admired the honourable and distinguished 
treatment of his grand-daughter. 

*'ln Pos 1757,1 Ajit regained possession of his ancestral abode: on 
his reaching Jodpur he slew a buffalo at each of its five gates. 
The Shabzada Sooitan led the way, Sujait being dead.§> 

“ In 1759, Azim Shah again seized on Jodpur, and Ajit made 
Jhalore his abode. Some of his chiefs now served the foe, some 
the Eana whose hopes were on Eklinga alone; while the lord of 
Amber served the king in the Dekhan. The enormities of the 
Asoors bad reached their height; the sacred kine were sacrificed even 
at Mathoora, Priag, and Okamandel; the Jogis and Byragis invoked 
heaven for protection, but iniquity prevailed as the Hindu strength 
decayed. Prayers were every where offered up to heav&n to cleanse 


* The coco, the symliol of a marriage offer, 
t Pertabgurh Deolah, a small principality grown ont of Mewar. 
t 1 caiiiiot. now call to mind whether this break of four years in the chronicle of 
the hard Kurniidhan occurs in the original, or that in translating I left the hiatua 
froiS tlmir being nothing interesting therein. The tyrant was now ^Uy occupied 
in the Dekhan wars, and the Kajpoots had time to breathe. 

$ This Shahsada must have been prince Azim, who was nominated viceroy of 
Qttzzeiat and Harwar. 



*llie laud from ilao !niqoittefi the barbarians.* In this year, the 
month of Magh 1759, the JftWww (the *sun in Gemini'), 

a son was born of the Ghohani, who was called Abhye Sing. (See 
end of this chapter, p. 83, for the Horoscope of Abhye Sing.) 

“In 1761 Eusoph was superseded by Moorshid Kooli as Hakim 
of Jodpur. On his arrival he presented the royal sunnud for the 
restoration of Mairta to Ajit. Koosul Sing, the Mairtqa Sirmor, 
with the Dhandul Gobindas, were ordered to take the charge, which 
incensed the son of Indur, (Mohkiin Sing), who deemed his faithful 
service during his minority overlooked by this preference. He 
wrote to the king to nominate him to the command of Mar war, 
and that he would fulfil his charge to the satisfaction both of Hindu 
and Moslem. 

“ In 1761 the star of the foe began to decline. Moorshid Kooli, 
the Mogul, was relieved by JaflSer Khau. Mohkim’s letter was 
intercepted, He had turned traitor to his prince, and joined the 
king’s troops. Ajit marched against them ; he fought them at 
Droouara; the king’s troops were defeated, and the rebel Eendawut 
was slain. This was in 1762. 

“In 1763, Ibrahim Khau the king’s lieuteuant'f* at Lahore,passed 
through Mar war to relieve Azim in the vice-royalty of Guzzerat. 
On the second day of Gheit, the obscure half of the moon, the 
joyful tidings arrived of the death of the king.J On the fifth, Ajit 
took to horse ; he reached the town of Joda, and sacrificed to the 
gates, but the Asoora feared to face him. Some hid their faces in 
fear, while others fled. The Mirza came down, and Ajit ascended 
to the halls of his ancestors. The wretched Yavaus, now abandoned 
to the infuriated Bajpoots smarting under twenty-six years of 
misery, found no mercy. In hopeless despair they fled, and the 
wealth which they had amassed by extortion and oppression, re¬ 
turned to enrich the proprietor. The barbarians, in turn, were made 
captive; they fought, were slaughtered and dispersed. Some sought 
sjrna (sanctuary), and found it j even the barbarian leader himself 
threw fear to the winds in the unconcealed sanctuary of the Koom- 
pawut. But the triumph of the Hindu was complete, when, to 


• This record of ttie mauifold injuries, ciril and religious, under which the Hindoo 
nation groanedfis quite akin to the sentiments of the letter of relnonatiance adfixessed 
by Buna Raj Sing to ArungMl>e.-Se6 Vol. I. p. 403. 
f He is called the tumdi, or * son-in-law of the king.' 

^ 5th Cheit S. 1763. The 'i8th Zekaud. 
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escape from perditioe, their flyiog fo^ invoked SeeitarBam and H«ir^ 
govind, begging their bread in the dayj and taking to their heels 
at night. The chaplet of the Moolla served to count the name of 
Rama, and a handful of gold was given to have their beards removed.* 
Nothing but the despair and flight of the ‘ Mletcha’ was heard 
throughout Moordhur. Mairta was evacuated, and the wounded 
Mohkim fled to Nagore. ‘ Sojut and Palli were regained, and the 
laud returned to the Jodani. Jodgurh was purified from the contami¬ 
nations of the barbarian with the water of the Ganges and the 
sacred Toolsi, and Ajit received the tiluk of sovereignty. 

Then Azim marched from the south and Moazlm from the north. 
At Agra a mighty battle for empire took place between the two 
Asoors, but AUuinf prevailed and got the throne. The tidings 
soon reached the king, that Ajit had plundered his armies in Maroo 
and taken possession of the ' cushion’ of his father. 

“ The rainy season of 1764 had vanished, the king had no 
repose; he formed an army and came to Ajmeer. Then Huridas, 
the son of Bugwan, with the Oohur and Maugalea chiefs,:); and Rutua 
the leader of the Oodawuts, with eight hundred of their clan, entered 
the castle and swore to Ajit, that whatever might be his intentions, 
they were resolved to maintain the castle to the death. The royal 
army encamped at Bai Bilara, and Ajit prepared for the storm; but 
the king was advised to try peaceful arts, and an overture was made, 
and the messenger was sent back to. the king accompanied by Nahur 
Rhan. The embassy returned hearing the royal firman to Ajit; but 
befjre he would accept it, he said he would view the royal army, and 
on the flrst day of Phalgoon he left the hill of Joda and reached 
Beesilpur. Here he was received by a deputation from the King, 
beaded by Sujait Khan, son of the Khankhanan, accompanied by the 
Raja of Badoria and Rao Boodh Sing of Booudi:—the place of 
meeting was Peepar. That night passed in adjusting the terms of 
the treaty. The ensuing morn he marched forward at the head of 
all the men of Maroo ; and at Auuudpur the eyes of the king of th| 
barbarians {MUtcha) fell on those of the lord of the earth. He gave 
hioi the title of Teg Bahader. § But fate decreed that the city of Joda 

The Bsjpcots gave ap beards the better to distinguish them from the Mtw^ems. 

f l9hah Allam. who assumed the title of Bahader Shah, on mouotiBg the throne. 

* The Mangalea is a branch of the Glhelotes, severed from the original stem in the 
reign of Dappa Kawul eleven centaries ago. 

$ ‘ The warrior’s sword.’ 
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, was by the kbg;; by etealth he sent Mairab Khan to take 

polsession, accompanied by the traitor Mohkim. Ajit burned with 
rage when he heard of this treachery, but he was compelled to 
dissimulate and accompany Allum to the Dekhan, and to serve 
under Kainbuksh. Jey Sing of Amber* was also with the king, and 
had a like cause for discontent, a royal garrison being placed in 
Amber, and the ^adi of the Raja bestowed on his younger brother, 
Beejoy Sing. Now the army rolled on like a sea overflowing its 
bounds. As soon as the king crossed the Nerbudda,*f- the Rajas 
executed their designs, and without saying a word, at the head of 
their vassals retrograded to Rajwarra. They repaired to Oodipur, 
and were received by Rana Umra with rejoicing and distinction, 
who advanced to conduct them to his capital. Seated together, 
the chaori waving over their heads, they appeared like the Trmna,l 
Brimha, Vishnu and Mahesa. From this hour the fortunes of the 
Asoors sunk, and virtue again began to shew herself.§ From Oodi¬ 
pur the two Rajas passed to Marwar. They reached Ahwa, and here 
the Champawut Singram, son of Oodibban, spread the foot-carpet 
(puff-mnnda) for his lord. 

" The month of Sawun 1765 set in, and the hopes of the Asoor 
expired. Mairab was in consternation when he heard that Ajit had 
returned to his native land. On the 7th the hall of Joda was surround¬ 
ed by thirty thousand Rahtores, On the 12th the gate of honour 
was thrown open to Mairab; he had to thank the son of Aiskurnt! 
fur his life. He was allowed an honourable retreat, and Ajit once 
more entered the capital of Maroo. 

“ Jey Sing encamped upon the banks of the Soor Sagur; but 
a prince without a country, he was unhappy. But as soon as the 
rains were passed, Ajmal, the sanctuary of the Cuchwaha, proposed 
to reinstate him in Amber. When conjoined they had reached 
Mairta, Agra and Delhi trembled. When they arrived at Aj- 
meer its governor sought airna with the saint, IT and paid the contri¬ 
butions demanded. Then, like the falcon, Ajit darted upon Sam- 


* This is the Mirza Htya, Jey Sitig;—^Ihe posterior Jay Sing had the epithet Sowa^. 
t The Mooalem historian mentions in Vol. 1. p. 423. that Bahadet waa then 
rouie to Lahore. 

I Tii-auga, the tr^le-bodied, or tri-imrti. 

I The bard of Maroo {^es over the important fact of the intennartiage irhidi 
took place on this occasion of the Bajpoot triple alliance,—See Tol. 1. p. 42$, 

£ Dooigadas, who recommended the acceptance of the proSeiecl capltolataon, 

^ The shrine of ELhwaja Kootub, 
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bhiirV aad here the vassals of Amber repaired from all (Juarters to ^ 
the standard of their lord. With twelve thousand men, the S^ed 
advanced aloii" the edge of the salt lahe, to encounter Ajinal. The 
Koornpawufc led the charge; a de8|)erate battle ensued; Hussein, 
with six thousand men, lay on the field, while the rest took to flight 
and sought refuge in the castle.* * * § His lieutenant, the Purihar, 
cAie/ pandoo,f here fell into the hands of Ajit’; be then felt he had 
recovered «Mundore, On intelligence of this history, the Asoors 
abandoned Amber, and having placed a garrison in Sambhnr, in the 
mouth of Megsir, Ajit restored Jey Sing to Amber, and having 
prepared to attack Bikaner. Ajit committed the administration 
of all civil affaim to the faithful Raghonath Biudarri, with the 
title of Dewau. He was well qualified, both from his experience 
in civil affairs and from his valour as a soldier. 

“In Bhadoon of theyear 1766, Arungzebe put to death Kam- 
buksh,§ and Jey sing entered into negotiations with the king. Ajit 
now went against Nagore ; but liidur Sing being without resource, 
came forth and embraced Ajit’s feet, who bestowed Ladnoo upon 
him as a heritage. But this satisfied not him who had been the 
lord of Nagore, and Indur carried his complaints to Delhi.ll The 
king was enraged—bis threats reached the Rajas, who deemed it 
safe again to re-unite. They met at Eoleo near Didwauah, and 
the king soon after reached Ajmeer. Thence he sent bis firmans 
and the punja as terms of friendship to the Rajas: Nahur Khan, 
cAela/i of the king, was the bearer. They were accepted, and on 
the Ist Assar both the Rajas repaired to Ajmeer. Here the king 
received them graciously, in the face of the world; to Ajit he 
presented the sound of the Sine Castles of Maroo, and to Jey Sing 
that of Amber. Having taken leave of the king, the two Rfijas 
went on tlie purbh to the sacred lake of Pooshkur. Here they 
separated for their respective domains, and Ajit reached Jodpur in 
‘Sawiin 1767. In this year he married a Gor Rani, and thus quenched 


• Allhong-b'the Marwar chronicler takes all the credit of this action, it was fought 

hj the comhined Rajpoots of the alliance Vol, I, p. 425. 

t Pandoo is the squire, the ^ield-bearer, of the Rajpoots. 

§ Kambuksh was the child of the old age oE the tyrant Arungzebe, by a Rajpoot 
princess. He appears to have held him in more affentlon than any of his other sws, 
as his letter on. his d«ath«bed to him testifies. See Vol.’I, p. 400. • 

Sing was the son of Umra, the eldest brother of Jeswnnt, and the father 
of Mohkim, who, being disappointed of the government of Mairta, deUrted to the 
king. * 
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.tlie fettd caused % Arjocu, trlio slew ITmra Siug iu the Auri-> 
khas.* Then he went lon a pilgrimage to Curukhet, the field of 
battle of the Mahabfaarat, and made his ablutions in the fountain 
of Bhism&f Thus 1767 passed away. 

Here let us, for a while, suspend ithe narrative of the chronicler, 
and take a retrospective glance at the transactions of the Rahtores, 
from the year 1737, the period of Baja Jeswunt’s death at Oabul, 
to the restoration of Ajit, presenting a continuous confiiot of thirty 
years’ duration. In vain might we* search the annals of any other 
nation for such inflexible devotion as marked the Balitore character 
through this period of strife, during which, to use their own phrase, 
hardly a chieftain died on his pallet.” Let those who deem the 
Hindu warrior void of patriotism read the rude chronicle of 

• This is another of the numerous instances of contradictory feelings in the Raj- 
iy>ot character. I7inra, elder brother of Jeswunt, was banished M.arwar, lost his birLk> 
rig^t, aud was afterwards slain at court, as already related. His son, Indiir Sing, and 
grandson Mohkim, from Nagore, which they held in separate grants from the king, 
never forj^t their title as elder branch of the family, and eternally contested their 
claim against Ajit. Still, as a Raiitorc, he was boutid to avenge the injuries of a Rah- 
tore, even though his personal foe.—Singular inconsisU^ncy I 

t There is an anecdote regarding the fountain of this classic field of strife, the 
Troad of Rajasthan, which well exemplifies the superstitious belief of the warlike 
llaji'pot. The emperor Bahader Sh/ih was desirous to visit this scene of the exploits 
of the heroes of antiquity, stimulated, no doubt, by his Rajpootni queen, or his mother, 
also of this race He Wtis seated under a tree which shaded the sacred fount, named 
after the great leader of the Ourm, his queen by Lis side, snrrounded by hanats to 
hide them from profane eyes, when a vulture |>erched upon the tree with a bone in its 
beak, which falling in the fonntain, the bird set up a scream of laughter. The king 
looked up in astonishment, which was greatly increased when the vulture address* 
e<l him in human accents, saying. “ that in a former birth she was a Jogini. and was in 
the field of slaughter of the great war, whence she flew away with the dissevered arm 
of one of its mighty warriora, with which she alighted on that very tree, that the arm 
was encumbered with a ponderous golden braeelet. in which, as an amulet, were set 
tiiirteea brilliant symbols of Siva, and that after devouring the flesh, she dropped the 
bracelet, which fell into the fountain, and it was this awakene<l coincidence which bad 
caused “ the scream of laughter." We must suppose that this, the of the 

field of slaughter, spoke Sanscrit or its dialect, interpreted by his Rajpoot queen. 
Instantly the pioneers were commanded to clear the fountain, and behold the relic 
of the Maliabharat. with the symbolic emblems of the god all^perfect I and so large 
were they, that the emperor remarked they would answer excellently well for * slaves 
of the carpet.’ The Hindu princes then present, among whom were the Rajiis Ajit 
and Jey Bing, were shocked at this levity, and each entreated of the king one of the 
phallic symbols. The Mirza Raja obtained two, and both are yet at Jey pur, one in 
tlie Temple of Silla Devi, (T) • the other in that of Govinda. Ajit had one, stRl 
preserved and worshippeii at the shrine of OirdJiari at Jodpnr. My old tutor and 
friend^ the Yati Gyanchandra, who told the story while he read the chronicles as 1 
trorflated them, has often seen and made homage to all the three relics. Thei'e is 
one, he believed, at Boondi or Kotah, and the Rana by some means obtained anoUimr. 
They are of pure rock crystal, and as each weighs some pounds, there'must hkve 
been giants in the days of the Bharat, to have supported thirteen in one armlet. 
Homer’s heroes were pigmies to the Curus, whose brao,elet we may doubt if Ajax 
could have lifted. My venerable tutor, though liberal in his opinions, did not chose 
to dissent from general belief, for man, he said, had beyond a doubt grqptly 
degenerated since the heroic u^a, and was raiiidly approximating to the perM, the 
immediate forernuner of a universal renovation, When only dwarfs would creep over 
the land, 

(1) The goddess of arms, their Pallas. 
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this thirty years’ war; let them compare it with that of any 
other country, aod do justice to the magnanimous Rajpoot. Thie.», 
narrative, the simplicity of which is the best voucher for its authen¬ 
ticity, presents an uninterrupted record of patriotism and disinterest¬ 
ed loyalty. It was a period when the sacrifice of these principles 
was rewarded by the tyrant king with the highest honours of the 
state ; nor are we without instances of the temptation being too 
strong to be withstood; but they are rare, and serve only to exhibit, 
in more pleasing colours, the virtues of the tribe which spurned 
the attempts at seduction. What a splendid example is the heroic 
Doorgadas of all that constitutes the glory of the Rajpoot! Valour, 
loyalty, intogrity, combined with prudence in all the difficulties 
which surrounded him, are qualities which entitle him to the admira¬ 
tion which his memory continues to enjoy. The temptations held 
out to him were almost irresistible ; not merely the gold, which he 
and thousands of his brethren would alike have spurned, but the 
splendid offer of power in the proffered ‘ raunsub of five thousand,’ 
which would at once have lifted him from his vassal condition to an ‘ 
equality with the princes and chief nobles of the land. Doorga 
had, indeed, but to name his reward ; but, as the bard justly says, he 
was ‘anwlac,’ beyond all price, ‘ \inoko' unique. Not even revenge, 
so dear to the Rajpoot, turned him aside from the dictates of true 
honour. The foul assassination of his brother, the brave Soning, 
effected through his enetnie.s, made no alteration in his humanity 
whenever the chance of war placed his foe in his power; 
and ii» this, his policy seconded his virtue. His chivalrous 
conduct, in the extrication of prince Akbcr from inevitable 
destruction had he fallen into his father’s hands, was only surpassed 
by his generous and delicate behavioJir towards the prince’s family, 
which was left in his care, forming a marked contrast to that of the 
enemies of his faith on similar occasion.s. The virtue of the grand¬ 
daughter of Arungzebe, in the sanctuary (drna) of Droonara,* was in 
far better keeping than in the trebly-walled harem of Agra. Of 
his energetic mind, and the control he exerted over those of his 
confiding brethren, what a proof is given, in his preserving the secret 
of the abode of his prince throughout the six first years of his in- 
•faBcy 1 Bttt, to conclude our eulogy in the words of iheir bard ; he 


Doo^a’s fief on the Looni, 
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•has reaped the immortality destined for good deeds ; bis memory 
is cherished, his actions are the theme of constant praise, and his 
picture on his white horse, old, yet in vigour, is familf^ amongst 
the collections of portraits of Bajpootana.* 

But there was not a clan, or family, that did not produce men 
of worth in this protracted warfare, which incited constant emu¬ 
lation ; and the bards of each had abundant meterials to emblazon 
the pages of their chronicles. To the recollection of these, their 
expatriated descendants allude in the memorial'l* of their hardships 
from the cruel policy of the reigning chief, the last lineal descendant 
of the prince, whose history, has just been narrated. We now 
resume the narrative in the language of the chronicle. 

• See Vol. I. p. 4i0, 
t See Vol. I.p. 209. 






'-•Q/ i HOiRdSCiOFE ©i* BAJA ABfiTE BUf©. • 

In the jenm^atri, or horoscope of Abhye Sing (referred to in p. 8B ); the 4th> 
7th, Sth, lOth, llth and 12th hotises denote the desttnlea of the heir of Ajit. In the 
4th we have the monster Rahoo, the author of eclipses. Of the 7th, Or house of 
heirs, the Moon and Venus have taken posses^tion ; of the 8th, Or house of strife, 
the Sun and Mercury. In the 10th is Katoo, brother of Mahoo, both signs of evil 
portent. Mars rides in the house of fate, while Saturn and Juptier are together in 
the abo<!e of sovereignty. Like that of every man living, the horoscope of the lieir of 
Maroo is Oiled with good and evil : could the JotisM, or astrological seer, have put 
the parricidal sign in the house of destiny, he might have claimed some merit for 
■superior intilligeiice. Those who have ever consult^ any works on this foolvsb 
poisuit, will observe that the diagrams of the iBuropean astrologers are exact copies 
nf the Hindu, in proof of which 1 have inserted this : to trace darkness as well as 
light from the East I 
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Ajtt commanded to reduce Kahn and the rSele of the’' Setcaluk 
mountains,—The emperor dies.—Civil wars,—A jit nominated 
viceroy of Gusserat.—Ajit commanded to send his sm to court. 
Daring attach on the chief of Nagore, who is shin, — Hetaliated.-— 
The king’s army invades Marwar.-^odpur invested.-^Terms.-^- 
Ahye Sing sent to court.-—Ajit proceeds to Delhi—rCoalesces with 
the Syed ministry of the Mng.—Gives a daughter in marriage to the 
emperor.—Retume to Jodpur.—Repeal of the Jezeya .—Ajit 
proceeds to his vieeroyaUy of Guzserat.—Settles the province .— 
Worships at Dioarica.—Returns to Jodpur.—The Syeds summon 
him to court:—The splendour of his train.—Leagues with the Syeds. 
—The emperor visits Ajit,—Portents.—Husein Alii arrives from 
the Dekhan.—Consternation of the opponents of tlie Syeds and Ajit. 

" —Ajit blockades the palace with his Rahtores.—The emperor put 
to death, — Successors.—Mohammed Shah.—He marches against 
Amber.—Its liaja claims sanctuary with Ajit.—Obtains the grant 
of Ahmedubad.—Returns to Jodpur.—Ajit unites his daughter to 
ike Prince of Amber.—The Syeds assassinated.—Ajit warned of 
his danger.—Seises on Ajmeer.—Slays the governor.—Destroys the 
mosques, and re-establishes the Hindu rites.—Ajit declares his 
independence.—Coins in his own name.—EstabUshes weights and 
measures, and his own courts of justice.—Fixes the gradations of 
rank amongst his chiefs.—The Imperialists invade Marwar .— 
Ahhye Sing heads thirty thousand Rahtores to oppose them.—The 
king's forces decline battle.—The Rahtores ravage the Imperial 
provinces.—Abhye Sing obtains the surname of ‘ Dboukul,’ or ex¬ 
terminator'.—Returns to Jodpur.—Battle of Sambhur.—Ajit gives 
sanctuary to Choramun Jot, founder of Bharatpur.—The 
emperor put himself at the head of all his forces to avenge the 
defeat of Sambhur.—Ajmeer invested.—Its defence.—Ajit agrees 
to surrender Ajmeer.—Abhye Sing proceeds to the imperial camp. 
—His reception.—His arrogant hearing.—Murder of Ajit by his 
son.—Infidelity of the hard.—Blank leaf qf the Raj Boopaca, 
indicative of this event—Extract from that chronicle.—Funeral 
rites. — Si^ queens and fifty-eight concubines detcrmnie to become 
Satia— Expostuhtvms of the N(uir, bards, and purohits.—Ihey 
fail. — Procession.—RUe concluded,—Refisst^ans on AjU's life and 
history. ^ , 
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** In 1768 Ajit was seat) against Nahn and the chiefs of the 
snowy mountains, whom he reduced to obedience. Thence he went 
to the Ganges, where he performed his ablutions, and in the spring 
he returned to Jodpur. 

"In 1769 Shah Allum went to heaven. The torch of discord 
was lighted by his sous, with which they fired their own dwelling. 
Azim Oos]jawu was slain, and the umbrella of royalty waved over the 
head of Moiz-oo-deen. Ajit sent the Bindarri Kaimsi to the 
presence, who returned with the suunud of the vice-royalty 
of Quzzerat In the month of Megsir 1769, he prepared an 
army to taJce possession of the Satra-schea* when fresh dis¬ 
sensions broke out in the house of the Ohagitai. The Syeds slew Moiz- 
oo-deen, and Fepchser became king. Zoolfecar Ehan was put to 
death, and with him departed the strength of the Moguls. Then 
the Syeds became headstrong. Ajit was commanded to send his 
son, Abhye Sing, now seventeen years of age, with his contingent, 
to court; but Ajit having learned that the traitor Mokund was 
there and in great favour, sent a trusty band, who slew him even in 
the middle of Delhi. This daring act brought the Syed with an 
army to Jodpur. Ajit sent off the men of wealth to Sewauoh, and 
his son and family to the desert of Bardurroh.f The capital was 
invested, and Abhye Sing demanded as a hostage for the conduct of 
Ajit, who was also commanded to court. To neither was the Baja 
inclined, but the advice of the Dewan,and still more of Kesar the 
bard, who gave as a precedent the instance of Bao Ganga when in¬ 
vaded by t he Lodi, Dowlut Ehan, who entrusted his affairs to his 
son Maldeo, was unanimously approved.^ Abhye Sing was recalled 
from Bardurroh, and marched with Hosein Alii to Delhi, the end 
of Asar 1770. The heir of Maroo received the munsub of five 
thousand from the king. 

" Ajit followed his son to the courty then held at Delhi. There 
the sight of the altars raised over the ashes of chiefs who had perish¬ 
ed to preserve in his infismcy, kindled all his wrath, and he medi* 
tated revenge on the whole house of Timoor. Four distinct causes 
for displeasure had Ajmal:— 

* The ‘sevesteen thousand’towns of Ooazerat. 

^ t ttact west of the ^tooni. 

t They slur over tho tnort important demand—a danghter to Wife to the king-— 
it is at this Ajit hraitaies, and for which the prece^nt is given. 
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The Koraza; 

'* 2d. The compulsory marriage of their daughters with the 
king; 

" 3d. The' killing of kine ; 

*‘4th. The Jezeya, or capitation tax/’f 

Here we must interrupt the narrative, in order to supply 
an important omission of the bard, who slurs over the hardest of the 
eonditions demanded of Ajit on the invasion of the S;»ed, viz. the 
giving a daughter to Ferochser, the important political results of 
which are already related in the first part of this work.J Tiiis com¬ 
pulsory marriage only aggravated Ajit's desire of vengeance, and he 
entered into the views of the Syeds with the true spirit of his 
fiither; obtaining meanwhile, as the price of coalition, the compliance 
with the specified demands, besides others of less moment, such as 
that the bell for prayer should be allowed to toll in the quarters 
of.the city allotted to the Rajpoots, and that their temples should 
be held sacred ; and last, but not least, the aggrandisement of his 
hereditary do minions.” Let us again recur to the chronicle. 

“In Jeit 1771, having secured all his wishes, Ajit left the court, 
and with the renewed patent as viceroy of Guzzerat, returned to Jod- 
pur. Through Kaimsi, his minister, the jezeya was repealed. The 
Hindu race owed eternal obligation to the Mor (erotm) of Mordhur, 
the sanctuary of princes in distress. 

“In 1772, Ajit prepared to visit his government: Abhye Sing 
accompanied his father. He first proceeded to Jhalore, where he 
passed the rainy season. Thence he attacked the ‘ JIewa3So’:§ first 
Neemuj, which he took, when the Doeras paid him tribute. Feeroz 
Khan advanced from Palhanpiir to meet him. The Ran of Therad 
paid a lack of rupees. Cambay was invested and paid ; and the’ 
Koli chief, Kerakurn, was reduced. From Patun, Sukta the Champa- 
wut, with Beejo Bindarri, sent the year preceding to manage the 
province, came forth to meet him. * 

“ lu 1773, Ajit reduced the Jhala of Hulwiid, and Jam of 
'Noanuggur, who paid as tribute three lacs of Rupees, with twenty- 

• See Vol. I. p. 365. 
t Described Vol. I. p. 399, 

! Vol. I, p. 425. 

§ Mewam in a term given to the fastnesses in the mountains, which the abo- 
Ziginal tribes, Kolis, Heeiuu, and Mairs, and not nnUreqaentlv the Bajpvots! make 
their retreats; and in the present instance the bard .allndra to the ’Mewasso’ 
of the Oeoras of Sirobi and Aboo, which has annoyed the descendants of Ajit to 
tiuB hour, and baa served to maiutaia the independence of this Chohan tribe. 
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five choice steeds; and having settled the pronnce, he w«^rshlpped at 
Dwarica, and bathed In the Oon^ee.** Thence he netumed to Jodpnr, 
where he learned that ludur Sing had regained Nagore; but h^ 
stood not before A Jit. 

“The year 1774 had now arrived. The Syeds and their oppo¬ 
nents were engaged in civil strife. Hosein AUi was in the Dekhan, 
and tJie mind of AbdooUa was alienated from the king. Paper on 
paper cam*', inviting Ajit. He marched by Nagore, Mairta, Posh- 
kur, Marote, and Sambhur, whose garrisons he strengthed, to Delhi. 
From Marote he sent Abhye Sing back to take care of Jodpur. 
The Syed advanced from Delhi to meet the Dhunni (lord) of Mar- 
war, who alighted at Aliverdi’a serai. Here the Syed and Ajit formed 
a league, to oppose Jey Sing and the Moguls, while the king remained 
like a snake coiled np in a closed vessel. To get rid of their chief 
opponent, Zoolfecar Khan, was first detenniued. 

"When the king heard that Ajit liad reached Delhi, he sent 
the Hara Bao Bheem of Kotah, and Khandowran Khan to introduce 
him to the presence. Ajit obeyed. Besides his own Rahtores, 
he was accompanied by Rao Bisben Sing of Jessulmer, and Pud- 
dum Sing of Derawul, with Futteh Sing, a noble of Me war, Maun 
Sing Rahtore, chief of Seeta Mhow, and the Chunderawut, Gopal 
of Rainpura, besides Oodi Sing of Kuudaila, Sukut Sing of Muno- 
hurpur, Kishen of Kulchipur, and many others.f The meeting 
took place at the Mooti Bagb. The kitig Bestowed the vmmsuh of 
Heft Hasan (.seven thousand horse) on Ajit, and added a crore of 
datm to his rent-roll. He presented him with the insignia of the 
Mcdii Morafib, with elephants and horses, a sword and dagger, a 
diamond aigrette (Strpech) and plume, and a double string of pearls. 
Having left the presence, Ajit went to visit AbdooUa Khan, The 
Syed advanced to meet him, and his reception, with his attendant.s, 
was distinguished. They renewed their determination to stand or fall 
together. Their conference caused dismay to the Moguls, who lay 
in ambush to put Ajit to Death. 

< 

* this ja all in the district of Oka (Oia-mandala"), where the Badhnila fixed 
themaelvea on the migration of Seoji from Canouj. It would have been inatructivo 
hwl the bard deigned to have given us any account of the recognition which this 
visit occasioned, and which beyond a doubt caused the ‘iKioksof Chronicles and 
to be opened and referred to. • 

t Tff 8 list well eiomplifieffl the tone now assumed by the Bahtores; but this 
feudal ^semblage was in virtue of his office of viceroy of Ciasseyat. Bach and 
julof these chieftainships the anther is as familiar with as with the pen ^:.no w held*. 
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“ On tlie second day of the bright moon of Pos, 1775, the king 
hononred Ajit with a visit. Ajit seated the king on a throne 
formed of bags of rupees to the amount of one lack,* and presented 
elephants, horses, and all that was precious. In the month of 
Phalgoon, Ajit and the Syed went to visit the king ; and after 
the conference wrote to Husein Alii revealing their plans, and de¬ 
siring his rapid march to unite with them from the Dekhan. Now 
the heavens assumed portentous appearances; the desaf was red 
and fiery; jackasses brayed unusually; dogs barked; thunder 
rolled without a cloud; the court, late so gay, was now sad and 
gloomy ; all were forebodings of change at Delhi. In twenty days, 
Husein reached Delhi; his countenance was terrific; his drum, 
which now beat close to the palace, was the knell of falling greatness. 
He was accompanied by myriads of horse. Delhi was enveloped 
in the dust raised by his hostile steeds. They encamped in the 
north of the city, and Husein joined Ajit and his brother. The 
trembling king sent congratulations and gifts; The Mogul chiefs 
kept aloof in their abodes; even as the quail cowers in the grass 
when the falcon hovers over it, so did the Moguls when Husein 
reached Delhi. The lord of Amber was like a lamp left without 
oil. 

“ On the second day, all convened at Ajit’s tents, on the 
banks of Jumna, to execute tiie plans now determined upon. Ajit 
mounted his steed; at the head of his Bah tores, he marched direct 
to the palace, and at every post he placed his own men : he looked 
like the fire destined to cause 'pralaya. J When the sun appears 
darkness files; when the oil fails the lamp goes out; so is it with 
crowns and kings, when good faith and justice, the oil that feeds 
their power, is wanting. The crash which shivered the umbrella 
of Dehli reverberated throughout the land. The royal treasuries 
were plundered. None amidst the Moguls came forward to rescue 
their king (Ferochser), and Jey Sing fled from the scene of des¬ 
truction. Another king was set up, but in four months he was 
seized with a distemper and died. Then Dowlah§ was placed on 
the throne. But the Moguls at Delhi set up Neko Shah at Agra, 

and Husein marched against them, leaving Ajit and Abdoolla with 
« 

the king.ll • ^ • 

* AlOjOOO to (612,000. t Omen of the quarter. 

J Tl»e final doom. § Boffeh ool Dowla. 

I X'Ms is both mluttteiy and faithfully related, and fully aa much so as the Maho- 

13 
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“la 1770, Ajit an<l the Syed moved from Delhi; but the<v 
Moguls surrendered Neko Shah, who was confined in Seliingurh. 
At this time the king died, and Ajit and the Syeds made another, 
and placed Mahomed Shah on the throne. Many countries were 
destroyed, and many were made to flourish, during the dethronement 
of kings by Ajit. With the death of Ferochscr Jey Sing’s views 
were crushed, and the Syeds determined to punish him. Tlie lor<l 
of Ambet was like water carried in a platter.* The king reached 
the Durgah at Sikri, in progress to Amber, and here the chieftains 
sought the sirna (sanctuary) of Ajit. Tliey said the Khoorm was 
lost if he protected them not against the Syeds. Even as Krishna 
saved Arjoon in the Bharat, so did Ajit take Jey Sing under his 
protection. He sent the chiefs of the Ohanipawtits and his minister 
to dispel his fears ; they returned with the lord of Amber, who felt"" 
like one who had escaped the doom (pralat/a). Ajit placed one 
monarch on the throne, and saved another from destruction. The 
king bestowed upon him the grant of Ahmedabad, and gave him 
permission to visit his home. With Jey Sing of Amber, and Bood 
Sing Hara of Boondi, he marched for Jodpur, and in the way 
contracted a maniage with the daughter of the Shekhavut chief 
of Munohurpur. In the month of Ahsun, he reached Jodagir, 
when the lord of Amber encamped at Soor Sagur, and the Hara Rao 
north of the town. 

“ The cold season had fled; the spring {bnmmt) approached. 
The peacock was intoxicated with the nectar-drops distilled from 
the sweet blossomed amba (mango); the rich sap exuded; the 
humming-bees clustered round the flowers; new leaves budded 
forth ; songs of joy resounded; the hearts of gods, men, and women 
expanded with mirth. It was then the lord of Amber was bedecked 
in saflt'on robes, to espouse the ‘ virgin of the sun’ {Snrya Komari)^ 
^the child of Ajit. On this he had consulted the Champawuts, and 
according to ancient usage, the Ad~Ptirdhan, or chief minister, the 
Koompawut: likewise the Bindani Dewan, and the-Guru. But 
were I to dwell ou these festivities, this book would become too 
large; I therefore say but little! 


m^rdof this black deed. We have already (Vol. I, p. 432.) descrihed it, and given 
a ^ansktion of an autograph letter of the prince of Amber, wtitten on this memo- 
MhM day. _ The imponaace of the ‘Uansaotion, as well as the desire to shew the 
Bardic version, will justify its repetition. 

• in allusiou to hia vacUlaUon, lor which the * Hinsa Baja’ was 
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• “The rains of 1777 set in, and Jey Sing and Bood Sing re¬ 
mained with Ajit, when a messenger arrived with tidings that the 
Moguls had assassinated the Syeds, and were now on the watch for 
Ajit. He drew his sword, and swore he would possess himself of 
Ajtneer. He dismissed the lord of Amber. In twelve days after 
Ajit reached Mairta. In the face of day he drove the Mooslem from 
Aj raeer and made it his own. He slew the king's governor and 
seized on Tarragurh.* Once more the bell of prayers w'as heard in 
the temple, while the ban^f of the Mesjid was silent. Where the 
Koran was read, the Puran was now heard, and the Muudira took 
the place of the Mosque. The Kazi made w'ay for the Brahmin, 
and the pit of burnt sacrifice (Aorna) was dug, where the sacred kine 
were slaiu. He took possessiou of the salt lakes of Sambhur and 
Dtdwanoh, and j;he records were always moist with inserting fresh 
conquests. Ajit ascended his own tlirone; the umbrella of supre¬ 
macy he waved over his head. He coined in his oWn name, estab¬ 
lished his own ffuz (measure), and seer (weight), his own courts of justice, 
and a new scale of rank for his chiefs, with nalkoes and macc-heav- 
ers, nobuts and standards, and every emblem of sovereign rule. 
Ajmal ill Ajiueer, wa.s equal to Aspati in Delhi. J The intelligence 

spread over the land; it reached even Mecca and Iran, that Ajit 
had exalted his own faith, while the rites of Islam were prohibited 
throughout the laud of Maroo. 

“ In 1778, the king determined to regain Ajmeer. He gave 
the command to Mozuffur, who in the rains advanced towards 
Marwar. Ajit entrusted the conduct of this war to his son, the 
‘ shield of Maroo,* the ‘ fearless' {Abhye), with the eight great vassals, 
and thirty thousand horse ; the Cbampawuts on the right, tlie 
Ivoompawuts on the left, while the Kuruinsotes, Mairteas, Jodas, 
Eeudos, Biiattis, Sonigurras, Deoras, Klieechies, Dhonduls and 
Gogawuts,§ composed the main body. At Amber, the Bahtores 


, * TJie Fort, the castle of Ajmeer. 
t Tlia fjill to prayer of the Mooslem. 

t I'liis exact iiaiiatioa of the manners of the imperial court is still strictly main* 
tainofl at Jodpur. The account of the measures which followed the possession of Ajmeer 
is taken from the chronicle Suri/a Prakas ; the only part not entirely translated from 
the Jlaj /ioojMk! Akkmt. Ajmal is a license of the i)oet, where it suits his rhyme, for 
Ajit. Aspati, • lord of steeds,’ is the common epithet applied to the emperors of Delhi. 
It is. however, &nt the seoond^iegree of paramount power—Gujpati ‘ lord of elephadU,’ 
is the first. ’ 

§ The two latter tribes are amongst the most ancient of the allodial chieftains of the 
desert; the Dhonduls being descendants b£ Rao Gaugo : the 6<^wats. of the famous 
Ooga the Ghohao, who defended rite Satlegedn the earliest Mooslem.invasion recorded. 
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and imperialists came in sight; bat Mezufier dii^graced himself^ andi 
Wtired within that city without risking an encounter. Abhye Siog» 
exasperated at this display of pusillanimous bravado, determined 
to punish the king. He attacked Shahjehanpur, sacked Narnol, 
levied contributions on Patun (Tiiarrati) and Rewari. He gave the 
villages to the flames, and spread conflagration and consternation 
even to Aliverdi’s Serai, Delhi and Agra trern bled with affright; 
the AsoorS fled without their shoes at tlie deeds of Abhye, whom 
they styled Dhonknl, ‘ the exterminator.’ He returned by Sambhur 
and Ludhana, and here he married the daughter of the chief of 
the Naroocas.* 

“ In 177-9, Abhye Sing remained at Sambhur, which he strength¬ 
ened, and hither his father Ajit came from Ajmeer. The meeting 
was like that between ‘ Oasyapa and Suryafor he had broken the 
bow of Mozuffur and made the Hindu happy. The king sent his 
Cfielah, Nahur Khan, to expostula te with Ajit; but his language 
was offensive, and the field of Sambhur devoured the tiger lord 
(Nahur Khan) and his four thousand followers. The son of Chora- 
mun the Jat, f now claimed sanctuary with Ajit, Sick of these 
dissentious, tiie unhappy Mah omed Shah determined to abandon 
his crown, and retire to Mecca. But determined to revenge the 
death of Nahur Khan, he prepared a formidable army. He collected 
[the contingents of] the twenty-two SatrapsJ of the empire, and 
placed at their head Jey Sing of Amber, Hyder Kooli, Eradut Khan 
Bungush &c. It3 the month of Sawun (July), Tarragurh was 
invested; Abhye Sing inarched out and left its defence to Umra 
Sing. It had held out four mo nths, when through the prince of 
Amber (Jey Sing), Ajit listened to terms, which were sworn to on 
the Koran by the nobles of the kin g ; and he agreed to surrender 
Ajmeer. Abhye Sing then accompanied Jey Sing to the camp. It 
was proposed that in testimony of his obedience he should repair to 
the presence- The prince of Amber pledged himself; but the 
fearless {Ahh^e) placed his hand on his sword, saying, ** this is my 
surety!”’ * 

The heir of Marwar was, received by the king with the utmost 

Both 0oga and liis Rteesd JimaAia axe immortal in Bajasthan, The author bad a ehest- 

(Isttiawar, called JnmA/ia ; he was perfection, and a piece ofrUving fire when 
mounted, scorning every pace but the antelope’s bounds and curvets. 

* One of the great clans Amber; of whom more tumifler. 

t Founder of the Bburtpore state. 

^ The Byeesa, or * twenty-two* o£ ludia. 
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• honour; but being possessed of a double portion Of that arrogance 
which forma the chief characteristic of his race, (more especially of 
the Eahtore and Chobau, from which he sprang), hfs reception 
nearly produced at Delhi a repetition of the scene recorded in the 
history of his ancestor Umm at Agra. Knowing that his father 
held the first place on the king’s right hand, he considered himself, 
as his representative, entitled to the same honour, and little heeding 
the unbending etiquette of the proudest court in the world,uncere¬ 
moniously hustled past all the dignitaries of the state, and had even 
ascended a step of the throne, when, checked by one of the nobles, 
Abhye’s hand was on his dagger, and but for the presence of mind 
of the monarch “ who threw his own chaplet round his neck” to res¬ 
train him, the Divan would have been deluged with blood. 

We shall now drop the chronicles, and in recording the murder 
of Ajit, the foulest crime in the annals of Rajasthan, exemplify 
the'mode in which their poetic historians gloss over such events. 

It was against Ajib’s will that his sou went to court, as if he had a 
presentiment of the fate which awaited him, and which has been 
already circumstantially related.* The authors from whose records 
this, narrative is chiefly compiled, were too polite to suffer such a stigma 
to appear in their chronicles, ‘ written by desire’ and under the eye 
of the parricide, Ajit’s successor. The Surya Frakas merely says, 
at this time Ajit went to heaven but affords no indication of the 
person who sent him there. The Raj Roopca, however, not bold 
eno\igh to avow the mysterious death of his prince, yet too honest 
altogether to pass it over, has left an expressive blank leaf at this 
part of his chronicle, certainly not accidental, as it intervenes between 
Abhye Sing’s reception at court, and the incidents following his 
father’s death, which 1 translate verbatim^ as they present an excel¬ 
lent picture of the results of a Rajpoot potentate’s demise. 

Abhye, a second Ajit, was introduced to the Aspati ; his father ' 
heard the news and rejoiced. * But this world is a fable,—a lie. 
Time will sooner or later prey on all things. What king, what raja 
can avoid the path leading to extinction ? the time allotted for our 
sojurn here is predetermined; prolong it we cannot. The decree 
penned by the hand of the Creator is engraven upon each forehead 
at the hou{ of birth. Neither addition nor subtraction oan«be 
made. Fate (Jumhar) must be fulfilled. It was the command of 


* See Vol, I. p. 788. 
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Govinda-* * * § that Ajit (the Avatar of Indra) should obtain immortalityv» 
and leave his renowa in the world beneath. Ajit, so long a thora 
in the side of his foe, was removed to Purloea.f He kept afloat 
the faith of the Hindu, and sunk the Mooslem in shame. In the 
face of day, the lord of Maroo took the road which leads to Paradise 
{VaieooTUa). Then dismay seized the city ; each looked with dread 
in his neighbour’s face as he said, ‘ our sun has set!’ But when the 
day of Yania-raJX arrives, who can retard it ? Were not the five 
Pandus enclosed in the mansion of Himalaya ?§ Harchund escaped 
not the universal decree; nor will gods, men, or reptiles avoid it, not 
even Vierama or Carna ; all fall before Yuma. How then could 
Ajit hope to escape ? 

“On Asar, The 13th, the dark half of the moon of 1780, 
seventeen hundred warriors of the eight ranks of Maroo, for the 
last time marched before their lord.ll They placed his body in a 
boat,ir and carried him to the pyre,** made of sandal wood and per¬ 
fumes, with heaps of cotton, oil, and camphor. But this is a subject 
of grief: how can the bard enlarge on such a theme ? The Nazir 
went to the i2ateufai~h and as he pronounced the words ‘Rao eidaoe* 
the Chohani queen, with sixteen damsels in her .suite, came forth: 

‘ This day,’ said she, ‘ is one of joy; my race shall be illustrated; our 
lives have passed together, how then can I leave him ?’{J: 

“ Of noble race was the Bhattiani queen, a scion (jsakhd) of 
Jessul, and daughter of Birjung. She put up a prayer to the Lord 
who wields the discus. §§ * * With joy I accompany iny lord; that my 
fealty {mti) may be accepted, rests with thee.’ In like manner did 
the Gazelle {Mirgavati) of Derawul,ll il and the Tuar queen of pure 
blood,Tir the Chaora Baui,*** and her of Sliekbavati, invoke the name 
of Heri, as they determined to join their lord. For these six queens 
death had no terrors; but they were the affianced wives of their 


* The soveriegn judge of mankind, 

f ‘ The other world lit. another placd.’ 

1 ‘ Lord of hell.’ 

§ JSim * ice’ and alya, ‘ an abode.’ 

(I Both head and feet are uncovered in funeral processions. 

^ Idettvu vehicle formed like a boat, poriiaiis figurative of the sail crossing tne 
‘ Voitnrna,* or Styx of the Hindu. 

•* For the mode of conveying princes to their final abode, I refer the Baador^to 
a description at Vol, I. p. 162, Trans. Eoyal Asiatic Society. 

, tt queen’s {miace. 

jf This is the l^y whom Ajit married in his non-age, the mother t>£ the Parricide* 
$1 Ctishna. 

|)| Ancient capital of the Bbattis. 

Ijescended from the ancient dynasty of the Hindu kings Of Pelhi, 

Tribe of ffic first dynasty of Anhulwara Patton. 
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• lord i the curtain wives of affection, to the number of fifty-eight, 
determined to offer themselves a sacrifice to Agni.* * Such another 
opportunity,' said they, ‘ can never occur, if we survive our lord; 
disease will seize and make us a prey in our apartments. Why 
then quit the society of our lord, when at all events we must fall 
into the hands of Fama, for whom the human race is but a 
mouthful? Let ns leave the iron age (Kal-yuga) l^ehind us.’ 

‘ Without our lord, even life is death,’ said the Bhattiani, as she 
bound the beads of Toolsi round her neck, and made the tilac with 
earth from the Ganges. While thus each spoke, Nathoo, the Nazir,t 
thus addressed them : ‘ This is no amusement; the sandal-wood you now 
anoint with is cool: but will your resolutiou abide, when you remove 
it with the fiames of Agui ? When this scorches your tender frames, 
your hearts' may fail, and the desire to recede will disgrace your 
lord’s memory. Re fleet, and remain where you are. You have 
lived like Indrani,^ nursed in softness amidst flowers and perfumes; 
the winds of heaven never offended you, far less the flames of fire.’ 
But to all his arguments they replied: ‘ The world we will abandon, 
hut never our lord.’ They performed their ablutions, decked 
themselves in their gayest attire, and for the last time made obei¬ 
sance to their lord in his car. The ministers, the bards, the family 
priests {Purohits), in turn, expostulated with them. The chief queen 
the Chohani, they told to indulge her affection for her 
sons, Abhye and Biikhta; to feed the poor, the needy, the holy, 
and lead a life of religious devotion. The queen replied ; ‘ Koonti, 
the wife of Pandu, did not follow her lord; she lived to see the 
greatness of tho Jive hr others, her sons; but were her expectations 
realized ? This life is a vain shadow; this dwelling one of sorrow ; 
let us accompany our lord to that of fire, and there close it.’ 

“ The drum sounded; the funeral train moved on; all invoked 
the name of Heri^ Charity was dispensed like falling rain, while 
the countenances of the queens were radiant as the sun. From 

j • The fire. 

f The Nazir (a Moosleiu epithet) has the charge of the harem. 

1 The queen of heaven. 

§ Heri Crishna is the mediator and preserver of the Hindu Triad ; hia name alone 
id invoked in funeral rites. (See Vol. I. pa^ 663.)The following extract from Dr. 
Wilkins’ translation of the ffreta will best disclose his attributes:—Crishna speaks : 

*' I am the journey of the good ; the comforter; the creator; the witness; the 
resting-place ; thS asylum ;,and riie friend. I am generation and dissolution ; the 

S lace where all things are deposited, and Uie inexhaustible soul of all nature. I am 
eath and immortality; I am nevezsfailing time ; the preserver, whose face is turned 
on all sides I am all grasping death ; and X am the resurrection of those who are 
about to die." 
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heaven TTma* * * § looked down; in fecompeafee of stich d6voti«i*i‘' 
she promised they should enjoy the society of Ajit in eadh succes¬ 
sive transmigration. As the smoke, emitted from the house of flame, 
ascended to the sky, the assembled multitudes shouted Khamm I 
Khaman ! ‘ well done ! well done !’ The pile flamed like a volcano; the 
• faithful queens laved their bodies in the flames, as do the celestials 
in the lal^ of Mansurioar.^ They sacrificed their bodies to their 
lord, and illustrated the races whence they sprung. The gods above 
exclaimed, Dhun\ Ajit! who maintained the faith, and 
overhelmed the Asiiras.’ Savitri, Gouri, Sarasvati, Gunga, and 
Gointi§ united in doing honour to these faithful queens. Forty-five 
years, three laonths, and twenty-two days, was the space of Ajit’s 
existence, when he went to inhabit Amrapura, an immvrtal abode !” 

Thus closed the career of one of the most distinguished princes 
who ever pressed the ' cushion’ of Maroo ; a career as full of incident 
as any life of equal duration. Born amidst the snows of Oabul, deprived 
at his birth of both parents, one from grief, the other by suicidal custom; 
saved from the Herodian cruelty of the king by the heroism of his chiefs, 
nursed amidst the rocks of Aboo or the intricacies of the aravalli 
until the day of danger passed, he issued forth, still an infant, at 
the head of his brave clans, to redeem the inheritance so iniquitously 
wrested from him. In the history of mankind there is nothing to be 
found presenting a more brilliant picture of fidelity, than that 
afforded bv the Rahtore clans in their devotion to their prince, from 
his birth until he worked out his own and his country’s deliverance. 
It IS one of those events which throw a gleam of splendour upon 
the dark picture of feudalism, more prolific perhaps in crime than 
in virtue. That of the Rajpoots, indeed, in which consanguinity 
is superadded to the other reciprocalties which bind a feudal body, 
wears the more engaging aspect of a vast family. How affecting 
is the simple langtiage of these brave men, while daily sheddii^ 
their blood for a prince whom, until he had attained bis seventh 
year, they had never beheld! " Without the sight of our lord, bregri 
and water have no flavour.” And how successfully does the bard 

* A name of Doorga, the Hindu Jono. 

^ t The eacmd lake in Thibet. 

X^pkm to riches,* but is here used in the sense of glory; so tha# riches and glorjr 

syhoaimous in term with the Hindu, as in practice in the west; the one ttfay always 
oommaad the' other, at least that species of it for which nine-teniis of ««ftn,TeiBd (in¬ 
tend. a3S$ sattoft^ with obtaining, 

§ Celatial, queens. 
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^p0«rfefay joy of fches®. whje|i^, Iie/0y8/* as tho 

i^ij8 etpiBada atth8ji|in-b^^ w-did the hea^lfe Qf .^ch’B^hteiie 
at the ei|ffet of ; their. ia&»t sovereigo; they diauik his looks evep 
as the p^4fa, ip the wiopth of Asoj sips the drops pf anwita (amjbii'O’* 
aia) from the iC'/iampa,'* w 

The prodigidity #ith which every claa lavished its Wood, 
throngli a space of six-aud-tweuty years, many ia part he learned 
from the ehrooiele; . and in yet more forcible laoguagi from the 
cenotaphs scattered over the coaatry, erected to the tmnes of those 
who fell in this religbwa warfare. Were other testimony required, 
it is to he found in the annals of their neighboui^ and their con- 
querrors; while tlm traditional couplets of the bards, familiar tP 
every Rajpoot, embalm the memory of the exploits of their forefathers. 

Ajit was a prince of great vigour of mind as well as of frame. 
Valour was his inheritance j he displayed this hereditary quality at 
the* early age of eleven, when he visited his enemy in his capital, 
displaying a courtesy whicli can only be comprehended by a Rajpoot. 
Amongst the numerous desultory actions, of which many occurred 
every year, there were several in which the whole strength of the 
Rahtores wtis led by their prince. The battle of Sambhur, in S. 
1765, fought against the Syeds, which ended in an union of interests, 
was one of these; and, for the rest of Ajit’s life, kept him in close 
contact with the oom*t, where he might have taken the lead had 
his talent for intrigue been commensurate with bis boldness. From 
this period until his death, Ajit’s agency was recognized in all the 
(intrigues and changes amongst the occupants of Timoor’s throne, 
.from Ferochser to Mahomed. He inherited an invincible hatred 


.to the very name of Mouslem, and was not soriipulous regarding the 
menus by which he was likely to secure the extirpation of a race 
80 inimical to his own. Viewing the manifold reasons for this 
hatred, we must not scrutinize with severity his actions when 
leagued with the Syeds, even in the dreadful catastrophe which 
•c^verwhelmed Ferochser, to whom he owed the two-fold duty oC 
fealty and consanguinity. > 

There isone staiu on the memoiy of Ajit, which, "though un- 
xtctieed in the chronicle, is too well ascertained to be emitted in a 
jmmmary especially as it illustrates tbat«:of 

natien and cf the times, and shews the IpitKb system which 

helde such jgoveromehts tojgetiher. Tbe heroic Dbi^gadas, t^e pre- 

' ' ' 14 
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Mmr of his in&ncy, tho insttruotor of bis youth, th« gfuido of hhn 
xuaohood, Hved to eoafirm the proverb, "put not th/ &ith iot'*' 
prkcee." He, who by repeated iostauces of exalted self-deatal, 
had refused wealth and honours that might have raised himself 
from his \asi»al condition to an equality with his sovereign, was 
banished from the laud which his integrity, wisdom, and valour had 
preserved. Why, or when, Ajit loaded himself with this indelible 
infamy '^as not known ; the fact was incidentally discovered in 
searching a collection of original newspapcis written from the camp 
of Bahadoor Shah,* in one of which it was stated, that " Doorgadas 
was encamped with his household retainers on the banks of the 
Peshola Like at Oodipoor, and receiving daily five hundred rupees 
for his support from the Raua ; who when called on by the king 
(Bahader Shah) to surrender him, inagiianimoubly refused.'* Im¬ 
agining that Ajit had been compelled to this painful sacrifice, which 
is not noticed in the annals, the compiler mentioned it to a Yati 
deeply versed in all the events and transactions of this state. 
Aware of the circumstance, which is not ovai looked by the bards, 
he immediately repeated the couplet composed on the occasion : 

Doorga, dei-ta har-jea 
“ Gola, Garrard /” 

Doorga was exiled, and Gangani given to a slave.*' 

Gangaui, on the north bank of the Looni, was the chief town 
of the Kuruote f ef,of which clan Doorga was the head. It is now 
attached to the Khalim, or fisc, but whether recently, or over since 
Doorga, we know not. The Kumotes still pay the last rites 
to their dead at Gangani, where they have their cenotaphs (c/iMfrw). 
Whether that of the noble Doorga stands there to serve as a memo* 
rial of princely ingratitude, the writer cannot say; but the por¬ 
trait of the hero, in the autumn of his days, as given me by the 
last lineal disceudaut of Ajit, is already befoie the reader.'f* Well 
may we repeat, that the system of feudality is the parent of the 
most brilliant virtues and the darkest crimes 1 Here, a long lt)e 
of uninterrupted fidelity could not preserve Doorga from the en<- 
wenomed breath of slander, or the serpent-tooth of ingratitude i and 
whilst the mind revolts at the crime which left a blank, leaf In the 
.. . . . . . ..- -- - , ^ 


t Aothor MacQist .the fians'a atebivei. 
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«d)ro«ioIe, it is involuntariljr c^iYisd back to ail act less alirocious, 
indeed, than one which violates, the laws of natnre, but which in 
ditninishiug none of our hofror for Abhye Sing, jet lessens our 
sympathy for the persecutor of Booigadas. 


CHAPTER X, 

The parrieidal murder of Ajit, the cause of the destruction of 
Afanowr, — 7Tie parridde, Ahhye Sing, inochied as liaja hy the 
emperor's own hand.—He returns from court to fodpur.—Qia 
reception.—He distributes gifts to the hards and priests.— 
—The hards of %Rajpootana. — Kurna, the poetic historian of 
Marwar.—Studies requisite to form a Bardai .—Ahhye Sing 
reduces Hagore.—Bestows it in appanage upon his brother Bukhta. 
—Reduces the turhuient allodialists.—Commanded to court — 
Makes a tour of his domain.—Seised by the small-pox .— Reaches 
the court.—Rebellion of the viceroy of Guszerat, and of pi-ince 
Jungali in the Bekhan.—Picture of the Mogul court at this time. 
—'The beera of foreign sei'vice against the rebels described .— 
Refused by the assembled nobles.—Accepted by the Bahtore prince. 
—lie visits A/meer, which he garrisons.—Meeting at Pooshkur 
with the Raja of Amber.—Plan the destruction of the empire — 
At Mairta is Joined by his brother Sakhi Sing.—Reaches Jodpur. 
J7w kher, or feudal levies of Marwar, assemble.—Consecration of 
the guns.—The meenas carry of the cattle of the tr ain.—Rajpoot con¬ 
tingents enunierated.—Abhye reduces the Meena strong-holds in 
SirohL—The Sirohi prince submits, and gives a daughter in marriage 
as a peace-ojfering.—Tlw Sirohi contingent joins Ahhye Sing.— 
Proceeds against Ahmedabad.—Summons the viceroy to surrender .— 
Rajpoot council of war.—Bukhta claims to lead the van.—'The 
RaJit&re prince sprinkles his chiefs with saffron-water. — Sirbullund’s 
^pUm of defence,—Uisguns manned by Europeans,—>jHli8 body-gmtd. 
of Europem musketeers.—The storm .— Vutory gained by the 
Hajpoots.Surreisder of SirbuUund ,— He is sent prisoner to the 
emperor.—Abhye Sit^ governs GuzzeraL—Mq^oot contingents 
efnun}^ated.—(kaudmwn of the chronicles, tie Bij Eoopaca, and 
Hurya Vtikoe,—Ahhye Slt^g retume to Jodjow ,—spoils con¬ 
veyed from Qv/sseral, 
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Thd paniddal murder ef iijit is acoonuted the gferm of det*« 
traction, which, takiug root to the social ediiico of Morwur, ultimate- 
Ijjr rent it usonder. Bitter has been the fruit of this crime, '* even 
unto the third and fourth generation” of his unnatural sons, whoso 
issue, but for this crime, would in all human probability have been 
the most potent princes in India, able single-handed to have stopped 
Mahratta aggtandisement. 

“It was lu 1781 (says the bard), Ajit went to heaven. With 
his own baud did the emperor Mahomed Shah put the leeka on the 
forehead of Abhye Sing, girded him with the sword, bound the 
toorah on his head, placed a dagger set with gems in his girdle, and 
with Chaoris, Nobuts, and Nakarras, and many valuable gifts, invest¬ 
ed the young prince in all the dignities of his father. Even Nagore 
was resumed from the son of Umra and included in ids sunnud. 
With these marks of royal favour, he took leave of the court, and 
returned to his paternal dominions. From village to village, as he 
journeyed homeward, the kullaa was raised on the head.* When 
he reached Jodpur, he distributed gifts to all his chiefs, and to the 
JBardaia (bards) and Gliaruus, aud lauds to the family priests 

A day at the court of the desert king, related in the phraseo¬ 
logy of the chronicle, would be deemed iutereattiug as a picture of 
manners. It would also make the reader more familiar with Kiirua, 
the most celebrated bard in the latter days of Rajpoot independence: 
but this must be teserved for au equally appropriate vehicle,*!' aud 
We shall .it present rest 'satisfied with a slight sketch of the historiau 
of Maroo. 

Carna-Cavya, or simply Kurua, who traced his descent from 
the last household baid of the l£U3t emperor of Canouj, was at once 
a politician, a warrior, and a scholar, aud in each oa|>acity has left 
ample proofs of his abilities. In the first, he took a distinguished 
part in all the events of the civil wars; in Uie second, he was one of 
the few who survived a combat almost without parallef in the azm|ils 
even of Eajpoot chivalry ; aud as a scholar, he has left os, in the 


e Ths kallat tA & braren vessel, of housoliold use. A famflle of each fistaily, lllUng 
Cfpe of these wilb water, to the house of the head of the village, when, hhing 
all eboyened, they proeo*’d la a body to meet the person to whom they render hotionr, 
imRift* the or ‘ song Joy.’ The presentang water ie a j^en ot homage 

, Hiod togtmi, aud Oue winch the author has otveu had paid to him, especially ia jdewar, 
•(iifbere evepy yllhagc met him ho this way. 

t I hope some day to wresont a few of the work* of the gieat hard Obimd, with 
a dunwrtabaa os the naxdait, and all tho * sons of song.^ 
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• iatrodiiotion to hid work,* fcbo most ioatructire proof, not only of 
his inheritiog the poetic mantle of his fathers, but of the course 
he pursued for the maiuteuaoce of its lustre. The*bare enumeration 
of the works be had studied educes that there was no royal road 
to Parnassus for the Rjypoot ‘ Oaviawar,’* § |- but that, on the contra¬ 
ry, it was beset with difficultios not a little appalling. The mere 
nomenclature of works on grammar and historical epics, which were 
to be mastered ere ho could hope for fame, must have oYten made 
Kurua exclaim, “ How hard it is to climb the steps” on which from , 
afar he viewed her temple. Those who desire to see, under a new 
aspect, an imperfectly known but interesting family of the human 
race, will be made acquainted with the qualifications of our bardic 
historians, and the particular course of stmlies which fitted Kurna 
to sit in the gatoij; of Jodagir,” and add a new book to the chronicles 
of its kings. 

*’' These festivities of the new reign were not of long duration, and 
were succeeded by warlike preperations against Nagore, which, 
during the contentions between Ajit and the emperor, had been 
assigned to the descendant of the ancient princes of Mundore. 

“ When Ajmecr wa.s invested by the collective force of tho 
empire,§ Eradut Khan (Bungu&h), collector of the Jeze^rt,\\ took the 
JHendo by the arm, and seated him in Nagore.lT But as soon as the 
Uooli** was past, the ‘ Avatars of Jowala-inookhi’'f*^ were consecrated: 
goats were sacrificed, and tho blood, with oil and vermilion, was 
sprinkled ui>on them. The tents were moved out. Hearing this, 
lUo ludra produced the imperial patent, with the personal guaran¬ 
tee of Jey Sing of Amber. Abhye heeded not, and investe<l Nagore; 


• Entitled the ‘ 8urya Prakaa,* of 7.B00 btanzaa. 

t ‘Cavitmtr, or 0»tya-imara, ‘ lord of vcibe,’ from Cavya^ * poesy,’ and imara, 
‘ lord.’ 

J The portal of the palace apjiears to have been the bard’s post. Pope gives 
the same position to hia In&tonc bards m ' the Temple of Fame :’ 

Full in the passaj^e of oac*h spndous gate. 

The sage historians lu while gamouts wait; 
drav’d o’er the scats the ioim ul Time was found, 

His scythe remov’d, and botii his pinions bontid. 

§ Tb ttie original,'• by the dyma,” the ‘ twoiitj-two,’ meaning the colleoUve 
force ol the twenty-two toolahdarg, or ‘ satraps of the provinces.’ 

» Oapitation-ta*. 

5 The poet calls it by its classic appellation, Naffodoerya, the * casW of tiio 
serpent.’ 

•* For tlus fostivKl, see Vol. I. p. 687. , 

ft Jowala-miiokki, tho ‘ mouth of ilame,* the cannon, which are thin coflseersted 
before action. They are called amtar*, or ’ inoarnations of Jowala-ntookhi, tho 
SShnuiof India, at^hoediteof whoso crater the Hindu pioet very properly pljaces the 
teiiq^e cf i/hwali i&tai, ' the terrific’ JlaiiHNo, the Hindu HcMitei 
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but ladra blU; his houour and his castle to tbe who b04k « 

towed it ou Bukhta his brother. He received the oongratulationo 
of Mewar, Jessulmer, Bikaner, and Amber, and returned to hit 
capital amidst the rejoyqiogs of his subjects. This Was in S. If 
“InS. 1782, he was employed in restraining the turbulent 
Bbomias on the western frontiers of his dominions; when the 
Siudils, the Beoras, the Balas, the Boras, the Baiechasi and the 
Sodas were* compelled to servitude. 

In S. 1783, a firman of summons arrived, calling the prince 
to attend the Presence at Delhi. He put to it his head, assembled 
all his chiefs, and ou his passage to court made a tour of his domi¬ 
nions, examining his ganisions, redressing wrongs, and adjusting 
whatever was in disorder. At Purbutsir he was attacked by the 
small-pox: the nation called on Jti^ Aanif to shield him from evil. 

** In 1784, the prince reached Delhi. Khaudowran, the chief 
noble of the empire, was deputed by the emperor to conduct him 
to the capital; and when he reached the Presence, his majesty 
called him close to his person, exclaiming, * welcome, K1itooihbuMu,\ 
Mahraja Hajmwar,^ it is long since we met; this day makes me 
happy; the splendour of the Aum-khas is redoubled* When he 
took leave, the king sent to his quarters, at Abbyepur, choke 
fruits of the north, fragrant oils, and rose-water.** 

The prince of Maroo was placed at the head of all the nobility. 
About the end of S. 1784, SirbuUuud Khau*8 rebellion broke out, 
which gave ample scope for the valour of the Rahtm-es and naateriale 
for the bard, who thus circumstantially relates it: 

" The troubles in the Bekhan increased. The Shafmda Jur^liW 
rebelled, and forming an army of sixty thousand men, attacked the 
provincial governors of Malwa, Surat, and Ahiuedpur, slaying the 
king’s liouteuauts, Geerdhur Buhadoor, Ibrahim Kooli, Koostuin Alii, 
*aud the Mogul Shujait. 


* Abhjfe^ the nsme of tiio priroe, rneaim ‘ fearless,' from hkyo, < feat,' aojA 
privative prefix, 

j (I write all these phrases exactly as pronounced in the westera 

dwdeci), * Queen of the world.’ iStth Mata ia the common name lor the godUott wha 
presides over this scourge of infancy. 

I ♦ Of happy fortune.' * 

I JjjaharajorJtifjlemar, the pompous title of the kings of Ifaroo^f 'great Baja, 

I la none of the Mohammedan histories of this period is it mentioned, tksh 
lihere was sm imperial pnnoe at the head of the first Mawatta irruption; f^hsbbr 
he wiisb>>bere tool for pntpoiws of othan. 
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** HeaHng this, the kinji^ Appointed SirbiiUttnd Ithan to quash 
the rebellion* He marched at the head of dfty thousand men, 
having a crore of rupees for their subsistence; but his advanced 
army of ten thousand men being defeated in the firat encounter, 
he entered into terms with the rebels, and agreed to a partition of 
the country.” 

It was at this time the prince of Marwar bogged pe^^paission to 
retire to his hereditary dominions. The bard’s description of the 
court, and of the emperor’s distress on this occasion, though prolix, 
deserves insertion: 

The king was seated on his throne, attended by the seventy- 
two’ grand Omras of the empire, when tidings reached him of 
the revolt of Sirbullund. There was the vizier Kumur-oo-din 
Khan, Itimad-oo-DouIah, Khandowran, commander-in-chief, (Meer 
Bukshee), Shumsam-oo-Doulah, the Ameer-ool-Omrah, Munsoor 
Alii, Roshan-oo-Doulah, Toora Baz Khan, the Lord Marcher (Scm 
Ka Buksliee); Roostum Jung, Afghan Khan, Khwaja Syed-oo- 
Din, commandant of artillery (Meer Atmh)\ Saadut Khan,* 
grand chamberlain (Daroga Khowas), Boorhan-ool-Moolk, Ahdool 
Siiuimud Khan, Dellil Khan, Zuffiriah Khan, governor of Lahore, 
Dulail Khan, Meer Jumla, Khankhanan; ZufiTar Jung, Kradut 
Khan, Moorshid Kooli Khan, Jaffier Khan, Aliveidi Khan,f Mozuffur 
Khan, governor of Ajmeer. Such and many more were assembled 
in the Presence. 

” It was read aloud that Sirbullund had reduced Guzzerat, and 
proclaimed his own * an that he had ground the Kolis to dust; 
that he had vanquished the Mandillas, the Jhalas, the Ghaurasimas, 
the Bhagails and the Gohils, and had nearly exterminated the Balas; 
that Hallar had agreed to pay tribute, and that such was the fire of 
this Yavan, that the BUomias of themselves abandoned their strong¬ 
holds to seek sanctuary with him whom the * seventeen thousand’}; ' 
now called sovereign ; that be had set himself up a king in 
^hmedabad, and made a league with the ‘ Southron.* 

“ The emperor saw, that if this defection was not quelled, all 
the viceroys would declare themselves independent. Already had 


* Afterwasis TUsier of Onde, a state fonnded and maintained by oonsdmi&ite 
t Nawab of BengaL snojdMtr traitor. 

t This number of oitiee, towns, and viUsges, oonstituted the Ungdom of Onsserat 
under its ancient sovereigns. 
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Jugtireah Kbaut in the north, Sandat Khan in thO Wkt, Ati thd 
Ml^h Kizam-ool-Moo]k in the south, shewn the blackness of theiv 
defdgoa. The (up’h (verve) of the empire had Bed. 

“ The hrera was placed on a golden salver, which the Meer Tt^nk 
bore in his extended arms, slowly passing in front of the nobles miged 
on cither side of the throne, mighty men, at the sight of whose faces 
the lustic^ould tiemble: but in vain he passed both lines; tio hand 
was stretched fot th, some looked awry; some trembled; but none 
cast an eye upon the beera. 

“ Tile ‘ almighty monarch’ (Purnaenoar Pads/m/t), who could 
make the beggar an Otnra of twelve thousand, and the noble of 
twel ve thous'*ml a beggar, was without resource *Who,’ said one, 
‘would giasp the forked lightning, let him engage Sirhullundl’ 
Another exclaimed, ‘ who would seize the vessel, and plunge with 
her in the whzilpool, he may contend with Sirbullund.’ And a 
third, * whoever dare seize the foikcd tongue of the serpent, let him 
engage Sirbulluud.’ The king was troubled; he gave a sign to the 
Meer Tojuk to return the heera to him. 

The Eahtore prince saw the monai oh’s distress, and as ho 
was about to leave the auin-khas, he stretched fotth his hand, and 
placed the heera in his turban, as he said, ‘ be not cast down, oh 
king of the woild; I will pluck down this Subullund:* leafless shall 
be the boughs of his ambition, and his bead (air) the foifeit of his 
arrogant exaltation (hoohmd).’ 

"When Abhye Sing grasped the becra, the breasts of the mighty 
weiC readj to burst with the fullness of envy, even like the ripe 
pomegranate, as the king placed the grant of Qiizzerat into the hands 
of the Hahtoro. The Shah’s heart was rejoiced, as he said,' thus 
acted your ancestors in support of the throne; thus was quelled 
the revolt of Khooriu and JBheem in the time of Jeliangir; thatof 
the Dekhan settled; and in like manner do I trust that, by you the 
honour and the throne of Mahomed Shah will be upheld.' 

“Rich gifts, including seven gems great of price. Were beBtow|d 
upon the Bahtore ; the treasury was unlocked and thirty«ouo lacks 
of coin were assigned for the troops. The guns were taken from the 
arsenals, and with the patent of the vice-royalties of Ahmedabad 


* Bt. *tbe head,’ UolvH, ‘exalted, high, arrogant.’ I write tke name 
Slrhiilhiatl) being the orthography long known. 
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and AJmeer, ia the month of Asar (1786)» Abhyo took leave ;of the 
king/’* 

The political arrondiasement of Marwar dates from thia period j 
for the rebellion of SirbuUund was the forerunner of the diaiutegra- 
tion of the empire. It vras in June A. D. 1730, that the prince of 
Marwar left the court of Delhi. He had a double motive in proceeding 
direct to Ajineer, of which province he was viceroy; first, to take 
possession of his strong-hold (the key not only of Marwar but of 
every state in Eajpootana); and secoiid, to consult with the prince 
of Amber on the affairs of that critical conjuncture. What was the 
cause of Jey Sing’s presence at Ajineer the chronicle says not; bnt 
from circumstances elsewliere related, it may be conjectured that 
it was for the purpose of celebrating ‘ the rites of the PUriawara* 
(manes of his ancestors) at Pooshkur. The bard gives a most prolix 
account of the meeting, even to the pu^tur, ‘ or foot-clothes’ spread 
for “ the kings of the Hindus” to walk on, “ who feasted together, and 
together plotted the destruction of the empirefrom which we 
perceive that Kama, the bard, had a peep behind the curtain. 

Having installed his officers in Ajmeer, Abhye Sing proceeded 
to Mairta, when he was met by his brother, Bukhb Sing, on which 
occasion the grant of Nagore was bestowed upon the latter. The 
brothers continued their rout to the capital, when all the chiefs were 
dismissed to their homes with injunctions to assemble their vassals for 
the ensuing campaign against SirbuUund. At the appointed time, tlie 
kher (feudal array) of Marwar assembled under the walls of Jodpur. 
The occasion is a delightful one to the bard, who revels in all *' the 
pomp and circumstance of warfrom the initiatory ceremony, the 
moving out the tents, to the consecration of the mighty tubes’ (bal- 
foa-nal,) the ‘ volcanos of the field,’ or, as he terms them, the * crocodile- 
mouths’ (muffur-mooklum,) ‘ emblems of Yaina,’ which were sprink¬ 
led abundantly with the blood of goats slain under their muzzles. 
He describes each clan as it arrives, their steeds, and caparisons. 

Instead, however, of proceeding direct to the main object of 
the war, Abhye Sing took advantage of the immense army thus 
placed under his command, as viceroy of Guzzerat, to wreak his own 
vengeance upon his neighbour, the gallant prince of Sirohi, who, 
trusting to his^aative strength, had spurned every compromise wjiioh 


* In the original, the emperor is caUed the Atpati, * lord ot swords,’ or per¬ 
haps Aampatiy ' lord q£ steeds.* 
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involved bia independence. This resolution he maintained bj hict 
natural position, strengfthened bf alliances with the aboriginal races*' 
who heinnied his little state on all sides, exceptiitg that towards 
M arwar. 

These Meetms, the mountaineers of the Aravalli, had given 
offence to Ahhye Sing; for while the prince, between his arrival 
at Jod})ur and the assemblage of the Mer, gave luinself up to 
indolence and opium, they carried off the whole cattle of the train 
to the inountaiiia. When this was reported to Abhye Sing, he coolly 
said, “ Let them go, they knew we were short of forage, and have 
only taken them to their own pastures in the mountains.” Strange 
to say, they did return them, and in excellent condition, as soon as 
he prepared to march. When he heard of this, he observed, "Did 
I not tell you these Meenas were faithful subjects ?” 

The order to march was now given, when the bard enumerates 
the names and strength of the difftjrent Rajpoot princes, whoso con¬ 
tingents formed this array, in whicli there were only two Mohammedan 
leaders of distinction:—‘‘The Haras of Kotah and Boondi; the 
Keechics of Gagrown ; the Gores of Seopur; the Cuchwahas of 
Amlier, and [even] the Sodas of the desert, under their respective 
princes or chiefs, were under the command of the Marwar prince. 
His native retainers, the united clans of Marwar, formed the right 
wing of the whole army, headed by his brother Bakhta. 

" On the 10th Cheit (Sood) S. 1786, Abhye marched from 
Jodpui, by Bhadrajoon and Malgurh, Sewanoh and Jhalore. 
Bswavro was asaanlted ; the swords of the enemy showered, and the 
Charnpawut fell amidst heaps of slain. The Deoras abandoned 
the hill and fled. The trees were levelled to the summit; a garrison 
was posted, and the array moved on to Possalio. Then, Aboo 
shook with affright. Affliction seized Sirohi; its prince was in des¬ 
pair when he heard Eewarro and Possalio were destroyed.* The 

* Both places are famous in the Mewasso, or fastnesses of Sirphi. and gave 
the Author, who was intrneted with its political affairs, much tf^iBhlc. Fortunately 
for the prince, descendant of Kao Narrain Das, the author knew their histf'nry, 
and was cnmiled to discriminate the claims which Jocipur asserted over her in virtue! 
of such attacks as this ; in short, between the claims of ‘ the princes of Marwar,* 
and the king’s lieutenants of Guszerat. In these negociations wherein Jodpar ad¬ 
vanced its pretensions to smerainte over Sirohi, which as stoutly denied the right, 
he clearly distinguiahcil the claims of the princes of Jodpur, in their capacities of 
vicei;^ys of the empire, ami argued that claims conceded by Sirohi in that character 
gnarantetd none to them, in their individual capacity, as chiefs of Marwar a distinc¬ 
tion which they afFecied not to comprehend, but which was at length fully recognized 
and acted on by the pnramouni power. Sirohi is maintained in its ancient iode- 
pgadence which but for this previous knowledge must have been inttvitably bat* 
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G^nhan prefeiTed deckiog his (laughi!«r iu the bridal restmeuts, to 
ajrrajfiitg bis army to oppose Abhenjal.” 

Rao Narrain Das, tlirougli the intervention of a Rajpoot chief¬ 
tain, named Myai-am, of the Chaora tribe, made overtures to the 
Rub tore, proposing his niece (daughter of Maun Sing his predecessor) 
in marriage. “ In the midst of strife, ‘ the coco-nut,’ witii eight 
choice steeds and the price of four elephants, were sent and accepted. 
The drum of battle ceased ; the nuptials were soleinnizdH, and in 
the tenth month Ram Sing was born at Jodpnr.” The bard, how¬ 
ever, lets us into the secret, and shews that the Rajpoots had 
‘secret articles/ as well as the more polished diplomacy of Europe ; 
ft>r besides the fair Chohani, the Rao consented to pay J^esh-ach’ltani, 
a ‘ concealed tribute.’ 

The Deora chiefs united their contingents to the royal army, 
for the subjugation of Sirbulluod, and the march recommenced by 
Palhanpur and Sidpur, on the Sarasvati. Here they halted, and 
“ an envoy was dispatched to Sirbulluud, summoning him to sur¬ 
render the imperial equipments, cannons, and stores; to account for 
tlie revenues, and to withdraw his garrisons from Ahmedabad and 
all the strong-holds of the province.” The reply was laconic and 
diguiftcd ; “ that he himself was king, and bis head was with 
Ahmedabad.” 

A grand council of war was convened iu the Rajpoot camp, 
which is described con amore by the bard. The overture and ifs 
reception were cc^mmunicated, and the debates and speeches which 
ensued thereon, as to the future course of proceeding, are detailed. 
The bard is, however, satisfied with recording the speeches of ‘ the 
chiefs of the eight grades of Maroo.’ , 

“ First spoke the chief of the children of Champa, Koosul, 
son of flurnat of Ahwa, whose seat is on the right of the throne. 
Tlien Kunnerain of Asope, leader of the Koompawuts, whose place 
is on the left: 'let us, like the Kilkila,* dive into the waters of 
battle.' He was followed by Kesuri, the Mairtea Sirmor;—tiien 
by the veteran who led the Oodawuts: old and brave, many a 
battle had he seen. Then the chief of Khauwa, who led the clan 
of Joda, protested he would be the first to claim the immortal 
garland from the hand of the Apsaras ;t ‘ let us stain our gannepts 

* The killtila ia the bird we call the kingfisher, 
t The maids ol war, ihie yklkfrie of liajpoot mythology. 
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with saffivo, and onr ianaes with crimsoa, and play at ball witbff 
this Sirbullund.’* Fiitteh the Jaitawut, and Kiiruavat Abhi-inal, 
re-echoed his words. All shouted ‘battle!’ ‘battle!’ while some put on 
the coloured ganneuts, determined to conquer BImnlom. Knrua, the 
Champawut, said aloud, ‘ with sparkling cup the Apsaras will serre 
us in the mansion of the suu.’f Every clan, every chief, and every 
bard, re-echoed ‘ battle!’ 

“ Then Bukhta stood up to claim the onset,* to lead the van 
in battle against Sirbullund, while his brother and prince should 
await the result in his tents. A jar of saftiton-water was placed 
before the prince, with which he sprinkled each chief, who shouted, 

‘ they would pe.iple Umrapnr.' ”J 

The bard then describes the steeds of the Rajpoot chivalry, 
in which the Beemrathalli of the Dekhan takes precedence; he 
is followed by the liorses of Dhat and liardurro in Marwar, and the 
Kattiawar of Sanrashtra. 

Sirbullund's plans of defence are minutely detailed. At each 
gate he posted two thousand men and five gtins, “ manned by 
Europeans,” of whom he had a body of musketeers round his 
person. The cannonade had been kept up three days on both sides, 
in which the son of Sirbullund was killed. At length, Bukhta led 
the storm, when all the otes and atotUs performed prodigies of valour. 
The Champawut Koosul was the first to be carried to the “ immortal 
abodebut though “ the sun stood still to see the deeds of the 
son of Hurnat,” we cannot particularize tlie bard’s catalogue of 
heroes transferred to Suraloca§ on this day, when the best blood 

* Another jeu-de^iott on the name Sirbullund, with whose head (sir) the Joda 
chief propwiea to play at ball. 

t The young chiefulin of Saloombra, the first of the nobles of Mewar, was sitting with 
me,,attentively listening as 1 w’as translating the war against Kirbullnnd.read by my 
old tutor'. His family possess an hereditary aversion to ‘'theenp,’’ which is under 
solemn prohibition from some cause wiiich I forget, and so far- did his gra^fatheV 
carry his antipathy, that a drop falling upon him at an entertainment, he cut orrt 
the contamiiiatcd jiait with bis dagger. Aware of this, I turned round to the 
young chief and said ; •• Wei], Rawut-ji, would you accept the cup frep tlie hand 
of the Apsara, or would you refuse the mmmr (pledge) “ Certainly ] take 

it; these are very different cu)><i from ours was his reply. “ Then you believe 
that the heavenly farr carry tbe souls of those who fall in battle to the wand,aU of 
Burya " Who dare doubt it ? W*heu my time comes, 1 will take that cup 1” a 
glorious creed for a soldier I He sat for hours listening to my old tutor and friend; 
for none of their bards exfiounded like him the hluymga (serpentine verse) of tho 
' IKtet. I have rated the llawut for being unable to repeat the genealogy of his houso 
from Chonda to himself ; but the family bard was dead and left no ritogeny to inherit 
histtnantle. This young chief is yet (A.l). 1820) but tweaty-two, aiuL promises to Im 
betterV'ipAved. ^ 

t * The city of immortality,’ 

§ Ths abode of hewes, the Valhalla of the Kajpoot mythology, 
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• of ftajpootaQa vras shed on the walls of Abtnedabad. Both the 
princely brothers had their share in “ the play of swords,” and each 
slew more than one leader 'of note. Umra, who had so often 
defended Ajmeer, slew five chiefs of the grades of two and three 
. thousand horse. 

“ Eight ghurries of the day remained, when Sirbullund fled ; 
but Ulyar, tlie leader of his vanguard, made a desperate .resistance, 
until he fell by the hand of Bukht Sing. The drum* * * § of victory 
sounded. The Nawab left his pani in the lUncoond* The * would- 
be-king ’ was wounded ; his elephant shewed the speed of the deer. 
Four thousand four hundred and ninety-three were slain, of whom 
one hundred were Palki Nmheens, eight JIati Nu$heens,-f and three 
hundred entitled to the Tazeem on entering the Diwan Aum. \ 

“ One hundred and twenty chieftains of note, with five hundred 
horse, were slain with Abhye Sing, and seven hundred wounded. 

“ The next morning, Sirbullund surrendered with all his effects. 
He was escorted towards Agra, his wounded Moguls dying at every 
stage ; but the soul of the ‘ Fearless’ was sad at the loss of his kiu.§ 
Abhi-Mul ruled over the seventeen thousand towns of Guzzerat, and 
the nine thousand of Marwar, besides one thousand elsewhere. 
The princes of Edur, of Bhooj, of Parkur, of Sinde, and of Sirohi, 
the Ghalook Ran of Futtehpur, Jhoojoonoo, Jessulmer, Nagore, 
Dongerpur, Bhauswarra, Luuawarra, Hulwad, every morning bowed 
the head to Abhi-Mal. 

** Thus, in the enlightened half of the moon, on the victorious' 
tenthll (S. 1787, AD. 1731), the day on which Ramachundra captur¬ 
ed Lanka, the war against Sudjullund, an Chnroflord) of twelve 
thousand, was concluded.”11 


• is the ‘ fountain of battle,’and is applied, as we use the word 

water, to the temper or spirit of a sword : a play on words, 

t Chiefs entitled to nde in palkis and on elephants. * 

J A long list of names is given, which would only fati^e the reader ; but amongst 
them we select a singular one, Nolakh Khan Angles, ‘ N<uakh the Englishman.’ 

§ The bard enumerates with tlm meed of praise each vassal who fell, whether 
r.ahtove or of the contingents of the other principalitiea serving under the prince of 
Marwar. The Cbampawuts bore the brunt, and lost Kurrun of Tally, Kishen Sing of 
Sindri, Oordban of Jalore, and Kulian. The Koompawuts lost also several leaders of 
clans, as Nursing, Soortan Sing, Pudma, son of Doorjun. The Joda tribe lost three 
leailers, viz. Heatmul, Goman, and Jogidas. The brave Mairteas also lost three : 
Eliom Sing, Koosul Sing, and Oolab, son of Haiti, The allodial chieftains, the 
Jadoons, the 9ouigun-as, the Dhonduls, and Eheechies, had many biave ui09,“ carried 
to Bbanaloca.” and even bards and purohits were amongst the slain, 
g Vpga dastva, 

^ With this battle the Min; Moepaca and Supya Pralm terminate. 
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Maja Blmtn seises ttpon Jhe g&di.— I)u<mi^iure of his wmpeitior;; 
Zalim Sing,r-^Bfieem destroys all tJie other clairmhts to s&ceesmont 
ewcepting MamuSing.^Bloekaded in Jhahre.—Sallies ffcm jfAt 
garrison for supplies.—Prince Maun heads one of them.-^lmere 
the risk of capture.—Is preserved hy the Akore chief. — 1la$a 
Bheem offends his nohUs,~^They (d>andon Marwar.-~-T%e fief of 
Neemaj attacked—Jhalore reduced to the point of surrender,—• 
Sudden and cntical death of Raja Bheem.—Its protahU cause.— 
The Vedyas, or * eunning’men* who surround the prince.—Accession 
of Raja Maun.—Rebellion of Sowae Sing of Pokum,—Conspiracy 
of Chmnpasmd—Declaration of the pregnancy <f a quern of 
Raja Bheem.—Convention with Raja Maun.—Posthumous births* 
—Their evil consequences in Rajwarra.—A child horn.—Sent off by 
stealth to Pokurn, and its birth kept a secret.—Named Dhonhd,— 
Raja Maun evinces indiscreet partialities.—Alienates the Champa- 
wuts,—Birth of the posthumous son of Raja Bheem promulgated.— 

. The chvffs call on Raja Maun to fulfil the terms of the convention, 
—The mother disclaims the child.—The Pokurn chief sends the 
infant Bhmkul to the sanctuary of Abhye Sing of Khetri. — Sowa^ 
opens his underplot,—Embroils Raja Maun with the courts of 
Amber and Mewar.—He carries the pretender Dhonhul to Jeypur, 
—Acknowledged and proclaimed as Raja of Marwar,—The 
Majority of ih^ chiefs sipport the pretender, — 2'he Bikaneer 
prince espouses his cauSe.—Armies called in the field.—Baseness 
of Holeaft who deserts Raja Maun. — 2'he armies approach.— 
Raja Maurjs chiefs abandon him,—He attempts suicide.—Is 
persuaded to fly .— He gains Jodpur. — Prepares for defence.— 
Becomes suspicious of all his kin.—Refuses them the honour 
of defending the castle.—They join the allies, who invest Jodpur. 
—The cUy tak&i and plundered.—Distress of the besiegere,—Meet 
KhavkS conduct causes a division.—His flight fropi ABarwar. 
—Persued by the Jeypur commander.—Battle.—Jeypur form 
destroyed, and the dty invested.—Dismay of the Rejoi— 
Break* the sieye of Jodpur .— Pays £200,000 for g safg 
passagO p Jeypur.—^ spoils of Jodpur intercepted by 
and wspited from the Cuebwahas.—J^eer 
„ service wUh Rajit Maun, and repairs t& 
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■ The iiit^Uigeiice of Beejy Sing’s death ,w«s oonveyed by 
^ixpress to bis .grandson Bbe^m, at Jesaulmeer. In ** tw^enty^two 
bonrs’- be was at jJodpnr, and ascending directly to tbe citadel, 
seated himself upon the ^adi, while bis rival, Zaiim Sing, tbe right¬ 
ful heir, little expecting this celerity, was encamped at the Mairta 
gate, awaiting the “ lucky hour” to take possession. That hour never 
arrived; and the firat intelligence of Bheem being on " the cushion pf 
Joda,” was conveyed to the inhabitants by the nakarras of his rival on 
his retreat from the city, who was pursued to Bhilara, attacked, defeated, 
and forced to seek shelter at Oodipur, where, with an ample domain 
from the Bana, he passed the rest of his days in literary pursuits. 
He died in the prime of life ; attempting to open a vein with his 
own band, he cut an artery and bled to death. He was a man of 
great personal and mental qualifications; a gallant soldier, and no 
mean poet* 

Thus far successful, Raja Bheem determined to dismiss “com¬ 
punctious visitings,” and be a king de facto if not de jure. Death 
had carried off three of his uncles, as well as his father, previous 
to t’ljs event; but there were still two others, Shore Sing, his 
adopted father, and Sirdar Sing, who stood in his way: the lost was 
put to death; the former had his eyes put out; and, soon after, the 
unfortunate prince released himself from life by dashing out his 
brains. Soor Sing, the favourite of all Beejy Sibg’s descendants, 
remained. His superior claims were fatal to him and his life fell 
a sacrifice with the others. 

A single claimant alone remained of all the blood royal of Maroo 
to disturb the repose of Bheem. This was young Maun, the adopt¬ 
ed son of the concubine, placed beyond his reach within the walls 
of Jhalore. Could Bheem’a dagger have reached him, he would 
have stood alone, the last surviving scion Of the parricide, 

“ With none to bless him, 

“ None whom he conld bless 

a» instrument, in the hand of divine power, to rid the land of an 
accursed stock. Then the issue of Abhye Sing would haVe utterly 
perished, and their ashes might have been given to the winds, and 
memorial of them left. Edur must then have supplied an heir.+ 

. . .. . .V. —. . . . . . . ■ . .—- 

own venei^shla tutor, 'ya^Oyancbsodra, who wats with me for too veoni, 
vepA he owed eU his knowledfe, espedallT his skill in reoithuf; ’ooelry (in whi^ be 
; the bards at Qodijpur)^ 

' ,..f Atnon^ the nametous-Sut^s^ oorjreiymndsBQe of thS pHnces of Bajpootana 
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and the doubtful pretensions of Dhonkul,* the posthurrioiia and* 
reputed son of the wholesale assassin Bheetn, to sit upon the 
of Ajit, would never have been brought forward to excite another 
murderous contest amongst the sons of Joda. , v ^ 

Having sacrificed ail those within his reach who stpod between 
him and the throne, Bheem tried to secure the last sole claimant in 
Jhalore. But the siege of such a strong-hold with his feudal levies, 
or loose mercenary bands, was a tedious operation, and soon became 
an imperfect blockade, through which young Maun not unfrequently 
broke, and by signal formed a junction with his adherents, and plunder¬ 
ed the fiscal lands for support. One of these excursions, however, 
an attempt to plunder PalU, had nearly proved fatal to him ; they 
were attacked on their return, and young Maun, whose secluded 
education had confined him more to mental than to personal accom¬ 
plishments, was unhorsed, and would have been captured, but for the 
prowess of the chief of Ahore, who took him up behind him and 
bore him off in safety. Nothing but the turbulence of the chiefs 
who supported Raja Bheem saved young Mann’s life. A disputed 
succession has always produced an odious faction ; and Bheen., who 
was not disposed to bend to this oligarchy, appears to have iiiv<l all 
the imprudence of the dethroned Ram Sing; he threatened those 
entrusted with the siege to give them “ oxen to ride instead of 
horses.” The chieTs fired at the insult, and retired to Ganorah, the 
principal fief inOodwar; but, disgusted with both parties, in-stead 
of jbeyiiig the invitation of young Maun, they abandoned their 


wUh the princes of Mewar. of which I had ths free nse, I selected one letter of S, 
17S4, A.D. 1728, written conjointly by .Tey Sinp of Amber and Abhye fUnp of <fodpnr, 
restanling, Eilur, and which iaso carious, that I give a tv'rftafm tmnslatiou in tha 
Appendix (No. I.) I little thonght at the time how coinnletely it would prove Abhye 
Sing’s determination to cut off ail but his own parricidal issue from the suecessiim* 
An inspection of the genealogy (^p. 148), will shew that Anund Sing of Edur, who Wa« 

• not to be allowed *' to escape alive.” was bis younger brother, adopted into that honse. 

• Dhonkul Sing, the posthamous issue of Hheem, the last or the jmrricitlal line, 
whether real or suppositipous, tntist be set aside, and the pure cufwit^^ Babtore' 
blood, derived £mm Seoji, Joda, Jeswnnt, and Ajit, be, broi^jht from Edur, and 
installed on, “ the gadi of Joda.” This course of proceeding would meet nnivetfal 
approbation, with the exception of some selfish miscreants about the peraop 01 thih 
pretended son of Bheem, or the chieftain of Pokuro, in. furtherance of his and hie 
grandfather's jet unavenged feui A sketch of the events, drawn from their, own 
cnrohiclcs, and accompanied by reflections, exijosing the miseries springing from an 
act of , turptode* would come all, and they would shower blessings oh, t6o 

duties of protector, destroyed Mfwi pf inteimal,. 
ahd gave theta a prince of their,own pore blood, whom w 
ijf|»^a»f|ohByji If adottbt remaihijid of the probable nnauiiaity of , 

PPl^ihe' iwwohaly submitted to a jpwwo^tocif, composed of the prittc^ ,o|' tlk khd,', 
of'l^gwar, Ambtir, lCotah,:'Bootidi, Jessulmeer, Ac., leaving '6’ht''*lwii^evar; lit*# '''MV. 
coimcxicihB with Dhonk'ui Sing, ■ 
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, country altogether, and sought asylatu ia the neighhottriug states. 
Many Hefs were sequestrated, and Keemaj, the chief seat of the 
Qodawuts, was attacked, and after a twelve months’ defence, taken; 
its battlements were ignominiously destroyed, and the victors, 
chiedy foreign mercenaries, reinforced the blockade of Jhalore. 

With the exile of his partisans and daily diminishing resources, 
when the lower town was taken, there appeared no hope for young 
Maun. Asmall supply of millet*flour was all the provision left to 
his half-famished garrison, whose surrender was now calculated upon, 
when an invitation came from the hostile commander for Maun to 
repair to his camp, and adding “ he was now the master; it was his 
duty to serve.” On that day (the 2ud Kartik S. 1860, Dec. 1804), 

, after eleven years of defence, his means exhausted, his friends 
banished, and death from starvation or the sword inevitable, in¬ 
telligence came of Raja Bheem's demise 1 This event, as unlooked 
for as it was welcome, could scarcely at first be credited; and the 
tender of the homage of the commander to Maun as his sovereign, 
though a'*C'>mpanied by a letter from the prime minister Induraj, 
was disregarded till tlie guru Deonath returned from the camp with 
coJih’-mation of the happy news, that “not a moustache was to be 
sec'i. uj the camp.”* Tiuther the prince repaired, and W'as hailed as 
the head of the Rahtores. 

It is said that the successor of the guru Atmaram, “ who carried 
all the troubles of Beejy Sing with him to heaven,” had predicted of 
young Maun Sing, when at the very zero of adversity,. that “ his 
fortunes would ascend." Wliat were tlie means whereby the ghostly 
comforter of Raja Blieem influenced his political barometer, we 
know not; but prophetic gurus, bards, astrologers, physicians, and 
all the Vedyas or ‘ cunuing-men,’f who beset the persons of princes, 
prove dangerous companions when, in addition to the o£6ce of 
compounders of drugs and expounders of dreams, they are invested 
with the power of realizing their owu prognostications. 

On the 5th of Megsir, 1860 (AD. 1804), Raja Maun, released 
from bis perils, succeeded to the honours and the feuiis of Beejy 
Sing. He had occupied the ‘ cushion of Maroo’ but a very short 
’ ;^riod, when the Poknma chief “ took offence,” and put him.self in 

1 ' . . ■ n il I>iii r i I. m— iPiii.—.I*.. I . ,1 I,. ,11, , 

•jA* “ • jhU joark af mottming'ig comnion to all India. Where thiievidenoe of mah- 
'^ 0 ^ la not yet Tisible, the hair is cut off; often both. 

-f >Piidya, at •science:' the teria is also nsed to denote e^nving, magic, or 
of whatever kind. 
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hostility to bis sovereign. The name of this proud vassal, the first 
in power though only of secondary rank amongst the Champawuts, 
WMSowneSing, with whom now remained “the shoatb of tJ»e 
dagger which held the fortunes of Maroo.” If the fuJHlmeot; of 
veng<‘«uco bo a virtue, Sowae waa the moat virtuous son on earth. 
The diigqer of Devi Sing, bequouthed to Siibbiila, was no imaginaiy 
weapon in the hands of bis grandson Sowae, who held it suspended 
over the head of Raja Maun from his cntlironeinont to his death-hour, 
trfoon after Rija Mau»*s accession, Sowse retiiod with his paitiisaus 
to Chautpasuni, a spot about five miles from the capital, where the 
conspiracy was prepared. He told the chiefs that the wile of Baja 
Bhoem was pregnant, and prevailed on I hem to sign a declaration, 
that if a sou was born, he bhonld be installed on the pm// of Joda. 
They returned in a body to the capital, took the piegnant queen 
from the castle, aud placed her in a palace in the city, under their 
own protection. Moreover, they held a council, at which the Ila]a 
W1V8 present, who agreed to recognize the infant, if a male, as the 
heir-apparent of Maroo, and to enfeoff him in the appanage of 
Nagore and Sewanoh ; aud that if a female, she should be betrothed 
to a piince of Dhoondar. 

Posthumous births are never-failing germs of discoid in these states; 
and the issue is inevitably branded by one party with the title of ‘ sup¬ 
posititious ’ It i« likewise a common sajing, almost amounting to a 
pioveib, that a male clnld is the uniform lesult of such a position. 

In due course, a male infant was born ; but, alarmed for its safety, 
the mother concealed both its birth and sex, and placing it in a 
basket, cent eyed it by a faithful servant fiom the city, whence it 
soon reached Sowae Sing at Pokiiru. Ho bestowed upon it the 
inauspicious name of‘Dhonkul,’ that is, one born to tumult aud 
strife. It is said that,during two years he kept the birih a piofouud 
secret, and it is even added, that it might have renuunq^ &o, had 
Rajah Maun forgot the history of the past, and dispensed ev^pu« 
handed justice. Wanting, however, the magnanimity of the Fourth 
Henry of France, who scorned “ to revenge Clie wrongs of the Prince 
of Navarre,” he reserved his favours and confidence for those who 
him in Jhalore, whilst he evinced his dislikoto others who, 
in obedience to their sovereign, served against him. Of these 
adheieuls, only two chiefs of note weiool his km and ehm ; the others 
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• were Bhnfti Rtijpoots* aod a body of those religions tnilitants called 
BUhennwamU, under their Mehnnt, or leader, Kaimdas.* 

At the expiration of two yea^, Howao communicated the event 
to the chiefs of his party, who called upon Raja Maun to redeem 
bis promise aod issue t the grant for Nagore and Sewauob. He 
promised compliance if, upon investigation, the infant proved to be 
the legitimate offspring of his predecessor. Persoiml fear overcame 
maternal affection, and the queen, who reiuaiiied at Jodpiir, dis¬ 
claimed the child. Her reply being communicated to the chiefs, it 
wjis for a time cojiclusive, ami the subject ceased to interest them, 
the more especially as her concealed accouchement bad never been 
properly accounted for. 

Though Sowae, with his party, apparently acquiesced, his determi¬ 
nation was taken; but instead of au imiuediatc appeal to arms, 
h(i. adopted a deeper scheme of policy, the effects of which he could 
not have contemplated, and which involved his own destruction, 
and with it the indepciideuco of his country, which was transferred 
to strangers, their very antipodes in manners, religion, and every 
moral quality. His first act was to procuie a more powerful pro¬ 
tection than Pokuiu afforded; and under the guarantee ot Chutter Bmg 
Bhatti, he was sent to thejiima (sauctumy) uf Abhye Bingol Khetri.'f' 
Having so far succeeded, he contrived au underplot, in which his 
genius for intrigue appears not below his reputation as a soldier. 

The late prince Bheem had made overtures to the liana of 
Mowar for the hand of his daughter, but he died before the prelimi¬ 
naries were adjusted. This simple cireninstance was deemed 
suiHcicut by the Chamiiawut for the ground-work ot bis plot. Ho 
contrived to induce the voluptuous Jnggut Sing, the prince of Jey- 
pur, to put himself in the pLice of B ija Blieom, and to propose 
for the fair baud of Kishua. This being accomplished, and nuptial 
presents, under a guard of four thousand men, being duspatched to • 
Oodipitr, Sowao intimated to llaja Maun that he would be eternally 
disgiaced if he allowed the prince of Amber to carry off* “the 

* They follow the doctiines of Vishnu (Bishen). They ore termed gr^em, as 
well ns the more nunierotu class of ebnreb militants, devoted to Sira. Both are 
oehbatao't*^ Ubgumn imports. Irpm mastery {ten.) ovei tlie souse (yo). They occusioual- 
jiy come in oontaot, when their Bectan.iu pimciplos end in furious combats. At 4he 
c^ebrated ploeo^f pilirrima^, Hntdwar (Jlunlwar), on the titanges, we are Obliged 
to have soldiers to keep‘the peace, since a liuttle occiiried. m which they iouglit almost 
to extirpation, aoout twenty years ago. They arc the Templant of RajosUiau. 

I One ul the pitueipol chiets oi the Bhokhawui uouf^matiou. 
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' that; •'it was to the throne of Karoo, Bofe its 

she ew promised" The bait was greedilf swallowed, md the 
summons for the khet' (or levy en masse) of the Bahtores was imiiie- 
diatelj proclaimed. Maiiii instantly assembled three ,thoi*san<i' 
horse,, and joining to them the mercenary bands of Heera Sitig, 
then on the frontier of Mewar, he intercepted the nuptial gifts of 
Amber. Indignant at this outrage, Juggut Sing took to arms, and 
the muster-book was declared open to nil wbo would serve in the 
war which was formally declared against Maroo. 

Having thus opened the drama, Sowae threw off the mask, and 
repaired to Khetri, whence hefConveyed the pretender, Dhonkul, to 
the court of J uggut Sing at Jeypur. Here his legitimacy was establish¬ 
ed by being admitted ' to eat from the same platter’ with its prince;' 
and his claims, as the heir of Marwar, were publicly acknowledged 
and advocated, by his • placing him in the lap of his aunt,’ one of 
the wives of the deceased Raja Bheem. His cause thus espoused, 
and being declared the nephew of Amber, the nobles of Marwai*, 
who deemed the claims of the pretender superior to tlmse of Raja 
Maun, speedily collected around his standard. Amongst these was 
the prince of Bikaueer, whose example (he being the most powerful 
of the independents of this house) at once sanctioned the justice 
of Dboukul’s cause, and left that of Raja Maun almost without 
support. Nevertheless, with the hereditary valour of his race, he 
advanced to the frontiers to meet his foes, whose numbers, led by 
the Jeypur pi^itice and the pretender, exceeded one hundred thou¬ 
sand men ! This contest, the ostensible object of which was the 
princess of Mewar, like the crusades of ancient chivalry, brought 
allies from the most remote parts of India. Even the cautious 
Mahratta felt an unusual impulse in this rivalry, beyond the stimu¬ 
lants of pay and plunder which ordinarily rouse him, and corps after 
corps left their hordes to support either cause. The weightier purse 
of Jeypur was the best argument for the justice of hils ^eluse and 
that of the pretender; while Baja Maun had only the gratitude*of 
Holcar to reckon upon for aid, to whose wife and family he bad 
given sanctuary when pursued by Lord Lake to the Attoe. But 
.here Sowae again foiled him; and the Mahratta, then only eighteeu 
foom Maun, and who had promised to jmn him next day, m^e' 
I# hlddeie^^yement to the south. A bribe of £100,000, in 
to tie paid on Holcar’s reaching thj^ 
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•digsiertion; which being secared, Jnggut Sing and the pretender 
advanced to overwhelm their &at»gonist, who was posted At GeeagoIL 
As the armies approached each other, Rrya Maun's chiefs rode up 
to salute him, preparatory, as he thought, to head their clans for 
the combat; batik was their farewell obeisauce. The cannonade 
opeued, they rallied under the standard of the pretender, and on 
Sowae advancing Sa the right of the allied line, so entire was the 
defection, that even the Mairtea clan, whose virtue and boast it is 
“ to adhere to the throne, wlioever is the occupant,” deserted, with the 
Ohampawuta, Jaitawuts, and minor chiefs. Four chieftains alone abided 
the evil hour of Raja Maun, namely, Koochamun, Ahore, Jhalore, 
and Neemaj ; and with their quotas alone, and the auxiliary bands 
of Booudi, he would have rushed into the battle. ' Hindered from 
this, he attempted his own life : but the design was frustrated by 
Seonath of Koochamun, who dismounted him from his elephant, and 
advised his trusting to the fleetuess of his steed, while they covered 
his flight. The Raja remarked, he was the first of his race who'* 
ever disgraced the name of Rahtore by showing his back to a 
Cuchwaha. The position he had taken that morning was favourable 
to retreat, being a mile in advance of the pass of Parbutsir: this 
was speedily gained, and nobly defended by the battalions of Boondi, 
and those of Huudall Khan, in the pay of Raja Maun, which re¬ 
tarded the pursuit, headed by the Rao of Ooniara. Raja Maun 
reached Mairta iu safety; but deeming it incapable of long resist¬ 
ance, he continued his flight by Peepar to the capital, which he 
reached w'ilh a slender retinue,'including the four chiefs, who still 
shared his fortunes. The camp of Raja Maun was pillaged. 
Eighteen guns were taken by Balia Rao Inglia, one of Sindia’s 
commanders, and the lighter efiects, the tents, elephants, and bag¬ 
gage, were captured by Meer Khan ; while Parbutsir, and the villages 
iu the neighbourhood, were plundered. • 

Thus far, the scheme of Sowae and the Pretender advanced 
i^th rapid success. When the allied army reached Mairta, the prince 
of Jeypur, whose object was the princess of Mewar, proposed to 
Sowae to follow up their good fortune, while he repaired to Oodipur, 
and solemnized the nuptials. But even in the midst hi his revenge, 
^wae could distinguish ^ between the cause of Hftauu Sing 5nd 
ffddi of Marwar;” and to promote the success of Jeypur, though 
illii 'bdd originated the scheme to serve h^ was no part 
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of liifl plati. He was only helped out of this dUerama bjr another, ♦ 
which he could not anticipate. Not dreaming that Raja Maun 
would hold out in the capital, which had no means of defence, hut 
supposing he would fly to Jhalore, and leave Jodpur to its fate jind 
to the pretender, Sowae, desirous to avoid the further advance of 
the allies into the country, halted the army for three days at Mairta*> 
His foresight was correct: the Raja had reached Birailpur in full 
fliglit to Jhalore, when, at the suggestion of Gaenmul Singwi, a civil 
officer in his train, he changed his intention. “ There,'' said the 
Singwi “ lays Jodpur only nine coss to the right, while Jhalore Is 
sixteen further; it is as easy to gain the one as the other, and if you 
cannot hold out in the capital, what,chance have you elsewhere ? while 
you defend your throne your cause is not lost.” Raja Maun followed 
the advice, reached Jodpur in a few hours, and prepared for his 
defence. This unexpected change, and the halt of the allied army, 
which permitted the dispersed bauds to gain the capital, defeated 
the schemes of Sowae. 

With a body of three thousand men, selected from Huudall 
.Khan’s brigade, the corps of Bishenswamis, under Kaimdas, and 
one thousand foreign Rajpoots, consisting of Chohans, Bhattis, and 
Eendos (the ancient lords of Mundore), Raja Maun formed a garrison 
of five thousand men, on whom he could depend. So ample did 
be deem this number, that he despatched strong garrisons from 
Hundair ? brigade; with some Deora Rajpoots, to garrison Jhalore, 
and preserve the distant castle of Amerkote from surprise by the 
Sindies. Having thus provided against the storm, he fearlessly 
awaited the result. But so alienated was his mind from his kittdred, 


that he would not even admit to the honour of defending his throne 
the four faithful chieftains who, in the general desertion, had abided 
by his fortunes To all their entreaties to be received into the 
, castle, that “ they might defend the hangrtts (battlements) of Joda,” 
be replied, they might defend the city if they ple%sed^^ud dis^ 
gusted with such a return for their fidelity, they increased the train 
of his opponents, who soon encompassed Jodpur. 

The town, little capable of defence, was taken and given up to 


rfpliceused, plunder; and with the exception of Filudt, which 
defended ibr three months, and given to B%aue^ as 
its alliance, the an of the pretender waapr^^p^itne^, 

only awaited tshe ^ 
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► capital, wMch appeared inenfcable, to proclaim him king. But a 
circiimstaoce occurred, which, awakening the patriotism of tlm 
Ilahtorea, thwarted these fair prospects, relieved Raja Maun from 
his peril, and involved his adversaries in the net of destruction 
vfhicfa they had woven for him. 

The siege had lasted five months without any diminution of 
the ardour of the defenders; and although the dofouoes of the 
north-east angle were destroyed, the besiegers, having a perpen¬ 
dicular rock of eighty feet to ascend before they could get to the 
breach, were not nearer their object, and, in fact, witlmut sheila, the 
castle of Joda would laugh a siege to scorn. The numerous and 
motley force under the banners of Jeypur and the pretender, became 
clamorous for pay ; the forage was exhausted, and the partizan horse 
were obliged to bivouac in the distant districts to the south. Availing 
himself of their separation from the main body, Ameer Khan, an 
apt pupil of the Mahratta school, began to raise contributions on 
the fi.scal lauds, and Palli, Peepar, Bhilara, with many others, were 
compelled to accede to his demands. The estates of the nobles 
who espoused the cause of the pretender, fared no better, and they 
complained to the Xerxes of tliis host of the conduct of this un¬ 
principled commander. 

The protracted defence having emptied the treasury of Amber, 
the archiutriguer of Pokuru was called upon to contribute towards 
satisfying the clamour of the troops. Having exhausted the means 
of his own party, he applied to the four chieftains* who bad been 
induced to join the cause of the pretender by the suspicions of Raja 
Maun, to advance a sum of money. This appeal proved a best of 
their zeal. They abandoned the pretender, and proceeded direct 
to the camp of Ameer Khan. It required no powerful rhetoric 
to detach him from the cause and prevail upon him to advocate 
that of Raja Maun; nor could they have given him better counsel 
towards this end, than the proposal to carry the war into the enemy’s 
country: to attack and plunder Jeypur, now left unguarded. Ab 
this critical moment, the Jeypur prince, in consequence of the 
representation of the Marwar chiefs, had directed bis commander-in- 
chief, Seolall, to chastise Meer Khan for his lawless condueb. Seolall 
put a stop t 9 their deliberations, attacked and drove, them across Ahe 
^oni, surprised them at Goviugnrh, again in a night attack ab 
Qiurimri, and pursued the Khan to Phaggi, at the very frontier of 
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Jeypur. Astonished at his own success, and little! awar^ that the 
chase was in the direction projected by his enemy, Seohall deemed, 
he had accomplished hia orders in driving him outofMarwar; 
halted, and leaving his camp, repaired to Jeypur to partake of ita 
festivities. The Khan, who with his aUies had reached Peeploo 
near Tonk, no sooner heard of this, than he called to his aid the 
heavy brigades of Mahomed Shah Khan and Raja Buhader (then 
besieging Iserdoh), and availed himself of the imprudent absence of 
his foe to gain over the Hydrabad JRiUdla, a legion well known 
in the predatory wars of that period. Having effected this object^ 
he assailed the Jeypur force, which, notwjthstaodiifg this defection 
and the absence of its commander, fought with great valour, the 
battalions of Heera Sing being nearly cut to pieces. The action 
ended in the entire defeat of the Jeypurians, and the capture of 
their camp, guns, and equipage. Prompted by the Rahtore chief¬ 
tains, whose valour led to this result, Meer Khan rapidly followed 
up his success, and Jeypur was dismayed by the presence of the 
victor at her gates, yhe generalship of the Khan was the salvation 
of Raja Maun; it dissolved the confederacy, and fixed the doom of 
Sowae, its projector. 

The tempest had been some time gathering; the Rajas of 
Bikaneer and Shapoorahad already withdrawn from the confederacy 
ai^d marched home, when, like a clap of thunder, the effeminate 
Cuchwalia, who had in the outset of this crusade looked to a full 
harvest both of glory and of love, learned that his army was annihilated, 
and his capital invested by the Khan and a handful of Rahtores. 
Duped by the representations of Sowae, Rae Chund, Ddwdn or 
prime minister of Jeypur, concealed for some days these disasters 
from his sovereign, who received the intelligence by a special mes¬ 
senger sent by the queen mother. Enraged, perplexed, and alarmed 
for his personal safety, he broke up the siege, and sending on in 
advance the spoils of Jodpur {including forty pieces of cannon), 
with his own chieftains, he sent for the Mahratta leaders,* and offered 
them £120,000 to escort him in safety to his capital; nay, he secretly 


’ ' * Bapoo Siadia, B&llaBao Inglia, with the brigade of Jean Baptiste, all 8india*8 
dependents. Th4|i was early in ,1S06. The author was then in Sindia’s camp and saw 
tS^eSe tiipops marched off; and ip 1807, in a geogptaphical tour, he penetfated to Jeypnr, 
itj^writnsas^thewrecla of the Jeypur army. The sands round the capital watth; 
smte isflth the bones of horses, and the ashes of their riders, wJho had died |p thp . 
ffotting thek arreatt ' , , 
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wibh a bond of £90,000 more, the author Of hitf dis^ace, 
Ameer Khaa, not to intercept his retreat, which was signally igno¬ 
minious, burning his tents and equipage at every stage, and at length 
with his own hand destroying his favourite elephant, which '* wanted 
jBpeed for the rapidity of his flight.” 

Blit the indignities he had to suffer were not over. The chief¬ 
tains whose sagacity and valour had thus diverted the storm from 
Baja Maun, determined that no trophies of Eahtore digrace should 
enter Jeypur, united their clans about twenty miles east of Mairta, 
on the line of retreat, appointing Indnraj Singwi their leader. This 
person, who had held the office of Dinodn under two predecessors of 
Baja Maun, was driven to a temporary defection from the same 
suspicions which made the chiefs join the pretender. But they 
resolved to wash away the stain of this brief alienation from Raja 
Maun .with the blood of his enemies, and to present as the 
token of returning fidelity the recaptured trophies. The encounter 
took place on the joint frontier. It w as short, bub furious; and 
’ the Ouchvvahas, who could nob withstand the Rah tores, were 
defeated and dispersed, and the spoils of the spoiler, including 
the forty cannon, were safely lodged in Kochamun. Flushed 
with success, the victors addressed the Raja of Kishengurh, who, 
though a Rahtore, had kept aloof, to advance fuuds to secure 
the continuance of Meer Khan’s aid. Two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) 
effected this object; and the Khan, pledging himself to continue his 
support to Raja Maun, repaired to Jodpiir. The four chiefs who had 
thus signalized themselves, preceded him, and were received with 
open arms; their offences were forgiven, and their estates restored, 
while Induraj was appointed Bukshee or commander of the forces. 
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JUftiT KhafCi v'mpiion 4t io eatirp^e 

factu>n.-^InterthAnpi6i tnthaiM mth th4 Khan rtpaiH 

to Napofe — Infet'mew tdith SmoaB.^Stoea^i to suppoft th« PfO* 
tender —Maeeaere of the Majpoot ehief6.-^Pi^efendei^ fies.^7%e 
Khan plunders Kogore—ReceioBt £100,000 feom Baja Sfann-^ 
Jeypur overrun.—Bikaneer attacked ^Meer Khan chtame the 
a'-eertdanct/in Marwar.—Garriwiie Kagore with hie Pathane-***- 
Pattitbom lands amongst his chief^Commands the salt lahse of 
Nowah and Samhhur.*^ The minister Induro; and high priest 
J)eonath assassinated,—Baja Ifaun's leaeon afected.-^IIis secln- 
»ion.—Abdication in fanonr of hie son Chnttur Sing.—He falls 
the nictun nf illicit pursuits—Madness of Baja Mann tnci eased ,— 
Its causes -—Suspicions of the I2n;a having sacrtjieed Induraj — 
The oligarchy, headed by Sahin Sing of Pohivn, son of Soivae, 
assumes the charge of the government. Epoch of Brttibh universal 
supremacy — Treaty with Marwar framed dm mg the regency of 
Chnttur Smg. The oligarchy, on his death, offer the ga<h of 
Marwav to the house of Edur.—Rejected —Reasons -—liapx Maun 
entreated to resume the reins of poioer —Endmee that his madness 
was ffigned — I'ke Raja dissatisjied with certain stipulations vj' the 
treaty — A British o^er sent to Jodpiir. — Akhi Cliund chief of 
the civilaJnnnisfration.—Sahm Sing of Poknrn chief minister .— 
Opposition led by Futteh Raj—Bnttsh hoops offei'ed to be placed 
at to" Ha/ds disposal—Offer rejeited — Reasons—British agmi 
returns to Ajmere—Permanent igent appointed to the eouit of 
Pa fa Maun—Anives at lodpnr—Condition of the capital — 
Interviews loith the Raja —Obpets to he attained desci ibed —^Ageni 
leaves Jodpur—General sequestrations of the fefs—Baja Maim 
apparently ielapses into Itis old apathy—Ihs deep dissimulation 
Co euinvents and st>lzes the faction—Their wealth sequestrated — 
Their ignominious death—Immense resources derived from 
sequestration',—Baja Mauds thirst for blood—Fads to entrap 
the chiej —The Neemaj chief attaclfd.—His galUmt defence — 
Slain .— The Pokurn chief escapes.—Futteh Baj becomes minister. 
Paja Mauds speech to him—Neemaj attacked — Surrender .— 
Paja Mauds infamous violation of his pledge. Noble conduct of 
the inereenari/ commander ,— Voluntary exile of the whole <*m<o- 
^ ciaey of Marwnr.—Pcceived by the neighbouring princes,-—Mauds 
gross ingratitude to Anar Sing —The e,riled tiiiefs apply to the 
J^'itish Governmeitif which refuses to mediate. — Raj'a Maum. loses 
the opportunity of fixing the constitution of Marmr, — Refieaione. 
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* Amisb Kbais receji?ed Baja Maun witb 4istingiushci4 
bottQurs; a palace in the castle waa assigned as his residence; valuable 
gifts were presented to him and great rewards held in perspective, 
if, through his agency, the rebellion sboulij be completely subdued. 
He swore to extirpate Sowae’s faction, and in token of identity 0 / 
views with Baja Maun, he was admitted to tho honour of that last 
proof of devotion to his cause, “ an interciiauge of turbans,” with an 
advance of three lakhs, or jC 30,000, for the immediate payment of 
his bonds. 

On the raising of the siege of Jodpiir, Sowae conducted the 
Pretender to the appanage of the heirs of Marwar, the city of Nugore. 
TJ»ere they were deliberating as to their future plans, wlien a message 
-was brought from Ameer Khan from Moondhiaw\ir, ton miles distant, 
begging permission to preform his devotions at the shrine of the 
MoosLem saint, Peer Tarkeen, the sole relic of the Islamite which 
Bukht Sing had spared. His request being complied with, he with 
a slight cavalcade left his camp, and having gone throngH the 
mummeries of devotion, paid his respects to Sowae. When about to 
take leave, he threw out hints of Raja Mann’s ungrateful return for 
liis servicc.s, and that his legions might have been better employed. 
Sowae greedily caught at the bait; he desired the Khaii to name 
his terms, and offered £200,000 on the day that Dhonkul should 
po.s.scs8 the tjfodi of Jodpiir. The Khan accepted the conditions and 
ratified the engagement on the Koran, and to add to the solemnity 
of the pledge, he exchanged turbans with Sowae. This being done, 
he was introduced to the pretender, received the usual gifts, pledged 
his life in his cause, took leave, and returned to his camp, whither 
he invited the prince and his chiefs on the following day to accepi 
of an cnlertainincnt. 

On the morning of the 19th of Cheit, S. 18C4f (A I). 1808), 
Sowae, attended by the chief adherents of the pretender and about 
five hundred followers, repaired to the camp of the Khan, who had 
msj^le every preparation for the more effectual perpetration of the 
bloody and perfidious deed he meditated. A spacious tent Was 
pitched in the centre of his camp for the reception of his guests, and 
cannon were loaded with grape ready to be turned against them. 
The visitors wwrd received with the moiit distinguished courtesy; 
turbans were again exchanged ; the dancing-girls were introduced 
Httd uotbing but festivity was apparent. The Khan arose, and 
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making an excuse to his guests for a momentary absence, retired! 
The dancing continued, when at the word “ ditgga’* pronounced by 
the musicians, down sunk the tent upon the unsuspicious Rajpoots, 
who fell an easy prey to the ferocious Patlmns. Forty-two chieftains 
were thus butchered in the very sanctuary of hospitality, and the 
heads of the most distinguished were sent to Raja Maun. Their 
adherents, taken by surprise, were slaughtered by the soldiery, or by 
cannon charged with grape, as they fled. The pretender escaped 
from Nogoro, which was plundered by the Khan, when not only 
all the property of the party, bnt the immense stores left by 
CukhtSing, inrhidingthree hundred pieces of cannon, were taken, and 
sent to Sambhur and other strong-holds held by the Khan. Having 
thus fulfilled his instructions, he repaired to Jodpur, and received 
ton lakhs or £100,000, and two large towns, Moondhiawur and 
Koochilawas, of thirty thousand rupees annual rent, be.sides one 
huiubred rupees daily for table-allowance, as the reward of his 
signal infamy. 

Thus, by the murder of Sow ae and his powerful partizans, the 
confederacy against Raja Maun w as extingnihhed ; but though the 
Raja had thus, miraculously as it were, defeated the gigantic schemes 
formed against him, the mode by which it was effected entailed 
upon him and upon his country unexampled miseries. The destruc¬ 
tion of tho ]>arty of the pretender w'as followed by retaliation on 
the varioub member's of the league. The Jeypur territory was laid 
waste by tin'troops of Meer Khan, and an expedition was planned 
against Bikanecr. An army consisting of twelve thousand of Raja 
Maun's feudal levies, under the command of ludnraj, with a brigade 
of Meer Khan, and that of Huudall Khan with thirty-five guns, 
marched against the ehief of the independent Rahtores. The 
Bikanecr Raja formed an army little inferior in numbers, and gave 
his suzerain tho meeting at Bapri; but after a partial encounter, 
in which the former lost two hundred men, he fell back upon his 
capital, pursued by the victors, who baited at Giijiiair. Here tetins 
were offered; two lakhs as the expenses of tho war, and the sur- 
"render of the bone of contention, the town of Filodi, which had 
been assigned to Bikaueer as the price of joining the confederacy, 
•The Khan was now the arbiter of Mar war. * He stationed 
Ohiifoor Khan with a gmison in Nagore, and partitioned the lands 
of Mttirta amongst his folioweta. He likewise placed his garrison la 
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tlis castle of Nowah, which gave him the command of the salt-lakes 
of Nowah and Sambhur, ludaraj and the high-priest Doonath 
were the only counsellors of Raja Maun, and all tho oppressions 
which the chieftains suffered through this predominant foreign 
interference, were attributed to their advice. To cut them off, the 
chiefs in their turn applied to Ameer Khan, who for seven lakhs 
(£70,000), readily consented to rid them of their enemies. A plot 
was laid, in which some of his Fathans, under pretence of quarrelling 
with Induraj for their arrears, put this minister and the high-priest 
to death. 

The loss of Beonath appeared to affect the reason of Raja Maun. 
Ho shut himself up in his apartments, refused to communicate 
with any one, and soon omitted every duty, whether political or re¬ 
ligious, until at length he was recommended to name his only son 
Chuttur Sing as his successor. To this he acceded, and with his 
own hand made the mark ot inauguration on bis forehead. But 
youth and base panders to his pleasures seduced him from hia 
duties, a!id he died, some say, tho victim of illicit pursuits, others 
from i. wound given by tho hand of one of the chieftains, whose 
daughter he attempted to seduce. 

The premature death of his only son, before ho had attained 
the years of majority, still more alienated the mind of Raja Maun 
from all state affairs, and his suspicions of treacherous attempts on 
his person extended even to his wife. He refused all food, except 
that which was brought by one faithful menial. He neglected his 
ablutions, allowed hia face to be covered with hair, and at length 
either was, or affected to be insane. He spoke to no one, and list¬ 
ened with the apathy of an idiot to the communications of the 
ministers, who were compelled to carry on the government. By many 
it is firmly believed that the part he thus acted was feigned, to 
escape the snares laid for his life; while others think that it was q 
melancholy mania, arising from remorse at having consented to the 
ffmrder of Induraj, which incidentally involved that of tho Guru.* 
lu short, his alliance with the atrocious Khan exposed him to the 
suspicion of a participation in his crimes, which the bent of his 
policy too much favoured. In this condition—the government being 
managed by an oligarchy headed by Salim Sing (son of Sowae)— 

* For the character of this priest, See VoL 1. p. 753. 
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' 4i)| Baja Maau tmun, mtil the ti4e of oariW4a 
pf Britiin eveo to the desert of Maroo. 

Wheut in 1817, we invited the M&jpoots to dmioHe from the 
predatory powers, and to join ua in establishing order throughout 
India, the young son of Baja Maun, or rather his ministers, sent 
envoys to Delhi. But ere the treaty was ratified, this dissipated 
youth was no more. On this event, the Pokurn faction, dreading 
Baja Maun’s resumption of the government, made an application to 
Edur for a son to adopt as their sovereign. But splendid as was 
the offer, the Raja, who had but one sou, rejected it, unless the 
demand were sustained by the unanimous suffrages of the nobles. 
Unanimity beiug unattainable, the faction had no alternative save 
the restoration of Raja Maun; but it was in vain they explained 
the new position of Marwar, the alliance with the English, which 
awaited his sanction, and the necessity that he, as the last prop of 
the royal family, should resume the reins of power. He listened to 
all with the most apathetic indifference. But although he saw in 
this new crisis of the political condition of his country, motives for 
effecting his escape from bondage, his mind was so tutored by bitter 
experience that he never for an instant betrayed its workings. 
When at length he allowed himself to comprehend the full nature , 
of the changes which made even the faction desire his egre.ss from 
(solitude, so far from expressing any joy, he even disapproved of part of 
the treaty, and especifdly the article relating to the armed contin¬ 
gent of bis vassals to be at the disposal of the protecting power, 
in which he wisely saw the germ of discord, from the certainty of 
interference it would lead to. 

It was in December 1817 that the treaty* W'as negotiated at 
Delhi by a Brahmin named Beaa Bishen Bam, on the pari of the 
regent prince, and in December 1818, an officer of the British 
governmentf was deputed to report on its actual condition. I^ot- 
withstanding the total disorganization of the government, from the 
combination of causes already described, the court had lost nothing 
of its splendor or regularity; the honour of all was concerned in 
prcsierving the dignity of the * padi,’ though its incumbent was an 
of distrust and even detestation, The ministry at this period 
waii 5 Jop,ducted by Akhi Ohund (Oetom), and Salim Sing*of Bokumi 

tfeaty, Appeadix Jfa, II.' ,, .V,'.-' - ■ 
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• &R representative of the Aristoemoy, with the title of hhni^guf. All 
the garrisons and offices of trust 'throughout the country were held 
by the creatures of a jaoto, of which these were the heads. There 
was, however, already the nucleus of an opposition in the brother of 
the murdered minister, named Fiitteh Bij, who was entrusted with 
the care of the city. The instructions of the agent wore to offer 
the aid of the British government towards the settlement of Baja 
Mann’s affairs; and at a private interview, three days after the agent’s 
arrival, troops wero offered to be placed at his disposal. But the 
wariness of his character will be seen in the use ho made of this offer. 
He felt that the lever was at hand to crush faction to the dust; and 
with a Machiavelian caution, he determined that the cs:istcnce of this 
engine should suffice; that its power should be felt, but never seen ; 
that ho should enjoy all the advantages this influence would give, 
without risking any of its dangers if called into action. Thus, while 
he rejected, though with thanks, the essential benefit tendered, quali¬ 
fying his refusal with a sufficient reason—“ reliance on himself to rcs- 
t<>re his state to order,”—he failed not to disseminate the impression 
anio igst his chiefs, which was enough for his purpose, and which be¬ 
sides checked the dictation and interference that uniformly result 
from such unequal alliances. 

Energetic councils and rapid decision are unknown to Asiatic 
governments, whose subjects are ever prone to suspicion whenever 
unusual activity is visible; and Baja Maun had been schooled into 
circumspection from his infancy. He appeared anxious to bury the 
past in oblivion, by choosing men of both parties for the inferior du¬ 
ties of the ministry; and tlie blandness of his manners and iiis con¬ 
ciliatory address, lulled the most suspicious into security. After a 
short residence, the agent returned to Ajmere, having in vain tried to 
convince Baja Maun that his affairs were irretrievable without the 
direct aid of the paramount power, which he persisted in repudiating, 
assigning as bis reason that he felt convinced, from “ the meas- 
vures then in train,” he should accomplish the task himself: of these 
measures conciliation appeared to be the basis. 

At this period* an envoy was appointed, with power? direct 

from the Ooveruor-General to Baja Maun, but he was for some 

* . 
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• In FebrWy 1810, the author bad the political duties ol Matwor added to those 
of the States of O^pur, Eotab, fioondi, and Sirohi, 


moikths pmetited from proceeding to his court, ^roul ritbui 
eauaei* 

The agent, who reached Jodpur early in the' month of Noreua* 
ber, found matters in nearly the same state as on his predecessor’s 
departure in February. Tlie same faction kept the prince and all 
the officers of government at their disposal. The Raja interfered 
bulj little with their measures, except to acquiesce in or confirm 
them. Tho meiconary bands of Siiidjc<^ or Pathans were in miser¬ 
able plight and clamorous for their pay, not having been accounted 
with for throe years; and they were to bo seen beggingiu the 
sheets of the capital, or hawking bundles of forage on their heads 
to preserve them from starvation. On the approach of the agent 
of the Biitish Government, the forms of accounts were gone through, 
and they gave in acquittances in full of all demands, on condition of 
receiving thu'ty per cent, of their arrears; but this was on ly a form, 
and with his departure (in about throe weeks), they despaired even 
oi that. 

The name of justice was unknown ;—though, in allusion to 
the religion of the men in power, it was common to hear it said. 


• One of tliesG was an nnpleasant altprcation, which took place between the 
towns-people of the Cotnmeicial Mai t of P.illi and an English (fintleinan. sent anofB- 
cmllv to feel his way as to tlic < xtensu n of commeruni euterpri/e. oairjing specimens of 
the staple commodities of oui tiadc. This interleience with the very fountain-head 
of their tiode aUrnud the monopolists of Pdlli, who, dreadinp' such competition, 
created or took ad\antage of an incident to nd tliemsches of the intrudei The 
oommeicial mci oi thise iq ions ^most all proftss the Jam idigioii, whose first lule 
of faith IS the piescnatioii ot life, in beast as in man. By them, therefore, the pieee- 
goodb, the bioad-<loth« and metals of the Chiistnu trailer were onli less abhoned 
than his niesh-pols ind the blood of the goats bwoni to have hem shid by his servants 
within the bounds of ralli losc m judgment against their raastci ot whom a formal 
oomfilaint was laid betoie Raja Maun. It lost none of its acrimony in coming 
thiough the channel of his mtcmunciu at Oixlipiii, the Biahmin, Bishen Ram. Mr. 
Butheriord lebuttid thf ci iigo and an investigation took nlacc at the capital on 
oath, upon which ns the nurchiuits and the governor of I’alli (a nephew of the 
ministir), could not substantiate then charge, the latter was severely reprimanded 
foi hib incivility But whctbci the sJoiy was tiue or false, it was quite enough for 
their purpose. The inteidict between Mr Kntheiford and the inhabitants of PalU 
was mote effectual than the sanitary cordon of any pnnee in Christendom. The 
feebng of icsentnient agsinst him leaeheil the agent of government, who was obliged 
tosupport what appealed tue cause of tiutii, even according to tiie deposition made 
before their own judgment-scat, and lie was cohscqucntly deemed inimical to the 
piince and the faction which then guided his coundls. Mr. Butherford pioceeded* 
afterwards to Kotab, to Clin bit the same wares ; but be was tteie equally an object 
of jealousy, though fiom lettera of recommendation from the agent, it was lew 
strongly manifested It fninished evidence that snch interference would never 
succeed. It is well his mission did not appear to be sanctioned by the govemroeut« 
What evil might not be cflcctfd by peimitting nnrestneted and incautious inter* 
course with snch f opie, wboian, and do obtain all they require of«ionr produce 
without the presence of the stirauliicirs, who, whether vaifAmomfAiwf the pale of 
the Company’s semeo, will not i trust lie prematurely foretd on Bajpootana, or it 
will eMuzedly hasten the day of inevitable separatiou t 
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may eommit kurder aad m one will notice it; bat woe to him 
who beats or maims a brate, for dogs are publicly fed while the 
soldier starves.*' la short, the sole object of the fection was to keep 
at a distance all interposition that might lead the prince to eman¬ 
cipate himself from their control. During the agent’s stay of 
nearly three weeks, he had several piivato interviews with Eaja 
Jlfatin. The knowledffe he had of the hHtoiy of hie ancestry and 
Ins own situation, and of the causes winch had produced it, failed 
not to beget a corresponding cmifidence, and these interviews were 
passed in disciussions on the ancient liisto I} of the country as well 
as on his own immediate atfairs. The agent took leave with these 
words: "1 know all the perils through which you have passed; 

J am aware how you surmoiiutcd tliein By jour resolution, 
your exteiual enemies aie now gone: you ha\o the British 
GoveriMnent as a friend; rely upon it with tho same fortitude, aud, 
iu a very "liort time, all will be as you could desiie.” 

Raja Maun listened eagerly to these obseivations. His fine 
features, thougli trained to bofir no tes timony to the workings within, 
relaxed with delight as he rapidly replied, “In one twelvemonths, 
my affurs will be as friendship could wish.” To which the agent 
lojoined, “In half the time, Mahraja, if you are determined.” 
though the points to which he had to direct hi s mind wcie neither 
iew nor slight, foi they involved every biatich of government; as 

1 . Foiming an efficient administration. 

2. Consideration of tho finances; the condition of the cron u 
lands; the feudal confiscations, which, often unjust, hud '’aused 
great discontent. 

3. The I e-organirat ion and settlement of tho foreign tioops, 
on whose service tho Raja chiefly depended 

4. An effective police on all the frontiers, to put down the 
wholesale pillage of the Mairs in the south, the Larkhanis in tho * 
north, and the desert Sahracs and Khosas in the west; reformation 
of the tariff, or .scale of duties on commoico, whloli were so heavy 
as almost to amount to prohibition ; and at the same time to pro¬ 
vide for its security. 

Scarcely had the agent left Jodpur, before the faction, rejoiced 
at the removfal of tho only restraint on their narrow-minded views, 
proceeded in the career of disorder. Whether the object were to 

xaise foods, or to gratify ancient animosities, the course pursued by 

22 
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the Dewftii aad his junto wims the same. Ganorah, the’ chief fwff of * 
God war, was put under sequestration, and only released by e fide 
of more than a year’s revenue. All the minor chiefs of this rich 
tract 'Suffered in the same manner, besides the indignity of havihg 
their lands placed under the control of a brother of the mihiatet,* 
Ohandawiil was put under sequestration, and only released on a very 
heavy fine. At length the Dewan had the audacity to put his hattd 
on Ahwa, the chief fief of Marwar; but the' descendant of Champa 
replied, “ my estate is not of to-day, nor thus to be relinquished.’' 
Gloom, mistrust, and resentment, pervaded the whole feudal body. 
They saw a contemptible faction sporting with their honour and 
pos-sessions, from an idea they industriously propagated, that an 
unseen but mighty power was at hand to support their acts, given 
out as those of the prince. If the Raja did dictate them, he took 
especial care it should not be seen; for in the absence of the British 
agent, he once more resumed his .sequestered habits, and appeared 
to take no interest in the government further than to promote a 
coalition between Akhi Chund and Futfeh Raj, who was supported 
by a strong party of the chiefs, and the infiiience of the favourite 
queen. But Akhi Chund, who commanded, through his creatures, 
all the resources of the country, and its strong-holds, even to the 
castle of Jodpur, rejected these overtures, and feigning that there 
■were plots against his personal safety, left the city; and the better 
to exclude his adversaries from the prince, resided entirely in the 
citadel. 

Six months had thus fled. The fiat of Akhi Chund was su¬ 
preme ; he alone was visible; his orders alone were obeyed. Raja 
Maun was only heard of as an automaton, moving as the Bewau 
pleased. But while the latter was thus baiking in the full sunshine 
of prosperity, enriching himself and his dependents, execrated by 
tjie nobles and envied by his fellow-citizens, they heard of his fall I 
Then, the insanity of his master proved to be but ardloak to the 
intensity of his resentment. But a blind revenge would not h%ve 
satisfied Baja Maun. The victims of his deep dissimulation, now 
in inanacles, were indulged with hopes of life, ^hich, witli 
application of torture, made them reveal the plunder of prince an4 
Bttbjjsct. A ^hedule of forty lakhs, or j&4<K),000, was|^yeh ii % 

; It^lpewan and his dependents, and their accounts being se^l^ Ift 
this world, they were summarily dismissed to the'othft^ ^^hT#^^ 
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t iBark of ignominy, which could ndd to the horrors of death. Nugji, 
the KellMdr, and misleader of the late regent prince, with Moolji 
Dandul,,one of the old allodial stock, had each a cup of poison, and 
tlwir bodies were tlurOwn over the ‘ Gate of Victory' {Futtdh Pot), 
Jovaraj, a brother of the Dandtil, with Beharri<das Kheechie, and 
the tailor, had their heads shaved, and their bodies were fiung into 
the cascade beneath. Even the sacred character of “ expounder of 
the Veda$’* and that of “revoaler of the secrets of heaven,” yielded 
no protection; and Beas Seodas, with Sri-Kishen, Jotislid, the 
astrologer, were in the long list of proscriptions. Nugji, commandant 
of the citadel, and Moolji, had retired on the death of the -regent- 
prince ; and with the wealth they had accumulated, while administer¬ 
ing to his follies, had erected palaces of strength. On the restoration 
of Raja Maun, and the general amnesty which prevailed, they 
returned to their ancient offices in the castle, rose into favour, and 
forgot they had been traitors. Having obtained their persons, 
Maun secured the ancient jewels of the crown, bestowed on these fa¬ 
vourites during the ephemeral sway of his son. Their condemnation 
was t^en passed, and they were hurled over the battlements of the 
rock which it was their duty to guard. With such consummate 
skill was the plot contrived, that the creatures of the minister, in 
the most remote districts, were imprisoned simultaneously with 
himself. Of the many subordinate agents thus couhued, many were 
liberated on the disclosure of their wealth ; and by these sequestra- 
.tious, Baja Mauu obtained abundant supplies. The enormous sum 
of a crore, or near one million sterling, was stated ; but if they 
yielded one-half (and this was not unlikely), they gave the means, 
which he was not slow to use, for the prosecution of what he termed 
a just punishment, though it better deserves the name of a savage 
revenge. Had he been satisfied with inflicting the last penalty of 
the law ou the nefarious Akhi Ohund, and some of the household 
officers whose fidelity ought ever to be firm, and with the sequestra-* 
tion of the estates of some two or three of the vassals whose power 
had become dangerous, or their treason too manifest to be overlooked, 
he would have commanded the services of the rest> and the admira- 
idon of all conversant with these events. But this first success 
fuol to his rei^nge, and he sought out more noble victims^ to 
it. His circumspekioD and dissimulation were strengthened, not 
>p|itxedj,by his success. Several of the ehiei^, who were maiited out 
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f0r death, had received, only a few days before, the highest ipreef .;ef* 
ikfoni ia additional lauds to their rent-roll, and accident ajoui? 
prevented a group of the most conspicuous from falHng into the 
snare which had inveigled Akhi Chuiid. Salim Sing of Pokurn, and 
his constant associate Soortau of Neemaj, Avith Anar Sing of Ahpre, 
and the minors'of their clans, whose duty daily carried them to the 
court, as the chief advisers of the prince, formed a part of the 
administration of the Dewau, and they naturally toek alarm upon 
his confinement. To obviate this, a deputation was sent by the prince 
to tranquillize them by the assurance that, in the confinement of 
the minister, whose rapacity and misconduct deserved punishment, 
the Rivja had attained all his ends. Thus, in order to encompass 
the destruction of the Pokurn chief, he would not have scrupled to 
involve all the rest. The prince, with his own month, desiired the 
•confidential servant of Anar Sing, who was his personal friend, to 
attend with the others. Their distrust saved him. The same night, 
the mercenary bauds, to the number of eight thousand men, with 
guns, attacked Soortau Sing in his dwelling. With one hundred 
and eighty of his clan, he defended himself against great guns and 
small arms, as long as the house was tenable, and then sallied out sword 
in hand, and, with his brother and eighty of his kin, fell nobly in the 
midst of his fCes. Tl»e remainder retreated with their arms to defeiid 
Neemaj and their infant chief. This gallant defence, in which many 
of the towns people were slain, prevented a repetition of the attempt 
against the Pokurn chief, who remained on the defensive; until, 
seeing an opportunity, he fled to his'asylum in the desert, or he 
would that day have renounced “ the slmath o f the dagger which 
held the fortunes of Marwar,” and which now contained the accumu¬ 
lated revenge of four generations: of Deo Sing, of Subbulla, of Sowae, 
and bis own. His death would have terminated this branch of 
Ajit's issue, adopted into the bouse of Pokurn, in the history of which 
*we have a tolerable picture of the precariousueas of e;d8ten(» in 
Harwar.* . 


, • In a letter addressed to the GoVeminent on these events, d;»ted July 7,18S0, 

I observed, ‘' 'The danger is, that success may tempt him to go beyond the line Of 
heCe-ssity, either for the ends ot iueticeor seeority. If he stefjs with the Pdkuira 
one or two. infblur, conceipied in^ths coalition of 1806 and the psotpattoh 
^he cotitdipi punishment of a few of Ute civil ©fBeers, it wiliaford ci 

t ion of bis ch^uractei'; but if he tavolves Ahwa, and the other prinelpal ehlbhi, m 
e i^soilptions, be may provoke a strife which will yet overwhelm.nuh- ' 

for jaridee, and even &a revenge, which has been 
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•'' ’ Wbat better comioentary can be made on Raja. Maun’s character, 

than the few recorded words addressed to Futtefa Raj, whom he 

Sent for to the Presence, on the day succeeding these events? “Now 

yon may perceive the reasons why I did not sooner give you office.” 

This individual, the brother of the late Induraj, was forthwith in- 

* • 

stalled in the post of Dewau j and with the sinews of war provided 
by the late sequestrations, the troops were satisfied; vi’hile by the 
impression so sedulously propagated and believed, that he had only 
to call on the British power for what aid he required, the whole 
feudal body was appalled: and the men, who would have hurled 
the tyrant from his throne, now only sought to avoid his insidious 
snai’es, nidre dangerous than open force. 

Neeuiaj was besieged and nobly defended ; but at length the 
son of Soortan capitulated, on receiving the sign-manual of hia 
prince promising pardon and restoration, guaranteed by the com*- 
maudor of the mercenary bauds. To the eternal disgrace of the 
ihija, he broke this pletige, and the boy had scarcely appeared in the 
besieging camp, wlien the civil officer produced the Raja’s mandate 
for his captivity and transmission to the Presence. If it is painful 
to record this (act, it is pleasing to add, that even the mercenary 
commander spurned the infamous injunction. “ No,” said be; “ou 
the faith of ifiy pledge (buchnn) he surrendered; and if the Raja 
breaks his word, I will maintain mine, and at least place him in 
secJirity.” He kept his promise, and conveyed him to the Aravulli 
mountains, whence he passed over to, and received protection ' 
in Mewar. 

This and similar acts of treachery and cold-blooded tyranny 
completely estranged all the chiefs. Isolated as they were, they 
could make no resistance against the mercenary battalions, amounting 
to ten thousand men, exclusive of the quotas; and they dared not 
league for defence, from the dreaded threat held over them, of calling ^ 
in the British troops ; and in a few months the whole feudal associa¬ 
tion of Marwar abandoned their homes and their country, seeking 
shelter, in the neighbouring states from the Raja’s cruel and capri¬ 
cious tyranny. To his connection with the British Government 
alone he was indebted for his being able thus to put forth the 
fe^urces of, his policy,., which otherwise he never could have 

Sooiian Sing, whose d:esth (which I sincerely n^etj was a prodigal 

■liswflce.”’ 
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developed either with safety or effect; mt at any former period 
of the history of Marwar could the most daring of its princes 
have undertakou, with any prospect of success, what Raja Maun 
accomplished under this alliance. 

These brave men found asyla in the neighbouring states of 
Kotah, Mewar, Bikancer, and Jeypur, Even the faithful Auar Sing, 
whose fidelity no gratitude could ever repay, was obliged to seek 

H 

refuge in exile. He had stood Mauu’s chief' shield against the 
proscription of Raja Bheem, when cooped up in Jhalore, and sold 
his wife’s ornaments, “ even to her nose-ring,” to procure him tho 
means of subsistence and defence. It was Auai Sing who saved 
him when, in tin attempt upon Pulli, he was unhorsed and nearly 
made prisoner. He was among the four chiefs who remained by 
bis fortunes when the rest deserted to the standard of the preten¬ 
der; and he was one of the same body, who rescued the trojihies of 
their disgrace from the hands of their enemies when on the road 
lt> Jeypur. Last of all, he was mainly instrumental in the Raja's 
emancipation and in his resumption of the reins of government. 
Well might the fury of his revenge deserve the term of madness! 
lu A.D. 1821, the greater chieftains of Marwar, thus driven into 
exile, were endeavouring to obtain the mediation of the British 
authorities; but another year bad elapsed without the slightest 
advance to accommodation. Their conduct has been exemplary, 
but their degrading position, dependent on the scanty resources 
of others, must of itself work a cure. Their manly remonstrance 
* addressed to the British functionary is already befoie the reader.* 
Me did not hesitate to tell them, that if in due time no mediation 
was held out, they must depend on themselves for redress! 

Such was tlie political condition of Marwar until the year 1823. 
Had a deuiouical spirit of revenge not blinded Raja Maun, he had 
a flue opportunity to lay the principles of order on a pormaueut 
basis, and to iutioduce those reforms necessary for his individual 
welfare as well as for that of the state. He had it in his power to 
modify the institutions, to curb without destroying the feudal chiefs, 

, and to make the whole subservient to the altered condition of a&irs. 
Instead of having the glory of fixing the constitution of his country, 
he has {veyoBiug on external protection) broken up the entire feudal 
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Msociafcion, and rendered the paramount power an object of hatred 
instead of reverence. 

Having thus rapidly sketched the history of this interesting 
branch of the Kajpoot race, from the destruction of their ancient 
seat of empire, Oauouj, and their settlement in the Indian desert 
more than six centuries ago, to the present day, it is impossible 
to quit the subject without a reflexion on the anomalous condition 
of their alliance with the British government, which can sanction 
the existence of such a state of things as we have just dchcribed. 
It illustrates the assertions !ua<le in an early part of this work,* 
of the ill-defined principles which guide all our treaties with the 
K'ljpoots, and which, if not early remedied, will rapidly pn'gress 
to a state of things full of misery to them, and of inevitable danger 
to ourselves. These “men of the soil,” as they emphatically de¬ 
signate themselves, cling to it, and their ancient and well-defined 
privileges, with an unconquerable pertinacity; in their endeavours 
to preserve them, whole generations have been swept away, yet lias 
their strength increased in the very ratio of oppression. Where 
are row the oppressors ? the dynasties of Ghiziii, of Ohor, the 
Ghiljis, the Lodis, the Pathans, the Timoors, and the demoralizing 
Mahratta? The native Kajpoot has flourished amidst these rovoln- 
tioua, and survived their fall; and but for the vices of their internal 
sway, chiefly contracted from stfbh association, would have risen to 
power upon the ruin of their tyrants. Bnt internal dissension 
invited the spoiler ; and herds of avaricious Mahrattas and ferocious 
Pathans have reaped the harvest of their folly. Yet all these 
faults were to be redeemed in their alliances with a people whose 
peculiar boast was, that wisdom, justice, and clemency were the 
corner-stones of their power : seeking nothing from them beyond 
the means for their defence, and an adherence to the virtues of 
order. How far the protecting power has redeemed its pledge, in , 
allowing years to pass away without some attempt to remedy the 
an^irchy we have described, the reader is in a condition to judge. 
If it bo said that we have tied up our hands by leaving them free 
agents in ‘their internal administration, then let no ofifer to support 
be given to the head, for the oppression of the vassal and his rights, 
c6-eqaal with? those of the sovereign; and if our mediation c^nhot 


• Vol. I. p. 138. 
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lie exerted, let us withdraw altogether the checks upon the ope!i^tiatt*' 
of their own system of govremmenb, and leave them free agetiito In 
reality. A wiser, more humane, and liberal policy would be, to 
impose upon ourselves the task of understanding their political 
condition, and to use our just influence for the restoration of their 
internal prosperity, and with it the peace, present as well as prospec¬ 
tive, of an important part of our empire. The policy which such 
views would suggest, is to support the opinion of the vast majority 
of the Rahtores, and to seize the first opportunity to lend at least 
our sanction to au adoption, from the B iur bran ch, of Rahtore blood, 
nob only uncontaminated, but heirs presumptive to Joda, and exclude 
the parricidal line Which will continue to bring misery on 
country. If, however, we apply only our own monarchical, nay des¬ 
potic principles, to this feudal society, and interfere but to uphold a 
blind tyranny, which must drive these brave chie fs to despair, it will 
be welj to reflect and consider, from the acts we have related, of 
what they are capable. Very different, indee d, would be the deeds 
of proscribed Rajpoots from those of vagabond Piudarries, or desultory 
Mahrattas; and what a field for aggression and retreat! Rumour 
asserts that they have already done themselves justice; and that, 
driven to desperation, and with no power to mediate, the dagger has 
reached heart of Raja Maun! If this be true, it is a retribution 
which might have been expected ; ft was the only alternative 
left to the oppressed cliiefs to do themselves justice. It is also said, 
that the ‘ pretended ’ son of Raja Bheem is now on the gadi of Joda. 
This is deeply to be lamented. Raja Dhonkul will see only the 
party who espoused his pretensions, and the Pokurn' chief and fac¬ 
tion will hold that place in the councils of his sovereign, which of 
right belongs to the heafl of his clan, the Chainpawut chief of Ahwa, 
an exile in Mewar* Jealousy, feuds, and bloodshed will. be the 
•consequence, which would at once be averted by an adoption from 
Edur, Were a grand council of Rajpoots to be con venel, in order 
to adjust the question, nine-tenths would decide as proposed ;.tb6 
danger of interference would be neutralized, and peace and tran¬ 
quillity would be the boon bestowed upon thousands, and, what 
of some consequence, futui^ danger to ounse Ives would be avoided. ' 



* He was 80 when the aathor left India in 1S2S. 
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Mastent and population of Marvoar.—Classification of inhabitants.’^^ 
Jits. — EaJpoots„sacerdotal, commercial, and servile tribes, —/Sotl.— 
Apricultttral products.—Natural productions.—Salt lakes.^MarbU 
and limestone quarries. — 2Hn, lead, and iron mines. — Alum.-’- 
Mannfactwres.~’’-Commereial marts.—Transit trade. — Palli, the 
emporium of Webern India.—Mercantile classes.—Kkartras and 
Osioals. —Kulara, or caravans.—-Imports and exports enumerated .— 
Q\xaxxvasi,the guardians of the caravans.—Commercial decline.—- 
Causes.—Opium monopoly.—Fairs of Moondkwa and Bhalotra.—Ad- 
ininistraiton of justice. — Punishments.—Faja Beejp Sing*s clemency 
to prisoners, who are maintained by private charity ,— Goiol deliveries 
on eclipses, births, and accession of princes. —Sogun, or ordeals: 
firs, water, burning oil. — Punchaets,—^Fiscal revenues and regula¬ 
tions. —Battswj, or corn-rent .—Shenabs and Kunwarris.— Taxes .— 
Aiiga, or capitation tax. —Gaswali, or pasturage. —Kewari, or 
door-tax; how originated .—Sayer, or imposts; their amount. 
Dhanuis, or collectors.—Revenues from the salt-lakes. —Tandaa, or 
wravans engaged in this trade.—Aggregate reeenues.—Military 
resources. — Merce7iaries.—Feudal quotas.—Schedule of feoffs.— 
Qualifixaiion of a cavalier, 

Thb extreme breadth of Marwar Hos between two points in the 
parallel of the capital, vk. Girap, west, and Sbamgurb, on the 
AravalU range, east. This line measures two hundred and seventy 
British miles. The greatest length, from the Sirohi frontier to the 
northern boundary, is about two hundred and twenty miles. From 
thg remote angle, N.N.E., in the Deedwanoh district, to the extremi> 
ty of Sanchore, S.W., the diagonal measurementi is three hundred 
and fifty miles. The limits of Marwar are, however, so very 
irregular, and present so** many salient angles and abutments into 
other states, that without a trigonometrical process we cannot arrive 
at a correct estimate of its superficial extent: a nicety not, indeed, 
nquired. 

S3 
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The mmt marked feature that divenidea the face of Marm^ 
is the river Looni, which, rising ou her oastera fiontier at Poshkatf 
and pursuing a wresterly course, nearly bisects the country, and 
forms the boundary betvreen the fertile and sterile lands of Maroo. 
But although the tracts south of this stream, between it and the 
Aravalli, arc by far the richest part of Marwar, it would be errone¬ 
ous to describe all the northern part as sterile. An ideal line, 
passing through Nagore and Jodpitr, to Bhalotra, will mark the 
just distinction. South of this line will lie the districts of Deed- . 
wanoh, Nagore, Mairta, Jodpnr, Palli, Sojut, Godwar, Sowauoh, 
Jhaloro, Beeuinnhl, and Sanchore, most of which are fertile and 
populous; and we may assign a population of eighty souls to the 
square mile. The space north of this line is of a very iUffereut 
character, but this requites a subdivision ; for while the north-east 
portion, which includes a portion of Nagore, the large towns of 
Filodi, Pokurn, &c., may be calculated at thirty, the remaining space 
to the south-west, as Gogadeoea-thul or ‘desert of Goga,’ Shoo, 
Batinuir, Kotra, andChotun, can scarcely be allowed ten. In round 
numbers, the population of Marwar may be estimated at two 
millions of souls. 

Chtsses of Inhabitants .—Of this amount, the following is the 
classification of the tribes. The Jits constitute five-eighths, the 
Rajpoots two-eighths, while the remaining classes, sacerdotal,* 
commercial, and servile, make up the integral number. If this 
calculation be near the truth, the Rajpoots, men, women, and children, 
will amount to five hundred thousand souls, which would admit of 
fifty thousand men capable of bearing arms, especially when we 
recollect that the Jits or Jats arc the indiustrious class. 


It is superfluous to expatiate on the peculiarities of the Kahtore 
character, which we have endeavoured to extract from their own 


actions. It stands deservedly high in the scale of the ‘•thirty-six 
tribes,” and although debased by one besetting sin (the use of 
opium), the Rahtore is yet a noble animal, and requires only semo 
axcitiag cause to shew that the spirit, which set at defiance tho 


resources of the empire in the zenith of its prosperity, is dorinatMi 
only, not extinct The reign of the prlsent prince has done more, 

arms of Arungzebe, to deteriorate the Bahtore*. 

“ almoaC^tirely Biaimia, 
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<jPeAce would reeniU their tbiuped nuiks^' but the pdiAtriiat 
sown ip every bouse by uubebrd of duplicity, has greatly demote 
ftlizod the national character, which Rutii lately stood Itighcr than 
that of any of the circutnjaceut tribes. A popular priuce, until 
within these very few years, could easily have collected a uiaguih< 
cent army, eJk hdp cd beta, ‘ the sous of one father,’ rouud the 
'^adi of Joda:’ iu fact, the paac/ta/t Auzar iurtoar Rahtoran, uieap< 
iug the ‘ fifty thousand Kahtore swords,’ is tlio proverbial phrase to 
denote the muster of Maroo, of which they estimated five thousand 
cavalry. This was exclusive of the household and foreign troops 
supported ou the fiscal lands. The Eahture cavalry was the best 
in India. Thcr& were several horse-fairs, especially those of Bhalotra 
and Poshkur, where the horses of Cutch and Oattiawar, the jungle, 
and Mooltan, were brought in great numbers. Valuable horses 
were .also bred on the western frontier, ou the Luoui, those of 
iiardurro being in high estimation. But the events of the last 
twenty years appear to have dried up every source of suppl}'. The 
breeding studs of Bardurro, Cutch, and the jungle are ulmubt extinct, 
and supplies from the west of the Indus aie intercepted by the 
Sikhs. The destruction of the predatory system, wbieli created a 
constant demand, appears to have lessened the supply. So much 
for the general peace which the successes of Britain have produced. 

In periods of civil commotion, or when the safety of the state 
was periled, we hear of one clan (the Gliampawut) mustering tour 
thousand horse. But if ever so many of “ the sous of Cnampa'’ 
were congregated at one time, it is an extraordinary occurrence, 
and fur beyond the demand which the state has upon their loyalty. 
To ostimate what may be demanded of thorn, we have only to 
divide tbe rent-roll by five hundred rupees, the qualiticat^iou fur a 
cavalier in Maroo, and to add, for each liorse, two fuut-suldiers. A 
schedule of the greater feudal estates shall be appended. 

Soil, AgrkuUut'e, I*roducis. —The following is the classification 
of^the difibreut heads of soil in Marwar:— Baikal, C/iikai, Beela, 
and Si^ed. The first (whose etymology <1 know not) pervades the 
greater part of the country, being a light sand, having lit’le or 
no earthy admixture, and only fit to psoduce hajra (millet), rnoo^, 
ttudh (pulso)^ til (sesamiim), melons and yowar, Chihd (fat)/ a 
black emth, pervades the district of Deedwauoh, Mairta, PalU, and 
several of the feudal lauds in Codwar. Wheat and grain aie its 
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products. The peela (yellow is a sandy clay, chiefly about Kewusir 
and the capital, also Jhalore and Bhalotra, and portions of other 
districts. It is best adapted for barley, and that kind of wheat, 
called patiagem (the other is kata~geon ); also tobacco, onions, and 
other vegetables: the staple millets are seldorn grown in thia The 
mffed (white) is almost pure silex, and grows little or nothing, but 
after heavy falls of rain. 

The districts south of the Looni, as Palli, Sojut, and Godwar, 
fertilized by the numerous petty streams flowing from the AravalH, 
produce abundantly every species of grain with the exception of 
hajra, which thiivos best in a sandy soil; and in Nagore and Mairta 
considerable quantities of the richer grains are raised by irrigation 
from wells. The extensive western divisions of Jhalore, Sanchore, 
and Beenmahl, containing flve hundred and ten towns and villages, 
which are Khallsa, or ‘fiscal land,’ possess au excellent soil, with 
the advantage of the rills from Aboo, and the great southern 
barrier; but the demoralized goverument of Baja Maun never 
obtains from them one-third of their intrinsic capability, while the 
encroachment of the Sahraes, and other robbers from the Sindie 
desert, encroach upon them often with impunity. Wheat, barle}*, 
rice, jooar (millet), nwong (pulse), til (sesanmm), are the chief 
products of the richer lAnds; while amidst the sandy tracts'they 
are confined to hajra, moong, and til. With good government, 
Marwar possesses abuudauce of means to collect stores against the 
visitations hich afflict these northern regions: but prejudice steps 
in to aid the ravages of famine, and although water is near the 
surface in all the southeru districts, the number of wells beans no 
proportion to those in Mewar. The great district of Nagore, of five 
hundred and sixty towns and villages, the appanage of the'heirs- 
apparent of Muroo, in spite of physical difliculties, is, or has been 
made, au exception ; and the immense sheet of sandstone, on which 
a humid soil is embedded, has been pierced throughout by the 
energies of ancient days, and contains greater aids to agriculture 
than many more fertile tracts in the country. 

Natural Productions.-—Marwar can boast of some valnable 
produetbos of her sterile plains, which make her an object of no 
liltie importance in the most distant and more favohred regions of 
India. The salt lakes of Pachbhadra, Deedwanob, and Smahhitr, 
are nunes of wealth, and their produce is exported over the greater 
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’part of Hindustan; ivhile to the marble quarries of Kokrano 
(which gives its name to the mineral), on her eastern frontier, all 
the splendid edifices of the imperial cities owe their grandeur. 
The materials used' in the palaces of Delhi, Agra, their mosques, 
and tombs, have been conveyed from Marwar. The quarries, until 
of late years, yielded a considerable revenue; but the age for 
palace-building in these regions is no more, and posterity will ask 
with surprise the sources of such luxury. There are also limestone 
quarries near Jodptir and Nagore; and the concrete called kunkur 
is abundant in many of the districts, and chiefly used for mortar. 
Tin and lead arc found at Sqjut; alum about Palli, and iron is 
obtained from Boeumahl and the districts adjoining Guzzerat. 

Maun/aetures .—The manufactures of Marwar are of no great 
importance in a commercial point of view. Abundance of coarse 
coftdu cloths, and blankets, arc manufactured from the cotton 
and wool produced in the country, but they are chiefly used there. 
Matchlocks, swords, and other warlike implements, are fabricated at 
the capital and at Palli; and at the latter place they make boxes of 
iron, tinned, so as to resemble the tin boxes of Europe. Iron platters 
for culinary purposes are in such great demand as to keep the forges 
constantly going. 

Commercial Marts .—None of these states are without traffic; 
each has her mart, or entrepot ; and while Mewar boosts of Bhil- 
wara, Bikaneer of Chooroo, and Amber of Malpoora (the city of 
wealth), the Rahtores claim Palli, which is not only the rival of the 
places just mentioned, but may make pretensions to the title of 
emporium of Rajpootaua. These pretensions we may the more readily 
admit, when we recollect that nine-tenths of the bankers and com¬ 
mercial men of India are natives of Maroodes, and these chiefly of 
the Jain faith. The laity of the Khartra sect send forth thousands 
to all parts of India, and the Oswals, so termed from the town o^ 
Osi, near the Looni, estimate one hundred thousand families whose 
eooupation is commerce. All these claim a Rajpoot descent, a fact 
entirely unknown to the European enquirer into the peculiarities of 
Hindu manners. The wealth acquired in foreign lands, from the 
Sutlej to the ocean, returns chiefly to their native soil; but as 
neither primogeniture nor majorats are sanctioned by the^ Jain 
lawgivers, an equal distribution takes place amongst all the sons, 
though the youngest (as amongst the Getes of Asia, and the Juts 
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Kent), receives olten a double portiiion. This arises when the* 
division takes plaice while the parent is living, being the portion 
net apart for his own support, which ultinoiateiy falls to the youngest, 
with whom he probably resides. It would be erroneous to say this 
practice is exteu.sive; though siifBcieut instances exist to suppose 
it once was a principle.*'^ The bare enmneration of the tiibes 
following commerce would fill a short chapter. A priest of the 
Jains (my own teacher), who had for a series of years devoted liis 
attention to form a catalogue, which then amounted nearly eighlmi 
hundred olaises, renounced the pursuit, on obtaining fiom a brother 

piiest, from a distant region, one bundled and fifty new names to add 
to his li«*t. 

Palli was the ewiepot for the eastoin and western legions, where 
the productions of India, Cashmere, and China, were interchanged 
for those of Europe, Africa, Peisia, and Arabia, Caravans (jeuiars), 
from the ports of Ciitch and Guzzerat, imported elephant’s teeth, 
< i jjper, dates, gum-arabic, botax, coco-uuts, bioad-cloths, silks, sandal 
wood, camphor, dves, drugs, oxide and sulphu ret of arsenic, spices, 
cofifee, &c. In exchange, they exported chintzes, dried fruits,/eeroA, 
assafoetida from Mooltan, sugar, opium (Kotah and Malwa), silks and 
fine cloths, potash, shawls, dyed blankets, arms, and salt of home 
manufacture. 

The route of the caravans was by Sooie Bah, Sanchore, 
Bcenmahl. Jhalore to Palli, and the guar dians of the merchandize 
were almost invariably Charuns, a oh aracter held sacred by the 
Bajpoot. Tiio most desperate outlaw seldom dated to commit any 
outrage on cai'arans under the safeguard of these men, the bards of 
the Rajpoots. If not strong enough to defend their convoy with 


* Tliore is ootliiii*' which so much employs the asscssois of justice, in those 
tiihunnls of arbitration tin putichact't, as th •arl]u(iication of questions of pioporty The 
,highe'tt<uinpliinoot evei {laui to tiic Aiitkn, was by tlie litigaiits ot propoit; amount¬ 
ing to half a million sti iling, which hail bmi pomp the ronniis of ranous jiunfhafT* 
Bud appeals to nati 1 C pimccii, alike unsatisfactory m then lesiilts. Tliey to 

admit as linal the lii cision of a couit of his nomination. It was not without faesita> 
tion 1 acceptoil the nitUaiion ptupounded through the British nupeiintendeni* of 
Ajiucer (Mr. Vtildei) , hnt knowing fw mon, whosi. inttgiU) as wUl aa jpowuw of 
invest igation wete above all encomium. I could not refuse. One of these nnd given 
a sulking instaueu of mdejiemckeiico m support «i theawaid his iwuetrutiou had led 
him to pionomirc, and nhieh award being set asido on apfienl, thiough favoritism, ho 
abjural oveiv futim* < ill 'ut nn arbitrator. He wns not a wealthy man, but shoU Whs 
th^homAge jiaai to ins mu ,uty and tslents. that tlio greatest duspou w India found 
it polvUo to ie*fwsemi>1 tht court, have the case le-considcred, atid permit Justice 
to take its cot rse. In Uko manner, bis demand w as, that, btdorc he agreed todovotq hw 
time to unraveUing all the mtricacies of the case, both 1 lUgants should sign, a m^nmehUkOf 
tf * bond,' to idade by the awauU 1 havo w rocoUecUoa how it temUaitod, 
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Aiid shield, they wottM thteatea the robbers with the’ ehxn^, 
or 8eIf-ifflmola.fcidnaud paroeeed by degrees from a gash in the 
fltesh to a death-wound, or if one victim was muffioient a whole 
body of women children was saeriiicedi (as iir the case of • tho 
Bhatmraia Bliats), for whose blood the marauder is declared respon¬ 
sible hereafter. 

Commerce has been almost extinguished within these last 
twenty years; and paradoxical as it may appear, there was tenfold 
more activity and enterprise in the midst of that predatory warfare, 
which rendered India one wide arena of conflict, than in these days 
of universal pacification. The torpedo’touch of monopoly has had 
nwre effect on the Kutars than the spear of the desert Sahrae, or 
Imv'tmdtm (outlaw) Rajpoot—against its benumbing qualities the 
Charun’s dagger would fall innocuous; it sheds no blood, but it dries 
up its channels. If the products of the salt-lakes of Rajpootana were 
preferred, even at Benares, to the sea-salt of Bengal, high impost 
duties excluded it from the market. If the opium of Malwa and 
Harouti competed in the China Market with our Patna monopoly, 
again *we intervened, not with high export duties, which we were 
competent to impose, but by laying our shackles upon it at the 
fountain-head. “ Ant Ccemr, aut nnllm” is our maxim in these! 
regions; and in a country where our agents are established only to 
preserve political relations and the faith of treaties, the basis of 
which is non-interference in the internal arrangement of their affairs 
-—albeit we have not a single foot of land in sovereignty, we set forth 
onr pertmnaa, as peremptory as any Russian ukase, and command 
that no opium shall leave these countries for the accustomed out¬ 
lets, under pain of confiscation. Some, relying on their skill in 
eluding our vigilance, or tempted by the high price which these 
measures produce, or perhaps reckoning upon eur justice, and upon 
impunity if discovered, tried new routes, until conffscation brought i 
them to submission. 

, We then put an arbitrary value upon the drug, and forced the 
IfTOvver to Conte to os, and even take credit to ourselves for’^^ consult¬ 
ing his interests. Even admitting that such pd&a wm a remunera-^ 
ting one, founded upon an average of past years, still it is not the 
li^ arbifrwy^ No allowance is made for plentiful or bad seo^ohs, 
i the drng, owing to a scaiuity, will bear a double price. Oifr 
"ail seasons and their change.” But this virtual 
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infr&othn of the faith of treaties ia not oonSaod tg the grower ot' 
retailer; it affects others in a variety of ways ; it iujarea out 
reputation aud the welfare of those upon whom, for beneroleul 
purposes, we have forced oiir protection. The transit duties levied 
ou opium formed au item in the revenues of the priuces of Eaj*' 
pootaua; but confiscatiou guards the passes of the Aravalli and Guzserat, 
aud unless the smuggler wrap up his cargo in ample folds of deceit, 
the Rajpoot may go without his ‘ uml-pani’ the iufuaion of this 
poison, dearer to him than life. It is in vaiu to urge that sufficient 
is allowed for home consumption. Who is to be the judge of this ? 
or who is so blind as not to see that any latitude of this kind would 
defeat the monopoly, which, impolitic in its origin, gave rise in its 
progress to fraud, gambling, aud neglect of more itnportant agri* 
cultural economy. But this policy must defeat itself: the excess of 
quantity produced will diminish the value of the original (Patna) 
monopoly, if its now deteriorated quality should fail to open the 
e)es of the quick-sighted Chinese, aud exclude it from the market 
altogether.* 

Fair8 >—^Therc were two annual fairs in his country, Moondhwa 
and Bhalotra; the first chiefly for cattle. The merchandize of 
various countries was exposed and purchased by the merchants 
of the adjoining states. It commenced with the mouth of Magh, 
and lasted daring six weeks. The other was also for cattle of all 
kluds, hor.'Os, oxen, camels, and the merchandize enumerated 
amongst the imports and exports of Falli. Persons from all parts of 
India frequented them; but all these signs of prosperity are 
vanishing. 

Administraiion of Jmtice .—The administration of justice ia 
now very lax iu these coinmunities; but at no time were the cus¬ 
tomary criminal laws of Rajpootana sanguinary, except in respect 
• to political crimes, which were very summarily dealt with when 
practicable. In these feudal associations, however, such crimes are 
esteemed individual offences, and the whole power of the government 
is concentrated to punish them; but when they are committ^ 
against the community, justice is tempered with merqy, if not 
benumbed by apathy. In oases even of murder, it is satisfied with 

" . . ... 5 - 

**rhe Aathor leaius that inpottatit mo<iifioatioiia of this system nave bSen made 
by the lefirwletlve authorities at home: of their extent he is iig:aorant, exo<^ that 
temunentiontoehieisfor Uolossof transit duties bssoot been osaifiwlt Zbil.la 
ss it shpiOdbe i 
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Itne, coi^ortl punishment, imprisonment, confisostion, or bmisbment, 
inferior crimes, such as iareenies, were piiriisbed by Hoe and im- 
prieoimient, aijd> when practicable, restitution ; or, in case of 
tuabiiity to pay, corporal punishment and confinement. But under 
the present lax system, when this impoverished government has 
to feed criminals, it may be supposed that their prisons are not 
overstocked Since Raja Boejy Sing’s death, the judgment-seat 
has been vacant. His memory is held in high esteem for the 
administration of justice, though he carried clemency to excess. 
He never confirmed a sentence of death J and there is a saying of 
tlie criminals, yet extant, more demonstrative of his humanity thau 
of good policy: “ Wiien at large we cannot even get radri (porridge), 
but in prison we eat iadoo (a sweatineat)Here, as at Jeypur, 
confined criminals are maintained by individual charity; and it is 
a well-known fact, that at the latter place, but for the humanity 
of the mercantile classes, especially those of the Jain persuasion, 
they might starve. Perhaps it is the knowledge of this circumstance, 
which holds back the hand of the government, or its agents, who 
may pppiy to their own uses the prison-fare. When once confined, 
the criminals are little thought of, and neglect answers all the ends 
of cruelty. They have, however, a source of consolation unknown 
to those who have passed “ the bridge of sighs.” or become inmates 
of the ' oubliettes’of more civilized regions. That fortitude and 
resignation which religion alono can bestow on the one, is obtained 
through superstition by the other; and the prayers of the prisou 
are poured forth for one of those visitations of Providence, which, 
in humbling the proud, prompts acts of mercy to others iu order 
to ensure it to themselves. The celestial phenomena of eclipses, 
whether of the sun or moon, although predicted by the Pundits, 
who for ages have possessed the most approved theory for calcula¬ 
tion, are yet looked upou with religious awe by the mass, aud as 
“ foreboding change to princes.” Accordingly, wlien darkness dims 
the beams of Surya or Chandra, the face of the prisoner of Maroo 
is lij^ited up with smiles ; his deliverance is at hand, aud he may 
join the crowd to hoot aud yell, and frighten the monster Rah.to* 
from his hold of the "silvor-moon.”f The birth of a son to the 
piia<le, and a new reign, am events likewise joyful to him. « 

* f he Bajpoots and Biudun is general hold precisely the same idea, o£ the uaiuM 
of tfi the 0«te of Scandinavia. 

t Ch<imr4i-wa. Xhomoonls represented by sUver, which is called after her 
(ormitt) ehandi. 
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Thi^tml by so^m, Ikefallf *o&tb of purgation^ or 
exists, and i? oooBsion&lly had recourse to in Karoo, as ia bth0 
parts of Bajpootana; and, if fallen into desuetude, it is not tKal 
these judgments of Ood (as they were styled in the days of- £ar<^ 
pean barbarism) are leas relied on, but that society is so unhinged 
that even these appeals to chance find no subjects for practice; 
excepting by Zalim Sing ; and he to the last carried on his anti¬ 
pathy to the dhakuns (witches) of Harouti, who were always aub- 
mittod to the process by ‘ water/ Trial by ordeal is of very ancient 
date in India: it was by' fire’ that Rama proved the purity of 
Scela, after her abduction by Ravana, and in the same manner as 
practised by one of our Saxon kings, by making her walk over a red- 
hot ploughshare. Besides the two most common tests, by fire aj>d 
water, there is a third, that of washing the hands in boiling oil. 
It should be stated, that, in all cases, not only the selection but the 
appeal to any of these ordeals is the voluntary act of the litigants, 
a«>d chiefly after the Punchaets, or courts of arbitration, have failed. 
Where justice is denied, or bribery shuts the door, the sufferer will 
dare his adversary to the sogun, or submission to the judgment 
of God; and the solemnity of the appeal carries such weight, that 
it brings redress of itself, though cases do occur where the challenge 
is Accepted, and the Author has conversed with individuals who 
have witnessed the opemtion of each of the ordeals. 

Puncitdefn. —The Punchaets arbitrate in civil cases. From 
theso courts of equity, there is an appeal to the Raja; but ae 
unanimity is required in the judges, and a fee or fine must be paid 
by the appellant, ere his ca.se can come before the prince, litigation 
is checked. The constitution of this court is simple. The plaintiff 
lays his case before the Hakim of the district, or the Patel of the 


village where he resides. The plaintiff and defendant have the 
right of naming the villages (two, each,) from whence the membere 
of the Pnuchaet are to be drawn. loformatiou is accordingly sent 
to the Patels of the villages specified, who, with their respective 


Patwarris (Registers), meet at the At'hae or ‘ village-court/ Wit¬ 
nesses are summoned and examined on oath, the most oommoh qf. 
IVthich is the gadi-ea^an, * allegiance to the throne,* resembling', .tiie' 
aiisient adjuration of the Scythians as recorded By Serodi^lij^. 
oath is, however, more restricted to Rajpoots J the 
liisrms base4 upon. their religious 
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]»roceeditig» are finished, and judgment ia given, the Hakim puls 
his seal t/iereto, and carries it into effect, or prepares it for appeal. 
H is affirmed that, in the good times of Rajpootaua, these simple 
tribunals answered every purpose. 

Fiseai /iewa«e«.—The Fiscal revenues of Harwar are derived 
from various sources; the principal are, 

1st. " The Khalim, or ‘ crown lands 

2d. " The salt lakes; 

3d. “ Transit and impost duties ; 

4th. “ Miscellaneous taxes, termed Iladl.” 

The entire amount of personal revenue of the princes of Mar< 
■war does not at present exceed ten lakhs of lupees (£100,000 
sterling), though in the reign of Beejy Sing, half a century agf>, 
tliey yielded full sixteen lakhs, one-half of which arose from the 
salt lakes alone. The aggregate revenue of the feudal lauds is 
estimated as high as fifty lakhs, or £500,000. It may be doubted 
whether at present they yield half this sura. The feudal conti'ngCMits 
are estimated at five thousand horse, besides Isot, the quahlioution 
being 0 le cavalier and two foot-soldiers for every thousand rupees 
of income. This low estiraute is to keep up the nominal value of 
estates, notwithstanding their great deterioration ; for a ‘ kni^it’s 
tee’ of Marwar was formerly estimated at five hundred rupees. 

The sura of ten lakhs, mentioned as the gross income of the 
prince, is what is actually realized by the treasury, for thert* are 
many pubhc servants provided for out of tho crown-lauds, whose 
estates are not included. 

The revenues are collected from the ryots in kind. A corn-rent, 
tho only one recognized in ancient India, and termed Ihitfae, or 
‘division,* is apportioned equally between the prince and the hus¬ 
bandman : a deviation from the more lenient practice of former 
times, which gave one-fourth, or one-sixth to the sovereign. Besides 
this, the cultivator has to pay the expense of guarding the crops, 
and jiilso tliose who attend the process of divLsiou, An assesi-mout 
of two rupees ia made on every ten niaunds,* which more than 
covers the salaries paid to the Sh&mhs (watchmen), and KHnwat'm,\‘ 
and leaves a surplus divided by the Patel and village regi.ster 
(Patmrrt), A» cart-load of kurU (the stalks of jooar and fwyvaj 

• Tho maund is about aewoty-five Ibi. wi^gUt. 
t M»m. < com.’ 
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u exacted from mery ctiUivator ae fodder foir f lie jwrioce^a eallle^ 
but this is commuted for a rupee, except in season* of scarcity, 
■when it is stored up. The other officers, as the Patwams atnl' 
Patois, ai*e paid out of the respective shares of the farmer and tbe 
crown, viz. one-fourth of a seer each, from every inaund of produce, 
or an eightieth part of tlie gross amount. The cultivators of the 
J^attawuts or feudal chiefs, are much better off than those of the 
Khalha: from tliein only two-fifths are exacted; and in lieu of 
all other taxes and charges, a land-tax of twelve rupees is levied 
on every hundred beegas of land cultivated. The cultivators repay 
this mild assessment by attachment to the chiefs. 

Angah is a poll-tax (from anga ‘ the body’) of one rupee, levied 
on adults of eitiier sex througout Marwnr. 

Gasmali is a graduated tax on cattle, or, as tho term imports, 
the right of pasture. A sheep or goat is estimated at one anna 
(one-sixteenth of a rupee); a buffalo eight annas, or half a rupee i 
and each camel, three rupees. 

K^wari is a tax on doors {keieaT), and is considered peculiarly 
oppressive. It was first imposed by Beejy Sing, when, towaids the 
latter end of his reign, his chiefs rebelled, and retired in a body 
to Palli to concert schemes for deposing him. Thither he fruitlessly 
followed in Older to pacify them, and on his return found the gates 
(kewar) of his capital shut in his face, and Biieein Sing placed 
upon the gat fi. To supply the pecuniary exigencies consequent upon 
this embarrassiiig situation, he appealed to his subjects, and proposed 
a ' benevok-nce,’ in aid of his necessities, of three rupees for each 
house, giving it a denomination from the cause whence it originated. 
Whether employed as a punishment of those who aided his anta¬ 
gonist, or as a convenient expedient of finance, he converted tins 
temporary couUibution into a permanent tax, which continued mttil 
the necessities ot tho confederacy against the present prince, Baja 
Maun, and the UMirpation of the liscal lands by the Pathajiis, made 
him raise it to ten rupees on each bouse. It is, however,,net 
equally levied; the number of houses in each township being calcu¬ 
lated, it is laid on according to the means of the occupants, and the 
poor man may pjy two rupees, while the wealthy pays twenty. The 
feudal lands aie not exempted, except in cases of special favour. 

In estimating the amount of the m^er, or imposts of Marwar, 
it must be borne iu mind that the schedule appended repreeeBte 
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»irhftt tke^ hii>v 0 been, and perbapa m^bt again be, raibe? than what 
they crow are. These dutlee are subject to fluctnalion in all coon- 
tides, but bow much more in tbose exposed to so fuany Tisitations 
from predatoty Ibes, civil strife, and famine 1 There is no reason 
to doubt that, in the good old times*’ of Maroo, the amount, as 
taken from old records, may have been realized: 


Jodpnr...Bs. 76,000 

Nagore.. 75,000 

Deedwauoh. 10,000 

Purbutsir. 44,000 

Mairta. 12,000 

Koleah. 5,000 

Jhalore. 25,000 

Palli. 75,000 

- • Jessole and Bhalotra fairs. 41,000 

Beenmaiil. 21,000 

Saijohure. 6,000 

Filodi..:. 41,000 


Total . 4,30,000 


The Dhannh, or collectors of the customs, have monthly salaries 
at the large tovvns, while the numerous petty agents are paid by a 
per centage on the sums collected. The raycr, or imposts, include 
all those on grain, whether of foreign importation, or the home¬ 
grown, in transit from one district to another. 

The revenue arising from the produce of the salt lakes has 
deteriorated with the land and commercial revenues; and, though 
affected by political causes, is yet the most certain branch of income. 
The following schedule exhibits what has been derived from this 
lucrative source of wealth: ^ 

Pachbhadra...Bs. 2,00,000 

, Filodi. 1,00,000 

Deedwauoh. 1,15,000 

Sambhur. 2,00,000 

Nowah.».. 1,00,000 

• . I. ... 

. 7*15,000 


Total, 
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This productive branch of iudustry still emploja thousands of 
bands, and hundreds of thousands of oxen, and is almost entirely 
in the hands of that singular race of beings called Bunjtirraa, some 
of whose tandas, or caravans, amount to 40,000 head of oxen. The 
salt is exported to every region of Hindustan, from the Indus to 
the Ganges, and is universally known and sold under the title of 
Samhhur Loon, or ‘salt of Sambhur,* notwithstanding the quality 
of the difibreiit lakes varies, that of Puchbhadra, beyond the Looui, 
being most esteemed.* It is produced by natural evaporation, 
expedited by dividing the surface into pans by means of mats of 
the Sirkunda grass, which lessens the superficial agitation. It is 
then gathered uini heaped up into immense masses, ou whose summit 
they burn a variety of alkaline plauts, such as the saJi, by which 
it becomes impervious to the weather. 

We may recapitulate what the old archives state of the aggre¬ 
gate fiscal revenues in past times, amounting to nearly thirty lakhs 
ol rupees. It would be hazardous to say to what extent the amouub 
was over-rated: 

1st. Khalifta, or fiscal land, 

from 1,484 towns and |-Ra. 15,00,000 


villages,. ) 

2d. or imposts. 4,30,000 

3d. Salt lakes. 7,15,000 

4th. or miscellaneous "I 

ta.i 08 ; fiiictiiuting and > 3,00,0(|0 

uncertain; not less than ...) 


Total .20,45,000 

Feudal and ministerial estates.50,00,000 


Guand Total .79.45,000 


Thus the united fiscal and feudal revenues of Marwar’ are said 
to have amounted almost to eighty lakhs of rupees (£800,000). II 
they *ever did reach this sum, which may be doubted, we do not err 
in ofi&rmiug that they would now be over-rated at half that amount 


• Tlic averof'O sellnijr jmoe at J'xlpnr in two ruoces the roanud j four at Sambliur 
atadi Psedwaaoh. and dre at Taoiibhadra, Filoch, and Nowah. Why the price at tiia 
capital is fifty per cent, lower than elsewhere, I know not, even if this gtatement 
lUicortect. 
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*«inottnt<i Large fortunes are said to centra in tlie fomilies of the . 
eX'ioinisters, especially the Singwi family, reported to be immensely 
rich. Their wealth is deposited in foreign, capitals. But much 
bullion is lost' to the currency of these countries by the habits of 
secreting money, A very large treasure was discovered in Nagore 
by Beejy Sing, when demolishing some old buildings. 


'Military Forces .—It only remains to state the military resources 
of the RaUtores, which fluctuate with their revenues. The Rajas 
maintain a foreign mercenary force upon their fiscal revenues to 
overawe their own turbulent vassalage. These are chiefly Rohilla 
and Afghan infautry, armed with muskets and matchlocks; and 
having cannon and sufficient discipline to act in a body, they are 
formidable to the Rajpoot cavaliers. Some years ago, Raja Maun 
had a corps of three thousand five hundred foot* and fifteen hundred 
horse, with twenty-five guns, commanded by Hundall Khan, a native, 
of Puuniput. He has been attached to the family ever since the 
reign of Beejy Sing, and is (or was) familiarly addressed kaka, or 
‘ uncle,’ by the prince. There was also a brigade of those monastic 
militants, the Bishenswamis, under their leader, Kairndass, consisting 
of .seven hundred foot, three hundred horse, and an establishment of 
rockets {bhan), a very aucieut instrument of Indian Warfare, and men¬ 
tioned long before gunpowder was used in Europe. At one period, the 
Raja maintained a foreign force amounting to, or at least mustered as, 
eleven thousand mem of which number two thousand five hundred 
were cavalry, with fifty-five guns, and a rocket establishment. 
Besides a monthly pay, lands to a considerable amount were grant¬ 
ed to the commanders of the different legions. By these overgrown 
establishments, to maintain a superiority over the feudal lords which 
has been undermined by the causes related, the demoralization and 
^lin of this country have been accelerated. The existence of such 
a species of force, opposed in moral and religious sentiment to th® 
retainers of the state, has only tended to widen the breach between 
^liem and their head, and to destroy every feeling of confidence. 


In Mewarj there are sixteen great chiefs ; in Amber twelve; in 
eight. following table exhibits their names, clans, 

iresideoces, and rated ^revenue. The contingent required by their 
'vjii^ibces inay be estimated by the qualification of a cavalier, vis/ one 
fiye hundred rupees of rent. 





■rm^ ci;.A8s. 


1. Kesarl Sing. Cliampawat....... [ Abwa. 

2. BnktawvSing.. Eoompawgt,..,..,. Asopv. 


3. Salim Sing. I Chanipawat. I Fokum. 


t. Soortau Sing... I Oodawut.. [ Keemaj, 


•» Mairtea',..:.[ Beah. 


0. Ajtt 8iag.„...». I Malrtoa.. } GAnorah,, 


... I Kuirumsote.... 


Kewnsir, or... 


( S^amslr.. 

8.... KiatU.. Khejurla. 


1, Seonat Sing.... 

2. Sooi-tm Sing ... 
8. Tirthi ^ng.... 


SEOOUD CLASS. 

Oodawat. Koocbaman.,.. 

7oda.. Kbail-ca-dcwa. 

Oodawut....... Chnndawul.... 


4. Tee Sing • •4»aBa*e 1 
6. Anw 8iog..»» 

6. Jalt Stag Koompawut.Beggori.. 

7. PudomStag..-. Do- .. Gujalngpoora. 

... Mairtea. Mehtri. 

». Kurrua S^ ». Oodawut a « efi 

1ft. Ealtox 8tog„ ... Koompawut.| B 


Marote. 


11. So«aeSing.....i 

! ■ i 

12 . 

Saodan Stag...... 

If. SiaiUia Sl9g...». 
lln'SainaStag. 

lA BbiSkmiStag eaa I 


doda. {Cbaupur. 


Bpodsoo, 


apawnt.Xaotah (groat). 

Do.. ’ HttMolafa. 

Do. .i,. Degoda eat ■ • «e««-e 

Do. Biaotah(Uttle).. 


100,000 Prontler noble of Marwtvr. 
Ot tbia BUm, balf ia the 

SO,000 gtaal grant: tbe mcft Is 

tisurpatloo of the infeidor 
braucbes of his clau. 

100,000 'll*® Poknni chief Is bf far 

the most powerful in Man- 
war* ‘ ‘ 

80,000 The fief of TTeemaJ is now 
under sequestration, siuiOo 
the last Suoumberit was put 
to death by the Eaja. 

85,000 The Mairtea Is deemed the 
braveet .of all the Rahtore 
clans. 

50,000 This feoff formed (hm of 
tliesiateen great feoffs 
Mewar Tbe town, wblefa 

40 000 fe largo, has been cUsman* 

' tied, and several TlBagM 
sequostrated. • 

25,000 The only foreign diiei ta 
the first grade m theneblea - 
of Marwar. 


60,000 1 A cbiel 

power. 


ot oonslderaMo 


86,000 

U.IM0 taexUe. 
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Thedd are the priueipal chieftains of holding lands on 

the tenure of seririce. There are many w)i|l|Dwe allegiance and 
eervice on emergencies^ the allodial vassals of Manvar, not euumerat* 
ed in this list; such as Barmair, Kottorah, Itssole, Pbulsooud, 
Birgoug Bankuria, Kalindri, Baroonda, who could muster a strong 
xmmericai force if their good-will were conciliated, and the prince 
could enforce his requisition. The specified census ,of the estates 
may not be exactly correct. The foregoing is from an old record, 
which is in all probability the best they have J for so rapid are the 
changes in these countries, amidst the anarchy and rebollion we have 
been describing, that the civil officers would deem it time thrown * 
away, to form, as in past times, an exact pattalith^e, or * register’ of 
feoffi. The ancient qualification was one horseman and two foot 
soldiere, "when reqiiired," for each five hundred rupees in the 
rental^ but as the estates have been curtailed in extent and diminish¬ 
ed in value, in order to keep up their nominal amount^ one thousand 
is now the qualification. 


ss 



ANNALS OF BIKANEIl 


CHAPTER I. 

Origin of the Ktate of Bikaner. — Beeka, the founder.'--‘Cmdkicin of 
the aboriginal Jke or Getes .— The number and extensive dif^tuion 
of this Sejf'lltic race, still a majoriig of the peasantry m HWierw 
Jiajpootana.-—And perhaps in Northern India.—Their purmite 
pastoral, their government patriarchal, their religion of a mixed 
kind.—List of the Jit cantons of Bikaner at the irruption of 
Beeka.—Causes of the smcessof Beeka .— Voluntary surrender of 
, the supremacy of the Jit elders to Beekd. — Conditions. — Charae~ 
teristic of the G^ti^ people throughout India. — Proofs,—Invasion 
of the Johyas by Beeka and his Jit subjects.—Account of the 
Johyas.—Conquered by Beeka.—He wrests Bhagore from the 
Bhcdtis, and founds Bikaner, the capital, A. I), 1489. —His uncle 
Kandul makes conquests to the north.—Death of Beeka,—His son 
Noonkurn succeeds.—Makes conquests from the Bhattis. — His son 
Jaet succeeds.—rEnlarges the power of Bikaner.—Bae Sing 

succeeds.—The Jite of Bikaner lose their liberties,—The state 

4 

rises *0 importance.—Pae Sing’s connexion with Akber.—IJis 
honours and power.—The Johyas remit and are exterminated,-^ 
Traditions of Alexander the Great amongst the ruins of the 
Johyas. — E.vam.in^,—The Pooniah Jits vanq^dshed by Ham 
Sing, the Kaja’s brother.—Tlteir subjection imperfect.—Pde Sing’s 
daughter weds prince Sglim, afterwords Jehangir.—Pae Sing 
succeeded by his son Kurrnn.—The three eldest sons of Kurrun 
fall in, the imperil service.—Anop Sing, the yownfest, suceeede.— 
Quells a rebellion pi Cabul.—His death vneeriam.—Snroop^Siing 
succeeds.—He is killed.—Sujattn Sing, Zooranaun Sing, Gnj Singp 
'^ and, Paj Sing spcceed.—The latter poisoned by his^^bt'Ctkei^ by , 
another mother, who usurps the throne, ihcugh oppose^ 

► clmfe.—He murders the rightful heir, his v 

■ ' Mkster-roll of th% chief s,—The usurper attacks 
of Bikanerof Becdavoiti .. 



'*i*ikaasR.' 10l» 

• BtkANl»,W(k a j|»ootidwr^ rank amongst ;|b« ,princi|iariti©s qf 
Bajpt^^na.;, It is an ofifsat of Marwar, ils prinoos being scions ,pf 
tbe honso of Joda, who established tbomseHies. by conquest on the 
inorthem frontier of the parent state; and its p^ition, in the heart 
of the desert, . has contributed to the maintenance of their in¬ 
dependence.. 

. It was in S. 1515 (A,D. 1459), the year in which Joda transferred 
the seat of government from Mundore to Jodpur, that his sou 
Beeka, under the guidance of his uncle Kaudul, led three hundred 
of the sons of Seoji to enlarge the boundaries of Rahtorc dominion 
. amidst the sands of Marco. Beeka was stimulated to the attempt 
by the success of his brother Beeda, who had recently subjugated 
the territory inhabited by the Muhils for ages. 

Such expeditions as that of Beeka, undertaken expressly for 
conquest, were almost uniformly successful. The invaders set out 
' with a determination |o slay or be slain ; aad these forays had the 
additional stimulus of being on ‘fated days,’ when the warlike 
creed of the. Rajpoots made the abstraction of territory from foe 
or fri'md a matter of religious duty. 

Beeka, with his baud of three hundred, fell upon the Sauklas 
of Jangloo, whom they massacred. This exploit brought" them in 
contact with the BUattis of Poogul, the chief of which gave his 
daughter in marriage to Beeka, who fixed his heaa-quarters at) 
Korutndesir, where he erected a castle, and gi:^duaUy aagmeuted his, 
conquests from the neighbourhood. 

Beeka now approximated to the sett^ments of the Jits or 
Getes, who hud for ages been established in these ^id abodes; and 
as the lands they held form a considerable portion of the state of 
Bikaner, it may not be uninteresting to give a sketch of the con¬ 
dition of this singular people prior to the sou df Joda establishing the 
feudal system of Rajwarra amongst their pastoral commonwealths. 

Of this celebrated and widely-spread race, we have already* 
given a succinct accouui.* It appears to have been the most nu¬ 
merous as Weil as the most conspicuous of the tribes of ancient Asia, 
fmm the days of Tomyris and Cyrus to those of the present Jit 
of Lahore,, whose successor, if he be endued with similar 

ii&lgy, . on tite -reflux jof population, , himself seated in 

V . s ‘ ^ ^ 

.. . .. ....—rr—-r-. - ^ 
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their origiml Aauofs ef central Aaia, to vbieh tboy bsvo idtendf 
coosiderablj advanced.* In the fourth century^ we find ft Tuti (NT 
Jit kingdom established iu the Punjab; f but how much earlier this 
people colonized those regions we are ignorant. At every step made 
by Mahoroedan power in India, it encountered the Jits. On their 
memorable defence of the passage of the Indus against Mahmood, 
and on the war of extirpation waged against them by Timoor, both 
in their primeval seats in Maver-ool-nehr, as well as emit of the 
Sutlej, we have already enlarged; while Baber, iu his Commentaries, 
informs us that, iu all his irruptions into India, he was assailed by 
multitudes of Jitsj during his progress through the Punjab, iho 
peasantry ot which region, now proselytes to Islam, are chiefly of 
this tribe; as well as the military retainers, who, as sectarian 
followers of Nantik, merge the name of Jit, or Jat, into that of 
Sikh or ‘disciple.’! 

In short, whether as Yuti, Getes, Jitsf Juts, or Jats, this race 
far surpassed in numbers, three centuries ago, any other tribe or 
race in India; and tt is a fact that they now constitute a vast 
majority of the peasantry of western Rajwarra, and perhaps of 
northern India. 

At what period these Jits established themselves in the Indian 
desert, we are, aa has been alrea<iy observed, entirely iguoraut; 
but even at the time of the Kahtove invasion of these communities, 
their habits confinned the tradition of their Scythic origin. * They 
led chiefly a pastoral life, were guided, but not governed by the 
elders, and with the exception of adoration to the ' universal mother^ 
(Bhavaui), incarnate iu the person of a youthful Jitni, -they were 
utter aliens to the Hindu theocracy. In fact, the doctrines of the 
great Islamite saint, Shekh Fureed, appear to have overturned the 
pagan rites brought from the Jaxartes; and without any settled ideas 
01 ) religion, the Jits of the desert jumbled, all their tenets together. 

* Buoject long been in poesessiou of Peshorc, and euiortahied views on 
CabiU, the disorgaDizwi condition (n which kiugdotn affoids him a Savootable otopoiv 
tumty ot leahziug them. « 

T See Inseripoon. Vol. I. p. 887. 

j *• On Fnday the 14th (t)ec, 29, A.D. 1525), of the first Kebi, we anived at 
Siaikatc. Fveiy time that 1 have eute.'bd Hindostan, the Jits and Onjets have re. 
^arlyjnonred down in pndigious nambers from their hills and wilds, in wder tO 
Sany off oxen and buffaloes.*’ The learned commentator draws a dlstinetion Iftwean 
<th^ Jit inhabitanUoi the Paajabaad of Indilt Which is not maintainable. 

% *• I t IS worthy ot remark,” says Colonel Pitman (who accompanied Mr. J!lpWn- 
stone to Cabal), '* that in the two first Doabehs (return of the embassy), wa iMV 
very few Sikhs, the J ai onltlvators of the soil being in genexal M offiffuilinaBiiii sml ill 
oompiete subjajuaUon to the Sikhs," 



fcbdmselresViii ^ort, fts a disfbot cla^s, aa^^ aa a 
!\l^(K>tiiah Jit' iafoti^ed tne, " tbair wuttun waa far beyond the Five 
.Rivers*”, Sven in the name of one of the six communities (the 
:A»ic^h)i 01^ vvhose submission Beeka founded Its new state, we have 
n^rly the A»i, the chief of the four tribes from the Oxus and 
daxartea, who overturned tiie Greek kingdom of Bactria. 

The period of Rah tore domination over these patria3tchal com¬ 
munities was intermediate between Timoor’s and Baber's invasion 
of India. The former, who was the founder of the ChagitaS dynasty, 
boasts of the myriads of Jit souls he “ consigned to perdition” on 
the desert plains of India, as well as in Transoxiana; so we may 
conclude that successive migrations of this people from the great 
“storehouse of nations” went to the lands east of the Indus, and 
that the communities who elected Beeka as their sovereign, had 
been* established therein for ages. The extent of their possessions 
justices this conclusion ; for nearly the whole of the territory 
formitig the boundaries of Bikaner was possessed by the six Jit can¬ 
tons, pfr. 

2. Pooniah, 4. Asiag'h, 

2. Godarra, 6. Beniwal, 

3. Sarun, 6. Johya, or Joweya; 

though this last is by some termed a ramification of the Yadu- 
Bhatti: an a65iiation by no means invalidating their claims to be 
considered of Jit or Yuti origin.* 

Each canton bore the name of the community, and was sub¬ 
divided into districts. Besides the six. Jit cantons, there were 
three more simultaneously wrested from Rajpo^ proprietors; viz, 
Bhagore, the Kfaarri-putta, and Mohilla. Tlie six Jit cantons 
constituted the eeutml and northern, while those of the Rajpoots 
formed the western and southern frontiers. 


Dupositim of the Cantons at th<a period. 


Oaatona No. of Villsgea. Sistisots. 

# 

1. Pooniah...... 300 Bahaderan, Ajitpur, Seedmookh, 

^ ^ Bajgur’h, Badrewoh, Sankoo, &c. 

■^1. (feni^wal. 150 Bookurko, SouduHe, Munohurpur, 

'‘■f-'"';'. Kooie,Bae,'M 

'.v ■ ' ' ; ' . ; * 


*,.,^liwJlW;OfvtI|o a^ (UoTiaoe<x>BBidfirthe]n8dTe$ U^Gondaats 

of siansj and have a tittditioa that theh li 


of 



Of stKAifi 
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S, JohyA . ^ Jmtpm, Kootubanoh, Hafais^lij 

. Peep&sir, Oodiptir, &c. 

4. A&i&g’h . 15' Eaofsir, Birmsir, Dandoosir, Oundaeli, 

6, Surun. 30< Kaijur, Phoag, Boochawas, Sowae, 

' Baclinoo, Sirsiltdi, &c. 

C. Godarra. Pooudrasir, Qosensir (great), She- 

* khsir, Gursisir, Gaiibdesir, Eu&- 
pavsir. Kaloo. &c. 


Total in ilie si:k ) 

j 2.20( 

Jitcautons ...) 

7. BliHgoro. Bikaner, Nal, Kai lah, Rajas>ir, Snt- 

tahir, Ohutturgnrb, Riudisir, 
Beutuok'h, BbuvaiJipur, Jeimul* 
bir, ^0 

8 . Mohilla Ohaupur(oapitalof Molnlla),Saondah. 

HeiabJt, Gopalpui, Chaiwas, Bee- 
dasir, Laduoo, Muisisir, Khurbooza* 

KhaiH-putta,' 

3( 

or sflltdistiict . )- 

Grand Total. 2,67( 

With f uch rapidity were states formed in those times, that in a 
few years after Bcuka left his paternal roof at Miindore, ho vvaa 
loid over 2,G70< Milages; and by a title tar stxongor and more legi- 
tiniate than tint of conquest—the spontaneous election of the 
cantons, ihit although tliiee centimes have scaiuely past since 
their amalgamation into a soveieignty, one-half of the villages 
^ cease to exist; nor are there now 1,300 forming the raj of Soorut 
Sing, the preheat occupant and lineal descendant of Bc^ka. 

The Jits and Jobyas of these regions, who extended over all 
the northern desert even to the Garah, i ed a pastoial life, their 
wealth consisting in their cattle, which they reaied in great ntini* 
ben^ disposing of the euperfluity, and of the ghe (butter clarified) 
owd iiiool, thiough the medium oV Sarsote (SftrewyiH) Bralunina 
(who, in these regions, devote themselves to traffic), teceiviaf 
veturfi grain and other conveuionces or necessaries of 
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• A vatiety of oatisoa oooapirdd to facilitate th6 formation of' the 
state of Bikaner, and the redaction of the ancient Scythic simpli¬ 
city of the Jit communities to Eajpoot feudal sway; and although 
t)ie success of his brother Beeda over the Mohils in some degree 
paved the way, his bloodless conquest could never have happened 
but for the presence of a vice which has dissolved all the republics 
of the world. The jealousy of the Johyas and Oodarras, the two 
most powerful of the six Jit enntons, was the immediate motive 
to the propitiation of the ‘ *<00 of Jod.<hosides which, the com¬ 
munities found the band of Bced.i, whuh had extirpate<l the 
ancient Mohils when living with them in amily, most trouble¬ 
some neighbours. Further, they were desirous to j)lace between 
them and the Bhaftis of Jessulmere a more powerful harrier; and 
last, not least, they dreaded the hot \alour and ‘thirst for land* 
winch characterized Becka’s retainers, now contiguous to them at 
Jangloo. For these weighty reasons,^t a meeting of the ‘elders’ 
of the Oodarras, it was resolved to conciliate the Rihtoro. 

Pandu was the patriarchal head of the Oodarras ; his residence 
was at Shekhsir.* The * elder' of Roneah was next in rank 
and estimation to P.indu, in communities where equality was as 
absolute as the proprietary right to the lands which each individually 
held : that of pasture being common 

The elders of Shekhsir and Roneah were deputed to enter into 
terms with the Rajpoot prince, and to invest him with supremacy 
over their community, on the following conditions:— 

First. To make common cause with them, against the Johyas 
and other cantons, with whom they were then at variance; 

Second. To guaid the western fiontier agoiust the irruption 
of the Bhattis; 

TJtird. To hold the rights and privileges of the coininunity 
inviolable. 

On the fulfilment oTf these conditions, they relinquished to 
^Beeka and his descendants the supreme power over the Oodarras; 
assigning to him, in perpetuity, the power to levy dfiooa, or a 

hearth-tax,* of one rupee on each house in the canton, and a land- 
- - - - - -' — - . 

• This town i# namtsd after the lllamite naint. Shekh Fureed of Pakputtun, who 
has a here. He was greatly esteemed by the Jits, before the tfcMassnmrd 

the sham ef a to whom, anuer the title of Oa>ra*i Mata, * a rap of the mother,’ 
id bona the hs«d, 
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tax of tm rupees on each hundred beegas of cultivated land within ' 
their limita 

Apprehensive, however, that Beeka or his descendants might 
encroach upon their rights, they asked what security he could ofer 
against such a contingency ? The Bajpoot chief replied thati in 
order to dissipate their fears on this head, as well as to perpetuate 
the remembrance of the supremacy thus voluntarily ponferred, he 
would solemnly bind himself and his successors to receive the itJia 
of inauguration from the hands of the descendants of the elders of 
Shekhsir and Roueah, and that the ffodi should be deemed vacant 
until such rite was administered. 

lu this simple transfer of the allegiance of this pastoral people, 
we mark that instinctive love of liberty which accom panied the Oete in 
all places and all conditions of society, whether on the banks of the 
Oxus and the Jaxartes, or in the sandy desert of India; and although 
Lis political independence is now annihilated, be is still ready even, 
to shod his blood if his Baj|»oot master dare to infringe bis in¬ 
alienable right to his bapota, his paternal acres. 

It is seldom that so incontestable a title to supremacy can be 
asserted as that which the weakness and jealousies of the Godarras 
conferred upon Beeka, and it is a pleasing incident to find almost 
throughout India, in the observance of certain rites, the remem¬ 
brance of the original compact which transferred the sovereign 
power from the lords of the soil to their Bajpoot conquerors. Thus, 
in Mewar, the fact of the power conferred upon the Gbelote founder 
by the Bhil aboxigiues, is commemorated by a custom brought down 
to the present times. (See vol. i, p. 241.) At Amber, the same is 
recorded in the important oihcea retained by the i/ccuos, the pri¬ 
mitive inhabitants of that land. Both Kotah and Boondi retain 
in their names the remembrance of the ancient lords of Harouti; 
and Beeka*s descendants preserve, in a twofold manner, the recolleo- 
tfon of their bloodless conquest of the.Jits. To this day, the 
descendant of Panda applies the unguent of royalty to the forehead 
of the successors of Beeka; on which occasion, the prince placws' 

' the fine of relief,’ consisting of twenty-five pieces of gold, in the 
hand of the Jit. Moreover, the spot which he selected for bis 
capital, was tlie birtliright of a Jit, who would only concede it for 
this purpose on the condition that his name should be linked 
prejpetuity with its surrender. Haira, or Hera, was the me of the 



^ , billet;■'' m 

piriipmt0r,'w^^^ thus 'coiniwsiug th^fc of 

tlii^ fattire capital, Bikaocr. 

Besides this periodical recdgnitioft of the tt^nSfer of power, oh 
all lapses of the crowo, there are aouual memorials of the rights of 
the Godarraa, aekpowledged hot ohty hy the prince, but by all his 
Baf[)oot vassabkin, quartered on the lauds of the Jit; and although 
*the sons of Beeka,’ now multiplied over the country, do not 
much respect the ancient compact, they at least recognize, in the 
maintenance of these formulse, the origin of their power. 

On the spring and autumnal* festivals of the Holi and Dewali, 
the heirs of the patriarchs of Shekhsir and Roneah give the itia 
to the prince and all his feudality. The Jit of Koneah bears the 
silver cup and platter which holds the ampoule of the desert, while 
his compeer applies it to the prince’s forehead. The Raja in return 
deposits a mtzzerana of a gold raohur, and five pieces of silver ; the 
chieftains, according to their rank, follo.wing his example. The gold 
is taken by the Shekhsir Jit, the silver by the elder of Roneah. 

To resume our narrative : when the preliminaries were adjusted, 
by Bo'>ka’s Swearing to maintain the rights of the community which 
thus surrendered their liberties to his keeping, they united their 
arms, and invaded the Johya*. This popu lous community, which 
extended over the northern region of the desert, even to the Sutlej, 
reckoned eleven hundred villages in their canton; yet now, after 
the lapse of little more than three centuries, the very name of Johya 
is extinct. They appear to be the Jenjooheh of Baber, who, in his 
imiption into India, found them congregated with the * Juds^ 
about the cluster of hills in the first doaheh of the Punjab, called 
“ the mountains of Joudea position claimed by the Yadns 
or Jadoos in the very dawn of their history, and called Jaddoo ca 
danffi * the Jaddoo hills.* This supports the ai^ertion that the 
Johya is of Yadu race, while it does not invalidate its claims to 
Yuti or Jit descent, as will be furtlier shewn in the early portion 
of ^be annals of t^e Yadu-Bhattis.f 

The patriarchal head of the Johyas resided at Bburopal; his 


• vide Vol I. p. S99v690^{or an aoeouat of these feRtiTiJa. 
v raoe,entitled ‘The Book the Johyas.^ (eent ipe 

t W emha minister dessttlmer) to ihl Boyal Asiatic B&viDg obtaiiied 

' Iflfieii'a^^ te&vihgoBhipootjina, I neter bsdlek^^ or to ptononnoe 

hatiig Mf«renpe'‘to'',So sihgoiar 
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name was Shore Siug4 He mtistered the strength of the oaOitoos 
and /or a Jong time withstood the continued efft>Ft8 of the M&jpcots 
aud the Godarras; nor ^rae it iiiitii 'treason had done its worst/ 
by the murder of their elder, and the consequent possession of 
Bhuropa), that the Jobyas succumbed to Rahtore domination. 

With this accession of power, Beeka carried his arms westwHi'd, 
and conquered Bhu^lifore from the Bhattis. It was in this district, 
oiiginully wiested by tl^o Bhattis from the Jits, that Beeka founded 
his capital, Bikaner, on the 15th Byaak S 1545. (A.D. 1489), 
thirty jears after his departure fiom the paientai loof at Mundore. 

When Beeka was thus fiirnly establislied, his uncle Kandul, 
to whose spnit of entetprize he was mainly indebted for success, 
departed with his immediate kin to the northward, with a view 
of settling iu fresh conquests. He succcs'«ively subjugated the 
communities of A-siagh, Beniwal, and Sarun, which cantons are 
mostly occupied by his descendants, styled “ Kandulote Rahtores," 
at this day, and although they form an iutegial poitiou of the 
Bikaner state, tiiey evince, iu their independent bearing to its 
chief, that their estates weie “ the gift of their own swords, not of 
bis patentsand they pay but a reluctant and nominal obedience 
to his authority. When necessity or avarice imposes a demand for 
tribute, it is often met by a flat refusal, accompanied with such a 
comment as this • “ Who made this R^ja ? Was it not our common 
ancestoi, Kandul ? Who is he, who presumes to levy tribute fiom 
usf’ Kandul's career of conquest was cut short by the emperor’s 
lieutenant in Hissar; ho was slam iu attempting this iiupurtuut 
foi tress. 

Beeka died in S. 1551 (AD 1495), leaving two sons by the 
daughter of the Bhatti chief of FoognI, tn'r. Noonkuru, who suc¬ 
ceeded, and Guisi, who founded Guislsir and Ursisir. The stock 
of the latter is numerous, and is distinguished by the epithet 
Gunote Beeka, whose principal fiefs arc those of Qursisir and 
Garibdc&ir, each having twenty-four villages depending on the|n.* 

Nooukurn mode several conquests from the Bhattis, on the 

• to the few who will j»«m8e these annaiR of the deceit tribes, it wWI be interept- 
ttfjf to obnei ee the deeelopfneatof fauHlien, and the ntamteiianco, by soeh dtotiftotiirft 
palronymicfl of their on ..m. In the annals of tbts remote state, 1 ebail not eater 
At AiV' tnto nt.lory of their wan, which are, with a change ’of napes eftd 

mne, all awtty much alike f but coniine m.isclf, after a sweeSnot and coneceied 
l^nealoirical relation, to the ttauneni of the people, the eepect, vtodoetious. and geveffli* 
jBUSUt of the cotmtry. ' r ^ m 
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vefltern IVotitier. He had four soos; his el dost desiring a separate 
establishment in his lifetime, for the fief of Muhajia aud one 
hundred and forty dJIages, reuonuced his right of primogeniture 
in favour of his brother Jaet, who succeeded iu B. J569. HJs 
brothers had each appanages assigned to them. He had three 
sous, Isi Oaiian Sing, 2d. Seoji, aud 3d. Aii»hpai. Jaetsi reduced 
the district of Naruote from some indepeudeut Grasia chiefs, aud 
settled it as the appanage of his secoud sou, Seoji. It was Jaetsi 
also who compelled ‘ the sons of Beeda,’ the first Babtore colonists 
of this regiou, to acknowledge his supremacy b y au auuual tribute, 
besides certain taxea 

Oaliau Slug succeeded in S. 1603. He bad three sons, 1st. 
Bae Sing, 2d. Ram Sing, aud 3d. Firtlii Sing. 

B.ic Sing succeeded iu S. 1630 (A.D. 1573). Until this 

reign, the Jits had, iu a great degree, preserved their ancient piivi- 
loges. Their maintenance was, however, found rather iucouven- 
ieut, by the now superabundant Rajpoot population, and they were 
consequently dispos-sessed of all political au thonty. With the loss 
of iudopeudciioe their military spirit decayed, aud they sunk into 
mere tilieis ol the earth. Iu this reigu also Bikaner rose to 
importance amongst the principalities oi the empire, and il the 
Jits paited With their liberties to the Rajpuot, the latter, lu like 
inauuer, bartered his freedom to become a Satrap ot Di 11a. On his 
lather’s death, Rae Sing iii person uudeitook the sacied duty of 
uouveyiug his ashes to the Gauges. The illustiious Akber was theu 
eiupeior el India. Rae Sing aud the eiupeior had uiaiiied sisters, 
princesses of Jessuluicr. This ceiaiectiou obtained tor lam, on his 
lutroduotiou to court by Raja Mauu of Amber, tiie dignity of a 
leader ol lour thousand horse, the title of Rsja, aud the government 
ol Hissar. Moi'eover, when Maldeo ol Jodpur incurred the dis** 
pleasure of the king, au^ was dispossessed of the iich district of 
Hagure, it was given to Rae Sing. With these honours, aud iiii>* 
creased power as one of the king’s lieutenants, he returned to his 
donuniouM, aud sent his brother Ram Sing against Bhutnair, of 
which ho made a conquest. Tins town was the chief place of a 
district belonging to the Bhattis, originally Jits* of Yadu descent, 


• U the aonal# of Jeesulmer, the nomlier of offsets from the Yadu-Bhatn tri^ba 
which iwiWBod the name oi will be wen; and addiuonal giunud im aajeiuug that 
dui Scythlc Tadu u in face the Tutu 
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b«t who assumed this name uo becomio^ prosefytes to the faitit 
of Islam. 

Bae Sing, at the same time, completely subjugated the Jobyas, 
■who, always troublesome, had recently attempted to regain their 
ancient independence The Rajpoots carried fire and sword into 
this country, of which they made a desert. Ever since it bo? re¬ 
mained desolate: the very name of Joh^a is lost, though the 
vestiges of considerable towns bear testimony to a remote antiquity. 

Amidst these ruins of the Johyt^, the name of Sekunder Hoomi 
(Alexander the Great) has fixed itself, and the desert retains the 
tjaditiou that the ruin called JRnng^mahl, the ‘ painted palice,' near 
Dandoosir, was the capital of a prince of this region punished by a 
visitation of the iMaesdoniao conqueror. History affords no evi¬ 
dence of Alexander's passage of the Garah, though the scene of his 
severest confiict was in that nook of the Punjab not remote from 
the lands of the Johyas. Rut though the chronicler of Alexander 
does not sanction our indulging in this speculation, t he total dark¬ 
ness in which we appear doomed to remain with regard to Bactria 
and the petty Grecian kingdoms on the Indus, established by him, 
does not forbid our surmise, that by some of these, perhaps the 
descendants of P_ytlion, such a visitation might have happened,* 
The same traditions assert that these regions were not always either 
arid or desolate, and the living chronicle alluded to in the note, 
repeated the stanza elsewhere given, which dated its deterioration 
from the drying up of the Ilakra river, which came from the Punjab, 
and do wing through the heart ot this country, emptied itself into 
the Indus between Rt)ry Bekher and Ootch. 

The affinity that this word {Uakra) has both to the Caggcir, 
and 5an^o,t would lead to the conclusion of either being the 
stream referred to. The former we know as being eugulphed in 
the sands about the Heriana confines, while the Sankra is a stream 
• which, though now dry, was used as a line of demarcation even in 
the time of Nadir Shah. It ran eastward, parallel with the Indus, 
and by making it his boundary, Nadir added all the fertile valley 

s ' " •' • ■ ' 'T“ • -11 . . . I . . . I II.IPI I I M l 


• My iatotaant of this tradition waa an old inhabitant of IJaadoosir. and althonwb 
seventy yean of age, bad never left the Uttle district of hia nativity until he wu 
brought to me, as one m the nost intelligent living recoids of the past 

..:J. ?wmqmw h.. .ibihat' », am.«. tUn 
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•of th« Iudu« fctf his Persiftu kingdom. (See map.) The only date this 
legendary statiza assigns for the catastrophe is the reign of the 
Soda prince, Hainir. 

Rum Sing, having thus destroyed the power of future resistance 
iu the Joliyas, turned his arms against the Pooniah Jits, the last 
^vho preserved their ancient liberty. They were vanquished, and 
the Rajpoots were inducted into their most valuable possessions. 
But the conqueror paid the penalty of ins life for the glory of 
colonizing the lauds of the Fooniahs. He was slain in theii expiring 
effort to shake off the yoke of the stronger; and though the 
Rainsiugotes add to the numerical atrcngtii, and enlarge the tem< 
tory uf the heirs of Beeka, they, like the ICandulutes, little increase 
the power of the state, to which their obedience is nominal. 
Soedmook’h and Saukoo are the two chief places of the Ram- 
sin gi>tes. 

Thus, with the subjugation of the Fooniahs, the political 
annihilation of the six Jit cantons of the desert was accomplibhed: 
they are now occupied in agriculture and their old pastoial pursuits, 
and a''e an iudrustrious tax-paying race under their indolent Rajpoot 
masters. 

Raja Kae Slug led a gallant band of his Rahtores in all the 
wars of Akl>er. Ho was distinguished iu the assault of Ahmeda- 
bad, slaying in single combat the governor, Mirza Mohained Hussein. 
The emperor, who knew the value of such valorous subjects, 
strengthened the connexion which already subsisted between the 
crown and the Rahtores, by obtaining for piince Selim (afterwards 
Jehaugir) Rae Sing’s daughter to wife. The unfortunate Purvez 
was the fruit of this marriage. 

Rae Sing was succeeded by bis only son, Kurruu, in S. 1688 
(A,D. 1682). 

Kurrun held the ‘ muDsub of two thousand,* and the governi-^ 
meut of Boulatabad, in his father’s life-timo. Being a supporter of 
the just claims of Bara Sheko, a plot was laid by the general of his 
antagonist, with whom he served, to destroy him, but which he was 
enabled to defeat by the timely intelligence of>the Kara prince of 
Boondi. He died at Bikaner, leaving four sons, 1. Fudma Sing, 
1 Kesuri Sing, 8. Mohun Sing, and 4. Anop Sing. ^ • 

This family furnishes another example of the prodigal sacrifice 
of Bijpoot blood in the imperial service. The two elder princes 
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were s/eie in the storm ofBeejipnr, and the tragical death of th« 
third, Mohna 8ing, in the imperial camp, forms an episode io 
Ferishta’s History of the Hekhan • 

Anop Sing succeeded in S J730 (AD 1674). For the services 
of his family he had the castle and lands of Adoui conferred upon 
him, with 'the munstib of five thousand/and the governments of 
Beejipur and Arungabad, Anop Sing led his clans with the head 
of his race, the prince of Jodpur, to quell a rebellion amongst the 
Afghans of Cabul, which having effected, he returned to the penin¬ 
sula. Feri&hta and the native annals aro at variance on bis death ; 
the former asserting that he died in the Dekhan, while the latter 
say that he loft that countrj, disgusted with the imperial com- 
inanders iiiteifciepcc about lus ground of eucampm ent, and that he 
died at Bikaner. He left two sons, Suroop Sing and Sujaun Sing. 

Suroop. who succeeded in S 1763 (A.D. 1709), did not long 
enjoy his honours, being killed in attempting to recover Adoni, 
which the empeior h<id resumed on his father's leaving tiie army. 

Sujaun Sing, his successor, did nothing. 

Zooiawur Sing became raja in S 1793 (AD. 1737). The 
domestic incidents of this, as of the pteceding reigns, are without 
interest. 

Guj Sing succeeded in S 1802 (AD 1746) Throughout a 
long reign of forty-one years, this pi iuce carried on border strife 
with the Bhattis md the Khan of Bhawulpur Fiom the former 


• The young desert cliKflam, like all his tube, would find matter for quarrel 
in the wind blowing in hn tace Haring received what he ueemed an insnlt from 
the bioth4'r-m-law of the Marcit/a, m a dispute ngaidmg a fawn he appealed to hu 
eword, and a duel ensmd t renin the pi estnce-chambei, in whidi young Mottun fell, 
'fhe fracas was lupoit i (o tiis hrothei I’ulitu, at no distanee fiom the sceqi. With 
the few retaineis at bind h'‘ rushed to the spot, and found hia biother bathed in bm 
blood. His autagonist, still haugme over Ins victim, when be saw the lufuiiateil 
Rah tore enter, with sword and shield, pi epared foi dieudful vengoauve, retreated 
b«>hmdone of tbe columns (if the Aum Khas (ilftan) Rut Fudmas sword reached 
him and avenged hts biothei's death , as the reeuid says, “ he felled him to thn earth, 
'cleaving at the same piac e the piUai in twain” Taking up the dead body OL hia 
br<>tbei,aad auiroinded by bis vassals, he repaired to his quarters, vbete be asseni- 
bled all the KaRioot pnnees serving with thnr contingents, as Jejpui Jodpur, Haiottti, 
and haiangued. then on the insult to their race m the murder of his biothef. Tbcf eU 
agreed to atmndon the king’s army, and letiie to their onn homes A noble was lent 
to expostulate by Ihince Uuozsim } but m vaiii He urged that the piinee ubt only 
forgave, but approved the summaiy vengeance taken by the Eahtore: they refusw 
to luten. and in a body had retired more titan twenty miles, when the prince m peisoa 

S ined them, and cone(>ssioiis and fx^iestalations overoouuiig Unm, they retnmsdto 
« camp It was suhsi qnont to this that the two elder brotbeis were slain. It is ns- 
comeid of the sqrviviug h.othSr, that he slew an enermops lion in ungle oorabat Fee 
Ihis Mploit, which thoioughly entitled him to the name be borciCiTetvn), * the Uon,* he 
ifeosivf^ an estate of twenty-dve villages fiom the king fie also obtdned great 
renown iw slaying a Hahsbi or Abyssinian chief, who cominM|4eE for ond of the 
imvtiicein pmwes. 
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*he took RAjaah'j Kailnh, BaAair, Snttaair, j^unnipara, Mootalai, 
and other villages of inferior note; and from the Khan he recovered 
the important frontier castle of Anopgurh, 

He laid waste, filling up the wells, a considerable tract of 
country west of the frontier post of Anopgurh, to prevent the in¬ 
cursions of the Daodpotras.* 

Baja Giij had some celebrity fr om the number of his offspring, 
having had sixty-one children, though all but six were the 'sons of 
love.’ The legitiniates were, Ohuttur Sing, who died in infancy; 
R<ij Sing, who was poisoned by the niollier of Soorut Sing, the 
reigning prince ; Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, both of whom! fled the 
paternal roof to escape the fate of their elder brother, and are now 
at Jeypur; Soorut Sing, Raja of Bikaner; and Siam Sing, who 
enjoys a small appanage in Bikaner. 

-Rfij Sing succeeded his father S. 1843 (A.D. 1787), but he 
enjoyed the dignity only thirteen days, being removed by a dose of 
poison by the motherf of Soorut Sing, the fifth son of Baja Guj. 
The crown thus nefariously obtained, this worthy son of such a 
paren!, determined to maiutaiu his authority by like means, and to 
leave no competitor to contest his claims. He has accordingly 
removed by death or exile all who stood between him and the *gadi 
of Beeka.’ 

Raj Sing left two sons, Pertap Sing and Jey Sing. On the 
death of Raj Sing, the office of regent, a word of ominous import in 
these regions, was a.ssiimed by Soorut Sing, who, during eighteen 
months, conducted himself with great circumspection, and by con¬ 
descension and gifts impressed the chiefs in his favour. At length 
he broke his plans to the chiefs of Mahajin and Babaderan, whose 
acquiescence in his usurpation he secured by additions to their 
estates. The faithful Bukhtawar Sing, whose family during four 
generations had filled the office of dcwan, discovered the scheme, , 
though too late to counteract it, and the attempt was punished by 
impHsonment Prepared for the last step, the regent collected 
foreign troops from Batinda and other parts, sufficient to overcome 
all opposition. The infant prince was kept secluded, and at length 
th$ regent issued the warrant in his own name for the nobles to 

0 ' The of Dane},’ fhe desisenation of the traot and inbabitanti subject 

to tbe state of Bhawalpnr, from its fouodpr, Daod Khan, a native of SHstan. 

t She WHS tbe sister of the JUulye chief, heir pteaomptlive to the yadi of Jeypvr, 
m of hneal issue. 


af the capita/. JBxcepC the two tTsdi^v$ enuitisiiafeii 
tdft man refused; but instead of combining* to oppose him, thejt 
indolently remained at their castles. Collecting all his troops, the 
usurper passed to Nohar, where he enticed the chief of Bookurko 
to an interview, and lodged him in the fortress of Nohur.' iThence 
he passed to Ajitpura, which he plundered ; and advancing to 
Sankoo, he attacked it in form. Doorjun Sing defended himself 
with valour, and when reduced to extremity, committed suicide. 
His heir was put in fetters, and a fine of twelve thousand rupees 
was levied from the vassals of Sankoo. The commercial town of 
Chooru Vos n«xt attacked; it held out six mouths, when the 
confined chief of Bookurko, as the price of his own freedom, 
treacherously offered to put the tyrant in possession. He effected 
this, and a fine of nearly two lakhs of rupees (£20,000) was offered 
to spare the town from plunder. 

By this act of severity, and the means it furnished, Soomt 
returned to Bikaner, determined to remove the only bar between 
him and the crown, his prince and nephew. In this he found some 
difificulty, from the virtue and vigilance of his sister, who never lost 
sight of the infant. Frustrated in all attempts to circumvent her, and 
not daring to blazon the murder by open violence, he invited the 
needy Eaja of Nirwar to mafe proposals for his sister’s hand. In vain 
she urged her advanced period of life; and in order to deter the suitor, 
that she Ifad already %een affianced to Rana Ursi of Mewar. All his 
scruples Vanished at the dower of three lakhs, which the regent offered 
the impotferished scion of the famous Raja Nala.* Her objections were 
overruled and she was forced to submit; though she not only saw 
through her brother’s anxiety for her remov al, but boldly charged 
him with his nefarious intensions. He was not content with dis¬ 
avowing them, but at her desire gave her the roost solemn assur- 
•ancea of the child’s safety. Her departure was the signal of his 
death; for not long after, he was found strangled, and It is said by 
the regent’s pwn hands, having in vain endeavoured to obtain Ihe 
ofiBces of the Mfthajin chieftain as the executioner of his sovereign, 

\ Thus, in one short year after the death of Raja Raj, the godi , 
of Beeka was ditbonoured by being possessed by an assai^B bl 

. .'f ^8 stoiqr of Nate and ©umyanti (or, Nid itewite, as it is faioiiiiarfy eHle|L. in;, 
^‘^ 1810 ' rfegfobs) is well known 10oiieatal literattire. KsUtke \ 

of which sattoi' for'fhe hand of 
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litis tn B, 1$^7 (A B. 1$01), the eld(^ brothew of the 

usurper, Soortan Sing and Ajib Sing, who had found refuge in JTey- 
pur, repaired to JBhutnair and assembled the vassals of the diaaflFect- 
ed nobles and Bhattia in order to dethrone the tyrant. But the 
recollection of his severities deterred some, while bribes kept back 
others, and the usurper did not hesitate to advance to meet his 
foes. The encounter, which took place at Beegore, was obstinate 
and bloody, and three thousand Bhattis alone fell. This signal 
victory confirmed Soorut's usurpation. He erected a castle on the 
field of battle, which he called Fnttehgurh, ‘ the abode of victory,’ 

Flushed with this brilliant success, Soorut Sing determined to 
make his authority respected both at home and abioad. He 
invaded his turbulent countrymen, the Beedawuts, and levied fifty 
thousand rupees from their lauds. Chooru, which had promised 
aid to the late confederacy, was once more invested and mulcted, 
and various other places were attacked ere they could join. But 
one solitary castle was successfully defended, that of Ch’hani, near 
Bahaderan Here the usurper was foiled, and, after six months* 
fruitless siege, compelled to return to his capital. 

Shortly after, he eagerly availed himself of an opportunity 
to pumsh the excesses of the Baodpotras, and to withdraw attention 
from himself, by kindling a popular war against these poweiful 
and turbulent neighbours. The occasion was the Bemui chief of 
Tearoh demanding his aid against his liege lord, Bhawul Khan. 
As these border feuds are not extinguished e\ en in these days of 
universal peace, it may not be uninteresting to see the feudal 
muster-roll of the desert chiefs on such occurrences, as well as the 
mode tn which they carry on hostilities !t was very shortly before 
that victory had preponderated on the side of the Bahtores by a 
gallant ooun-ds-mam of the loid marcher of Bikaner, who cariied the 
castle of Bfosgurh in a midnight assault. ^ The hero on this occasion 
wasnotaBahtore, but a Bhatti chief, in the service of Bikaner, named 
Hindu Sing, who gained ‘ immortality ’ by the style in which he scaled 
the Vails, put Mahomed Maroop Kerani, the governor, and the 
garrison to the sword, and brought away captive to Bikanir the 
governor’s wife, who was afterwards mnsomed for five thousand rupees 
imd four hundred eaftiels. 

ft ^ 

The outlaw who sought sfrua at Bikaner, on this ocihuiion, was 
ofikoiMse hrlbe, Kerani, bis name Khodabuksh ('gift of Ood'), 

»T 
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(Chief of Tearoh, one of the principal fiefa of the Daodpotrai. WUh 
all hia rotaineis, to the amount of three hundred home and five 
hundred foot, he threir himself on the protection of Soofut Sing, 
who assigned him twenty villages, and one hundred rupees daily for 
his suppoit. The Kerania were the most powerful vassals of 
Bhawiil Khan, who might have paid dear for the resumption of 
Tearoh, whose chief promised the Bajpoot nothing less than to ex- 
tend his conquests tO the Indus. Allured by this bait, the Her 
Was proclaimed and the sous ofBeeka assembled fiom all quarters. 




Horse, 

Foot. ^ 

Abbye Sing, cliief of.. 

Bookuiko 

.... 300 

2,000 

Kao Kam Sing, of.... 

Poogul ... 

.... 100 

400 

Hatti Sing, of. 

Kanair ... 

.... 8 

150 

Kurrun Sing, of. 

Suttasir .. 

t •••• 0 

1.50 

Auop Sing. 

, Jussaroh , 

.... 40 

230 

Khet Sing. 

Jem unsir 

.... 60 

350 

Bheni Sing, of.. 

Jaugloo... 

... 9 

250 

Bhom Sing, of. 

Beetnoke . 

... 2 

61 


Feudal retainers. 528 

Park under Miyi Purihar.. — 

Foreign Brigade / Khas Paega, or household troop..... 200 

in the < Camp of Gunga Sing.. 200 

Baja’s serrioe. (Do. of Boorjuu Sing.. 60 


3,611 

21 

1»500 i 
600 i 



ToTAt ... 2,188 6.ni 

The command-in-chief of this brilliant array was confhrritd on 
d^aitroh Matoh, son of the Dewan. On the 13th p{ llagh 188$ 
(spring of 1300) he broke ground, and the feudal levies i^l) in on 
mtyreh by Kanarir, Bajaair, Kidlii Eanair, |iino|^rb> t|($ 
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{tat point of rendeitroua, Thnnoe lio proo«|i»4e4 hy Soogurh.* 
Hozgurb, fttkd Phoob^ ail of which wore taken after a few weeks’ 
siege, and from the last they levied a lakh and a quarter of rupees, 
with other vaUiaWes, and nine gtina They advanced to Khyrpur, 
within three miles of the Indus, when being joined by other refract- 
ory chiefs, Jaitroh marched direct on the capital, Bhawulpur, 
within a short distance of which he encamped preparatory to the 
attack. The Khan, however, by this delay, was enabled to detach 
the most considerable of his nobles from the Rajpoot standard; on 
which the Bikaner Dewan, satisfied with the honour of having in¬ 
sulted Bhawulpur, retreated with the spoils he bad acquired. He was 
received by the usurper with contempt, and degraded for not 
fighting. 

The Bhattis, smarting with the recollection of their degradation, 
two jears after the battle of Beegore attempted the invasion of 
Bikaner, hut were again repulsed with loss ; and these skirmishes 
continued until S. 1861 (A.D. 1805), when Raja Soorut attacked 
iho Khan of the Bhattis in his capital, Bhutnair. It capitulated 
after a siege of six months, when Zabta Khan, with his garrison 
and effects, was permitted to retire to Rhania, since which this 
place has remained an appanage of Bikaner. 

The coalition against Jodpur was ruinous to Soorut, who sup¬ 
ported the cause of the pretender, on which the usurper expended 
twenty-four lakhs of rupees, nearly five years’ revenue of this 
desert region. On this occasion, he led all his troops in person 
against Jodpur, and united in the siege, which they wem however 
compelled to abandon with dishonour, and retrograde to their 
several abodes. In consequence of this, the usurper fell sick, and 
was at the last extremity; nay, the ceremonies for the dead were 
actually commenced; but he recovered, to the grief and misery of 
bis subjects. To supply an exhausted treasury, his extortions 
know no bounds; and having cherished tiie idea that he might * 
oomiHiuiid his past sins by rites and gifts to the priests, he is sur¬ 
rounded by a group of avaricious Brahmins, who are maintained 
in luxury at the expense of his subjects. His cruelty keeps pace 
with his avance and his fears. The chief of Bookurko he put to 
death, hotwithstanding his numerous services. Nahur Bing of 

. . -F ,.. . . i 11 , i w . m w .- m. —.T ' -.r IL '. l i J * . « 

* Its former nwm was QoUor, one ot the moit ancieat <4Ues of the desert, ss is 
Ikoohii a Johya pewesauw. 
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Se^dmooklij Cyan Siti^ and Qoman Sing of Onndailii amongst fbl 
c^ief feudatories of the state, shared the same fste. Chooru was 
invested a third time, and with its chief, fell into the tyrant’s hands. 

With this system of terror, his increasing superstition, and 
diminished attention to public duties, the country is annually de¬ 
teriorating in population and wealth ; and as if they had not misery 
enough within, they have not had a single good season for years.*^ 
Owing to the disobedience of the northern chiefs, and the continual 
incursions of the RalUi, or ‘ Bhatti robbers,’ who sweep the laud 
of pattle, and often cut and carry off entire crops, the peasant Jit, 
the ancient lor<l of the soil, is often left to the alternative of star¬ 
vation or emigration. Many have consequently sought shelter in 
the British frontier territories, in Hansi and Heriaua, where they 
aie kindly received. Since the English have occupied Sirsah and 
the lauds belonging to the Bhatti Bahader Khan, the misfortunes 
of the cultivators of the northern parts of Bikaner have been 
doubled by the inroads of a baud lelt without resource. In some 
parts, the Jits combine to protect themselves against these broads: 
every hamlet has its post of defence, a tower of earth, on which 
is perched a watchman and kettle-drum, to beat the alarum, 
which is taken up from village to village, and when an enemy is 
discovered, all are in arms to defend their property. The unfortunate 
Jit is obliged to plough his fields under the load of shield and sanp, 
or heavy iion lame; so that, at no distant period, the whole of 
this region must become as desolate as the tiacts once possessed 
by the Johyus.f 

Such, at the end of three hundred and twenty-three years, 
is the change which a Eajpoot usurper has effected in the once 
comparatively populous communities of the Jits. From the founder, 
Beeka, to the present tyrannical governor, there have been only 
^ eleven descents though thirteen reigns, giving an average of thirty 
years for the one, and twenty-five for the other: a fact which speaks 
forcibly for the general morality of the descendants of Beeka. t 

Before we enter on the physical aspect of Uie country, we must 
mske mentbn of Beedavati, the lands of * the sous of Beeda/ uoir 
an integral portion of Bikaner. It will be borne b mind that 
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*Beed4, tbe brother of Beekfti led the first eolou]^ from 

Huudore, in search of a fresh establishment Hts first attempt was 
in the province of Qodtvar, then belonging to the Eana: but his 
reception there was so warm, that he moved northwaid, and was 
glad to take service with the chief of the Moliih. This ancient 
tribe is by some termed a branch of the Yadus, but is by others 
considered a separate race, and one of the ‘ thirty'slx royal races 
all are agreed as to its antiquity. The reHidence of tlie Moiiil chief 
was Chaupur, where, with the title of Thakoor, be ruled over one 
hundred and forty townships. Beeda deemed ciicuinveution better 
than open force to effect his purposes; and as, according to the 
Hajpoot maxim, in all attempts ‘ to obtain land,’ success hallows 
the means, he put in train a scheme which, as it affords the least 
cause for suspicion, lias often been used for this object. Beoda 
becfCme the medium of a matrimonial aiiaugement between the 
Mohil chief and the prince of Murwar; and as the ielation "and 
natural guardian of the bride, ho conveyed the nuptial tiaiu 
unsuspected into the castle of the Mohils, whose chiefs weie 
assembled to honour the festivities. But instead of the Bahtore 
fair and her band of maidens, the valorous sons of Joda rushed 
sword in hand from the litters and coveied vehicles, and treach¬ 
erously cut off the best men of Mobilla. They kept possession 
of the inner fortress until tidings of their success brought 
reinforcements from Jodpur. For this aid, Beeda assigned to his 
father, Imdnoo and its tivelve villages, now incorporated with Jod¬ 
pur. The son of Boeda, Tez Sing, laid the foundation of a new 
capital, which he called after his father, Beedasir. ' The community 
of the Beedawuts is the most powerful in Bikaner, whose prince is 
obliged to be satisfied with almost noniiiml marks of supremacy, 
and to restrict his demands, which are elsewhere unlimited. The 
little tegiou of the Mohillas, around the ancient capital Chaupur^ 
IS an extensive fiat, flooded in the periodical rains from the sur¬ 
rounding t^eba* or ^sand-hills,’ the soil of which is excellent, even 
l^beat being abundantly produced. This Oasts, as it is entitled 
tube terraedi may be twenty-five miles (twelve-cos) in extreme 
length, by about six in breadth. We cannot afilrm that the entire 
Ifieedawut district of one hundred and forty villages, and to ^which 
is assigned a population of forty thousand to fifty thousand souls, 
oh^thlrd being Bahtores, * the sons of Beeda* is within this fl^t. It 
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u iubdivHed into twoiire of which fire m pro-emibent Of 
tli6 aociont possessors, the indigenous Mohils, there are not more 
than twoutf families throughout the land of Kohilla; the rett are 
chiefly Jit agricultuiists and the mercantile castes. 

We do the sons of Beeda no injustice when we style them a 
community of plunderers. Lika the sons of Esau, '* their hand 
is agaiust every man and they are too powerful to fear retaliation, 
In former times they used to unite with the Larkbanis, another 
horde of robbeis, and carry their raids into the most populous parts 
of Jeypur. In these habits, however, they only partake of the 
character common to all who inhabit desert regions. What nature 
has denied them, they wrest from those to whom she has been more 
bountiful But it is to the absence of good government more than, 
to natural steiility, that we must attribtite the moral obliquity of 
the RajapiUraa, ‘tlie offspring of regality,' spread over these 
extensive regions, who little discriminate between meum and tuum 
in ail that refers to their neighbours. 


CHAPTER II. 

, Actual emdition and capabilities of Bikaner,-—Causes of it$ dete¬ 
rioration — JSatent. — Population.—Jus.—SarasweUi Brahmins .— 
CharUns .— Al&llis and Maes.—Chooras and Thaories. — Rajpoots,— 
Fms of the country.—Grain and vegetable productions. — Imple¬ 
ments of husbandry.-Waief.—Salt lakes.—Locod physiognomy, 
—Minimal productions.—Unctuous clay.—Aninuil productions,— 
Commerce and manufactures.—Fa^s.—Government and reoennes, 
—2'he fisc.—Dhooaht or hearth-taa.—Anga, or capitation-taa.— 
Sayer, or im/mts, Pusaeti, or plough-tax.—Matbah, or anoteut 
« land-tax,—Extraordinary and irregular resources,—Feudal lecies, 

—JJousehoiJ troops. 

Tinsi region is but little known to Europeans, by whom it im 
hitherto been supposed to be a perfect desert, unworthy of exaininiir 
ttqn. Its present condition bears little comparison with what tradi* 
reports it to have b«ea in ancient times; and its ^eteriomtloo, 
ufjithhi three centuries since the Rajpoots supplanted the Jit^ almost 
warrants our belief of idm assertion, that these deserts were eiioe 
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Artile ftnd populo?wi nay» still capable (iictwithstand- 

ihg the repoi'ted ooottQUal increase of the eand) to maintain an 
abundant population, there is little room to doubt The princes of 
Bikaner used to take the field at the head of ten thousand of their 
kindred retainers; and although they held extraordinary grants from 
the empire for the maintenance of this contingents, their ability to 
do so from their proper resources eras undoubted. To other causes 
than positiire sterility must be attributed the wretched condition of 
this state. Exposed to the continual attacks of organized bands of 
robbers from without, subjected intornally to the aeeer*eQdiag de* 
mands of a rapacious government, for which they have not a shadow 
of advantage in return, it would be strange if aught but progressive 
decay and wretchedness were the consequence. In three centuries, 
more than one-half of the villages, which either voluntarily or by 
force submitted to the rule of the founder, Beeka, are now without 
memorial of their existence, and the rest are gradually approxi¬ 
mating to the same condition. Commercial caravans, which passed 
through this state and enriched its treasury with the transit duties, 
have almost ceased to frequent it from the increasing insecurity of 
its territory. Besides the personal loss to the prince, the country 
suffers from the deterioration of the commercial towns of Chooru, 
Kajgurh, and Binnie, which, as entrepots, supplied the country with 
the productions of Sinde and the provinces to the westward, or those 
of Gangetic India. Nor is this confined to Bikaner; the same cause 
affects Jessulmer, and the more eastern principalities, whose mis- 
government, equally with Bikaner, fosters the spirit of rapine: the 
Maldotes of Jessulmer and the Larkhanis of Jeypur are as notorious 
as the Beedawuts of Bikaner; and to these may be added the 
Sahraes, Kbosas, and Bajurs, in the more western desert, who, in their 
habits and principles, are as demoralized as the Bedouins of 
Arabia. 

Ejetent.-^Populalion. — Soil.—Teehas or Sand'^hiUs. —^Tiie linef 
of greatest breadth of this state extends from Poogul to Bajgurh, 

measures about one hundred and eighty miles; while the length 
fVom north to south, between Bhutnair and Hahajin, is about one 
biiiidred and sixty miles: the area may not exceed twenty-two thou- 
sMid miles, .formerly they reckoned two thousand seven huot|red 
towns, villages, and hamlets scattered over this spEMSe, one-half of 
wUioh are no longer in existence. 
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An wfcimAte of the population of thi«widregiQO, wthout pro** 
Denting some data, would be very unsatisfactory. The tract to the 
northwest of Jaetpur is now perfectly desolate, and nearly so feonsi that 
point to Bhutnair; to the north-east, the population is bub scanty, 
which observation also applies to the parts from the meridian of 
Bikaner to the Jessnlmer frontier; while internally, from these points, 
it is more uniform, and equals the northern parts of Marwar. From 
a census of the twelve principal towns, with an estimate, furnished 
by well-iafornoed inhabitants, of the remainder, we may obtain a 
tolerably accurate approximation on this point: 


Chief Towns. 

No, of Houses, 

Bikaner. 

. 12000 

Nohur,,,. 

. 2,600 

Bahaderan. 

. 2,600 

Binnie. 


Bajgurh. 

. 3,000 

Chooru. 

. 3,000 

Mahajin. 

. 800 

Jaetpur. 

. 1,000 

Beedasir. 

. 600 

Buttuugurh. 

. 1,000 

Daisniookb. 

. 1,000 

Benthal. 

. 60 


28,850 


100 villages,each having 200 houses 20,000 

100 Ditto . 160 ditto 16,000 

200 Ditto ......... 100 ditto 20,000 

800 hamlets . 30 each 24,000 


Total number of bouses 107,850 


Allowing five souls to each house, we have a total of $39,250 
Douls, giving an average of twenty-five to the square mile, which 
X cannot think eiaggorated, and making the desert regions depend** 
^ng* an Bikaner equal, in the density of population, the highlands 
of ^tland. 
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• Of thi$ poj)ulatioii, full ihife«-fourths ara the aboriginal Jits; 
tliQ rest am their conquerors, desoendauts of Beaka, including the 
Sarsote Brahmins, Gharuns, Bards, and a few of the debased classes, 
whose numbers, conjointly, ar^ not one-^tenth of the Rajpoots. 

The Jits are the most wealthy as well as the most 
numerous portion of the community. Many of the old Bhomia 
landlords, represeutatives of their ancient communal heads, are men 
of substance; but their riches are of no ubc to them, and to avoid 
the rapacity of their government, they cover themselves with the 
cloak of poverty, which is thrown aside only on nuptial festivities, On 
these occasions they disinter their hoards, which are lavished with 
unbounded extravagance. They even block up the highways to 
collect visitors, whose numbers form the measure of the liberality 
and muuificence of the donor of the fete. 

JSfirsote (properly Sarmmti) Brahmins are found in considerable 
numbers throughout this tract They aver that they were masters 
of the country prior to the Jit colonists. Tliey are a peaceable, 
industrious race, and without a single prejudice of * the order;’ 
they ef»t meat, smoke tobacco, cultivate the soil, and trade even in 
the sacred kine, notwithstanding their descent from Biugiricsha, 
son of Brahma. 

Charuns. —The Gharuns are the sacred order of these regions; 
the warlike tribes esteem the heroic lays of the bard more than the 
homily of the Brahmin. The Oharuus are throughout reverenced 
by the Bahtores, and hold lauds, literally, on the tenure of ’ an old 
song.’ More will be said of them in the Auuals of Jessultiier. 

Mallis, Maet, gardeners and barbers, are important membets 
of every Rajpoot family, and to be found in all the villages, of which 
they are invariably the cooks. 

Choorai,T7iaori8, are actually castes of lobbssrs; the former, from 
the Lakhi Jungle; the latter, from Mewar. Most of the chieftains , 
have a few in their pay, entertained for the most desperate services. 
Th^Bahoderan chief has expelled all his Riijpoote, and retains only 
Ohooras and Thaoris. The Chooras are highly esteemed for fidelity, 
and the barriers and portals throughout this are in their 
ctistody. They enjoy a very singular peiquisite, which would go 
faif to prove their being the aborigines of the country; namely, *a 
fee of feur copper coins on every dead subject, when, the funeral 
eeremooies are over. 


2 b 





Rihtordi of BiicAnibr «re unohijtged in tlieif 
mnrtial qualificatioufi, bearing as high a reputation as any other clase 
in India; and irbilst their brethren of Marwar, Amber, and Mewar, have 
been for years groaning under the rapacious visitations of Mahrattas 
and Pat’hans, their distanoe and the difficulties of the country have 
saved them from such i^icdons: though, in truth, they have had 
enough to endure at home^ in the tyranny of their own Iqrd. 
The Bah tores of the desert have fewer prejudices than their more 
eastern brethren ; they will eat food, without enquiring by whom 
it was dressed, and will drink either wine oi water, without asking 
to whom the cup belonged. They W(»tild make the beat soldiers 
in the world if they would submit to discipline, as they are brave, 
hardy, easily sathfied, and very patient; though, on the other hand, 
they have imbibed some qualities, since their migradon to these 
regions, which could only be eradicated in the rising generation : 
espeeially the inordinate use of opium, and smoking intoxicating 
herbs, in both which accomplishments * the sons of Beeka’ are said 
to bear the palm from the rest of the Chaieet rajmla^ the thirty- 
eix royal tribes of India. The piala, or ‘cup,* is a favourite with every 
Bajpoot who can afford it, and is, as well as opium, a panacea fur 
arising from the absence of all mental stimulants, in which they 
are more deficient, from the nature of the country, than most of 
their warlike countrymen. 

jFWxf of ike eotmtry —^The whole of this principality, with the 
exception of a few isolated spots, or ooms, scattered here and there, con¬ 
sists mote or loss of sand. From the eastern to the western boundary, 
in the due of greatest breadth, it is one continuous plain of sand, 
though the teehae, or sand-hills, commence in the centre of the coun¬ 
try, the principal chain running in the direction of Jessulmer, and 
shooting forth subordinate branches in every direction ; or it might 
* be more correct to designate this main ridge, OHriginating in tha 
tracts bordering the eastern valley of the Indus, as terminating its 
elevations about the heart of Bikaner. On the north-east quarter, 
from Bajgurh to Nobur and Baotsir, the soil is good, being bladk 
earth, slightly mixed with sand, and having water near enough to 
aoritacO for irrigation ; it produces wheat, gram, and. even rice, in 
gonlkterable quantities. The same soil ealsta from Bfauinahr to the 
banlm of the Garah. The whole of the Mohilla tract ia a fhrrile 
otmfr, the 4eebae just teinunatuig their extreme offimts on its northern 
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JItmit: being flooded in the petiodionl raius^ ivbeat is abundantly 
produced. 

Bat exoliudve of suob spots, whieh are *'few and fkr bettSeen," 
we cannot describe the desert as a waste where ** no salutary plant 
takes root, no verdure quickensfor though the poverty of the soil 
refuses to aid the germination of the more luxuriant grains, Pro¬ 
vidence has provided a countervailing good, in giving to those it can 
rear a richness and superiority unknown to more favoured regioua 
The bajra of the desert is far superior to any grown in the rich loam 
of Malwa, and its inhabitant retains an instinctive partiality, even 
when admitted to revel in the luxurious repasts of Mewar or Amber, 
jfbr the bkavoti*, or * bajra cakes,' of his native sand-hills, and not 
more from association than from their intrinsic excellence. In a 
plentiful season, they save enough for two years* consumption. The 
glS^in requires not much water, though it is of the last importance 
that this little should be timely. 

Besides bajra, we may mention moCh and tU; the former a 
useful pulse both for men and cattle ; the other the oil-plant, used 
both for culinary purposes and burning. Wheat, gram, and barley, 
are produced in the favoured spots described, but in these are 
enumerated the staple products of Bikaner. 

Cotton is grown in the tracts favourable for wheat. The plant 
is said to be septennial, even decennial, in these regions. As soon 
as the cotton is gathered, the shoots are all cut oS, and the root 
alone left. Each succeeding year, the plant increases in strength, 
and at length attains a size unknown where it is more abundantly 
cultivated. 

Nature has bountifully supplied many spontaneous .vegetable 
products for the use of man, and excellent pasture for cattle. 
fffowat', Ka/cAri, Kuh'ee, all of the cucurbitaceous family, and 
water-melons of a gigantic size, are produced in great plenty. The • 
latter is most valuable; for being cut in slices and dried in the sun, 
it is stored up for future use when vegetables are scarce, or in times 
of famine, on which they always calculate. It is alsq an article 
of commerce, and much admired even where vegetablea are more 
abundant The copious mucilage of the dried melon is extremely 
ttourishing; and deeming it valuable as an antisocH^burio in»sea- 
voyagcs, the Author sent some of it to Calcutta many years ago 
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for experimont* Our Xtidioo ships would Bud no diBScnltj Iti* 
obtaiuiog a plentiful supply of this article, as it can be ‘culttvated 
to any extent, and thus be made to confer a double benefit, on our 
seamen and the inhabitants of those desert regions The superior 
magnitude of the water-melons of the desert over those of iuteri(>r 
India gives rise to much exaggeration, and it has beer» gravely asserted 
by travellers in the sand fetf6as,t where they are most abundant, 
that the inttciluge of one is su£Gicieut to allay the thirst both of a 
horse and his rider 

In these and regions, where they depend entirely oi> the heavens 
for water, and where they calculate on a famine every seventh year, 
nothing that can administer to the wants of man is lost. The 
seeds of the wild grapes, as the bhoorut, bnroo, hn’raro, $eteun, 
are collected, and, mixed witli bajra-^out, enter much into the food 
of the poorer classes They also store up great quantities of the 
wild ber, khyr, and kkaril berries; and the long pods of the ilrmyVtf, 
astringent and bitter as they are, are dried and formed into a fiour. 
Nothing is lust in these regions which can be converted into food. 

Trees they have none indigenous (mangoes and tamarind are 
planted about the capital), but abundant shrubs, as the bahool, and 
ever-green peeloo, the jhal, and others yielding berries. The 
Beedawuts, indeed, apply the term ‘ tree,* to the » oeum, which 
sometimes attains the height of twenty feet, and is tmusported 
to all paits for bouse-buildiitg; as likewise is the nhna, so well 
known throughout India. The p'bok is the most useful of all these, 
as with Its twigs they frame a wickei-woik to line their wells, and 
prevent the sand from falling in. 

The dk, a species of euphoibia, known in Hiudustau as tlie 
tnadar, gram to uu immense height and strength in the desert; 
from its fibies they make the ropes in geueial use throughout these 
^ regions, and they are reckoned superior, both in substance and 
durability, to those formed of moon/ (hemp), which is however 
cultivated in the lauds of the Beedawuts. ^ 

Their agiicultural implements are simple and suited to the soil 
The plough is one of single yoke, either for the camel or ox: that with 
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* * I SfUL Bptscitneas to iit Moorewft so tsr back as Ifild. bat ^ 

leftSit.-Aitjob ‘ On the JPicsmal^on of Pood,” JEOm. Beviow Sfo. ^ 

1 Hi, Banow,m hisrafsabk Woik on SoathoJT aS LcJilS* 
toMsIvn w self-sown and abo^t. ^ ocacuboe tka wiint- 
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<loubl© yoke boiog seldom required, or chiefly by the maUi$ 
(gardkmers),’ wheu the soil is of some consistence. The drill is inva¬ 
riably used, and the grains are dropped singly into the ground, at 
some distance froui each other, and each sends forth a dozen 
to twenty stalks. A bundle of bushes forms their harrow. Tlie 
grain is trodden out by oxen; and the niot'h (pulse), which is eveu 
more productive thau the bajra, by camels. 

'This indispensable element is at an immense distance 
from tbe surface throughout the Indian deaeit, which, in this respect, 
as well as many others, differs veiy materially horn that puitiou of 
the gieab African Desert in the same latitudes. Water at twenty- 
feet, as touud at Mourzook by Capt. Lyon, i'» here uuheaid*of, and 
the degiee of cold experienced by him at Zuela, on the winter 
solstice, would have burnt up" every uatuial and cultivated pro¬ 
duction of our Hindu Seiiarra. Captain Lyon describes the thermo¬ 
meter in lat. 20°, within 2° of zero of Eeaiuuur. Majois Denham 
,aud Olappeitou never luaik it under 40° of B'ahreuheit, and lueutiou 
ice, which 1 never saw but once, the theiuioineter being 28°; and 
then not only the mouths of our or ‘ water-skins,’ wore 

frozen, but a small pond, piotected from the wind (I heaid, fur I saw 
it not), exhibited a very tliiu pellicle of ice. Wbeu at 80° the cold was 
deemed intense by the inhabitants of Maioo in the tracts limiting 
the desert, and the useful ak, aud other shrubs, were scorched and 
withered; and in north lat. 25°, the thermometer being 28°, deso¬ 
lation aud woe spread tluoiighout the laud. To use their own 
phrase, the crops of gium aud othef pulses weio completely “ burnt up, 
as if scorched by the liglitings of heavou while the sun’s meridian 
heat would raise it 50° mure, or up to 80°, a degree of variability at 
least not recorded by Captain Lyon. 

At Daisnok’b, near the capital, the wells are more than two hun¬ 
dred cubits, or three hundred feet, in depth; and it is rare that water^ 
fit for man is found at a loss distance from the surface than sixty, in the 
tr^ts decidedly termed i'hult or ‘ desertthough some of the flats, or 
mBiit such as that of Mohilla, are exceptions, and abundance of 
brackish water, fit for cattle, is found throughout at half this depth, or 
about thirty feet All the wells arc lined with basket-work made of 
pliok twigs. Mid tbe water is generally drawn up by hand-lines.* * 

• Water u sold, la all the large town<i, by tlio qi' gaidc^ucis'whu have 

the mouej) oJy ot Utis aruejo, Host tamihCB have laigc cistcnraii or tcMi roue, called 
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Sirr, or 'wU ZaA««’.>—There are a few salt lakes, which, through^ 
out the whole of the Indian desert, are termed kirtf though 
none are of the same consequence as those of Marwar. The largest 
is at the town of Sirr, so named after the lake, which is about six 
miles iu circuinfereuce. There is another at Chaupur about two 
miles in length, and although each of them frequently contains a 
depth of four feet of water, this entirely evaporates in the hot winds, 
leaving a thick sheet of saline incrustation. The salt of both is 
deemed of inferior quality to that of the more southerly lakes. 

Phystognomxf of the country. —There is little to vary the 
physiognomy of this regiou, and small occasion to boast either of ita 
physical or moial beauties; yet, strange to say, I have met with 
many whose love of country was stronger than their perceptions 
of abstract veracity, who would dwell on its perfections, and prefer 
a mess of rabriy or porridge made of dajra, to the greater delicacies 
of more civilized regions. To such, the tcebar, or ‘ saud-ridges,' 
might be more importaut than the Himalaya, and their diminutive 
and scanty brushwood might eclipse the gigantic foliage of this 
huge barrier. Verdure itself may be abhorrent to eyes accustomed 
to behold only arid sands ; and a region without to/an$ or ' whirl¬ 
winds or armies of locusts rustling like a tempest, and casting 
long shadows on the lauds, might be deemed by the prejudiced, 
deficient in the true sublime. Occasionally the sand-stone forma¬ 
tion rises above the surfece, resembling a few low isolated hills; 
and those who dwell on the boundaries of Nagore, if they have a 
love of more decided elevations than their native sand-hills afford, 
may indulge in a distant view of the terminations of the Aravali. 

Mineral productions. —The mineral productions of this country 
are scanty. They have excellent quarries of freestone in several 
parts, especially at Husairah, thirteen coss to the north-east of the 
capital, which yield a small revenue estimated at two thousand 
Vnpees annually. There are also copper mines at Be^rumsir and 
Beedasir; but the former does not repay the expense of working, 
and the latter, having been worked for thirty years, is nearly 
exhausted 

An unctuous clay is excavated from a pit, near Kolat'h, in 

wiilcL filleti iu the raiuy aeason. Ihoy me of mascoyryt wlth« Miill 
nt the top, mode to exclude the external air, and bavii^ a lo^ anid Itey 
lifixed.. l$ome lai|;e tanka.s are estabfished for the community, and ruudentand this 
vriater keeps sweet ier eight and twelve months' consumption. 
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>Eii^e quantities, and exported as an article of commerce, besides 
adding fifteen hundred rupees annually to the treeuinry. It is used 
chiefly to free the skin and hair from impuritieSj, and the Cutchie 
ladies are said to eat it to improve their complexions. 

Animal productions. —Tho kine of the desert are highly esteemed; 
as are the camels, especially those used for expedition and the saddle, 
which bear a high price,* and are considered superior to any in India. 
They are beautifully formed, and the head possesses much blood and 
symmetry, Sheep are reared in great abundance, and find no want 
-of food in the excellent grassas and shrubs which abound. Tlie 
p*hok, joteas, and other prickly shrubs, which are here indigenous, 
form the dainties of the camel in other regions. The Nilgae, or 
elk, and deer of every kind, are plentiful; and the fox of the 
desert is a beautiful little animal. Jackals and hyseuas are not 
scarce, and even lions are bv no means unknown in Bikaner. 

Commerce and Manufactures. —Rajgurh was the great com¬ 
mercial mart of this country, and the point of rendezvous for 
caravans from all parts. The produce of the Punjab and Cashmere 
csamc formerly direct by Hansi-Hisar,—that of the eastern countries 
by Dehli, Bewarri, Dadri, &c. consisting of silks, fine cloths, indigo, 
sugar, iron, tobacco, &;c.; from Harouti and Malwa came opium, 
which supplied all the Rajpoot states ; from Sinde, vid Jessulmer, and 
by caravans from Mooltan andShikarpur, dates, wheat, rice, loongese 
(silk vestments for women), fruits, &&; &om Palli, the imports 
from maritime (»)untries, as spices, tin, drugs, coco-nuts, elephants’ 
teeth, Much of this was for internal consumption, but the 
greater part a mere transit trade, which yielded considerable revenue. 

Woollens. —^The wool of the sheep pastured in the desert is, 
hbwever, the staple commodity both of manufacture and trade in 
this region. It is worked into every article of dress, both male 
and female, and worn by all, rich and poor. It is produced from 
the loom, of every texture and quality, from the coarse hoie or’’ 
* blanket,’ at three rupees per pair (six shillinge), to thirty rupees. 
The quality of these last is very fine, of an intermediate texture 
between the shawl and camlet, and without any nap: it is always 
bordered with a stripe of chocolate brown or red. Of this quality 
are the do-pgiis or * scarfs’ for the ladies. Turbans are also 
manufactured of it, and though frequently from forty to sixty-one 

* OiM thoMAnii rupees liave been girea for one ; one hntiKlred ift the average 

value. 
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feet id length, sucli ia the fineness of the web, that they are not 
■ 

bulky <>u the head 

From the milk of the sheep and goats as well as kine, ghee 
or ‘clarified butter' ia made, and forms au important article of 
trade. 

Ilfanu/acture<t in iron .—The Bikaneris wmrk welt in iron, 
and have shops at the capital and all the large towns for the manu¬ 
facture of .sword-blades, matchlocks, daggers, iron lances, &c. The 
swoid-handles, which are often inlaid with variegated steel, or 
burnished, are in high request, ajid exp('rtcd to various parts of 
Imlia. They have also expert artists in ivory, though the articles 
are chiefly stn*h aaaie worn by f(‘inalo.s, as choorin, or ‘bracelets.’ 

Coarse cotton cloths, tor internal consumption, are made in 
considenible quantities. 

Fairs .—Annual fairs were held, in the months of Kartik and 
Phalgoou, at the touus of Kolat’h ami Oujnair, and frequented by 
the merchants of the adjacent countries. They were celebrated for 
cattle, chiefly the produce of the desert, camels, kine, and horses 
from Mooltau and the Lukhi Jungle, a breed now almo,st extinct. 
These fairs have lo.st all their celebrity : in fact, commerce in these 
regions is extinct. 

Government r€r('inte<i .—Tho personal revenues of the Raja were 
derived from a vatioty of sources: from the Klialim, or ‘crown- 
lands' iiuot ^ts, taxes on agriculture, and that compendious item 
which makes np the deficiencies in all oriental budgets, iHnd, or 
‘contribution.’ But with all these “ appliances and means to booV' 
the civil list of tliis desert king seldom exceeded five lakhs of 
inpoos, or about JI.iO.OOO per annum. The l^nds of the feudality 
are more extensive pioportioiially in tliis region‘than in any other 
in Riijpool.ana, arising out of the oiiginal settlement, when the 
Beedawuts and Kaudulotes, who.se j(»iut acquisitions exceeded those 
of Beeka, would not admit him to hold lands in their territory, 
and made but a slight pecuniary acknowledgment of his siipremacy. 
The districts in which the crown lands lie are Rajgurh, Rinoie, 
Noliur, Garib, Ruttengurh, Ranniah.and more recently Ohooru. 

The following arc the items of the revenue:—1st Khalisa, or 
fisottl revenue; 2d. Dhooah; 3d. Angah ; 4th. Towji and transit 
duties: 5tli. Fasaetiot ‘plough-tax ; 6th. Malbali. 

Ist The Formerly this branch of revenue yielded two 
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lakhs of rupees; bufc with progressive sxiperstition and prodigality, 
the raja has alienated almost two-thirds of the villages from which 
tlie revenue was drawn. These amounted to two hundred; now 
they do not exceed eighty, and their revenue iu not more than one 
lakh of rupees. Soorut Sing is guided only by daprice ; his rewards 
are uniform, no matter what the service or the object, whether a 
Brahmin or a camel-driver. The Khafim is the only source which 
he considers he has merely a life-interest in. To supjdy the defi¬ 
ciencies, he has direct recourse to the pookota of his subjects. 

2 d. /ihooali may be rendered hearth-tax, though literally it is 
a smoko {d/iooah) tax. All must eat; food must be dressed; arid 
as they have neither chimneys nor glass windows on which to lay 
the tax, Soorut Shig’s chancellor of the exchequer makes the smoko 
pay a transit duty ere it gets vent from the various orifices of the 
edifice. It only amounts to one rupee on each house or faiidly, but 
would form an important item if not evadod by the powerful chiefs; 
still it yield.s a lakh of rupees. The towu of Mahujiu, which was 
settled on Ruttuu Sing, sou of Raja Noonkurn, on the re.signatiou 
of his right of primogeniture and*succe.ssion, eujoys exemption from 
this tax. It is less liable to Huctuatiori than other taxe.s, for if a 
village becomes half-deserted, those who remain aro saddled with 
the whole. JJhooah is only known to the two western states, Bikaner 
and Jessulmcr. 

3d. Angah. This is not a capitation but a both/ tax (from 
angah the body), and was established by Raja Anop Sing. It might 
almost be termed a property-tax, since it eiu braced quadrupeds as 
well as bipeds of every sex and age, and was graduated according 
to age and sex in the human species, and according to utility in the 
brute. Each male adult was assessed one angah, fixed at four 
annas (about sixpence), and cows, oxen, bnfi'uloes, were placed upon 
a level with the loni of the creation. Ten goats or sheep were • 
estimated as one angah; but a camel wuis equivalent to four angahs, 
or one rupee, which Raja Guj Sing doubled. This tax, which i.s 
by far the most certain in a country, perhaps still more pastoral 
than agricultur^, is most providently watched, and though it has 
undergone many changes since it was originally imposed, it yet 
yields annually two lakhs of rupees. « 

4th, Sager, or * imposts.’ This branch is subject to much 

fluctuation, and has diminished greatly since the reign of Soorut 

29 
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Tl»e duties levied in the capital ^loue formerly exceeded 
what is collected throughout the whole of his dominions; being 
once estimated at above two lakhs, and now under one. Of this 
amount, half is collected at Rajgurh, the chief commercial mart of 
Bikaner. The dread of the JRahts, who have cut off the oomimini- 
catious with the Punjab, and the want of principle within, deter 
inerchaiits from visiting this state, and the caravans from Mooltau, 
Bhawulpur, and Shikarpur, which passed tiirough Bikaner to the 
eastern states, have nearly abandoned the route. The only duties 
of which ho is certain are those on grain, of four rupees on every 
hundred nui* nds sold or exported, and which, according to the 
average sale puce these regions, may be about two per cent. 

i>th. Pimieli is a tux of fi\o rupees on e\ ery plough used iu 
agriculture. It was introduced by Raja Rae Sing, in commuta¬ 
tion of the corn-tax, or levy in kind, which had long been establish¬ 
ed at one-fourth of the gross produce. Tlie Jits weiogladto 
compound, and get rid of the agents ol corruption, by tlie suKstitu- 
tion of the plough-tax. It ft)rinerly yielded two lakhs of rupees, 

* I 

but with decreasing agriculture has falhm, like every other .source, 
to a little more than one-half, but still yiold.s a lakh and a quarter. 

Gth. Malbith is the name of the original tax which the Jit 
communities imposed upon themselves, when they submitted to 
the sway in perpetuity of Beeka and hi.s successors. It is the land- 
tax* of two rupees on each hundred beeghas of land cuhivated ia 
Bikaner. It is now unproductive, not realijiing fifty thousand 
rupees, and it is said that a eompo.sitiou has boon eff ect(‘d, by which 
it has been, or will be, relinquished: if so, Soorut Sing gives up 
the sole Icgitimaio source of revenue he p<isse.ssc8. 

Ifeeapifulatiov. 


\ st, Khali.sa, or fi.scf.. .1,00,000 

2 d. Bhooah.1 00,000 

ad. Auguh.2,00,000 


Carried forward.4,00,000* 

• Mai is the l^rni for land whirh haa no irrijaration bnt froth the hoavent, 

T Nohurdustiiot .R1 villages. ...Ilowniie. Bs. 1,00.000 

Kiiinip.<24 ditto 10,000 

.14 ditto 20,000 

■daileli. 1 ditto 6,000 

Tot tn original Fiscal Lands... . ... 1.36,000 
since Eajguih, Chocru, and other places recovered. ———. 
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£eoapitiilatim. 

Brought forward.4,00,000 

4th. Sayor, imposts’*'... 75,000 

5lh. Pusaeti, plough-tax.1,26,000 

0th. Malbah, laud-tax. 60,000 


Total .0,60,000 


Besides this, the fullest amount arising to the prince from 
annual taxation, there are other items which occasionally replenish 
the treasury of Soorut Sing. 

DIuUoie is a triennial tax of five rupees levied on each plough. 
It was instituted by Raja Zoorawur Sing. The whole country is 
liable to it, with the exception of fitly villages in Asiagati, anti 
seventy of the Beuiwals, conditionally exempted, to guard tho 
boidcrs. It is now frequently evaded by the feudal chieftain.s, and 
seldom yields a lakh of rupees. 

In addition to these specific expedients, there are many arbi¬ 
trary methods of increasing the " ways and means" to satisfy the 
necessities or avarice of the present rulei, and a train of ilepoudcuti 
harpies, wbu prey upon the culLitating poasautiy, or industrious 
tiader. By such shifts, Soorut iSiug has been known to double his 
fixed revenue. 

JJiud, KIwoshali .—The terms JJind, and Khotihnli, though 
otyiiiologieally the antipodes of each other,—the fiist meaning a 
‘compulsory contribution,’ the other a ‘ benovolenee, or \oluutary,’"|* 
—have a similar interpretation in these regions, and make llio 
subjects of those parts devoutly pray that their prince’s hou....* may bo 
one rather of luounug than rejoicing, and that defeat luther than 
victory may bo attendant on his arms. 

Tho term dind is coeval with Hindu legislation. The bard 
Chund describes it, and the chronicler of the life of tho great 
^idiuj of Anhui waiTu, “who expelled tho seven Duidas,’' or ‘ gro«* 




* fmposL Dulicb 111 old Umtss, MJ. 

Town of Noonkuiu ... . . 

iiujgurh . 

bbokWr . 

Capital—Bikaner . . . 

Kioiu Chuoru and oiher towns. 


Ks, 2.000 
... JO.UOO 

... ri,ot 
... 75,UU0 
... 4.),OlK> 

i,;j7,ooy 


') Jikoi's/t means 'liappiaess, pleasuro, ToUtion ' <fp ca khoosht,' at }oiu pleasiue,’ 
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evils,* whose initial letter was d, enumerates Mnd as one of them, 
and places it with the Dholu and Dhakuna, or minstrels and witches, 
giving it precedence amongst the seven plagnes which his ancestors 
and tyrant custom had inflicted on the subject Unhappily, there 
is no Sidraj to legislate for Bajpootaua; and were there fourteen 
DUhhia by which Soorut Sitjg could swell his budget, he would 
retain them all for the oppression of the impoverished Jits, who, if 
they could, would be happy to expel the letter 5 from amongst them. 
But it is from the chieftain, the merchant, and the banker, that 
tho chief sums are realized; though indirectly the poor peasant 

contributes his share. There are fourteen collectors of dind, one 

» * 

to every eheera '•r division, and these are furnished with arbitrary 
schedules according to the circumstances, actual or supposed, of 
each individual. So unlimited arc these exactions, that the chief 
of Gundaili for two yeaiw oftbred the collector of his quarter ten 
thousand rupees if he would guarantee him against any further 
demand during even twelve mouths; and being refused, ho turned 
the collector out. shut the gates of his castle, and boldly bid his 
master defiance. 

One of his expedients to levy a khooahali, or ‘ benevolence,' 
is worth relating it was on the termination of his expedition 
against Bhutuair, which added this celebrated desert and castle to 
ilia teriitory, and in which ho was attended by the entire feudal 
army of Bikaner. Ou bis return, “flushed with conquest,” he 
demanded buiu each hoiixe throughout his dominions tlie sum of 
ten runoes to covet the expenses of tho war. It the tyrant-iidden 
subjects of Soorut Sing thus rejohe in his »ucccs.scs, how must they 
feel for his defeat> 1 ' To tht*m both ate alike ominous, when every 
artifice is welcomed, e\ory villany piacti.‘<ed, to impoveiish them. 
Oppression is at its height, and mu.st woik out its own cure. 

Feudal Uriea. —Tlie disposable foice of all these feudal princi- 
pjilities must depend on the personal character of the Ikija. If 
Sooiut Sing were popular, and the national emergencies demanded 
the assemblage of the kher, or levee en masse, oi the ‘sons of Beekaf 
he might bring ten thousand Rajpoots into the field, of whom 
twelve hundred might be good horse, besides the fondgn troops and 
park ; but uuder prcs(>ut circumstauces, and the rapid deterioration 


* I'lub \va«i wiitua la ttfU, 
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Foreign Troops. 



Foot. 

Horse. 

Guns, 

SooUan Khan. 


200 


Anokha Sing, Sikh. 


250 

■ 

Boodh Sing Dewarah... 


200 


Doorjun Sing’s Battalion. 

. TOO 

4 

4 

Gunga Sing’s Battalion. 

... 1,000 

25 

6 

Total For eioners. ... 

... 1,700 

679 

10 

Park. 



21 


1,700 

679 
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CHAPTER nr. 

Bhntnair, its origin and denomination.—Historical celehrity of the 

Jits of Bhutnair.—Emigration of Dersi—Succeeded by Bhiroo. _ 

Embraces Islarnism.—liao Bnlee.c.h .— flosein Khan, TTosein 
Mahmood, Emam Uahmood, and Buhider Khan.—Zehta Khan, 
the present ruler .— Condition of the country.—Changes in its 
physical aspect.—Hums of ancient buildings.—Promising scene for 

arehieological itupiiries.—Zoological and botanical curiosities. _ List 

of the ancient towns.—Relics of the arroio-head character foitnd 
in the Desert. 

Bhutnair, which now forma an integral part of Bikaner, was 
anciently the chief abode of another Jit community, so powerful as 
at one time to provoke the vengeance of kings, and at others to 
succour them when in distress. It is asserted that its name is in 
no wise connected with the Bhattis wlio colonized it, hut derived 
frfyn the Bardai, or Bhat, of a powerful prince, to whom the lands were 
granted, and who, desirous to be the founder of a poetic dynasty, 
gave his profe.ssional title to the abode. In the annals of Jessuimer, 
it will bo seen that there is another story accounting for the appella¬ 
tion, which recalls the founding of Carthage or Byraa. Both legends 
are improbable; and the Bhatti annals confirm what might have 
been assumed without suspicion, that to a colony of this race 
Bhutnair owes its name, though not its existence. The whole of 
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the northern part is called Nair. in the ancient geographical 
momenclature of Maroosthali; and when some of the Bhatti clans 
became proselytes to Islam, they changed the vowel a to «, to 
distinguish them from the parent stock, viz. Bhatti for Bhutti, We 
shall, however, furnish evidence by and bye, in the annals of the 
original race, that in all probability the Yadu-Bhatti is the original 
Yuti colony from Central Asia; and that “the Jit prince of Sal- 
poor,” whose inscription, is in the first volume of this work, was 
the predecessor of these very races. 

Neither the tract depending on Bhutuair, nor that north of 
it to the Caruh river, presented formerly the scene of absolute 
desolation they now exhibit, and I shall append a list of towns, 
to which a high antiquity is assigned, whose vestiges still remain, 
and from which something might perhaps be gleaned to confirm or 
overturn these deductions 

Bhutnair has attaiued great historical celebrity from its position, 
being in the route of invasion from Central Asia to India. It is 
more than probable that the Jits, who resisted the advance of 
Mahmood of Ghizni iu a naval warfare on the Indus, had long before 
that period established themselves in the desert as well as in the 
Puujali; and as we find them occupying a place amongst the 
thirty-six royal tribes, we may infer that they had political power 
many centuries before that conqueror. In A,D. 1205, only twelve 
years after the conquest of India by Shabudin, bis successor, Kootub, 
was compelled to conduct the war in person against the Jits of the 
northern desert, to prevent their wresting the important post of 
Hansi from the empire; and when the unfortunate and iiitrepid 
queen Bizzia, the worthy heiress of the great Feroz, was compelled 
to abandon her throne to an usurper, she sought and found protec¬ 
tion amongst the Jits, who, with their Scythic brethren, the Ghikers, 
•assembled all their forces'and marched, with their queen at their 
head, like Tomyris of old, to meet her foes. She was not destined 
to enjoy the same revenge, but gained a glorious* death in the 
attempt to overturn the Salic law of India.* Again, in A.D. 1397, 
when Tirooor invaded India, Bhutnair was attacked for “ having 
distressed him exceedingly on his invasion of Mooltan,” when he 
“ in person scoured the country, and cut off a tribe of baixiiti 
called Jits.” In short, the Bhattis and Jits were so intermingled, 

1. preMBUted to Harsden s oaique com of Uiiin iU-tatod qoueit. 
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tibat distinction was impossible. Leaving this points therefore, to bo 
adjusted in the annals of the Bhattis, we proceed to sketch the 
history of the colony which ruled Bhutnair when subjugated by the 
Bahtores. 

. It was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, that a colony of Bhattis 
migrated from Marote and Phoolra, under their leader Berai, and 
assaulted and captured Bhutnair from a Mahomedan chief; but 
whether one of Timoor’s officers, or a dependent of Delhi, remains 
unknown, though most probably the former. His name, Chigat 
Khan, almost renders this certain, and they must have made a 
proper name out of his tribe, Ghagitai, of which he was a noble. 
This Khan had conquered Bhutnair from the Jits, and had 
acquired a considerable territory, which the Bhatti colony took 
advantage of his return to invade and conquer. Sixteen generations 
have intervened since this event, which bringing it to the 
period of Timoor’s invasion, furnishes an additional reason for 
concluding the Khan of Bhutnair to have been one of his nobles, 
whom he may have left entrusted with this important point of 
communication, should he meditate further intercourse with India. 

Bersi ruled twenty-seven years, and was succeeded by his sou 
Bhiroo, when the sons of^ Chigat Khan, obtaining aid from the 
Delhi monarch, invaded Bhutnair, and were twice repulsed with 
great loss. A third army succeeded; Bhutnair was invested and 
reduced to great straits, when Bhiroo hung out a flag of truce, and 
offered to accept any conditions which would not compromise his 
castle. Two were named:—to embrace Islamism, or. seal his 
sincerity by giving his daughter to the king. He accepted the first 
alternative, and from that day, in order to distinguish these proselytes, 
they changed the name of Bhatti to Bhutti. Sk chiefs intervened 
between Bhiroo and 

Bao Duleech, surnamed Hyat Khan, from whom Rae Sing of 
Bikaner wrested Bhutnair, and Futtehabad became the future 
residence of the Bhutti Khans. He was succeeded by 

ifosein Khan (the grandson of Hyat), who recaptured Bhutnair 
from Baja Sujawun Sing, and it was maintained during the time of 
Hosein Mahmoud and Emam Mahmoud, until Soornt Sing made 
thu final conquqst of it from Bubader Khan, father to the present • 
titular head of the Bhuttis,* 

la S. 1997 {A.1^. 1901), the celebrated George Thomaa, for the sum of three 

80 
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Zabta Khan, who resides at Rauiah, Imviiig abowt t.wenty-fi«e 
villages dependent thereon.* Raniah wa.s founded by Rae Sing of 
Bikaner, and named after bis queen (Hani), to whom it was assigned. 
It was taken by Ematn Hahmood. The- Bhatti Khan is now a 
robber by profession, and his revenues, which are said to have 
sometimes amounted to three lakhs of rupees, are extorted by tb« 
point of his lance. These depredations are carried to a frightful 
extent, and the poor Jits are kept eternally on the alert to defend 
their property. The proximity of the British territory preventing 
all incursions to the eastward, they are thrown back upon their 
original haunts, and make the whole of this northern region their 
prey. To this circumstance is attributed tl»e desertion of these 
lands, which once reared cattle in abundance, and were highly valued. 
It is asserted that from the northern boundary of Bhutnair to the 
Garah, there are many tracts susceptible of liigb cultivation, having 
water near the surface, and many large spaces entirely ft’ee from 
ihnl, or * saud-hilk’ To the drying up of the Hakra, or Caggar, 
many centuries ago, in conjunction with moral evils, is ascribed 
the existing desolation. According to tradition, this stream took a 
westerly direction, by Phoolra, where it is yet to be traced, and 
fell into the Indus below Ootch. The couplet recording its absorp¬ 
tion by the sands of Nair, has already been given, in the time of 
Rao Hamir, prince of Dhat. If the next European traveller who 
may pass througl) the Indian de.'»ert will seek out the representative 
of the ancient Soda princes at C'nore, near Ainerkote, he may learn 
from their bard (if they retain such an appendage) the date of this 
prince, and that of so important an event in the physical and political 
history of their regions. The vestiges of laige towns, now hurried 
in the sands, confirm the truth of this tradition, and several of 
them claim a high antiquity: such as tlie Rang'fnaJielt already 
mentioned, west of Bhutnair, having subterranean apartments still 
in good prescrvathui. An aged native of Bhandoo^ir (twenty-five 
miles south of Bhutnair) replied, to ray inquiry as to the rejcollec- 
tions attached to this place, that “it belonged to a Power prince 
who ruled once all these regions, when Sekunder Roomi attacked 
them.” 

put the Bhutti. the temporary possession of Bfautiiaif : but the sueceedixig 
y«»r again taken from them by the Bahtores. 

* This memoir was written in lS13>l4i and may contain many tnaeoUiaCieS, fnort 
vte very remote situat ion, and the difficulty of obtaining correct i^erniui^a^ 
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* An excursion from Haosi Hissar, our weste^ii frontier,, into 
these regions, would sooii put the truth of such traditions to the 
test, as far as these reported ruins are concerned; though what 
niight appear the remains of palaces of the Pramaras, the Jobyas, 
and the Jits of ancient days, to the humble occupant of abut 
in the desert, may only prove the foundations of some castellated 
building. But the same traditions are circulated with regard to 
the indre western desert, where the same kind of vestiges is said 
to exist, and the annals make mention of capitals, the sites of 
which are now utterly unknown. Considering the safety, and 
comparative ease, with which such a journey can be made, one 
cannot imagine a more agreeable pursuit, than the prosecution of 
archaeological inquiries in the northern deserts of Eajpootaua, where 
traditions abound, and where the existing manners, amongst such a 
diversity of tribes, would furnish ample materials for the portfolio, 
os well as for memoirs. Its productions, spontaneous or cultivated, 
though its botauical as well as zoological specimen^ may be limited, 
we know to be essentially different from those of Gaugetic India, 
and more likely to hud a parallel in the natural productions 
and phenomena of the gi'eat African desert. The Bhuttis, tlie 
Kliosas, the Bajurs, the Sahraea, the Maugulias, the Sodas, and 
various other nomadic tribes, present a wide field for observation; 
and the piiyslologist, when tired of the habits of man, may des¬ 
cend from the nobler animal to the lion, the wild ass, every kind of 
deer, tbe flocks of sheep which, fed on the succulent grasses, touch 
not water for six weeks together, while the various herbs, esculent 
plants and shrubs, salt lakes, natron beds, &c. would give abundant 
scope for commentary and useful comparison. He will discover no 
luxuries, and few signs of civilization; the jhopra (hut) constructed 
of poles and twigs, coated inside with mud and covered with grass, 
being little better than the African’s dwelling. 

We shall conclude this imperfect sketch of Bikaner and the 
desert with the names of several of their ancient towns, which may 
aid the search of the traveller in the regions on its northern border.— 
Abhore; Bunjarra ca Nuggur; Bung-Mabel; Sodul, or Sorutgurh; 
Machotal; B^ti-bung; Kali-bung; Kaliausir; Phoolra; Marote; 
^ilwarra; Gil warm; Bunni; Manick-Khur; Soor-sagurj Bhameui*; 
JKoriwalla; Kul-Dherani, 

Borne names in this list may be unimportant, but if two, or 
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evm ose, should be the means of eliciting s(mie knowledge of the 
past, the record will not be useless. 

Fhoolra and Marote have still some importance: the first is 
Tery ancient, and enumerated amongst the ‘ No-koti Maroo-ea* in 
the earliest periods of Pramara (vulg. Powar) dominion. I have 
no doubt that inscriptions in the ornamental nail-headed character 
belonging to the Jains will be found here, having obtained one 
from Lodorva in th e desert, which has been a ruin for nine centuries. 
Fhoolra was the residence of Lakha PJtoolani, a name well known 
to those versed in the old traditions of the desert He was cotem- 
porary with Sid Kae of Anhulwarra, and Udyadit of Dhar. 
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CHAPTEEI. 

Jessnlmer .—TVte derivation of its name.—The Rajpoots of Jesmlm&r 
called Bhattis, are of the Yadu race.—Descended from Bharat, 
king of Bharaiversha, or Indo-Seythia.—Restricted bounds of 
India of modern invention.—The ancient Hindus a naval people.--^- 
First seats of the Yadus in India, Pryaga, Mathura, and 
, Dvoarica.—Their itUernational tears. — Ileri, king of Mathura 
and Dwarica, leader of the Yadus.—Dispersion of his family .— 
His great grandsons Naha and Khira.—Naha driven from Dwarica, 
becomes prince of Marooathali, conjectured to be the Maru, or Merve 
of Iran.—Jhareja and Jtid-bhan, the sons of Khira.—The former 
^founds the sind-samma dynasty, and Jiid-bhan becomes prince of 
Behera in the Punjab.—Prithibahu succeeds to Naha in Maroo.—His 
son Balm.—-His posterity.—Raja Guj founds Gujni.—Attacked by the 
kings of Syria and Khorasan, who are repulsed.—Raja Guj attacks 
Cashmere.—His marriage.—Second invasion from Khorasan .— 
The Syrrnn king conjectured to be Antiochus.—Oracle predicts 
the loss of Gujni .— Guj slain .— Gujni taken:,—Prince Salbahan 
arrives in the Punjab.—Founds the city of SaWahana, S. V. 72.— 
Conquers the Punjab.—Marries the daughter of Jcypal Tuar of 
Delhi. — Re-conquers Gujni.—Is succeeded by Balund.—His nu¬ 
merous oj^spring .— Their conquests .— Conjecture regarding the 
Jadoon tribe of Eusofzye, that the Afghans are Yadus, not Yahudis, 
or Jews.—Balund resides at Salbahana.—“Assigns Gujni to his 
grcaidson Chakito, who becomes a convert to Islam and king of 
Khorasan.—The Chakito Moghuls descended from him.—Balund 
dies.—His son Bhatti succeeds.—Changes the patronymic of Yadu, 
or Jadoo, to Bhatti,—Succeeded by Mungul Mao.—His brother 
Mttsoor Kao and sons cross the Garah and take possession of tHie 
Lakhi jungle.—Degradation of the sons of Mungul Rao.—Tiey 
lose their rank as Rajpoots.—Their offspring styled Abhorias and 
Jut$.—2Vibeof 2hL — 2'he capital of Taasiles discovered.—Mungul 
Rao arrives in the Indian desert.—Its tribes. —His eon, Majum 
Kao, marries a princess of Amerkote,—His son Kehur.—Alliance 
teith the Deora of fkalore,—The foundation of Thanote, Ihid.— 
Kehur succeeds.—Thanote attacked by the BarcJta tribe .— 'Ihamte 
towpleled S. lifl.—Peace with tJte Barahas.—Mefleetwm^ 
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Jessuliosb is the mo^eri} name of a tract of country compr&bended, 
according to ancient geography, in Maroodhali, the desert of India. 
It is termed Mer in the traditional nomenclature of this regiooi from 
heing a rocky (mer) oasis in the heart of the sandy desert, interest¬ 
ing both from its physical features, and its position as the ultima 
2'hv.le of independent Hinduism. Yet, however entitled to regard 
from its local peculiarities or its products, the history of the tribe 
which inhabits it presents a still more ^engrossing subject for investi¬ 
gation. 

This tribe is the Bhatti, a branch of the Yadu or Jadoo race, 
whose power was paramount in India three thousand years ago; and 
the prince now governing this distant corner of India, claims descent 
from those Yadu kings who ruled from the Yamuna to the * world^s 
end,’* at that remote period. 

It were preposterous to expect to find, in the annals of a 
people so subject to the vicissitudes of fortune, an unbroken series 
of historical evidence in support of this ancestry; but they have 
preserved links of the chain which indicate original affinities. In 
tracing the Yadu-Bbatti history, two hypotheses alternately present 
themselves to our minds, each of which rests upon plausible grounds j 
the one supposing the Bhattis to be of Scy thic, the other of Hindu 
origin. This incongruity may be reconciled by pres uming the co- 
mixture of the two primitive races; by enlarging our views, and c6n- 
templatiug the barrier, which in remote ages separated scythia and 
India, as ideal; and admitting that the various commut^ies, from the 
Caspian to the Ganges, were members of one grand family, having 
a common language and common faith,f in that ancient central em¬ 
pire whose existen^'e has been contended for and denied by the first 
names in science the Bharatversha of the Hindus, the Indo- 


• Juggvt Coont, the point of land beyond Dwarics, the last strong-hold pf the 
T^os when their power was extinguished, 

T Menu says: "The following races of CsTtatriyas.hj ihm omission of holy 
rites, and by seeing no Bnahmaus, have gradaally sunk among men to'’'fche lowest of 
the fourth class (i. e. fiadra,); PattndroeaB, Odrat, and Vravirat; Ounhcgat f Tamnai, 
and Saea»; Paradat. Paklamt, CM»at, Ciratat, Peradat, and ChataJi,--‘Ait, 43 ana 
44, chap. X, page 346. 

' 2t is a great mistake to suppose the Bactrian Greeks are these Tamnas, who are 
descended from Yavan, fifth son of Yayat, third son of the patriarchal iNahus, tbbQ|:)i 
the Jonians may be of this race. The i^oasaxe the SaeeB, the races of Central Amb 
(the'Sm:ha Bajpoot); the the ancient Persians, or Gnebres; the 0imf, 

i|il^ inhabitants of China: and the CHatat, inhabitants of the, great anoey 
i)ioi#tajuas.(M«), whence Kho*<ohsim (the Catia vumtes of Ptolemy), corrupted to 

^sTYtBe fllustrioM Cuvier (p^estionB the existence of an amjient ceat»l Id^om, 
^Hoaete,'^ atoiw parZait d'Un ^onpire daiw U llaate- 
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» Scythic empire of king Blierat, son of Bndha, the ancestor of the 
Yadu-Bhattis, now confined to a nook of the desert. 

It would be vain to speculate upon the first colonization of 
India proper by the Rajeula, or ‘ royal tribes/ It appears to have 
possessed an indigenous population prior to the races of Surya, or 
Indu, though the genealogies which give the origin of these degrad¬ 
ed races of Cabas,* Bhils^ Meras, Goands, &c. assert that they were 
all from the ^me stem, and that their political debasement was the 
effect of moral causes. But as there is no proof of this, we must 
attribute the fable to the desire of the Brahmin archseologist to ac¬ 
count for the origin of all things. Modern enquiries into these mat¬ 
ters have been cramped by an erroneous and contracted view of the 
power of this ancient people, and the direction of that power. It 
has been assumed that the prejudices originating in Mooslem con¬ 
quest, which prevented the Hindu chieftain from crossing the forbid¬ 
den waters of the Attoc, and still more from “ going down to the sea 
in ships,” had always existed. But were it not far more difficult 
to part with erroneous impressions than to recieve new and correct 
views, it would be apparent that the first of these restrictions is of 
very recent origin, and on the other hand, that the Hindus of remote 
ages possessed great naval power, by which communication must 
have been maintained with the coasts of Africa,-!• Arabia, and Persia, 
as well as the Australian Archipelago.^ It is ridiculous, with all the 
knowledge now in our possession, to suppose that the Hindus always 
coufined the^elves within their gigautic barriers, the limits of mod¬ 
em India. The cosmography of the Poorana, imperfect and puerile 


Aaie .”—mr les Bevolutmu de la Surface du Glebe, p. 206.)—Who, then, were 
*‘the eons of Togarmah” (mentioned by Ezekiel) who conquered and long held Egypt? 

* The Caba race is almost extinct; it was famed, even in the days of Gnshua, as 
the savage inhabitants of Saurashtra. When the forester Bhil. who mortally wounded 
Crishna, was expressing his contrition for the unintentional act, he was forgiven, with 
the remark, that it was only retributive justice, as “ in a former birth,” as the godlike 
Eama. Crishna had slain him. Thus Bama appears as the subjugator and civilizer 
of these indigenous tribes, of whom the Cabas arc described as plundering Crishna’s 
fatpily after his decease. * 

t Whence the Hindu names of towns at the estuari^ of the Gambia and Senegal 
Divers, the Tambaconda and other eonda», already mentioned ? 

Mr. Maniden, at an early period of his researches into Hindu Utereture, shares 
the merit of discovering with Sir W. Jones, that the Malayan language, dis* 
teminated throaghont the Archiplago, and extending froip Madagascar to Easter 
IslanA a space of 200 dsgs. of londtnde, is indebted to the Sanscrit for a con¬ 
siderable number of its terms, and that the intercourse whjich'effected ^is was many 
centuries previous to their conversion to the Mahomedan religion. He is inclined to 
^nk that the point of commumcation was from Guzserat. The legends otf these 
islaudem also abound«with allusions to the Mahabkarat and Mamayma, (Bee 
Aai atic Bes. vol. iv. p. 226, Second Edition.) 

Since Mr. M. wrote, the revelatiou of the architectural antiquities in these isles, 
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tut it is, and some of the texts of Menu, afford abundant evidence of 
an intimate intercourse between the countries from the Oxus to the 
Ganges; and even in their allegories, we trace fresh str earns of know¬ 
ledge flowing into India from that central region, stigmatized in 
latter days as the land of the Barbarian ( MUUha). Menu corrobo¬ 
rates the Pooram, from which we infer the fact, that in distant ages 
one uniform faith extended from Samdwipat the continent of the 
Sacse, to the Ganges.* These observations it is necessary to premise 
before we attempt, by following the tide of Yadu migration during 
the lapse of thirty centuries, to trace them from Indraprastha, Su- 
rapura, Mathura, Pryaga, Bwarica, Judoo-ca-dang (the mountains of 
Jud), Behera, Gujrii in Zabulistan ; and again refluent into India, 
at Salbahana or Salpura in the Punjab, Tunnote, Derawul, Lodorva 
in the desert, and finally Jessulmer, founded in S. 1212, or 
A. D. 1166. 

Having elsewhere descanted at length on the early history of 
the Yadus,"!" we may refer those who are likely to take an interest 
in this discussion to that paper, and proceed at once to glean what 


consequent to British conquests, estftblishea the fact that they were colonized by the 
Suryas, whose mythological and heroic history is sculptured in their edifices and 
maintf^ed in their writings. Nor should we detip.air that similar discoveries may yet 
disclose the link which of yore connected India with Egypt, and to which Ceylon was 
but the first stepping'Stonc. That Hama possessed great naval means is beyond doubt, 
inherited from his ancestor Sagara * the sea-king,’ twenty generations before the hero of 
Lanka, which place I have long imaj^nod to be Ethiopia; whence ancient .writers 
assert Egypt to have had her institutions, and that the Ethiopians were of 'Indian 
origin. Cuvier, quotiiw Syncellus, even assigns the reign of Amenophis as the epoch 
of the colonization of Ethiopia from India.—Page 180 of his ‘Dheourg,' dtc. 

*'The cosmography of the Affni Pooran divides the world then known to the 
Hindus into seven dwipag, or continents : one of these is “ Saca-f|^]>a, whose in¬ 
habitants, descendml from Bup’ha, are termed Saceswara (i. e. mcce-lordg)." His 
(Bup’ha’s) ofbpring or descendants were Julud, Sookmar, Manichuk, Koorum, Ooturcs, 
Harbeeka, Drooma, each of whom gave his name to a Jthandf or divison (ott. Sook- 
markhand ?) The chief ranges of mountains were Juldus, Baivat, Siamah, Indue, 
Amki, Bim, and Kesar: " There were seven grand rivers, viz. Mug, Mugud, 
Arverna, Aso. The inhabiiafits worahip the sun.” 

Slight as this information is, we must believe that this Sacadwipa or Sacatai, 
is the Sqytbia of the Ancients; and the Saceswara (the Sacas of Menu), the Sacsi 
so well known to western history, the progenitors of the Parthians, whose first 
iad) king was Argaea. The snn-worship indicates the adorer of Mithras, the Mitra 
or^arya of the Hindu; the Arverna recalls the Araxex applied to the Jaxartes; 
while Julud, the pi^er name of the son of the first king of Sacadwi|M, appears to 
be the Juldus of the Tatar historian Abulgazi, who uses the same term as ooeA the 
Hindu, to designate a range of mountains. Whence this identity between Pooraidte 
and Tatar cosmography? 

“ A chief of the twice-bom tribe {i. e. Bramins) was brought by Vishnu’s cagl® fpom 
^acadu^, and thus have Sacadwipa Brahmins become known in Jamhtid wipa” (India). 
—Mr. Cmlebrooke on Indian Classes, Asiatic Bes. vol. v. p. 63. And Menu says that, 
i^ was only on their ceasing to sanction Brahmins residing amongst them, that tbe 
inhAb:bants of ^hese remote western regions became ‘ Mleteha,' or barbarians : 
tesUmdtaies which must be hu Id <»>nclu8ive of perfect intercourse and *mdprocity of 
sOnrimOnt. between the nations of Central Asia and India at periods the most remote; 

f " Essay on the Hindo nnd Theban Hercules,” ‘TranEaotioQS of th«, ireyaf 
ASiiic Bootety, vol. iii. 
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we c?HQ from, the satire ansals before us, from the death of their 
feader, Hert-Orishsa, to the dispersion of the Yadtis from India. 
The bare fact of their migration altogether out of India proper, 
proves that the original intercourse, which conducted Budha, 
the patriarch of the Yadu race, into India* (where he espoused Ella, 
a princess of the Surya race, and by whom his issue was multiplied), 
was not forgotten, though fifty generations had elapsed from the 
patriarchal Budha to Heri—to whom and the chronicle we return. 

“ Pryagaf is the cradle of tlie Yadus who are Somavansa (of 
the lunar race). Thence Matlmra founded by Prururwa remained 
for ages the seat of power. The name of Jadoo (Yadu), of whom 
there were fifty-six tribes,J became famous in the world, and of 
this race was the mighty Heri-Orishna, who founded Dwarica.” 

The grand international conflicts amongst the “ fifty-six Yadu 
tribes,” at Ourukhetra, and subsequently at Dwarica, are sufficiently 
kuowti lo the reader of Hindu history, and may be referred to else- 
where.§ These events are computed to have happened about 1100 years 
before Chirst. On the dispersion of these races many abandoned 
India, and amongst these, two of the many sons of Crishna. This 
deified leader of the Yadus had eight wives, and the offspring of 
the first and seventh, by a singular fate, now occupy what may be 
termed the outposts of Hinduism.il 

Bookmaui was the senior of these wives; and the eldest of her 
sons was Pridema, who was married to a princess of Bidurba; 
she bore him two sous, Anurad and Bujra, and from the latter the 
Bhattis claim deibent. Bujra had two sons, Naba and Khira. 


* The Jthagvat says, “ Budha (a wise man—a patriarch) came to Bharatkhand to 
perform penitential rites, and espoused Ella, by whom he Lad Frururwa (founder of 
Mathura), who had six sons, vm. Ayu, kxs. who carried on the lunar (Indn) races in 
India.” Kow this Ayu is likewise the patriarch of the Tatars, and in that language 
signifies the moon, a mate divinity both with Tatars and Kajpoota. Throughout there 
are traces of an original identity, which justifies the application of the term Indo> 
Scythic to the Yadu race — Vide Genealogical table. Vol. I. 

t i’ryaga is the modern Allahabad, at the confluence of the Jumna and Ganges, 
the capital of the Prasii of Megastbenes. 

t This is alternately called Chapun Cula. and Chapun Crore, ** fifty-six tribes,” and 
fifty-aix millions,” of Yadus. As they were long supreme over India, this number is 
not inadmissible, 

§ Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society, vol. iii. Vide paper entitled, “ Com¬ 
parison of the Hindu and Theban Hercules.” > 

I Jambnvati was the name of the seventh wife, whose eldest son was called 
Samba—‘he obtained possession of the tracts on both sides the Indus, and founded 
the dynasty, from which the Jhar^at are descended. There is every 

probahiUty tlmt Sambus, of Samba nagari i^Minagara), the opponent of Alexander, 
was a descendant of* Samba, son of Crishna. The Jhareja chronicloi, in ignorance m 
the origin of th^ titular appellation, say that their ” ancestors came from Sham, or 
Syria." , 
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“ When the Jadoos were extermittated in the .conflict %jb 
Bfrarica, and Heri had gone to heaven. Biijra was on his way from 
Mathura to see his father, but had only inarched twenty boss (forty 
miles), when he received intelligence of that event, which had 
swept away his kindred. He died upon the spot, when Naha was 
elected king and returned to Mathura, but Khira pursued his journey 
to Dwarica. 

" The thirty-six tribes of Bajpoots hitherto oppressed by the 
Tadiis, who had long held universal dominion, now determined to 
be revenged. Naba was compelled to fly the holy city [Dwarica]; 
he became prince of Manisthali in the west. 

“ Thus far frCm the Bhagvat, (says the Bhatti chronicler), and I 
continue the history of the Bhattis, by the Brahmin Sookhdherma 
of Mathura. 

“Naba had issue Prithibahn. 

“Khira had two sons, Jhareja and Jud-bhan.* 

“Jud-bban was on a pilgrimage; the goddess heard his vows; 

she awoke him from his sleep, and promised whatever he desired. 

'Give me land that I n>ay inhabit,’said the youth ; ' Bute in these 

hills,’ replied the goddess, and disappeared. When Jnd-‘bhan awoke^ 

and was yet pondering on the vision of the night, a confused noise 

assailed him; and looking out, he discovered that the prince of the 

connfery had just died without issue, and they were disputing who 

should succeed l im. The prime minister said, ‘ he dreamed that 

a descendant of Crishna had arrived at B efiera' -j^and p r oposed to 

* Jid, Jad, Jadoo, are the various morlee of proaonncing Vadu in the JBJtaiha, or 
spoken dialects of the west. Jvd-ihan, ‘ the rocket of the Yados,' would imply the 
knowledge of gunpowder at a very remote period. 

t The precise knowledge of the topogranhv of these regions, displayeil in the 
Bhatti annals, is tne most satisfactory proof of their authenticity. In the pi^nt 
day, it would be in vain to aak any native of Jcssnlmer the position of the ‘’bill of 
Jud,*'or the site of Bebera ; and but for the valuable translation of Baber’s Memoijs, 
by Mr. Biakine, we should have been unable to ackluce the following testimony, 
^ber crossed the Indus the nth February 1619, and on the 19tb. between that river 
and one of its great towns, the Behat, he readied the vary tract where the descendant 
of Crishna established himself twenty-five centuries before, BaberMys, “ Seven hn 
from BiAreh to the north there is a hill. ThisbilHn the Zefer Ifiameh (HUtoiynf 
Timoor), and other hooks, is called the Hill of Jud. At first I was jgnmwnt pt the 
origin of its. name, but afterwanls discovered that in tins bill there were M'o. raoee 
of men descended of the same father. One tribe is called Jad, the other Jehlnbeh. 
From old 'times thev haye been the rulers and lords of the inhabitants of thiahitt, 
ajxA of <iie 11$ and Ulwie$ (political divisions) between Nilab and iflehre^. Their 
power is exwted in a friendly and brotherly way.. They cannot tdre.fromthign 
wbateTer they please. They take a* thdr share a portion that has been fladd, fejM 
very reamie timm. Thr Jpd is di vided into various branches or |amilie|r *a W«fl .#> 

, the.. Jenjaheh. The diief man mmcfiigst them gets the name of 

j?, 

vv' Hsr«i^ uonfizmation that this Hindu colony pxsservad *11 ihair oslyuill 
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Bwk him out Uud loveet hi*» W their prince. All asseuted. a«4 
Jud*bhatt was elected kiug. He-becewie a great prince, hadauu- 
xuerous progeny, and the place of their abode was henceforth styled 
Judoo-ea-dang, ‘the mountaius of Judoo,’ 

^PrithiMu (‘the arm of the earth'), son of Naha, prince of 
Marusthali, inherited the insignia of Sri-Crishua with the regal 
umbrella {ekhstri) made by Viswacarma. He had a son Bahubal, 
(‘ strong arm’), who espoused Camlavati, daughter of Vijya Sing, 
Prince of Malwa, who gave in dawer {daeja)* one thousand horses 
of Khorasan, one hundred elephants, pearls, gems, and gold innu¬ 
merable, and five hundred handmaids, with chariots and bedsteads 
of gold. The Puar (Pramar) Camlavati became the chief queen 
and bore her lord one sou, 

” Baku, killed by a fall from his horse ; he left one son, 

**‘8oobahu, who was poisoned by his wife, a daughter of Mund 
Baja Ghohan of Ajmere : he left a sou, 

who reigned twelve years. He was married to Soobha^ 
Soondri, daughter of Ber Sing, prince of Malwa. Having, when 
pregnaut, dreamed that she was delivered of a white elephant, the 
astrologers, who interpreted this as an indication of greatness, 
desired he might be named Gnj: i* as he approached manhood, 
the coco-nut came from Jud-bhan, prince of Poorvhd^i (the eastern), 
and was accepted. At the same time tidings arrived that from 
the shores of the ocean, the barbarians ( Mletcha ), who had 
formerly attacked SoobaJiuX were again advancing, having Ferid 

. . . ' H I I—' - I I I 

maaaei’s aud caatoaiB erea to Baber’s day. The tribe of Jenjubehs, beyond a doubt, 
is the tribe of Johya, so celebrated in the region skirting the Sutlej, and which will 
be noticed hereafter. 1 presented a small work entirely relating to their history, 
to the Boyai Asiatic Society. As Baber says Uiey are of the same family as the 
Juds, they are probably the descendants of Jinj, the bi’other of Bfaatti, who changed 
the &tmily patrotojmicfrom Jadoo or Judoo to Bhatti; and thus it appears, that when 
tbe elder braoch was driven from Gujni, they jwjireated amongst their relations 
of the hill* of dud, Baber was quite enamoured with the beauty of the bill of Jud, 
which, with it* lake and valleys, he describes as a miniature Ca^mere.-—P. 265. 

• The Pramars were formerly the most powerful (lotentates of central India. 
BaBdineida,and bedstead* of gold, were always a part of the or dower <4- 

'^AhuUaxi mentions.Joga as prince of Gasmien and Cashmere, who wa* slain 
hf <OgB* Shan, the Patriareh of the Tatar tribes. 

X In this early portion of the annals there is a singular mixture of hi*tor<!al 
facts, nod iteppeam that the Yadu scnbes confound their connections with the Bynan 
wod Baotrian Greeks, and with the first Mooslem oonquerora. Imperfect ** is thi* 
Aotice of Soobaha, hm Sod Bijh, and grandson Guj, who were thus aswiied by Fend 
hf Khoiasaa (Bactria), and hit auxilimry, the kmg of Boom ^ym), we havew. 
nowei^ul alluBiou to Antioebus the Great, who, two hundred and four years before 
Christ, invaded Bactria and Indisiv Amongst, the few facts left of this expedition 
Is JUS' treaty with Sopbsgaaenus, the Indian monarch, in Which the Syrian king 
Itipttlaisd for s tiibiiM ift nlephsnts. . Theis an, even in fhm medley of muaents, 
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Bhah of Khorasan at tho head of four lakhs of horse, from wliom’ 
the people fled iu dismay. The Baja sent scouts to obtain accurate 
intelligence, and marchpd to Harreou to meet him ; while the 
foe encamped two coss from Koonjsheher.* A battle ensued, in 
which the invader was defeated with the loss of thirty thousand 
men, and four thousand on the part of the Hindus. But the 
foeman rallied, and Baja Bijh, who again encountered him, was 
wounded and died just as prince Guj returned with Hansavati, his 
bride, daughter of Jud-bhan of the east. In two battles the king 
of Khorasan was vanquished, whe«i he obtained an auxiliary in the 
king of Boom {Romi^pati), to establish the Koran and the law of 
the prophet in infidel lauds. While the armies of the Asuras were 
thus preparing their strength, Baja Guj called a council of ministers. 

grounds for imagining that Sopbagasenus is the Yadu prince of Gnjni. Whether, 
out of Soobahu and Guj, the Greeks manufactured their Sojibagasenus, or whether 
prince Guj could have been entitled Soobagh’h-sen, in compliment to his mother, 
Soubag’h-Sooudri, of Malwa, must be left for the speculative to decide. It is not 
unlikely that the nature of the tribute, said to have been elephants, which the 
Indian agreed to furnish to the Greek prince, may have originated with the name 
of (hij, which means ‘ elephant.’ 

There is at the same time much that refers to the early progress of Islam in 
these regions of central Asia. Price, in bis excellent hisUxy, extracting from the 
.E%plau»«t-ul‘Akhar. says, “ Hejaiigc was entrusted with the government of Khorasan, 
and Obaidoolah with heistan, who bad orders from Jiejauge, hie superior, to invade 
Cauhul. whose prince was Reteil or Betpeil, w’hom the Author 8ii(>}K>8e8 cither a Tatar 
or Hindu prince. Artfully retiring, he drew the Mahomedan army into the defiles, 
and blocking up the rear, cut off their retreat, and Otmidoolah was compelled to 
purchase his liberation by the payment of seven hundred thousand dirhems.” 

This the seventy-eighth year oi the Hegira, or A.l). 697. Conjoined to what 
follows, it appears to h.ave reference to Rijh. father of Guj. Again, 

” Obaidoilliih and A bdoorchmau invaded Seistau with forty thousand men. The 
prince of f'ttubul ttied the same maiioiuvre. but was outwitted by the Mahomedan, 
who conquered a great part of Caubul and acquired great booty, with which hO 
returned to heistau. to the great displeasure of Hejauge ; and Abdoorebmaii entered 
into a confederacy witli :^tpeil to attacik Hejauge, and absolve Caubul from tribute, 
Moghairah was the successor of Abdooiehman iu Khurasan, wliile bis father, Mohilel, 
was employed beyond the Jehoou, but died at Meru of a Uuruiug diairboea, bequeath¬ 
ing his government to Yezxid.”' 

This account of Mogbsirah’s {the governor of Khorasan) death, while carrying 
on war against the Hindu Betpeil ot Caubul, has much analogy to the sudden death 
of Mamritiz the foe of Kijb of Zabulisthan. One thing is now proved, that 
princes of the Hindu faith ruled over all these regions in the first ages of Islamism,. 
and mode frequent attempts, for centuries after, to reconquer them. Of this fact, 
Baber gives us a most striking instance in his description of Gujni, or, as be writes, 
Uhomi. He says, ” 1 have seen, in another history, that when the Rai Hind 
besiegc^d Subaktegin in Ghasni. Subaktegin ordered dead fiesh and other impuritiS to bd 
thrown into the fountain, when there instantly arose a tempest and hurricane, with rain 
and snow, and by this device he drove away the enemy.” Baber adds, X m^e then 
inquiry in Ghazni for this wail, but nolwdy could give me the slightest inferination 
regarding it,’’ p-150. Doubtless, when Baber conquered India, and beemne betthr 
acquaint^ wiili the Hindu warriors, he would have got to the bottom of this anecdote,, 
find have seen that ihe success of the :>'»«(! of Subakt^n arose out of thereiigioa 
of his foes, w'ho could not use water thus contaminated by the flefdi of tmcted 
k^e. The celebrated BaJLabhi was reduced by the same stratagem. 

. !* Neither of tkcbe ^wns ap^ars in any map. '‘There is a Ko<mj Beehi^ 

n Khuraban, and a Benjhis; in Balk.^’—Sir W,OMel^* Mn WuMlt 
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‘There being no strong-hold of importance, and it being impossible 
to stand against numbers, it was determined to erect a fortress 
amidst the mountains of the north. Halving summoned ids friends 
to his aid, he sought council of the guardian goddess of his race; 
who foretold that the power of the Hindus was to cease, but com¬ 
manded him to erect a fort and call it Gnjni. Wldle it was ap¬ 
proaching completion, news came that the kings of Hoorn and 
Kliorasan were near at hand : 

Roomi-pat, Klutratan-pat, hae, gai, paVhur, pai, 

Chinta tera, chith legi; soono JuA-pat Mae.* 

“ The stick wounded the drum of the Jadoo prince ; the army was 
formed, gifts were distributed, and the astrologers were commanded 
to assign such a moment for marching as might secure the victory, 

“ Thursday ( Vi-ishpatwar) the 13th of Magh, the enlightened 
hair 'of the moon, wlien one ghurri of the day had fled, was the 
auspicious hour ; and the drum of departure sounded. That day 
he inarched eight coss, and encamped at Doolapur. The combined 
kings advanced, but in the night the Shah of Khorasan died of 
indigestion. When it was reported to the king of Room (Shah 
Secuuder Roomi) that Shah Mamraiz was dead, he became alarmed 
and said, ‘ while we mortals have grand schemes, in hand, he above 
has other views for us.’ Still his army advanced like waves of the 
ocean ; caparisons and chains clank on the backs of elephants, 
while instruments of war resound through the host. Elephants 
move like walking mountains; the sky is black with clouds of dust; 
bright helms reflect the rays of the sun. Four coss (eight miles) 
separated the hostile armies. Raja Guj and his chieftains perform¬ 
ed their ablutions, and keeping the /oginisf in their rear, advanced 
to the combat. Each host rushed on like famished tigers; the 
earth trembled ; the heavens were overcast; nor was aught visible 
in the gloom but the radiant helm. War-bells resound; horsey 
neigh ; masses of men advance on each other, like the dark rolling 
clouds of JBhadooo. Hissing speeds the feathered dart; the lion- 
roar of the warriors is re-echoed; tlie edge of the sword deluges 
the ground with blood; on both sides the blows resound on the 

• '’The kiig of Koom anb the king of Khoraasu, with horse Chae) elephants (gai 
or gvg) caparisons (pabhur) and foot-soldiers {pai or paeA) [are at hand]. 
Beware, let it enter your mind, oh Eae, Lord of the Judoos J” 

f Tiio unulean spirits ol liaJ{;>oot martial my thology, who feed on the slam. 
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i(»iackUiig bones. Here was Jud*Bae, there the Khans and Ameem, * 
' as if Time had encountered his fellow. Mighty warriors strew 
earth ; heroes fall in the cause of their lords. The army of the 
Shah ded; he left twenty-five thousand souls entangled in the net 
of destruction; he aWudoned elephants and horses, and even his 
throne. Seven tliousand Hindus lay dead on the field. The drum 
of victory resounded, and the Jadoon returned triumphant to his 
capital. 

On Sunday, the 3rd of Bysak, the spring season (Fasani), the 
Kohini Nakhatra, and Samvat Dherma-raja (IWw/it/wra) 8008,^ 
seated on the throne of Qujni, he maintained the Jadoon race. With 
this victoiy his power became firm: he conquered all the countries 
to the west, and sent an ambassador to Cashmere to call its prince 
Kandrupkelf to bis presence. But the prince refused the summons: 
he said the world would scoff at him if he attended the stirrup of 
another without being first worsted in fight. Raja Guj invaded Cash¬ 
mere ; and married the daughter of its prince, by whom he had a son, 
called Salbabau. 

“ When this child had attained the age of twelve, tidings of 
another invasion came from Khorasau. Raja Guj shut himself up 
lor three entire days in the temple of Culadevi: I on the fourth day 
the goddess appeared and revealed to him his destiny; that Chijut 
would pass &om his hands, but that bis posterity would re-iuherit it, 
not as Hindus but as Mooslems; and directed him to send his sou 
Salbabau amongst the Hindus of the east, there to erect a city to 
be named after him. She said that he would have fi>fteeu sous, 
whose issue would multiply ; * that he (Raja Guj) would fall in the 
defence of Gujui, but would gain a glorious reward hereafter.* 

"Having heard his fate revved, Raja Guj convened his fami¬ 
ly and kin, and on preterme of a pilgrimage to Jowala<inookhi,§ h» 
^used them to depart, with the prince Salbahan, for the eust. 

" Soon after the foe approached within five coss df Gujni. 
Leaving therein his uncle Seydeo for its defence, Raja Guj marched to- 
meet him. The king of Khorasau divided his army into five divisions; 

* This date is... eircamstantial, and might be fixed <» disproved by caloalatioa f. 

. ]h^«r(::g«;a.eo«s mixture ot such widely separated incidents |8 those iq By ick 
I fa^dniaii and Mahomedan History did nc^t deter ns from the attempt. : 

' T Ho such name appears in; Wilson’s Taringini. 'f ' 

. t Tntelaiy goddess, or the race (aula^,^ ^ 

' / I This volcano is a weUtkncdm j^ace of ptlgrimsige in the fiewalulc atoantanii. 
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the Raja formed hia into three: a deaperate conflict eiaaued, in which 
both the king and the Baja were slain. The battle lasted fire 
puharg* and a hundred thousand Meers and thirty-thousand Hindus 
strewed the field. The king’s son invested Gujni; for thirty days 
it was defended by Seydeo, when he performed, the -S'aAia.f and 
nine thousand valiant men gave up their lives. 

“When tidings of this fatal event were conveyed to Salbahan, 
for twelve days the ground became his bed.J He at length reached 
the Punjab, where he fixed on a spot with abundance of water, and 
having collected his clansmen around him, he laid the foundation 
of a city which he named after himself, Salbahanpur. The sur¬ 
rounding Bhoraias attended, and acknowledged his supremacy. 
Seventy-two years of the era of Vicraraa had elapsed when Salba¬ 
hanpur was founded, upon Sunday, the 8th of the month of Bhadoon.§ 

“ Salbahan conquered the whole region of the Punjab. He 
had fifteen sons, who all became Rajas: viz, Balund, Rasaloo, 
Dhurmungtid, Vacha, Roopa, Soondur, Lekli, Juskurn, Naima, Maut, 
Neepak, Gangeou, Jugeoti ; all of whom, by the strength of their 
own arms, established themselves in independence. 

“ The coco-nut from Raja Jeypal Tuar was sent from Delhi, 
and accepted.il Balund proceeded to Delhi, whose prince advanced 
to meet him. On his return with his bride, Salbahan determined 
to redeem Gujni from the foe and avenge his-father a death. He 
cros-sed the Attok to encounter Jellal, who advanced at the head of 


• A ouhar is one-fourth of the day. 

+ For a description of this rite, see Vol. I. p. Ml. 

1 In conformity with the Hindu ordinances of or mourning. 

I Here ie another circumstantial date, S. 72, or A.D, 16, for the foundation of 
Salbabana in the Punjab, by the fugitive Yadu pnnce from Gujni. Of its exact 
position we have no means of judging, but it could not have been remote from 
Lahore. It may be deemed a fortunate coincidence that 1 should discover that 
ancient inscription (Vol, I. p. 837) of this capital, styled Salpoor, governed by a 
Qete or Jit in the fourth century ; which suggested the idea (which many facts tend 
to prove), whether these Yadus (whose Illegitimate isstte, as will anpear in the 
sequtd, are called Juts) may not be the Ynti or Getes from Central Asia. The 
coincidence of the date of Salbahan-Yadu with that of the Saca Salivahan, the Talc, 
will not fail to strike the enquirer into Hindu autiqniltieb : and it is not the least 
curious dreumstanoe, that these Yadus, or Yuti, displacea theFaksbae, or Tak, from 
this region, as will appear immediately. In further ooitolMgation, see notes 2 and 
4, p. 639 and Inscriprions, II, p. 889 and VI, p. 847. 

I At every page of these annals, it is evident that they have been triU!)>!eribed 
^some ignoramus, who has jumbled together ervents of andhnt and modem i^te. 

prince of Delhi might have been Jeypal, but if we are to place any faith in 
tka chronology of the Tuar race, no prince of this family diUld be, synchronota with 
the Yadu ^l^ahan. I am" inclined to think that the, emigmt^ of Salbduin’s 
g^oestom from Dujni wns at a much later period than S; 72, as I shall note as we 
|rri>o6ed. 
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twenty thoumud men. Crowned with victory, be regained posaesaiou^ 
of Oyni, where lie lejfb Balund, and returned to lus capital in the 
Punjab : he soon after died, having ruled thirtj-three years and 
nine months. 

“ Balund succeeded. His brothers had now established them¬ 
selves in all the mountainous tracts of the Punjab. But the Toorkt* * * § 
began rapidly to increase, aud to subjugate all beneath their sway, 
and the lands around Gnjni were again in their power.. Balund had 
no minister, but superintended in person all the details of his govern¬ 
ment. He had seven sons : Bliatti, Bhupati, Kullur, Jinj, f Surmor, 
Bhyusrecha, Mangreo. The second son Bhupati ( i. e. lord of the 
earth) had a son, Chakito, from whom is descended the Chakito 
{Chagitai) tribe. | 

“ Chakito had eight sons, vis. Deosi, Bharoo, Khemkhan, Nahur, 
Jeypal,§ Dharai, Beejli-Khan, Shah Summund. 

“Balund, who resided at Salbahaupur, left Gajni to the charge 
of his grandson Chakito ; and as the power of the barbarian {mletcha) 
increased, he not only entertained troops of that race, but all his nobles 
were of the same body. They offered, if he would quit the religion 
of his fathers, to make him master of Balich Bokhara, where dwelt 
the Oosbek race, whose king had no offspring but one daughter. 
Chakito married her, and became king of Balich Bokhara, and lord 
of twenty-eight thousand horse. Between Balich and Bokhara runs 
a mighty river, and Chakito was king of all from the gate of Balich- 
shan to the face of Hiudusthan; and from him is descended the tribe 
of Chakito Mognls.ll 


* Toorlk M the term in the dialects which the Hindus apply to the races from 
Central Asia, the Tvr^ghia of the Pooranat, 

t Doubtless the ancestor of the Johys race, termed the Jenjuheh by Baber, and who 
dwelt with the Juds in the hills of Jud. the Juddoo-ca-dang of the Bhatti 3IS8, 

^ t However curious this aa;srtijn, of the Chagitais being descended from the 
Yadus, it ought not to surprise us : I repeat, that all-these tribes, whether termed 
Indo-Scythic or Tatar, prior to Islaraism, professed a faith which may be termed 
Hinduism. 

§ As it Is evident the period has reference to the very first years oi tslamism, and 
it is stated that the sons of Guj were to be proselytes, it is by no means improbable 
that this is Jeypal. tlif infidel prince of Kbwaream,—See Price’s Mahomedan History. , 
II This is a most important admission of the proselytism of the ancient lado- 
ftcythic Ya*itt princes io the faith of Islam, though there can be no reasonable doubt of 
it, Temugin, better known by his wew, Juugeez, the father of Chagitai, 

■according to the Mahomedan historians, is term^ an infidel, and so was thp 

father of Mahomod of Khwarezne : the one was of the Getio or Yuti race; the o&er, 
hla ttame discloses, of the Tak or’Takshac, the too grand races of central Asia.--»Tbe 
ins^iton ot this pedigree in this place completely vitiates chronology r yet for whai^ 
it could have been interpolated, if hot founded on some^fact we oUnxMiife 
forpuse. ^ 
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• Kullur, third son of Baluud, had eight sous, whose desceudsuita 
«ro designated Kullur.* Their names were, Seodas, Ramdas, Asso, 
Kistua, Samoh, Qaogo, Jessu, Bhago; almost all of whom became 
Moosulmauns. They are a numerous race, inhabiting the mouutauous 
countries west of the river,f and notorious robbers. 

*'‘Jinj, the fourth son, had seven sous; Chanapo, Goku!, Mehraj, 
Hiinsa, Bhadoo, Basso, Juggo, all whose issue bore the name of 
Jinj; I and in like manner did the other sous became the patriarchs 
of tribes. 

’ “ Bhatti succeeded his father Balund. He conquered fourteen 
princes, aud added their fortunes to his own. Among his effects, he 
reckoned twenty-four thousaud mules § laden with treasure; sixty 
thousand horse, and innumerable foot. As soon as he mounted the 
gadi, he assembled all liis forces at Lahore preparatory to the teeka^ 
doiidi. destined against Beerblian Bhagel, lord of Kenekpur. 
Beerbhan fell in the battle which ensued, at the head of forty 
thousaud men. 

“ Bhatti had two sons, Mungul Rao and Musoor Rao. With 
Bhatti, the patronymic was changed, aud tlie tribe thenceforth was 
distinguished by his name. 

“ Mnngul Rao succeeded, but his fortune was not equal to that 
ef his fathers. Dhoondi, king of Guzni, with a mighty force, invad¬ 
ed Lahore;^ nor did Mungul Rao oppose him, but with his eldest son 


* We can, by means of the valuable translation of the Commentaries of Baber, 
tHKje many of these tribes. 

T , It has already been stated, that the fifteen brothers of Balund established thcn]> 
selves in the mountainous }>art8 of the Punjab, and that his sous inherited th'^se West 
of the Indus, or Damaun. The Afghan tribes, whose supposed genealogy from the Jews 
has excited so much curiosity, and who now inhabit the regions conquered by the sons 
of aalbahan, are possibly Yadus, who. on conversion, to give matt eclat to their antiquity 
converted Yetdu into Yahudi, or Jew, and added the rest of the story from the Koran. 
That grand division of Afghans called the Ktisof:.ye, or ‘ .Sons of Joseph,’ whose origiuai 
cohutry Caubul and Guzni, yet retain the name of Jadoon (vulgar of Yadu), as one 
of their principal subdivisions; and they still occupy a jxisition in the hilly region 
oast of the Indus, conquered Ijy the sons of B.'iiuud. It would bo a curious fact could 
we prove the Afghans not Yahndu but Yadm, ' ^ 

J Doubtless the junction of Jinj with that of Johya, another numerous tribe 
formed the Jenjuheh of Baber; the Johyas of the Bhatti annals, now known only by 

name^ut whose history forms a volume. Tine sous of Jinj have left numerous traces_ 

Jenji^ on the Garah ; JinjinialU in the desert, &c. 

§ Even the mention of an animal unknown in the deserb of India, evinces the 
ancient source whence these annals are compiled. Had the Yadu colony at this -.luriod 
ob^iacd a footing in the desert, south of the Sutlej, the computatioa would have been 
by cB,niel-Ioa<is, not by mulet, 

f See Vol. I. p. 398, for an account of this military foray, 
f This would,alinost imply that Lahore and Sall>ahaua wete one and the saAe 
pl»(^ but from what follows, thh. intervening distance could not have been great be- 
tweM the two cities. There is a Sangala, south of Lahore, near the altars of Ale.van- 
dfliTi'mid a Sailkote in our modern maps. Salbahana, Saibabiuipur, or simply Salpoora, 

32 
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fled into the wilds on the b&uks of the river. The foe then invested 
Salbahaopur, where r^ded the family t)f the Raja; but Musoor Rao 
escaped and fled to the Lakhi Juugle.* There being only a cultivat¬ 
ing peasantry in this tract, he overcame them, and became master 
of the country. Musoor Rao had two sons, Abhe Bao and Sarun 
Bao. The elder, Abhe Bao, brought the whole Z<akhi Juugle under 
his control, and his issue, which multiplied, became famous as the 
Abhoria Bhattis. Sarun quarrelled with and separated from his 
brother, and his issue descended to the rank of cultivators, and are well 
known as the Sarun Juts.’f 

“ Mungut Bao, the son of Bhatti, and who abandoned bis king¬ 
dom, had six sons: Mujum Rao, Kullursi, Moolraj, Seoraj, Phool, 
Eewala. 

“ When Mungul Rao fled from the king, his children were se¬ 
creted in the houses of his subjects. A Bhomia named Satidas, of 
the tribe of Tak,l whose ancestors had been reduced from power 
and wealth by the ancestors of the Bhatti prince, determined to 
avenge himself, and informed the king that some of the children were 
concealed in the house of a banker (sahoocar). The king sent the Tak 
with a party of troops, and surrounded the house of Sridhar, who was 
earned before the king, who swore he would put all his family to death 
if he did not produce the young princes of Salbahana. The alarmed 

may have erected on the mins of Kampilana^ari, We may hope that researches 
in that yet rintoached region, the Punjab, will afford much to the elucidation 
ancient history. 

The Lakhi Jungle is well known in India for its once celebrated breed of hones, 
extinct within the last twenty years. 

t Thus it is that the most extensive ^pricultural races spread all over India, 
called Jat$ or Jits, have a tradition that they are descended from the Yada race, (qu. 
Yuti 7) and that their original country is Candabar. Such was stated to me as the ori^n 
of the Jatsof'Bianaand Bhurtpur. Why the descendants of Sarun assumed the name 
of Juts is nut stated. 

* This incidental mention of the race of Tak. and of its being in great considera¬ 
tion on the settlement of the Yaflus in the Punjab, is very important. I hare given 
a sketch of this tribe (Vol. I. p. 111S but since I wrote it, I bare discovered the capital 
of the Tak, and on the very spot where T should have expected the Hte of ThariHa, 
the capital of Taxiles. tlus friend of Alexander. In that sketch I hesitated not to 
say, that the name was not personal, but arose from his being the head of the Takehao 
or tribe, which is connrmed. It is to Baber, or rather to bis translator, that I 
am indebted for this discovery. In describing the limits of Bang, Baber tbre men¬ 
tions it: “ And on the west is Besht, which isalso called Bazar and Thk }" to wfaidi the 
erudite translator adds, '* Tak is said long to hare been the espital of Banum." In 
Mr. Eiphinstone's map, Bazar, which Baber makes identical with Tak, is a few miles 
north of the city of Attoc. There is no question that both the tirer and city were, 
nmned after the race of Tak or laksbac, the Hagransi, or ' saaite rads,'who 



j'be MsMhHrai describes tbe wars between Janmejaya and the ]^i^baos, to 
on lUteiy king the death of fait father Parikhit, emperor hf Indxaptasiha, or BeHiu ; 
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Hbauker protesteil he had do children of the Rajahs, for that the infants 
who enjoyed his protection ware the ofJapring of a Bhoraia, who had 
fled, on the invasion, deeply in his debt Bat the king ordered him 
to produce them; he demanded the name of their village, sent for 
the Bhomias belonging to it, and not only made the royal infants of 
Salbahana eat with them, but marry their daughters. The banker 
had no alternative to save their lives hut to consent: they were brought 
forth iu the peasant’s garb, ate with the husbandmen (Juts), and 
were married to their daughters. Thus the oflfepring of Kullur-rai 
became the Kullorea Jats; those of Moondraj and Seoraj, the Moonda 
andSeora Jats; while the younger boys.Phool and Kewala, who were 
passed off as a barber (nae), and a potter (kkomar), fell into that 
class. 

“ Mungul Bao, who found shelter in the wilds of the Garah, 
crossed that stream and subjugated a new territory. At this period, 
the tribe of Baraha* inhabited the banks of the river; beyond them 
were the Boota Rajpoots of Bootaban.f In Poogul dwelt the Pra-- 
mara in Dhat the Soda § race ; and the Lodra li Rajpoots • in 
Lodorva. Here Mungul Rao found security, and with the sanction 
of the Soda prince, he fixed his future abode in the centre of the 
lauds of the Lodras, the Barahas, and the Sodas. On the death of 
Mungul Rao, he was succeeded by 

“Mujuiu Rao, who escaped from Salbabanpur with his father. 
He was recognized by all the neighbouring princes, who sent the 
usual presents on his accession, and the Soda prince of Ainerkote 
made an offer of his daughter iu marriage, which was accepted, and 
the nuptials were solemnized at Amerkote. He had three sons, 
Kehur, MoolrajjIT and Gogli. 


* The name! of these Bajpoot races, several of which are now blotted from the 
page of exietence, prove the hdeiity of the original manuscript. The Barahas are now 
Mahomedans. 

t I'he Boota is amongst the extinct tribes. 

t Poogul from the most remote times has been inhabited by the Pramar noe. It 
is one ckE the Ne^JCcti Maroo-ca, the nine iutstlet of the desert. 

4 The Bodat of Amerkote have inhabited the desert from time immemorial, and 
are in ell probatdiity the Sogdi of Alexander. See Vol. 1. p. 100. 

J Lodorva wUl be described hcteafter. 

^ MoolraJ had three scms, Bajpal, Lohwa, and Choobar. Tiie>4Mir son bid two tons, 
Sanno and Geemb) the firet of whom bad &ve sons, Dhookur^ Pohoit, Bond, K.oo1|qo, 
Jeypal, ail of whom had ijisae, and became heads of claus. The desoendants of Qeegoh 
bore rite name of Hhengar chiefs of Ohmar 7) The andsls of all these states 
abound with similar minute gboeelogical details, which to the Rajpoots twe of.the 
bi^^est importance in enabling them to trace the affinities of famUiesi bat which it is 
imperauve to omit, as they possess no interest for the xeadw. I ; have 

extracted the names of the issue of Moolraj to shew this. The R|ie%hrs were famed is 
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Kehar became renia\;rned for his explcfita. Hearitig of a caraTunT 
{htfila) of five hundred horses going from Arore* to Mooltan, he 
pursued them with a chosen baud disguised as camel-merchants, 
and came up with his prey across the Punjnud,i* where he attached 
and captured it, and returned to his abodei By such exploits he 
became known, and the coco-nut (mr/il) was sent to Mujnni Rab, 
and his two elder sons, by Allansi Deora, of Jhalore. The nuptials 
w'ere celebrated with great splendour, and on their return, Kehur 
laid the foundation of a castle, which he named Tunnote in honour 
of Tunno-devi. Ere it Was coinpleted, Rao Mujum died. 

“ Kehur succeeded. On his accession, Tunnote was attacked 
by Jesrit, chief of the BamhaSjJ because it was erected on the 
bounds of his tribe; but Moolraj defended it, and the Barabas were 
compelled to retire. 

“On Mungul war (Tuesday), the full-moon of Magh, S. 787§ 
(A.D. 731), the fortress of Tunnote was completed, and a temple 
erected to Tunno-Mata. Shortly after a treaty of peace was formed 
with the Barahaa, which was concluded by the nuptials of their 
chief with the daughter of Moolraj.” 

Having thus fairly fixed the Yadu Bliatti chieftain in the land 


tlie peninsula of Saniashtra—nine of them ruled in Joonajrur Gimar ; and bat for 
tins incidental relation, their origin must have ever remained contsealed from the 
archseologist, as the race has long been extinct. On some future day I hope to present 
a sketch of Khcitgar’s jialace, on the sacred mount Girnar. to the public. 

* The »‘mains of t lisonce famous town, the ancient capital of the upper valley 
of the Indus. I had the haf)piiies8 to discover by means of one of my parties, in 1811. 
It is the Alor*‘ of Abulfazil, the capital of Kaja behris. whoso kingdom cxtendeil north 
to Cashmere, and .south to the ocean; and the Asmir of B'Anville, who, on the 
authority of E bn Haukai, says, Aztmr ext prexque, eimparahle a Multan pmr la 
grandeur." He mhis, tiuit Aziai places it trente parufangeg tie Mamora." If 
Alahsora is the ancient Bekher (capital of the Sogdi), we should read three instead of 
thirty. See Map, Voi, 1, 

t Punjnvd is the name which the Indus bears immediately below the point of 
confluence of the livestrcauri ipunj-nadi"). The mere mention of sneh terms as the 
Pnnjmd, and the ancient Ar,>rp, stamps these annals with awthentieity, however 
they may be deformed by the Interpolations and anachronisms of ignorant copyists. 
Of Arorc.orthe Pnnjnod, excepting the regular or messengers, perhaps not an 
Individual living in JessuJmer conld now speak. 

t This shews that the Boraha tribe was of the same faith with the ^sdo Bhaiti y 
in fact “ the star of Islam” did not shine in these regions for some time after, altheugh 
Omar, in the first century, had established a colony of the faithful at Bekher, afterwa:^ 
Mansoora. The Bsrahas are mentioned by Pottinger in his travels in Balochistan. 

$ There are bni six descents given from Salbsdian, the leaderof the Yadti colony 
from Zabulisthan into the Punjab, and Kehur, the founder of their first settlement in 
the desert of India. The period of the first is S. 72, of the other S. 787. Either names 
aro ^mUsag, or the period of Salbahan is erroneous. Kehnr’s period, 8. 787, 
npp^ts n landmark, and is borne out by nnmerons subsiy^u^t most valuable 
, eytfchronitms. Were we to atimit one hundred years to have elapsed b^Ween 
Salbahati'and Kishirr, It would make the period of expulsion from Zabt^than about 
S; 887, Which is just aboht the era of Hahomed. 
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of Manica, it seems a proper point at which to cio^ thi^ initiatory 
chapter with some observations on the diversified history of this 
tribe, crowded into so small a compass ; tliongh the notes of explaua> 
tiori, subjoined as we proceeded, will render fewer remarks requisite, 
since with their help the reader may draw his owu coriclusioua as to 
the vahie of this portion of the Bhatti annals, which may be divided 
into four distinct epochs: 

1st. That of Heri, the ancestor of the Yadu race. 

2d. Their expulsion, or the voluntary abandonment of India 
by his children, with their relations of the Horicula and Paudu races, 
for the countries west of the Indus : their settlements in Marusthali: 
the founding of Gujni, and combats with the kings of Room and 
Khorasau. 

3d. Their expulsion from Zabulisthan, colonization of the 
“Punjab, and creation of the new capital of Salbahanpur. 

4fth. Their expulsion from the Punjab, and settlement in Mer, 
the rocky oasis of Maroo, to the erection of Tun note. 

It is the more unnecessary to enter into greater details on these 
outlines of the early Yadu history, since the subject has been in 
part treated elsewhere.* A multiplicity of scattered facts and geo¬ 
graphical distinctions, fully warrants our assent to the general truth of 
these records, which prove that the Yadu race had dominion in central 
Asia, and were again, as Islamistn advanced, repelled upon India. 
The ob-scure legend of their encounters with the allied Syrian and 
Bactriau kings would have seemed altogether illusory, did not evi¬ 
dence exist that Antiochiis the Great was slain in these very regions 
by an Iudo-Scyt)iian prince, called by the Greek writers Sopha- 
gaseuus: a name in ail probability compounded from Soobahu and 
his grandson Guj (who might have used the common affix of tena), 
tile Yadu princes of Gujui, who are both stated to liave had conflicts 
with the Bactriau (Khorasau) kings. « 

Seestan (the region of cold, ‘ fiee') and both sides of the valley, 
w*ere occupied in the earliest periods by another branch of the Yadus; 
for the Siud-Samina dynasty was descended from Samba (which like 
Yadu became a patronymic)—of which the Gi'eeks made SanSm — 
and one of whose descendants opposed Alexander in his progress 

• s (J 

* See “ l?s8ay on the Hindu and Theban Hen ulcs,” Transactions of the Royal 
Asiatic Socieiy, vol, iii. 
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4owa the Indus. The c&pltal of this dynasty was Sanma-ea'kote, or 
Satnanagari, yet existing on the lower Indus, and which was corrupted 
into Minagara by the Greeks. 

It is an interesting hypothesis, that would make the Ohagitals 
descendants of the Yadus.**^ In like manner, Bappa, the ancestor of 
the Bauas of Mewar. abandoned central India after establishing Ida 
line in Cheetore, and retired to Khorasan. All this pr oves that Hin¬ 
duism prevailed in these distant regions, and that the intercourse 
was unrestricted between Central Asia and India. We have undis¬ 
covered fields of inquiry in Transoxiaua, and in the still more accessi¬ 
ble region of the Puiyab, where much exists to reward the archaeologist: 
Salbahanpur, Kampilnagari, Behera, the hill of Jud, perhaps Buce- 
phalia,*}* the seven towns of Ouch, but, above all, the capital of Taxiles. 
Let us hope that, in this age of enterprise, these suggestions may be 
followed up: we can promise the adventurer a very different result 
from that which tempts the explorer of barbarous Africa, for here he 
ivoiiid penetrate into the first haunts of civilization, and might solve 
one of the great problems which still distract mankind. 


• Mr. Wilson discovered the name of Pandu in Ptolemy’s Geography ofSogdiana; 
and according to Ebn Haukal, the city of Herat is also caile<i iierj. This adjoins 
Mara, or Murve,and to Marusthali the Fandu and Hericula races retired on their 
exile from India If ever these remote regions are searched for ancient inscriptions, 
we may yet ascend the laddor of Time. What was that Ifamiri language, inscribed 
on the gate of Samarkand 1 (Ouseley, Sbn Haukal, p. 251.) The lamented death of 
that enterprising traveller, Hr. Brown, when he was about visiting transoxiana, leaves 
a fine field to the adveaturons. The Buddhist colossal sculptures and oaves at 
Bamian, with such inscriptions as they may contain, are of the highest importance; 
and I have little doubt, will be found of the same character as those discovered in 
the eav-t temples of India, attributed to the Pandas. 

t in a portion of the essay “ On the Theban and Hindu Hercules,” whioh I sap* 
pressed as better suited to an intended dissertation ” On the Sepulchral Monuments 
of the ^jpoots,” where 1 trace a close analogy between their customs and those of 
the Scythic and Scandinavian Warriors, my particular attention was drawn to that 
aingular monument discovered by Hlphinstone, called the Tope Manihycmla." 1 bad 
before (Trans. R.A.8. vol. I. p. 330) conjectnred it to be one of the many matwolennut 
erected to Menander, but on ob^rving the geography of St. Croix, in his ‘ EmuMn 
CrUiqyx det Ifitteriens d’Alexandre,' who places ttie city of Bucephalus on the very 
spot where the monument found by Mr. B. exists, I gave up Menander for Alexanders 
horse and this, long anterior to its reported excavation by the Chev. Ventura, for 
wlfose subsequent observations we impatiently wait. 
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JRao Kehnr^ extemporary of the CoAiph Al Walid.—TTw offnpring 
become heade of tribes.’^Keknr, the Jiret^ who extended hie <30»- 
queete to the plains. — He'in slain.—Tunno eticeeeds.—He assails 
the Barahas and Langas.—^Tunnote invested by the prince of 
MooUan, who is defeated,—Ran Tunm espottses the daughter of 
the Boota chief.—His progeny.—Tunno finds a concealed treasure. 
—Erects the castle of Beejnote .— 'Tunno dies.-^Succeeded 
Beeji Eae.—He assails the Baraha tribe, who conspire with the 
Langas to attack the Bhatti prince .— Treacherous massacre of 
Beeji Uae and his kindred.—Beoraj saved by a Brahmin. — Tnn~ 
note taken.—Inhabitants p%U to the sword.—Beoraj Joins his moth^ 
in Bootaban.—Erects Beorawul, which is assailed by the Boota 
chief who is circumvented and put to death by Bees'aj.—’The 
Bhatti prince is visited by a Jogi, whose disciple he becomes .— 
Title changed from Uao to jRawnl.—Beoraj massacres the Langas. 
who acknowledge his supremacy.—Account of the Langa tribe .— 
Beoraj conquers Lodorva, capital of the Lodra Rajpoots.—Avenges 
an insult of the prince of Dhar. —Singular trait of patriolie 
devotion.—Assaults Dhar.—Returns to Lodw'va.—Excavates lakes 
in Khadal. — Assassinated.—Succeeded by Rawxd Moond, who 
revenges his father’s death.—His son Bachera espouses the daugJUer 
of Bullub-Sen, of Buttun Anhulwarra.—Cotemporaries of Mahmoud 
of Gujni.—Captures a caravan of horses.—The Tahoo Bhattis 
conquer Poogul from the Johyas. — DoosaJ, son of Bachera, attacks 
the Kheechies.-^Proceeds with his three brothers to the laud of 
Kher, where they espouse the Gohilote chief’s daughters.—Important 
synchronisms,—Bachera dies.—BoosaJ succeeds,—Attacked by the 
Soda prince Hamir, in whose reign the Caggar ceased to flow 
through the desert. — I'raditional couplet—Sons of BoosaJ.-^The 
youngest, Lanja Beyirae, marries the daughter of SidraJ Solanki, 
king of Anhulwarra. — I'he other sons of BoosaJ, Jssul, and 
BeeJiroxr-’-BhoJdeo, son of Lanja Beejirae, becomes lord of Lodar- 
va on the deaih of Doosaj.^^esnl conspires against his nephew 
BhoJdeo,<^Solieits aid from the Sultan of Ghor, whom he joins at 
Arore.—Swears alligianoe to the Sultan.—Obtains Ms aid to dis~ 
possess BhoJdeo.'-’-Lodorva attacked and plundered.’—Bliojdeo slcnn. 
—Jesul becomes Rawul of the Bhattis.—Abandons Lodorva as 
too exposed.—Discovers a sUe for a new capital,—Prophetic 
inscription on the Brimsir-coond, or fountain,—Pounds Jesstdfner,— 
Jssul dies, and is succeeded by Salbahan II. 



Amim oF-jEssm-Mim;. ■ ' 

. . The dates of the vaiiedl events related in the preceding chapter . 
way be of doubtful accuracy, but we have at length arrived 
on. the terra Jirma of Bhatti cbwtiohgy. We m&y distrust 
the date, 3008 of Yiidishthira’s era, for the victory obtained by the 
Jadoon priuce of Gujni over the kings of Eooin and Khorasan 
as well as that of S. 72 assigned for the exode of Salbahan and his 
Yadus from Zabiilisthan, and their colonization of the Punjab ;i* 
bub their settlements in the desert, and the foundation of Tuunote, 
their first seat of power, in S. 787 (A.D. 731), are corroborated 
by incontrovertible syuobronisins in almost every subsequent reign 
of these annals. 

Kehur, a name highly respected in the history of the Bhatti 
race, and whose exploit has beeu already recorded, must have been 
the coteraporary of tlie celebrated Khalif Al Walid, the first whose 
arms extended to the plains of India, and one of whose earliest 
conquests and chief positions was Arore, the capital of Upper Siude. 

KehurJ had five sons; viz. Tuuno, Ooti-rao, Ohunnur, Kafrio, 
Thaem. All of them had offspring, § who became the heads of 
clans, retaining the patronymic. All were soldiers of fortune, and 
they conquered the lands of the Chunna Rajpoots ; [| but the latter 
revenged themselves upon Kehur, whom they attacked and slew as 
he was hunting. 

Tunno succeeded. He laid waste the lands of the Baraha8,ir 
and those of the Langaha of Mooltan. But Husein Shah advanced 
with the Langaha Pathans,** clothed in armour with iron helms, 

* The emperor liaber tells H8, in his Commentaries, that ^the people of India 
apply the term Eliorasan, to all the regions west of the Indus. * 

t Notwithstanding the lapse of eleven hundred years since the expulsion of the 
Bhattis from the Punjab, and in spite of the revolutions in laws, langu^o, and religion, 
since the descendants of fialbahan abandoned that region, yet, even to this day, 
there is abundant te.stituouy in its geogia)>hical nomenclature that the Bhattis had 
dominion there. We have P'ttdi Blrnttior-fa, Bhatti-ca-chnk, in the very position 
where we should look for Salbahan pur .—See Ifllphinstone’s Map. 

: Although I omit the inverted comnnis indicative of translation, the reader 
is to understand tliat what follows is a free interpretation of the original chronicle. 

• § Ooti-rao hafi five sons, Sorna, gehesi, Jeeva, Chako, and Ujo ; tjieir issue had 
the generic term of Ootiraa, It is thus their clans and tribes are multiplied ad infini¬ 
tum, and since the skiil of the genealogist {bhat) is required to keep tliem cle a r of 
incMtuous marriages, even such ueintereating details have some value, as they stamp 
their annals with autlienticity. ^ 

£ The tribe of Ohuuna is now extinct. 

f These Indo-Scythic tribes were designated by the names of animals. The 
Barakas are the hogs ; the Noomrus, the foxes ; TahsJmes, the suakes: Aims or 
the horses, &c. 

; These Langaha I'athans were proselytes fropi the Solanki Sainoots, one of 
the tenr Agnicula races. Probably they inhabited the district of Lumgbnn, west of 
it w carious and intefostiug to find that the Solanki gotra-aekarya, os 
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%itli the wen of Doodi,* of Kheechee f the Khokur j {: the Mogul, 
the Johya, § the Jood,§ aud Syed, all mounted on horses, to the 
number of ten thousand men, to attack the Jadoo. They reached the 
territory of the Barahas, who joined them, and thero they encamped. 
Ttinno collected his brethren around him, and prepared for defence. 
During four days they defended the castle ; and on the fifth the Rao 
ordered the gates to be thrown open, and with his son, Beeji Rae, sallied 
out sword in hand, and attacked the besiegers. The Barahas were tho 
first to fly, and they were soon followed by the rest of the Asoois. 
The victors carried the spoils of the field into Ttinnote. As soon as the 
armies of Mooltan and Langaha were driven off, tho coco-nut came from 
Joejoo, chief of the Bootas of Bootaban,I| and an alliance offensive and 
defensive was formed against the prince of Mooltan. 

Tiinuo had five sons, Beeji Rae, Makur, Jeytuug, Allan, and 
Rakccho. The second son, Makur, had issue Diaipah, who had two 
sous, Mohola and Decao, tho latter of whom excavated the lake 
known by his name. His issue became carpenters {sootar), and are 
to this day known as the ‘ Makiir sootar.’IF 

The thiid son, Jeytuug, had two sons, Ruttunsi and Chobir. 


’ penealojjic'il crep<l.’ cl urns I,okote their setlltmtnt The use of the word Pathan 
by no means piei lufUs then bting fhudn<«. 

• Haoci.’n his v.ilu.il>le Aulobiotriephy, pm s m the nmnee of all the tribes ha 
met HI his passape inio India, and this onuinu ition tr<»is far to prove tiie authenticity 
of the eaily annals of tlie Bhattis Bibti doia not m i lion '* the men of Doodi ’’ 

T The introduction ot the name of tins lube heie is highly impoitanl and very 
xnteu*f)tinp to those who havi* studied, in the Itupout bards, their caily history The 
baidsnf the Klncchcis ifiVC them this noitliem oiij'iii and state that all Stndsagury 
one of the d(>-ah(ht of the Piin|ab. beloupcd to thim 

J The Khokur IS most ]nobabh tin. <rliilvei. Babti wntes the name ‘GHkor,'a 
elngulni race, and decided]v Scjthic in Ihcii habits ex n tti hu lUr. 

§ Of the Jowlis .Hid .lobvas wc luve ahcoiii spoken aa iTib,ibitin{r the range 
called in the nut ivennnals and by lUlm * tho hiU ot Jud,’ skiitmg 

the Bcbat. The positioii of Uchi ta is laid down in (hat monuniciit ot geniiie and 
indiistrv, the Meraon ot Ileuncl (who calls it Bheei ii in 3.!‘ N and TJ* 10'^ B,; and 
by Elphinstone in 32 lO'.bnt a wliole desfree tuithei to the east, or 73® 15'. This 
city, tio often mentioned iii the Yadu-lfhatti .iniials .w one of theii inteimediate plans 
of rejiose, on then ctpuUion tiom India and inigi ition to Oential Asia, has it* 
position miniitelv pointed out by the Binpeior Habi i (p. 259), who m Ins attack on the 
lull tribes of Jits Ooouiis (lukus Ac adioiuing fislniuie “exyelled IlntiOiiker from 
tiuhft>>i, on tho Hohul Rivoi. near the cive-teinples ot U ii'kotti at Pikmm, ’ of which 
tho able annotator leiiiaiks, that as at 1) as those of But Uamian, they were probably 
BttdUist. Baber (p. 291) also found the .Iits misteis of Sialkote, most Ulnly the 
Salpurof the Inscription (Vol. 1, p Ht7) conqueied fiom a Jit prime lu the twelfth 
century bv the Patun prince, and piosumed to be the Salbahanpur founded by the 
fagitive Yailu piince of Oojni. 

g Buotaban, probably fiom vanu. pronounced in the dialect htn, the ' wild ’ or 
* forest * of Boota.* * 

tf Illegitimate children can never overcome this natural defect amongst the 
Bajpoota. Thus we And among all classes of aitUiins in India, some of royal but 
•ptinotM descent. 


S3 
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The first repaired the ruined city of Beekutnpur.* Ohohir bad two* 
sons, Kola and Gir-raj. who founded the towns of Kolamr and Giraj- 
sir.* 

The fourth son, Allun, had four sons , Deosi.’Tirpal, Bhaoni, and 
Kakecho. The descendants of Beosi became Bebarris (who rear ca¬ 
mels), and the issue of Rakecho became merchants (ianiuht), and are 
now classed amongst the Oswal tribe.-f* 

Timno having, by the interposition of the goddess Beejaaenni, 
discovered a hidden treasure, erected a fortress, which he named 
Beejnoto; j and in this he placed a statue of the goddess, on the 13th, 
the enlightened part of the month Megsir, the Kuhoui Nakhatra, 
S 818 (AD, 757). He died after ruling eighty years. 

Beeji Bae succeeded in S. 870 (A.D. 814). He commenced 
his reign with the teeka-dow against his old e neuiies, the Barahos, 
whom he defeated and plundered. In S. 892, he hud a son by the 
Boota queen, who was called Deoraj The Barahos and Langahas 
once more united to attack the Bhatti prince ; but they were defeat¬ 
ed and put to flight. Finding that they could not succeed by open 
■warfare, they had recourse to treachery. Having, under pretence of 
terminating this long feud, invited young Deoraj to marry the 
slaughter of the Baraha cheif, the Bliuttis attended, when Beeji Rae 
and eight hundred of his kin and clan were massacred. Deoraj es¬ 
caped to the house of the Piiroldt (of tlie Burahas, it is presumed), 
whither he was pu sued. There being no hope of escape, the Brah¬ 
min threw the Burhtninical threa<l round the neck of the young 
prince, and in order to convince his pursuers that they were deceived 
as to the object of their search, he sat down to eat with him from 
the same dish. Tuunote was invested and taken, and nearly every 
soul in it put to the sword, so that the very name of Bhatti was for a 
while extinct. < 

• These towns and lakes are well known, but have been seized b^ Bikaner, See 
map. 

■f The Oswal » the richest and most nnmeroas of the ei(;hty>foar merrantile tiiboe 
of India, and is sfiiti to amonnt toone hundred thousand fannilies. They are called 
♦ 0»ml ’ from their first settlement, the town of Ossi. They are all of pare Rajpoot 
birtli, of no single trilte. bat chiefly Paan, Solankis, and Bhattis. All piofess the J^ain 
tenete, and it Is a curious fact, though little known, that the pontiffs of that faith 
mast be selected from the yonth of Ossi. The wealthy hankers and meiclDmnts of 
these nerions BCBtt(*'n>d throiighout India, are all known under one ilenominatiou, 
UAneari, which is errooeougly supposed to apply to the Joiipur terntwiw, whereas, m 
fiaet, it means belonging to the desert. It is singular that the wealth of India Hhonld 
centre in this region of comparative sterility I 

; See map. 
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, Deoraj remained for a long time concealed in the territory of the 
Barahas; but at length he ventured to Boota, his maternal abode, 
where he had the happiness to find his mother, who had escaped the 
massacre at Tiinnote. She was rejoiced to behold her son's face, and 
waved the salt over his head,*' then threw it into the water, ex¬ 
claiming, " thus may your enemies melt away !” Soon tired of a life of 
dependence, Deoraj asked for a single village, which was promised; 
but the kin of the Boota cheif alarmed him, and be recalled it, and 
limited his grant to such a quantity of land as he could encompass by 
the thongs cut from a single buffalo’s hide: and this, too, in the 
depth of the desert. For this expedient he was indebted to the archi¬ 
tect Kekeya, who had constructed the castle of Bhutnair.* Deoraj 

* This dece{>tion practised by the Rhatti chief to obtain land on which to erect 
a fortress is not unknown in other parts of India, and in more remore regions. 
Bhutnair owes its name to thts expedient, from the division (bkatm) of the hide. The 
etymology of Calcutta is the same, but should be written KkaXeiUta, from tbu cuttings 
of the hide (hkal). By tea, the castle of Carthage, originates from the same story. 
If there existea any affinity between the ancient Fall language of India and the Buuic 
or Phoenician (as the names of its princes and their adjuncts of hal would indieaie), 
and the letters B and Ch were as littie dissimilar in Fame as in Sanscrit, then Byma 
would heeome tthurta, * hide or skin.’ which might have originated the capital of the 
African Mauritania, as of the Indian Marutfaan. Thus Marocco may be from Maru~ea, 
of, or iitilonging to Maru, also probably the origin of the JUurve or liau. 

The term Moui may likewise be corrupted from Mauri, an inhabitant of Maruca, 
wliile the Sebrae of uur Indian desert is the brother in name and profession of the 
Rara<*('n of Arabia, from Hchra, a denert, and zuddun, to atnaalt. The Nomadic pnnees 
01 Mauritania might therefore be the Pali or shepherd kings of Mamtlian, the great 
African desert. And wlio wore these Philita or Pah kiu^ of Barbary and Bgypt 7 
It IS well known that the Berbers who inhabited Abyssinia and the south coast of 
tile Red Sea, migrated to the northern coast, not only occnpymg it, as well as 
Mount Atlas, but pushing their tribes far into the grand ssAiW, or desert. To those 
colunisto, that coast owes its name of Barbary. Froth the days of Solomon and his 
roteiiipornry Sishac. an intimate communication subsisted betwasuthe eastern coast 
of Africa and India; and 1 have already hazarded the opinion, that we must 
Imik to this coast ut ..Ethiopia and Abyssinia for the lianka of the liamuscs (llames- 
war) of India ; and fiom the former country the most akilfal archaeologists assert 
that Egypt had her mythology, and more especially that mystery, the prominent 
[••afnre of both syatciuf—the PltaUie rites, or worship of the lingam. Berber, 
according to Bruce, means a shephei'd, and as her is a ship in the language of India, 
ierbfr Is a shepherd in the most literal sense, ana oonsequeutly the synonym 
)f Pali. It has been asserted that this race colonized these coasts of Africa from 
India about the time of Amenopbis, and that they are the Tkiot, or ‘ shephonl-kiugs,* 
Ktho subjugated Egypt. On this account acornparisoii of the ancient archilectural 
remains of Abyssinia aud JBthiopia with those of the ancient Hindus is most desirable. 
It is asserted, and with appearance of ti'uth, that the architecture of the Pyramids 
s distinct from the Pharaonic, and that they are at ouce Astronomic and Phallic. In 
[nj|ia, the symbolic pinnacle surmouuting the temples of the sun-god are always 
>yrami(ial. If the forthcoming history of the Berbers shonld reveal the mystery of 
heir first settlements in Abyssinia, a great object would be attained ; and if search 
sere made in the old cave-temples of that coast, some remains of the characters they 
ised might aid in tracing tneir analogy to the ancient Pali of the East: an idea 
uggiwtcd by an examination of the few cbaraciers fuuud in the grand desert inhabited 
ly the Tuaricks, which have a certain resemblance to the Punic, and to tho unknown 
luo'autera attrihut^ to the Indo-ticythio tribes of India, as on there coins aud cave- 
emplea Wide asunder as are these regions, the mmd that will strive to lessee the * 
iistorical separation may one day be successful, when the connexion between Aethuipta 
; from aditga and contract^ ait, the dun 7) and Surashtra, ‘ the land of the dun,’ 
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immediately commenced erecting a place of strength, which he called 
after himself Deogiirh, Deorawul,* on Monday, the 6th of the month 
Magh (soodi), the Pookh Nakhatra, S. 909. 

Soon as the Boota chief heard that his so n-in-Iaw was erecting, 
not a dwelling, but a castle, he sent a force to raze it. Deoraj 
despatched his mother with the keys to the assailants, and invited 
the leaders to receive the castle and his homage ; when the chief 
men, to the number of a hundred and twenty, entering, they were 
inveigled, under pretence of consultation, ten at a t ime, and each 
party put to death and their bodies thrown over the w all. Deprived 
of their leaders, the rest took to flight. 

Soon afU'i', the prince was visited by his patron, the Jogi who had 
protected him amongst the Barahas, and who now gave him the 
title of Ski. This Jogi, who possessed the art of tiansinuting metals, 
lodged in the same house where Deoraj found protection on the 
luaasacie of his father and kindred. Oue day, tlie holy man had 
^ouQ abroad, leaving his jirghii'hinta, or ‘ tattered doublet,’ in which 
was the Rascoompa, or ‘ elixir-vessel,’ a drop of which having fallen 
on the daggerof Deoraj and changed it to gold, be decamped with 
both, and it was by the possession of this he was enabled to erect 
Deorawul. The Jogi was well aware of the thief whom he now 
came to visit; and he confirmed him in the possession ol the stolen 
ju’operty, on one condition, that he should become his chela and 
disciple «n 1, as a t<'ken of submission and fidelity, adopt the exter¬ 
nal symbols of the Jogi. Deoraj as-eiited, and was invested with 
the Jogi lobe of ochre.f He placed the moodra\ in liis ear, the 
little horn round his neck, and the bandage (lanpota) about his 
loins ; and with the gourd {citpra) in his hand, he perambulated the 
dwellings of his kin, excUimiug, Alurf Alue The gourd was 

01 Sjrn ci: India, may btcanit dkiio Fciishta (vide Briffgs’'lianslation, 

vol IV, p. 408,J ijuoting onguial Huthontica, bays, “ toe iiibabitants ot Selaudip, or 
the isioud ot ('eylon, vtreio acoustonied to s<ud v(<ssds to the coast ui Atuca, 
t*>thu bed tjea, aiid Persian Onlf, irom the eailiest atros, and Hindu pilgiims resulted 
to Aiitica and toi thepuiposeot paying adtaatiou to the idoi>i. It is related 
also that this pi. iple trading tiom Oeylou becuiuc convcits to the tme iaith %it su 
eaily u period as the hist oaliphs all ahtch confiims the tact ot eatly luteiuuurse 
between Egypt and India.-bee Vol, l,p. 635. 

* Deoiawul w in the map ; it w as oue of the iioints of halt in Klphjiistone'a 
niiAStou to C'abul. This discloses to us the position of the Boota territory, and as 
(istiononiKa] data aie given, those inclined to prove or dispiove tlieBhaiU chionolt^y 
hjsfc ample msans aituided 

r Oailid getroti, gaiments coloured with this dye are worn* by alleIttsseBoC 
luenditan'B. 

; Thi umodia is a round prickly seed worn by the asceUcB as ear-iiiuta. 

I The bupieuc Ben>g, the uiuvei«aiaiidOue Qod. 
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»611e6 with gold and pearls ; the title of Rao was abandoned for that 
of limbiil ;♦ the Ueka .was made on his forehead ; a»id exacting a 
pledge that these rites of inauguration should be continued to the 
latest posterity, the Baba Bitta (for such was the Jogi's name) 
disappeared. 

Deoraj determined to wreak his revenge on the Barahas, and 
he enjoyed it even “ to stripping the scarfs from the heads of their 
females.” On his return to Deoruwul, he prepared for an attack 
on Langaha, the heir of which was then on a marriage expedition 
at Aleepur. There, Deoraj attacked and slew a thousand of them, 
the rest henceforth acknowledged his supremacy. The Langabas 
were gallant Rajpoots. 

As the tribe of Latjgaha, or Langa, will from this period go hand in 
hand, in all the international wars of the Yadu-Bhattis, from their ex¬ 
pulsion from the Punjab to their final settleuieiit in the Indian desert, 
it is of some interest to trace its origiii and de.stiny. It is distinctly 
stated that, at this epoch, the Laiigas wove Rajjmots ; and they are 
in fact a subdivision *of the Solanki or Chalook race, one of the 
four J^ntc'wfa; and it is important to observe that in their 
acharya, or ‘genealogical creed,’ they claim Lokote in the Punjab 
as their early location ; in all probability prior to their regeneration 
on Mount Aboo, when they adopted Brahminical principles. From 
the year S. 787 (A.D. 731).. when the castle of Tiinnote was erected 
by the leader of the Bhatti colony, down to S. 1530 (A.D. 1474), a 
period of seven hundred arid forty-three years, perpetual border- 
strife appears to have occurred between the Bhattis and Langas, 
which terminated in that singular combat, or duel, of tribe against 
tribe, during the reign of Rawul Ohacliik, in the last-mentioned 
period. Shortly after this, Baber conquered Irulia, and Mooltan 
becaihe a province of the empire, when the authority of tribes 
ceased. Ferishta, however, comes to our aid and gives us an 
account of an entire dynasty of this tribe a.s kings of Mooltan. The 
firSJt of this line of five kings began his reign A, H. 847 (A.D. 1443), 
or thirty years anterior to the death of Rawul Ghachik. The 
Mooslem historian (see Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. iv, p, 388), says that 
when Khizer Khan Syud was emperor of Delhi, he sent Shekh 

• It<a,wul is still the title of the princes of Jessulmer, as it once was that of • the 
Uewarliouse. 
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TuioopTi as bis lieuteoaut to Moolfcan, who gained the esteem of thi^ 
surrounding princes; amongst whom was Bae Sehra, chief of Seevee, 
head of the tribe of Langa, who came to congratulate him, and to offer 
bis services and a daughter ia marriage. The offer was accepted» 
constant communication was kept up between Seevee and Mooltan, 
till at length Bae Sehra disclosed the object of all this solicitude; 

. he threw aside the mask, confined the Sbekh, sent him off to Delhi, 
and crowned himself king of Mooltan under the title of Kootub-u- 
diu. 

Ferishta calls Bae Sehra and his tribe of Langa, Afghans; 
and Abulfazil says, the inhabitants of Seevee were of the NoornrU 
(fox) tribe, which is assuredly one of the most numerous of the Jit 
or Gete race, though they have all, since their conversion, adopted 
the distinctive term of Baloch. The Bhatti chronicle calls the 
Langas in one page Pathan, and in another Rajpoot, which are 
perfectly reconcileable, and by no means indicative that the Pathan 
or Afghan of that early period, or even in the time of Bae Sehra, 
was a Mahoinedan. The title of Roe is sufficient proof that they 
were even then Hindus, Mr. Elphinstone scouts the idea of the 
descent of the Afghans from the Jews ; and not a trace of the 
Hebrew is found in the Pooshtoo, or language of this tribe, although 
it has much affinity to the Zend and Sanscrit. 1 cannot refrain 
from repeating my conviction of the origin of the Afghans from 
the Yadu, converted into Yahitdi, or * Jew.’ Whether these Yadus 
are or are not Yuti, or Getes, remains to be proved. 

To the south of Deorawul dwelt the Lodra Bajpoots; their capi¬ 
tal was Lodorva, an immense city, having twelve gates. The fami¬ 
ly Purohit, having been offended, took sanctuary (sirna) with Deo- 
raj, and stimulated him to dispossess his old masters of their territo¬ 
ry. A marriage was proposed to Nirp-bhan, the cheif of the Lodraa, 
which being accepted, Deoraj, at the head of twelve hundred chosen 
horse, departed for * Lodorva. The gates of the city ..were thrown 
open as the bridegroom approached; but no sooner had be ent^r^d 
with his suite, than swords were drawn, and Deoraj made himself 
master of Lodorva.* He married the cheifs daughter, left a garrison 

* We are tkot told ot wliwb race was the Iiodia Rajpoot; in all probahjlily 
it was Pramata, or Puar, which at one time occupied the whole desert o£ India, 
iiodcwrataswill beseen, becuuQe the capital of the Bhattis, ttatii* the founding pf 
last sad present capital, Jcmmmer : it boasts a high antiquity, though now 
a rhin, occupied by a few famittea ot shepherds. Many towns throughout the deseirt 
wire foriDeiijr of celebtity, but are now desolate, tbiot^h the eoa 3 <^zied cawwsef 
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in Lodorva, and returned to Deorawul. Deoraj was now lord of fifty- 
six thousand horse, and a hundred thousand camels.* 

At this period, a merchant of Deorawu], named diskurn, having 
gone to Dharanagari, was imprisoned by its prince, Bn j-bhan Puar, 
and compelled to pay a ransom for his liberty. On his return to 
Deorawul, he showed the mark of the iron-collar to his sovereign, who, 
indignant at the dishonour put upon his subject swore he would not 
drink water until he had avenged the insult. But he had not calculat¬ 
ed the distance between him and his foe j in order, however, to re¬ 
deem his pledge, a Dhar of clay [gar-ra-dhat) was constructed, on 
which he was about to wreak his vengeance, but there were Pramara 
in his army, who were at their post ready to defend their mock capital; 
and, as their astonished prince advanced to destroy it, they exclaimed— 

Jan Puar thgan Dhar hgn 
Or Dhar thyan Puar 
Dhar binna Puar nnhyn 
Or mchyn Puar binna Dhar. 

which may be thus translated: 

“ Wherever there is a Puar, is a Dharj and where there 
is a Dhar, there is a Puar. There is no Dhar without a Puar; neither 
is there a Puar without a Dhar.”'f’ Under their leaders, Tejsi and 
Sarung, they protected the mock Dhar, and were cut to pieces to 
the number of one hundred and twenty. Deoraj approved their 
valour, and provided for their children. Being thus released from 
his oath, he proceeded towards Dhar, reducing those who oppose<l 
his progress. Brij-bhan defended Dhar during five days, and fell 
with eight hundred of his n^n; upon which Deoraj unfurled 
the flag of victory and returned to his late conquest, the oity of 
Lodorva 

Deoraj had two sons, Moond andChedoo; the last, by a wife 
of the Baraha tribe, had five sons, whose descendants were styled 
Choda Bajpoots. Deoraj excavated several latge lakes in the 


perpetual warfare and the ehlftiag sands. I obtained a coppt^plate inscription of the 
^nth centory from X^odorva, of the period of Beejiraj, in the ornamental ^ain 
etmraoter-; also «ome tday signets, given to pilgrims, bcazing Jam symbols. All 
th^ reUcB attest^the prevailing religion to have been Jain. 

« A gross exa|^^tion of the annalist, or a cypher in each added by 'the 
copyist. 

' t Dhar, or Dharanagari, was the most ancient capital'of this tribe, the moat 
vettxatbm the Agiuctila taCes. 0ee a shetefa of the Puars, or f^mam, Vol. I, p. 96, 
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^dnitory of ^hadal (io which Deorawul is situated), one at ftinnot# 
is called TanDO^sirr; another, after himself, Deo-airr. Maving one 

day goue to hunt, slightly attended, he was ftffarkfd by an ambush 
of the Chuiina Hijpoots, and alaui with twenty-six of ins attendants^ 
after having leigned fifty five )ears. His km and clans shaved their 
locks and immstcuhis, excepting* 

Moond, who succeeded and peifouned all the ceieinonies dining 
the twcho divs Hiving nridc his ahlutions with the waterfiom 
sixty-fight difftient wells, in winch vveie nnmeised the leaves of 
one hundiul and eight difit lent shniba and tiecs, a female of 
spotless viit'ic waved the buinmg fiankincense over his head 
Bcfoic him vv iv pi iced the pnaj-amnt, consisting of cntds, nulk, 
huttei, sugii, and honey, likewise prat Is gems, the loyal umbrelki, 
the grass called dhoob, vanous flowers, a looking-glass, a young 
viigiu, a chaiiot, a flig or banner, the re/« flower, seven sorts of 
grain, two fish, a hone, a nid/iwnX (unknown), a bullock, a shell, a 
lotus, a vessel of water, the tail of the wild ox (chaonr), a sword, a female 
calf, a litter, yellow clay, and prepared food Then, seated on the 
lion's hide ,—(on wlmh weie painted the seven dtiipas or conjuf nfs 
of Hindu cosmogicV[)hy, appaielled in the dioss of the Jogi, and 
covered with ashes {hhuhoot), with the moodia in hia Cvin ),— 
the white rhaonr (ox-tail) was waved over his head, and he was 
inauguiated on the (fadi of Deoiaj, while the Piuohit and chiefs 
pieseuted tiicir ofieimgs The te*la-dour was against the assassms 
of h*8 fatl cr, who had congregated for defence, eight hundred of 
whom weie put to death. Rawul Moood had one .son, who was 
called Bachera When about fourteen years of age the coco-nut 
came from Bullub-sen Solanki, Raja of Patunf He foithwith 
pioceeded to Pstun, whete ho uianicd the Sulanki pnnce%, and 
died not long aftci hia father. ^ 

, Bacheia succeeded on Satuiday the 12th Sravan, S lOHB.f 

• Ihore IS no tnfarttirivm in Rdiwarra the king never dies. 

t I his aSordi a most imjwtaTit synchronism, toiioborative of the correetoess 
of these annals Ra|» Ballub-«en of Patun (Anhulwain) nnmcdmtely followed 
Chamnnd jlae, who was dispossessed of tlu throne by Mahinuud. of Ghumt, m the 
year A D 1011, or y 1067 BuUul>sen died the year ot his installation, and was 
suoceedid by Doorlabh, whoae period has also been synehionically fixed by an 
joatnption lielonKing to the Prataaras.—See Transactions of the Boyal AsiatW 
Society, vol i p 22.i 

•J This tiatc, b ICS' ig evidently an error of the copyist, * Bachera tnamad 
Bnliub'seu’o daujfhtei m S 1067, and he died in 8 1100, so that it should be either 
S. 1065 or 1066. It is important to clfar this point, as fiawul Bachera was the 
oppphent of Mahmoud > Ghizni in his invasion of India, A,H. 893, A,IJi, I(^,miS. IOW 
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SThe ijame rites of instaUation were performed; the hmferra (split¬ 
eared) Jogi was the first to pat the regal tilw on his forehead^ and 
‘his band upon his back.' Eawul Bachera bad £ve sona, Doosaj, 
Siughj Bappi Baoj Uukho, and Maal^Fusao; all of whom had 
issue, forming clans. 

A merchant came to Lodorva with a caravan of horses, of which 
there was one of a race so superior, that a lakh of rupees was fixed 
as his price; the breed belonged to a Pathan chief, west of tho 
Indus. To obtain it, Doosaj and his son Unkho put themselves 
at the head of a band, crossed the Indus, slew Oazi Khan, the 
Pathan chief, and carried off his stud. 

Singh had a son, Sacha-rae; his son was Balia, who had two 
sons, Ruttun and Jugga; they attacked the Purihar prince Jugger- 
nath of Mundore, and carried off five bundled camels: their descend-^ 
an^s.are styled Siugrao Rajpoots. 

Bappi Rao had two sons, Pahoo and Mandun. Pahoo had 
likewise two, Beorum and Toolir, whose numerous issue were styled 
the Pahoo Rajpoots. The Pahoos issued from their abode of 
Bockumpur, and conquered the lauds of the Johyas, ad far as Devi-jhal • 
null hiiving made Poogul* their capital, they dug numerous wells 
iu the thult which still go by the name of the Pahoo wells. 

Near Khatoh, in the Nagore district of Marwar, there dwelt a 
warrior of tho Kheechee tribe, named Jiddra, who often plundered 
oven to tho gates of Pongul, slaying many of the Jeytuug Bhatti.s. 
Doosaj prepared a kafila (‘ caravan,’) under pretence of making a 
pilgrimage to the Ganges, invaded unawares the Kheechee chiefs 
territory, and slow him, with nine hundred of his men 

Doosaj, with his three brothers, went to the land of Kher, 
where dwelt Pratap Sing, chief of the Gohilotes,f whoso daiightera 
they espoused. “In the land of Kher, the Jadoon showered gold, 

nr 8. 1066, the Samvat era twins liable to a vanatum of ten years (Colebrooke)# 
it wo are liRht, a passage of Peiishta, which has piir^loH the translators, should 
ronhhits: “ Mahmoud (hrocU'd his march against the Bhatti, and passing Mooltan, 
arrived at Behera, a Bhatti city.”—Campare Dow, vol. i, p. C8, (4to. edit.) and 

P* 38^.^ points tontched at in Mr. Elphinstone’s journey. 

tThe chief of the Uohilotes is now settled at Bhaouuggnr, at the estuarj of the 
Myhie : where I visited him in 1B2.1. The migration oi the family from Kherdhnr 
occurred about a century after that period, according to the documents in the 
Rao'B family. And we have only to look at the opening of the Annals of Marwar 
to see that from its colonization by the Kahtores, the doliil community of JOerrf/wr 
was finally extinguished, To the general historian these minute facts may be unimpor¬ 
tant, but they cease to bo so when they prove the character of these aun^ for fidelity. 
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^tiriching it.” In the dagp (dower) with his daughter, the Gohilottf 
ga 7 e fifteen Dewa-4arries, or 'virgin lamp-holders.’ Soon after, the 
B&,loch&8 made aa inroad into the temtory of Khadal; a battlo 
ensued, in which fire hundred were killed, and the rest fled beyoncJ 
the river. Bachera died, and was succeeded by 

Doosaj, in the month of Asar, S. 1100. Hamir, prince of the 
Sodas,* made an incursion into his territories, which he plundered. 
Boosaj, having unavailiugly remonstrated, reminding him of ancient 
ties, he marched into Dhat, and gained a victory. Doosaj had two 
sons, Jesul and Bcejiraj, and in his old age a third son, by a Ranawnt 
princess of the house of Mewar, called Lmija Beejirae, who, when 
Doosaj died, wiis placed on the throne by the nobles and civil 
officers of the state. Previous to his elevation, be had espoused a 
daughter of Sidraj Jey Sing, Solauki. During the nuptial cere¬ 
monies, as the mother of the bride was marking the forehead of 
the bridegroom with the iihth, or ‘ inauguration mark,’ she exclaimed, 

" My son, do thou become the portal of the north—the barrier 
between us and the king, whose power is becoming sti’ODg.”t By 
the princess of Puttun he had a son, who was named Bhojdeo, and 
who, by the death of his father when he attained the age of twenty- 
five, became lord of Lodorva. The other sons of Doosaj were at 
this time advanced in manhood, Jesul being thirty-five, and Beejiraj 
thirty-two years of age. 

Some years before the death of Doo.saj, Eaedhuwal Puar, son 
(or descendant) of Ud 3 ’adit of Dhar, had three daughters, one of 
whom he betrothed to Jeypal (Ajipal) Solanki, son of Sidraj 


• If this is the Hatuim allnded to in the Annals of Bikaner, in whose time the 
C«ieg:aT river ceased to flow in these lands, we hare another date assigned to a fact of 
great physical imponance. 

t Here we have another synchronism. In the Kpnmrpal CharUra, or history 
of the kings of Anhulwarra P^tnn, the reign of Sidraj was from S. 1160 to 8.1201, or 
A.D. 10514 to 1143; the point of time intermediate between the invasion of MahmOqd 
of Ghizni and the final conquest of India by Shabndin, during which there were 
m.any imiptions into India by the lieutenants of the monarchs of Ghizni.' There was 
‘one in the reign of Musood, in A. H. 492 (A.B. 1098), four years after the accession 
of Sidraj; another in A.D. 1120, in the reign of Byram Shah, during which, 
ancording to Ferisbta, the Gh^nevide general, Balitt, rebelled and assailed the 
Himld Rajas from Nagore, where he established himself. In all probability thi* 
is the event alluded to by the queen of Puttun, when she nominated the Bhatti 
priflcc as her champion. 

X The mention of these simultaneous intermarriages in three of the principal 
. Rajpoot monarchies of that day, i?)’. Dhar, Puttun, and Cheetore, is important, nbt 
only as Establishing fresh synchronisms, but aa disclosing the intercourse between 
Bhftltlsand the more ancitsnt princely families of India. The periodtirf Hdyadit Pmmsiv 
hrt been ftstablfehed beyond cavil (see Trans. R.A.8. Vol. i. p. 223). and that irf Sidtah 
likwise, whose son and successor. Ajipal, had but a short reign when he was deposed 
' hy, ^omaxpal, whose date is also found from inscriptions. It is a singular filet, that all 
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Another to Beojiraj Bhatti, and the third to the Eaim of Cheetoie. 
The Bhatti prince left Lodorva for Dhar at the head of seven hun¬ 
dred horse, and arrived at the same time with the Seesodia and Solanki 
princes. On bis return to Lodorva, he erected a temple to Sheslinga, 
close to which he made a lake. By the Puar princess he had a sou 
named Rahir, who had two sons, Netsi and Keksi. 

Biiojdeo had not long occupied the gadi of Lodorva, when his 
uncle Jesul conspired against him; but being always surrounded 
by a guard of hve hundred Solauki Rjjpouts, his person was 
unassailable. At this time, the prince of Puttuu was ottcii engaged 
with the king’s troops from Tatha. in pursuance of his 

plan, determined to coalesce with the king, and cause an attack on 
Puttnu (Anhuiwarra), by which alone he could hope for the depar¬ 
ture of the Solanki body-guard Jesul, with his chief kin, escorted 
hundred horse, marched to the Pimjnud, where he saw the 
king of Ghor, who had just overcome the king of Tatha,* and 
placed hi.s own garrison tliero, and he accompanied him to Aiore, 
the ancient capital of Siude. There he unfolded his views, and 
having sworn allegiance to the king, he obtained a force to dispos,^ess 
his nephew ol his territory. Lodorva was encom])asscd, and Bhojdeo 
slain in its defence. In two days the inhabitants were to carry off 
their effocts, and on the third the tru()p.s of Ghor were permitted 
the license of plunder. Lodorva was sacked, and Kureem Khan 
departed for Bekher with the spoils. 

Josul thus obtained the gadi of Lodorva; but it being open to 
invasion, he sought a spot better adapted tor defence, and he tound 
one only five coss (ten miles) from Lodorva. Upon the summit of 
a rocky ridge, he discovered a Brahmin, whose solitary hermitage 

the Bajpoot dynasties of these regions weic established about the same epoch, m. 
PuttUQ by the Ohaaras, Cheoloic by the Gehlotos, Delhi, refoundud by the 'i'uars, and 
the Bhatti principality by the desoeudantof Salbnhan. This was lu the midalo ol the 
eighth century of Vicramaditya, when the older Hindu governments were broken up. 
The admission of the Bhatti to lutermairy with ttu,ii families proves one of two 
facts : either that they were considered Rajpoots, notwitlistauduig thoir beiU|f inhabit* 
ants of the regions beyond the Indus ; or, that the tamiUes mentioned, with which 
they#in{orm.vriied, were Indo-Scytlno like thcuiielves. 

• At every step wo see, however meagio may be the outline, the correctness of 
this histoiical skidch. It was, acooidiug to Fciwhli, in A. 11. .'>55 (A.D. 1159, or 
S. 1216), that the pnuce of Ghor conquered GUmui, and nmnodiately alter overran 
Mooltan and i^md (see Brigga, vol. i, p. 157)j and douutlcbs it was on this ocoahiou 
that the Bhatti prmoe swore allegiance to Shahudin, ami obtained the force which 
drove his nephew from Lodoiva, which being sacked l>y his anmlianes, ho fouiuled 
JeSfiulmer in ti. 1£12. The three ycais* discrepaney bctwceiii the Maliomcdau ^and 
Hindn dates is of little consequence; but even iiU'< eould be remedied, when we 
recollect that the Samrat, according to Mr. Oolcbiooke, is liable to a vaiiaUou ol ten 
years. 
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adjoined the fountain of Brimsir. Having paid homage, and dis- 
closed the purport of his visit, the recluse related the history of 
the triple-peaked hill, which overlooked his hermitage. Ho said, 
that in the 'JWta, or * silver age,’ a celebrated ascetic called Kak, 
or Kaga, resided at this fountain, after whom the rivulet which 
issued thence had its name of Kaga; that the Pandu Arjoon, with 
Heri Crishna, came there to attend a great sacrifice, on which 
occasion Crishna foretold that, in some distant age, a descendant of 
his should erect a town on the margin of that rivulet, and should 
raise a castle on Trienta, the triple-peaked mount.* While 
Crishna thus prophesied, it was observed to him by Aijoon that 
the water was bad, when Crishna smote the rock with his chakra 
(discus), whereupon a sweet spring bubbled up, and on its margin 
were inscribed the porphetic stanzas which the hermit Eesul now 
pointed out to the Bhatti prince, who read as follows: 

1 . 

“ Oh prince of Jidoo-vansa! come into this land, and on this 
mountain’s top erect a triangular castle. 

2 . 

“ Lodorva is destroyed, but only five coss therefrom is Jesanoh, 
a site of twice its strength. 

3. 

“ Pni.cfc, whose name is Jesul, who will be of Yadu race, abandon 
Lodorpura • here erect thy dwelling.” 

The hermit Ecsul alone knew the existence of the fountain on 
whose margin these linos were engraved. All that he stipulated for 
himself was, that the fields to the westward of the castle should 
retain bis name, “ the fields of Eesul.” He foretold that the intended 
castle should twice and a half times be sacked; that rivers of blood 
yvould flow, and that for a time all would be lost to his descendants. 

On JRubwar, ‘ the day of the sun,’ (a favourite day for commencing 
any grand undertaking with all these tribes), the 12th of Sravan, 
the enlightened half of the moon, S. 1212 (A.D. 1166), the founda- 

• If there were no better support for the assumed descent of the Bhatti founder 
of Jessulmci from the YitduK of the Bharat, than this prophecy, we should bo con¬ 
firmed in our suspicion that they are a colony of the YuH, and that the Brahmins 
took advanta|:e of the nominal losemblancc to incorporate them in the ChiUcea 
Ba^evila, or thirty-six royal races. 
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*tioD of Jeaiulmer laid, and aoon the inhabitants, with all that was 

valuable, abandoned Jbodorva,^ and began to erect new habitations. 

Jesul had two sons, Kailun and Salbaban. He chose his chief 

ministers and advisers from the children of Sodih of the Pahoo 

tribe, who became too powerful. Their old enemies, the Ghunna 

Bajpoots, again invaded the lands of Khadal; but they suffered for 

their audacity. Jesul survived this event five years, when he died, 

and was succeeded by his youngest son, Salbaban the 11. 

• Lotlorva remains in mins ; a journey thither might afford subject-matter for 
tije antiquary, and enable him to throw light upon the origin of the Bhatti tribe. 
I omitted to place it in the map: it is ten miles N. W. of the present capital. 


CHAPTER III. 


PnlimiTUtry c^servaiima.—The early hisU>iry of the Bhattia not devoid 
of intereat,—^Traces of ilieir ancient marmere and religion .— Th.e 
chronicle reatimed.—rJeavl aurvices the change of capital twelve 
years.—The heir Kailun banished. — Salhahan, his younger brother, 
succeeds,—EjvpedUion against the Catti or Caihi.—Their supposed 
origin.—Application from the Yadu prince of Badrinaih for a 
prince to Jill the vacant gadi.— During Salhahan'a absence, his 
son Beejil usurps the gadi.— Salbahan retires to Khadal, and falls 
in battle against the Baloehes.—Beejil commits suicide.-—^Kailun 
recalled and placed on the gadi.— His issue form clans.—Ktiizzur 
Khan Baloch again invades Khada 1.—Kailnn aitacks him, and 
avenges his fathers death.—Death of Kailun.—Succeeded by Chachik 
Deo.—He expels the Chunna Rajpoots.—Defeats the Sodas of Amer- 
hote.—The Rahtorea lately arrived in the desert become troitblesome. 
—Important synchronisms.—Death of Chachik.—He is succeeded by 
his grandson Kurrun, to the prejudice of the elder, Jaetsi, who- 
leaves Jessulmer.—Redresses the wrongs of a Baraha Rajpoot.— 
Kurrun dies.—Succeeded by Lakhur Sen.—His im becile character. 
—Replaced by his son Poonpal, who is dethroned and banished.— 
His grandson, Raning-deo, establishes himself at Marote and 
Poopd.—On the deposal of Poonpal, Jaetsi is recalled and 
placed on the gadi. —He affords a refuge to the PurUiar prince 
of Mundore, when attacked by Alla-o-din.—The sons of Jaetsi 
carry off the imperial tribute of Tatha and Mooltan.—The king 
determines to invade Jessulmer.—Jaetsi and his sons prepare for 
the storm.—Jessulmer invested.—First assault repulsed.—The . 
Bhattis keep an army in the field.—Rawul Jaetsi dies—The siege 
continues.—Singular friendship between his, son Ruttun andpne 
of the besieging generals.—Moolraj succeeds,—General assault.— 
Again defeated .— Garrison reduced to great extremity.—Council 
of war.—DetermincUion to perform the saka.— Generous conduct 
•fj the Mahomedan fii&nd of Ruttun to his sons .— Fi^al Assault,— 
Rawul Moolraj and Ruttun and their chief kin fall in battler— 
Jessulmer taken, dismantled, and abandoned^ 
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’ Having thus epitomized the Bhatti atmals, from the expulsion 
of the tribe from the PuiijAb, and the establishment of Ttinnote 
in the Indian desert, in A.D. 731, to the foundation of the existing 
capital, Jessulmer, in A.D. 1156, we shall continue the sketch 
to the present day, nearly in the language of the chronicle, adding 
explanatory notes as we proceed. 

The interval between the erection of the castle of Tunnote 
and the present time is exactly eleven hundred years; during which 
the historical narrative, whatever may be its value, is at least 
continuous, and the events recorded are corroborated, even in the 
darkest period, by numerous synchronisras in the annals of the 
other states; and viewed synoptically, it presents matter of deep 
interest to the explorer of Indian history. The period of four 
hundred and twenty-five years, embraced in the preceding chapter, 
is'fuU of incidents. It is a record of a people who once deemed their 
consequence and their fame imperishable. And even were it less 
diversified by anecdotes descriptive of manners, it would still possess 
claims to interest as a simple relation of the gradual peopling of a 
great portion of the Indian desert. We see tribes and cities disappear¬ 
ing j new races and new capitals taking their place ; and although not 
a syllable is written which bears directly upon religion, we can see, 
incidentally, the analogy of these Indo-Scythic tribes, from Zabulis- 
than and Salbahana, with the Hindu, confirming what Menu says, 
that the SacoB, Yavanas, Pehlavis, and the Khasas* of Central Asia, 
were all Ghhettris or Rajpoots. We now proceed with the chronicle. 

Jesul, the founder of Jessulmer, survived the change of capital 
only twelve years. His elder son, Kailun, having given displeasure 
to the Pahoo minister, was expelled, and his younger brother 
placed upon the gadi. 

Salbahan, a name of celebrity in the annals, renewed in the 
son of Jesul, succeeded in S. 1224' (A.D. 1168). His first expedi-, 
tion was against the Catti •or Oathi tribe, who, under their leader, 
Ju^bban, dwelt between the city of Jhalore and the Aravalli.f The 

* There is a race in the desert, now Mahomedan. and called Khoimg. Elpbinstone 
mentions the Khasgar is‘the region of the Ehasas,’ the Qma Regia 

cl Ptolemy- 

f Wo can scarcely refnse our assent to the belief, that tbs Cathi, or Catti tribe, 
hate mentioned, is the remnant of the nation which so manfhlly opposed Alexanid^i'* 
it was then located abont Mooltan, at this period occupied by the Langas. The colony 
Attaol^ by the Bhatti was near the Aravalli, in all probabilii^ a predatory band 
from the region they peopled and gave their name to, Cattiawar, in the Sanrashtia 
peninsula. 
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Oathi Rao was killed, and his horses and caraela were carried ta* 
Jessulmer. The fame of this exploit exalted the reputation of 
Salbahan. He had three sons, Beejir, Baiiar, and Hasso^ 

In the mountaius of Bhadrinath, there was a state, whose 
princes were of the Jadoon (Yadu) race, descended from the first 
Salbahan at the period of the expulsion from Giijni* At this 
time, the prince of this state dying without issue, a deputation came 
to Jessulmer to obtain a prince to fill the vacant gadi. Hasso was 
accordingly sent, but died just as he arrived. His wife, who was 
pregnant, was taken with the pains of labour on the journey, and 
was delivered of a son under the shade of a palas tree, whence the 
child was caUe<l Palafeo. This infant succeeding, the mj (princi¬ 
pality) was named after him Plaseoh.'f 

Proposals of marriage came from Maiinsi Deora of Sirohi. The 
Bawul left Jessulmer to the care of his eldest son Beejil. Soon 
after his departure, the foster-brother (dhabhae) of the young prince 
propagated the report of the Rawml’s death in an encounter with a 
tiger, and prompted Beejil to assume the dignity. Salbahan, on his 
return, finding his seat usurped, and having in vain expostulated 
with his traitorous son, proceeded to Khadal, of which Deorawul 
is the capital, where he was slain, with three hundred of his follow¬ 
ers, in repelling an irruption of the Baloches. Beejil did not long 
enjoy the dignity : having in a fit of tpassion struck the dhabhae^ 
the blow was returned, upon which, stung with shame and resent¬ 
ment, he stabbed himself with his dagger. 

Kailun, the elder brother of Salbahan, who was expelled by 
the Pahoos, was now (A.D. 1200) recalled, and installed at the age 
of fifty. He had six sons, Ghachik Deo, Palhao, Jeychand, Peetumsi, 

* Mi, 3!<'lphin8toneenuTi>erate9 the Ja4oon as a subdivision of the one 

of the £rreat Afghan tribes, who were originally located about Cabul and Gmr.ni. I 
could not resist surmising the probability of the term Jadoon, applied to a suMivisioa 
of the Afghan race, originating from the Hindu-Scythic Jadoon, or Yadn; whenee 
*the boasted descent of the Afghans from Saul king of the Jews (Yahudi^). The 
customs of the Afghans wonld support this hypothesis : “ The Afghans (says the 
Emperor Baber, page 169), when reduced to extremities in war, come into the presence 
of their enemy with grass between their teeth, being as much as to say, *1 8ni*yoor 
ox.’ ” This custom is entirely Rajpoot, and ever recurring in inscriptions recording 
victories. They have their bn^s or poets in like manner, of whom Mr, Biphinstone 
gives an interesting account- In features, also, they resemble the Northern Rajpoots, 
who have generally aquiline noses, or, as Mr. Elphinstnne expresses it,4n the account ot 
his journey through the dCsert, “Jewish featuresthough this might tempt one to 
aiifpt the converse of rny ^ednetion, and say, that these fa4ut of^Gujm were, wil^ 
the Afghans, also of Yahudi Origin : from the lost tribes of Israel. 

t See Mr. Elphinstone's map for the position of the Jadoon branch of tbe Bolo&f «• 
at the foot of the Sewalik bills. 
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^^tumoliuad, fttid Uarao. The second and thbd had nttmeroua 
issue, who are styled Jaseir aud Soehana Rajpoots. 

Khiiaur Khan Baloch, with fiv^e thousand men, at this time 
a^in crossed the Mehran (Indus), aud iuvaddd the laud of £iiadal, 
which was the second irruption since he slew Salbahau. Kailuu 
marched against him at the head of seven thousand Rajpoots, and, 
after a severe engagement, slew the Baloch leader and fifteen handled 
of his men. Kailun ruled nineteen years. 

Chachik Beo succeeded, in S. 1275 (A.D. 1219). Soon after 
bis accesaioD, he carried ou war against the Chunua Rajpoots (now 
extinct), of whom he slew two thousand, capturing fourteen thousand 
cows, and compelling the tribe to take refuge with the Johyaa. 
Soon after, the Rawul invaded the lauds of Rma ITrmsi, prince of the 
Sodas, who, though taken by surprise, assembled four thousand 
horse: but was defeated, and forced to fly for shelter to the walla of 
his capital, Amerkote. The Piiar was glad to obtain the absence 
of his foe by the offer of his daughter in marriage.* 

The Rahtores, recently established in the land of Kher, had 
become troublesome neighbours; Chachik obtained the aid of the 
Soda troops to chastise them, aud he proceeded to Jessole and 
Bhalotra, where they were established; but Ohadoo and his sou 
Theedo avcited his wrath by giving him a daughter to wifef 


• In th» nngle passage we ha've tevealpd the tribe race (evla), eapitnl, and 
proper name, of the pnnee of JJAat. 1 he Soda tribe, as betoie stated, is an impoitant 
Draneh of the Pramara (Paai) race, and with the Oomra‘> and Soomra* gave dynasties 
to the valley of Smde from the most » mote period J’Ik Soda%^ I have alreidy observed, 
were probably the bogdi of Alexander, otc upying Uppei biude when the Macedonian 
descended tliat stream The iS'eem/tr dynasty la montionul by Feiishta Irom ancient 
authorities, but the Mahomednn Instoiuns knew nothin,', and cared nothing, about 
Rajpoot tribes. It m from such doi umeuts as these, si altered throughout the annals of 
these principalities, and fiom the ancient Hindu ejiic poems that I h ive coiieentiated 
the “ Sketches of the Raipoot Cubes,” introductory to the first volume, which, how¬ 
ever slight they appear, cost mote research than the rest of the )>ook I write this 
note chiefty for the Information ol the patriaioh of oriental loioon the Continent, the 
learned and ingenuous Du baey. 11 this Montoi ask, Where are now the Sodas V' 
I reply, the ex-puaoeof Ameikotc, with whoso ancestois Hemayoon took relume,—in* 
wh^ i^ital In the desert the great Akber was bom,—and who could on the 
spur of the moment oppose four thousand horse to invasion, has only one single 
townf that of Ohoro, left to him. The Rahtores, who, in the time of Uimsi Rana and 
Rawol Oheohik, were hardly known in Marudeg, have their flag waving on 
battlements of the ” immortal castle,” (a'omrovta), aud the Ameers of Sindo have 
incorporated the greater part of Dhnt with their state oi Hydrabad. 

T To those interested in the migration of these tiibib, it most be giatifying to 
see these annals thus synohrouically ooiroborating each other About two centuries 
before thu, m the rmgn of D'xisaj, when the Bhatti capital was at Lodorva, an attack 
Was made on the lAnd ol Kher, then, occupied by the Gohitotto, who were, as related m 
the Annals of Morwar, dispossessed by the Rahtores None bat an meaner into toeso 
annals of the desert tribes can conoeiyc the satisfaction atlsiog fiom such conflrma- 
twM. 


3S 
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Eawul Chacliik ruled thirty^two yean. He had ouly one* 
son, Tej Rao, who died at the age of forty-two, fSrom the amall-pox, 
leaving two sons, Jaetsi and Kurrun. To the youngest the Eawul 
was much attached; and having convened the chiefs around his 
death-bed, he entreated they would accede to his last wish, that his 
youngest grandson might be his successor. 

Kurrun having succeeded, his elder brother, Jaetsi, abandoned 
his country, and took service with the Mahomedaus in Guzzerat. 
Abi»ut this time, Mozuffer Khan, who occupied Nagore with five 
thousand horse, committed great outrages. There was a Bhomia of 
the Baiaha tribe, named Bhagaoti-dus, who resided fifteen coss from 
Nagore, and was master of one thousnnd five hundred horse. He 
had an only daughter, who was demanded by the Khan, and 
being unwilling to comply, and unable to resist, he resolved to 
abandon the country. For this purpose he prepared caniages, in 
which he placed his family and chattels, and at night proceeded 
towards Jessulmcr; but the Khan, gaining intelligence of his 
motions, intercepted the convoy. A battle ensued, in which 
four hundred of the Barahas were killed, and his daughter and 
other females were carried otf. The afflicted Baraha coutiuucd his 
loute to Jessulmer, and related his distress to Rawul Kurrun, who 
immediately put himself at the head of his followers, attacked the 
Khan, whom he slew, with three thousand of Ins people, and re- 
inducted ,ho Bhom’a in hia possessions. Kurrun ruled twenty-eight 
years, and v>as succeeded by his son, 

Lakhun Sen, m S. 1327 (AD. 1271). He was so great a 
simpleton, that when the jackals howled at night, being told that 
it was from being cold, he ordered quilted dresses {duglan) to be 
prepared for thorn. As the howling still continued, although he 
was assured his orders had been fulfilled, he commanded houses to 
be built for the animals in the royal preserves {rumna), many of 
which yet remain. Lakhun was the contemporary of Kanirdeo 
Sonigurra, whose life was saved by his (Lakhun’s) wife’s knowledge 
of omens. Lakhun was ruled by this Rani, who was of the Soda 
tribe. She invited her brethren from Araerkote; but the madman, 
bet husband, put them to death, and threw their bodies over the 
walls. Ho was allowed to rule four years, and wastthen replaced 
by bis son, 

Tooupal Thiy priuce was of a temper so violent that the 
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■nobles dethroned him, and recalled the exiled Jaetsi from Quzzerat. 
Pooupal had a residence assigned him in a remote quarter of the 
state. He had a son, Lakamsi, who had a sou called Eao Eauiug. 
deo, who by a stratagem pointed out by a Khurl* Rajpoot, took 
Harote from the Johyas, and Poogul from the Thories, thieves by 
profession, whose chief, styled Eao, he made captive; and in Pgogul 
he settled his family. Eao Eaniug hud a sun called Sadool, who 
alternately bathed in the sea of pleasure, and struggled in that of 
action : to their retreat the father and ',011 conveyed the spoils 
seized from all around them. 

Jaetsi obtained the gadi in S. 1332 (AD. 1276). He had two 
sons, Moolnij and Euttunsi. DeoruJ, the son of Moolruj, espoused 
the daughter of the Soiiigurra chief ot Jhalore. Mahomed [Khooni] 
Padsha invaded the dominions of Ranu Roopsi, the Purihar prince 
oC Muudore,*f* who, when defeated, fled with his twelve daughters, 
and found refuge with the Eawui, who gave him Baroo as a 
tesidence. 

Duoraj, by his Sonigurra wife, had three sous, Janghau, Sirwuii, 
and Huinir. This Hanur was a mighty warrior, who attacked 
Kompoh Ben of Mehwo, and pluudcred his lauds. He had issue 
three sons, Jaito, Looukuru, and Manou. At this peiiod, Ghori 
Alla<oo-din commenced the war against the castles of India. The 
tribute of Talha aud Muoltau, cunsistiiig of flftoeu hundred horses 
and fifteen hundred mules ladeu with tieasuro and valuables, was 
at Bokher in progress to the king at Delhi. The sous of Jaetsi 
determined to lay an ambush aud captiiie the tribute. Disguised 
as graiu-merchauts, with seven thousaud horse and twelve hundred 
camels, they set out on their expeditiou aud on the bauks of the 
Puujuud found the convoy, escorted by tout hundred Mogul and the 
like number of Pathau horse. The Bhattis encamped near the 
convoy; and in the night they rose upon and slew the escort, 
carrying the treasure to Jessulmer. The survivors carried the neiVS 
to ^ the king, who prepared to puuish this insult. When tidings 
reached Eawul Jaetsi that the king was encamped on the at 

Ajmerc, he prepared Jcssulmer for defence. He laid in immense stores 
of grain, and deposited all round the ramparts of the fort large round 

# • 

* Tfaie tribe is nnknown to Contra! India. 

t The title, tribe, and capital of this race, (hew that the BhatUs were intimatelj 
connected with the aeighbooxing states, 
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stones to hnrl on the besiogers. All the aged, the infirm, and his female 
graod'children, were removed into the interior of the desert, while the 
country around the capital for many miles was laid waste, and the towns 
made desolate. The Rawul, with his two elder sons and five thousand 
warriors, remained inside for the defence of the castle, while Beore^ 
and Hamir formed an army to act against the enemy from without. 
The sultan in person remained at Ajmere, and sent forward an immense 
force of Khorasauis and Koroishea, cased in steel armour, “ who 
rolled on like the clouds in Bhadoou.^’ The fifty-aix bastions were 
manned, and three thousand seven hundred heroes distributed 
amongst them for their defence, while two thousand remained in 
reserve to succour the points attacked. During the first week that 
the be.siegers formed their entrenchments, seven thousand Moosul* 
mans were slain, uud Meer Mohabet and Alli Khan remained on the 
field of battle. For two years the invaders were confined to their 
camp by Deoraj and Hamir, who kept the field, after cutting off 
I heir supplies, which came from Mundore, while the garrison was 
abundantly furnished from Khadal, Barmair, and Dhat. Eight 
years* had the siege lasted, when Rawul Jaetsi died, and his boiljr 
was burnt in.sidc the fort. 

During this lengthened siege, Ruttunsi had formed a friendship 
with the Nawab Maboob Khan, and they had daily friendly meetings 
under a khu^a-tree, between the advanced posts, each attended 
by a few followers. They played at chess together, and interchanged 
expressipus of mutual esteem. But when duty called them to oppose 
each other in arms, the whole world was enamoured with their 
heroic courtesy. Jaetsi bad ruled eighteen years when he died. 

Moolraj 111., in S. 1350 (A.D. 1204), ascended the gadi sur¬ 
rounded by foes. On this occasion, the customary rejoicings on 
installation took place, at the moment when the two friends, Ruttunsi 
uud Maboob Khan, had met, as usual, under the kbaijra tree. The 
'cause of rejoicing being explained to the Nawab, he observed that) 
Ibe Sooltan bad heard of, and was offended with, these meetipgs, 
to which he attributed the protracted defence of the castle, and 
acquainted Ruttunsi that next day a general assault was commanded, 
which he should lead in person. The attack took place; it was 

* Thib r’an mean noUting mors than tbal desultory attacks were oarriod on against 
the Rhatti eapttal. It is certain that Alia never earned ha axnu w person against 
Jessuliuui. 
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fierco, but the defenco was obstioafcei and the assailants were beaten 
back with the loss of nine thousand men. But the foe obtained 
reinforcements, and towards the conclusion of the year, the garrison 
was reduced to the greatest privations, and the blockade being 
perfect, Moolraj assembled his kinsmen and time addressed them: 
“For so many years we have defended our dwellings; but our 
supplies are expended, and there is no passage for more. W^hat is 
to be done?” The chiefs, Sebir and Bikumsi, replied, “a mia 
must take place; we must sacrifice ourselvesbut that same day 
the royal army, unaware of the distress of the besieged, retreated. 

The friend of Buttunsi had a younger brother, who, on the 
retreat of the royal forces, was carried inside the fort, when, seeing 
the real state of things, he escaped and conveyed intelligence of it, 
upo»» which the siege was renewed, Moolraj reproached his brother 
as .the cause of this evil, and asked what was fit to be done ?• to 
wliich Buttunsi replied, “ there is but one path open ; to immolate 
the females, to destroy by fire and water whatever is destructible, 
and to burry what is not; then open wide the gates, and swonl in 
hand rush upon the foe, and thus attain swerga*' The chiefs were 
assembled; all were unanimous to make /em-^uggur res]>lendeut 
by their deeds, and preserve the honour of the Jadoo race. Moolraj 
thus replied: “ you are of a warlike race, and strong are yovir arms 
in the cause of your prince ; what heroes excel you, who tliiut tread 
in the Chetric’s path ? In battle, not even the elephant could stand 
before you. For the maintenance of my honour the sword is iu 
your hands; let Jessulmer be illumined by its blows upon the foe.” 
Having thus inspired the chiefs and men, Moolraj and Buttun 
repaired to the palace of their queens. Tliey told them to take the 
the tohag* and prepare to meet in heaven, while they gave up 
their lives in defence of their honour and their faith. Smilliug, 
the Soda Bani, replied, “ this night we shall prepare, and by the 
morning’s light we shall be inhabitants of merged’ (heaven); and* 
tbuf it was wiUi the chiefii and all their wives. The night was 
passed together for the last time in preparation for the awful mom. 
It came; ablutions and prayers were finished, and at the Jiajdu iraf 
were convened bala, prnde, and bridn,\ They bade a last farewell 

* oac who bucomos previous to lici lord’s death; Dohagun, who 

follows him after death. 

t liiteially, * the loyal gate an allusion to the female awMiimenls, oi Beg-Uoa, 

I lb under sixteen, middk-ngcd, hndu, when forty. 
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to Ml their kit); the jahur commenced, and tweatj-foar thousand 
^males, from infancy to old a|^e, surrendered their lives, some by the 
sword, others in the volcano of fire. Blood flowed in torrents, while 
the smoke of the pyre ascended to the heavens; not one feared 
to die, every valuable was consumed with them, not the worth of 
a straw was preserved for the foe. This work done, the brothers 
looked upon the spectacle with horror. Life was now a burthen, 
and they prepared to quit it. They purified themselves with water, 
paid adoration to the divinity, made gifts to the poor, placed a branch 
of the toolsi* in their casques, the saligram* round their neck; 
and having cased themselves in armour and put on the saffron 
robe, they bound the mor-f- (crown) around their heads, and embraced 
each other for the last time. Thus they awaited the hour of battle. 
Three thousand eight hundred warriors, with faces red with wrath, 
prepared to die with their chiefs. 

Ruttunsi had two sons, named Garsi and Kanur, the eldest only 
twelve years of age. He wished to save them from the impending 
havoc, and applied to his courteous foeman. The Mooalem chief 
swore he would protect them, and sent two confidential servants to 
receive the trust; to whom, bidding them a last farewell, their 
father consigned them. When they reached the royal camp they 
were kindly welcomed by the Nawab, who, putting his hand upon 
their heads, soothed them, and appointed two Brahmins to guard, 
feed, and iiistruct ♦hem. 

On the moiTow, tho army of the SooUan advanced to the 
assault. The gates were thrown wide, and the fight began. Ruttun 
was lost in the sea of battle ; but one hundred and twenty Meers 
fell before his sword ere he lay in the field. Moolraj plied his lance 
»on the bodies of the barbarians: the field swam in blood. The 
unclean spirits were gorged with slaughter; but at length the JidooQ 
chief fell, with seven hundred of the choice of his kin. With hi» 
* death the battle closed; the victors ascended the castle, und Maboob 
Khan caused the bodies of the brothers to be carried from the afield 
and burned. The saka took place in S. 1351, or A.D. 1295. Deorfy, 

* The funeral qualities of the plant, and the emblematic mlwramt or stone 
found in the 0 undue river, have been often described. 

t On tv'o occasions rite Kajjtoot chieftain wears the «w;f, or ' coronet j* on hi* 
xairri^e, and when to die in battle; symbolic of his nuptials with th* 

< tftir A* ViAOV^n ' w ^ ^ 
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who coixifnaaded the force in the field, was carried off by a fever. 
The royal garrison kept possession of the castle during two years, 
and at length blocked up the gateways, and dismantled and 
abandoned the place, which remained long deserted, for the Bhattis 
had neither means to repair the hangras (battlements), nor men to 
defend them. 



CHAPTEE IV- 

i%e Jlahtot*0s of Melmo oettU am%d»t th^ rmn» of Jsssultmr.-^Pntfm 
out by the JBhotti chieftam Doodoot who is elected Momtt—IJe 
cowries of the stud of Feeroz Shah, — Second storm and saka of 
Jessulmer.—Doodoo ■ slain.-—Moghul invasion of India,—Thi 
Bhalti princes obtain their l&ferty.—Rarnd Gursi re-establiehee 
Jessulmer, — Kehur, son of Deoraj.—Disclosure of his destiny by 
a prodigy.—Is adopted by the wife of Rawid Gursi, who is assas¬ 
sinated by the tribe of Jesur,—Kehur proclaimed,—Beemlade 
becomes sati.— The succession entailed on the sons of Hamir. — 
Matrimonial overture to Jaita from Mewar.—Engagement broken 
off.—The brothers slain.—Feniiential act of Jiao Raning,—Off¬ 
spring of Kehur.—Soma the elder departs with his bnssie and 
settles at Girauy.—Sons of Rao Raning become Mooslems to 
avenge their father's death. — Consequent, forfeiture of their inherit¬ 
ance.—They mix with the Ahkoria Bhattis, — Kailim, the third 
son of Kehur, settles in the forfeited lands.—Drives the Dahyas 
fr&m Khadal.—Kailun erects the fortress of Kerroh on the Behah 
or Gar a.—Assailed by the Johyas and Lang as under Ameer Khan 
Korai, who is defeated.—Stddues the Chahils and Mohils.—Extends 
his authorUy to the Punjnud.—Rao KaUun marries into the Samma 
family,—Account of the Samma race.—He seizes on the Samma 
dominions.—Makes the river Indus his boundary.—Kailun dies .— 
Succeeded by Chachik.—Makes Marote his head-quarters.—League 
headed by the chief of Mooltan against Chachik, who invades that 
territory, and nta^ns with a rich booty to Marote,—A second 
viidory.—Jjeaves a garrixon in the Punjab.—Defeats Maipal, chief 
of the Doondis. — Asmi, or Aswini-Kote.—Its supposed position .— 
Anecdote.—Feud with Satilmer.—Its consequences.—Alliance with 
Hybut Khan.—Rao Chachik invades Peeleehunga.—Use Kl^kura 
or Ghxkers described.—The Langaa drive his garrison from 
Dhooniapur.—Rao Chachik falls sick.—Challenges the prince of ^ 
MooUan.—Reaches Dhooniapur.—RUes preparatory to the (mnbat. 

* _ Worship of the sword.—Chachik is shin with all Ms bands.— 

Koombho, hitherto insane, avenge his father's feud. — BirsRt,r^ 
establishes Dhooniapur,—Repairs to Kerore,—Assailed by the 
Langas and, Baloches,—Defeats them.—Chronicle of Jesmhner 
resmted.—Rauml Berm meets Rao Birsil on his return from his 
^expedition in the Punjab.—Conquest of MooUan by Bpber.—PrcM^ . 
Ue conversion of the Bhattis of the Punjab,—Fawul Bersi, 
NoonJktirn, Bheem, Sitpiahttr-das, and Subbul Sir^, six 
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* Some years subsequent ta this disastrous ev'ent ia the Bhatti 
annals, Jugmal, son of Malojt Bahtore, chief of Hohwo, attempted! 
a settlement amidst the ruins of Jessulmer, and brought thither a 
large force, with seven hundred carts of provisions. On hearing 
this, the Bhatti chiefs, Doodoo and Tilnksi, the sons of Jesir, assem¬ 
bled tbeir kinsmen, surprised the Bahtores, drove them from the 
castle, and captured the supplies. Doodoo, for this exploit, was 
elected Bawul, and commenced the repairs of Jessulmer. He had 
five sons. Tilnksi, his brother, was renowned for his exploits. He 
despoiled the Baloch, the Mauguleo, the Mehwo, and the Deoras 
and Souigurras of Aboo and Jhaloi-e felt his power. He even ex¬ 
tended his raids to Ajmere, and carried off the stud of Feeroz Shah 
from the Anosagur (lake), where they were accustomed to be watered. 
This indignity provoked another attack upon Jessulmer, attended 
with-the same disastrous results. Again the saka was performed, 
in which sixteen thousand females* were destroyed; and Doodoo, 
with Tiluksi and seventeen hundred of the clau, fell in battle, after 
he had occupied the gadi ten years. 

On the death of Bawul Doodoo, in S. 1362 (A.D. 1306), the 
young princes, Gursi and Kauiir, by the death of their patron 
Maboob, were left to the protection of his sons, Zoolficar and Gazi 
Khan. Kanur went privately to Jessulmer, and Gursi obtained 
leave to proceed westward to the Mehwo tract, where he married 
Bimaladevi, a widow, sister to the Bahtore, who had been betrothedf 
to the Deora. While engaged in these nuptials, he was visited by 
his relation Souingdeo, a man of gigantic strength, who agreed to 
accompany him on his return to Delhi. The king made trial of 
his force, by giving him to string an iron bow sent by the king of 
Khorasao, which the nervous Bhatti not only bent but broke. The 
invasion of Delhi by Timoor Shah J having occurred at this time, 


* The Rajpoots, by their exterminating saktu, facilitated the wewa of the Maho- 
medana. In every state we read of these horrors. 

t The mere act of being betrothed disqualifies from a second marriage ; the 
affianced becomes a rand (widow), though a koimri (maid), 

J Even these anachronisms are proofs of the fidelity of these Annals. Ignorant 
native scribes, aware but of one great Moghul invasion, oonsidier the invader to be 
Timoor; but there were numerous Moghul invasions during the reign of Allapoo-diu. 
In all probability, that tor which the services of the Bhatti prince obtained him the 
restoration of his ikuninions, was that of Eibak Khan, general of the king s£ 
Transoxianai. who invaded India in A.H. 705 (A.T>. 1305), and was so signally defeated, 
only three thousand out of fifty-seven thousand home i^caped the sword, and 
these were made prisoners and trod to death by elephants, when pillars of skulls were 
iei«0t«d to c omm emorate the victory.—See Briggs' Fenshta, voL i, p. 364. 

36 
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the services of Gnrsi were ao conspicuous that he obtained a ^ani 
of his hereditary dominions, with permission to rO'-estabHsh Jessul* 
mer. With his own kindred, and the aid of the vassals of his 
friend Jnginal of Mehwo, he soon restored order, and had an effi¬ 
cient force at command, Hamir and his clansmen gave their 
allegiance to Gursi, but the sons of Jesir were headstrong. 

Deoraj, who married the daughter of Roopra. Rana of Mnndore, 
had a son named Kchur, who, when Jessulmer was about to 
he invested by the troops of the Sooltan, was conveyed to Mnndore 
with his mother. When only tw'elve years of age, he used to 

V * 

accompany tT,,-. cowherds of the old Rao’s kine, and his favourite 
ainuseuient w'as penning up the calves with twigs of the ak,to 
imitate the picketting of horses. One day, tired of this occupation, 
young Kehur fell asleep upon the hole of a serpent, and the reptile 
issuing therefrom, arose and spread its hood over him as he slept 
A Charun (bard, or genealogist), pa-ssing that way, reported the fact 
and its import immediately to the Rana, who, proceeding to the 
spot, found it w'as his own grandson whom fate had thus pointed 
out for sovereignty. Gursi, having no offi^pring by Bimaladevi, pro¬ 
posed to her to adopt a son. All the Bhatti youth were assembled, 
but none equalled Kehur, who was chosen. But the sons of Jesir 
w’ere displeased, and conspired to obtain the gadi. At this time, 
Ravvnl Gursi was in the daily habit of visiting a tank, which he was 
excavating, and they seized an occa.sion to assassinate him ; wherc- 
upoij, iu order to defeat their design, Bimaladevi immediately had 
Kehur proclaimed. The widowed queen of Gursi, with the view 
of securing the completion of an object which her lord had much 
at heart, namely, finishing the lake Gnrsi-sirr, as well as to ensure 
protection to her adopted son Kehur, determined to protract the 
period of self-immolation; but when six months had elapsed, and 
both these objects were attained, she finished her days on the pyre, 
Bimaladevi named the children of Hamir as the adopted sons and 
suscessors of Kehur. These sons were Jaita and Loouknrn. • 

The coco-nut was sent by Koorobho, Rana of Cheetore, to -Jaita. 
The Bhatti prince marched for Mewar, and when within twelve 
,cos» of the iravalli bills, was joined by the famous Sankla Meeraj, 
chief of Salbanny. Next morning, when aboutf to resmttt the 
march, a partridge.began to call from the right; a bad omen, tvhioh 
waa interpreted by the brother-in-law of the Sankla, deeply varsod 
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«in the science of the Sookuni and the language birds.* Jaita 
drevv the reii} of his horse, and to avert the evil, halted that day. 
Meanwhile, the partridge was caught and found to be blind of an 
eye, and its ovary quite filled. The next morning, as soon as they 
had taken horse, a tigress began to roar and the Sookuni chieftain 
was again called upon to. expound the omen. He replied that the 
secrets of great houses should not be divulged, but he desired them 
to despatch a youth, disguised as a female iVW (barbar class), to 
Komuhner, who there would learn the cause. The youtli gained ad¬ 
mission to ‘ the ruby of Mewar,’ {Lala ,\rew<tri), who was anointing for 
the nuptials. He saw things were not right, and returning made his 
report ; upon bearing which, the Bliatti prince married Marrud, 
the daughter of the Saukla chief. The Runa was indignant at this 
insult, but a sense of shame prevented hisre.seuting it; and iiistead 
of*, proclaiuiiug the slight, he offered his daiighter’s hand to the 
famous Kheechee prince, Achildaa of Gagrown, and it was accepted.f 
Jaita met his death, together with his brother Loonkurn, ami his 
brother-in-law, in an attempt to surpri.'^o Poogul; he fell witli a 
hundred and twenty followers. When the old Rao, Rauiugdeo, 
discovered against whom he had thus .succes.sfully defended himself, 
he clad, himself iu black garments, and in attonerneut performed 
pilgrimage to all the shrines iu India. | Ou his return, he was 
forgiven and condoled with by Kehur. 

4Cehur had eigiit sons: 1st. Somaji, who had a numerous 
offspring, called the Soma-Bhattis; 2d. Lukiniin; 3d. Kailuu, 

who forcibly seized Beokumpur, the appanage of hb elder brother 
Soma, who departod with all his brntsie,^ and settled at Oiraup; 

• It is dcaicely neceKsury to repeat that tiiis is a iree translation oC the chronicle. 

t The Kheeclioe prince, wo may supiiose, had no follower skilled m omens—they 
lived very happily, as appears by the Kheechee chiimicle, and she bore him a son, who 
was driven from trajrrown. The scandal prop.a^ate<l a,'raiust the ‘ ruby of Mewar ’ was 
no doubt a i-une of tlie Saukla ohief, as the eonclusiun shews. However small the 
intrinsic worth of these anecdotes, they afford links of synohronisms, which uoustitute 
the value of the annals of all these states. 

J Sadoo was the son and heir of Kanirigdeo, and it whs from this portion of ^le 
Bbatfci annals 1 extracted (hat singular story, related at page 661, Vol. I., to iUastrat»<«i». 
th» induence which the females of Rajpootaua nave on national manners. The data 
of this tragical event was S. 146-*. according to the bhatti annals; and Uana Mokul, 
•the cotemporary of Itawol Jait and Ilao Rauingdeo. was on the throne of Mewar from 
S. 1464 to B, UTS. The annals of this state (p. 303) notice the marriage of the 'Muby' 
to Dherji], son of Acliildas, but say nothing on the other point. A vague recollection 
of soma matrimonial insult being offered evidently yet prevails, for wuen a marriage 
was oonteaeted in A.D. 18Jl, through the .author’s intervention, between the llaua of 
Oodipur’s dansfcter and the'pressent Bawul Guj Sing of Jesstilmer, it was given out 
that there was no memorial of any marriage-alliance between the two houses.'After 
all, it may be a vain-glorions invention of the Bhatti aunalijit. 

§ The term btatte hM been explained in Vol, i, p< The bmk is a slave in 
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4tb. Eilkurn; dtb. SatuI, wbb gare his oatue to an aadevit towo^ 
and called it ^tulmer. The names of the rest were Beejo^ Tunno^ 
and Tejsi. 

When the sous of Eaningdeo became converts to Islam» in order 
to avenge their father’s feud with the Bahtmre prince of Nagore, 
they forfeited their inheritance of Poogul and Marote, and thence¬ 
forward mixed with the Abhoria Bhattis, and tbeir descendants are 
termed Mornun Moosultnan Bhutti. Ou this event, Kailun, the third 
son of the Eawul, took possession of the forfeited lands, and besides 
Beekumpur, regained Deorawul, which had been conquered by tbeir 
ancient foes, the Dahya Kajpoots. 

Kalian built a fort on the Beyah, called, after his father, Kerroh, 
or Kerore, which again brought the Bhattis info collision with the 
Johyas and Luugas, whose chief, Amur Khan Korai, attacked him, 
but was defeated. Kailim became the terror of the Obahils,* the 
Mohils,* and Joy has,* who lived in this quarter, and his authority 
extended as far as the Puujnud. Kailuu married into the Samma 
family of Jam,f and arbitrated their disputes on succession, which 
had caused much bloodshed. Shujahit Jam, whom he supported, 


the mikieat seiiae ; one who in distress sells his liberty. His master cuts the efu/ti, or 
lock of hair, from the centre of the head, as a mark of bondage. They are transferable, 
like cattle. This custom prevails more in the desert states than in central Kajwazra ; 
ihei'c every great man has ius buitne. Shiam bing Champawut of Pokurn had two 
hundred when he fled to Jeypnr, and they all fell with him fighting against the 
Mahrattas. All castes, Brahmins and Bajpoots, become bumen : they can redeem their 
liberty by purchase. • 

• These ?huree tribes .ure either extinct, or were lost on becoming proselytes to 
Islamism. 

t The Samma or Summa tribe, which is well known in Mahomedan history, as 
having given a dynasty to Siude in modern times, is a great branch of the Yadus, and 
descended from Samba, son of Crishna; and while the other branch uolonu^ 
Zabolisthan, maintaining the original name of Yadus, the sons of Samba made his 
name tlie patronymic in Soistan And the lower valley of the Indus. Samma*ka-kotp, 
or Samma-nagari, wa^ tlic capital, which yet exists, and doubtless originated the 
ilinagara of the Gr< eks. Sambus, the opponent of Alexander, it is fair to 
inter, was the chief of the Samma tribe. Samha, meaning * of, or belonging to 
Shamcft Sama’ (an epithet of Crishna, from his dark complexion), was son o£ 
Jnmbuvati, one of the eight wives of this deified Yadu. The Jharejas of 
Outch and Jams of Siude and Saurashtra are of the same stock. The Sind-Samma 
dynasty, on the loss of their faith and coming into contact with Islam.,to which they 
became proselytes, were eager to mlopt a pedigtee which might give thein impoltance 
in the eyes of their oonquerots ; Sam, was transformed into Jam, and the Peiaianising, 
Jatnshid, was adopted as the patriarch of the bammks, in lieu of the kgitjmate 
Peiiahta gives an account of ihis^dynasty, but was ignorant of tbeir origin. He says, 
The Zemindars of Sinde were 'originally of two tribes or families, Bomana and 
Soontura; and the chief of the former was distinguished by the aj^llation of Jam." 
—Briggs’Ferishta, vol. iv, p, 422. The historian admits they were Eindua until 
,A, H. 782 (A.D. lUfiO. S. H8fi>tapoint of little doubt, as we See the Bhatti prince 
intirimarrying with tills fsmiii about twenty yeais subseotient even to the date 
assigned by Perishta for their prcselytiMu. 

I may here again state, once for all. that I append these notes in order not to 
interfmt! with the t^t, whi^ Is abridged from the (Hrigioal eJuonieJ^ 
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«ikCcompajuied him to Marote, or whoso death, two years after, Kailua 
posse^d himself of all the Samma territory, whea the Siade river 
became the bouudary of his domiaiou. Kailuu died at the age of 
seveuty-two, aud was succeeded by* 

Ohachik-deo, who made Marote his head-quarters, to cover his 
territories from the attacks of Mooltan, wliich took uaibrage at the 
return of the Bhattis across the Garah. The chief of Mooltan united 
in a league all the ancient foes of the Bhattis, the Laugas, the Johyas, 
the Kheechees, and all the tribes of that region. Chachik formed an 
army of seventeen thousand horse and fourteen thousand foot, and 
crossed the Beyah to meet his foes. The encounter was desperate; 
but the Bhattis were victorious, and returned with rich spoil to 
Marote. In the year following another battle took place, in which 
seven hundred and forty Bhattis were slain, aud three thousand 
of the. men of Mooltan. By this success, the conquests of Chachik 
were extended, aud he left a garrison (tkanna) under his son in 
Asini-kote, beyond the Behah, and returned to Poogul. He then 
attacked Maipal, chief of the Doondis, whom he defeated. After 
this victory he repaired to Jessulmer, to visit hia brother Lukmun, 
reserving the produce of the lands dependent on Asiui-kotef for hia 
expenses at court. On his return home by Baroo, he was accosted 
by a Jinj Rajpoot, J pasturing an immense flock of goats, wlio pres¬ 
ented the best of his flock, aud demanded protection against the 
raids of Birjuug Rah tore. This chief had wrested the celebrated 
fortress of Satulmer,§ the abode of wealthy merchants, from a Bhatti 
ciiief, and extended his forays far into the desert, and the Jinj was 
one of those vtUo had suffered by his success. Not long after Rao 
Chachik had passed by the pastures of the Jinj, he received a visit 
from him, to complain of another inroad, which had carried off the 
identical goat, his offering. Chachik as.sembled his kinsmen, and 

formed an alliance with Shuomar Khan, chief of the Seta tribe, II who 

_______ * 

* It is said that liiuniul succeeded ; but tbis was only to the northern portion, his 
appaiyage : he lived but two months. 

T l^ositioo unknown, unless it be the Ibhin-kot of D'Anvilie, at the (influence of 
the river of Cabal with the Indus. There is no doubt that this castle of the Bhatti prince 
was in the Buniab; and couplet! with his alliance with the chief of Sehat or bwat, 
that it is the Tohiu-kot, or Ashnagur of that celebrated geographer, whence the 
Acesinos of the Qreeks. 

; 1 may here repeat, that the Jinj’and Jobya were on doabt branches of the same 
race j the Jenjuhaii of Baber, who locates them about the mpuntains ot Joude. ’ 

§ Now belougtug to Maxwar, aud on its north-western flatter; but 1 ^live in 
ruins. , 

I Swatees, or people of Swat, desciibed by Mr. Elphiustone 
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came with thtee thousand horse. It was tjie custom of the EahtOt^: 
of Suttiliner tu encamp their horse at a tan^ some distance from the 
citj, to watcJi, while the chief citizens used daily to go abroad. 
Chachik surprised and made prisoners of the whole. The bankers 
and men of wealth offered large sums for their ransom; but he 
would not release them from bondage, except on condition of tlieir 
settling in the territory of Jessulmer. Three hundred and. sixty-five 
heads of families embraced this alternative, and hence Jessulmer 
dates the influx of her wealth. They were distributed over the 
principal cities, Deorawul, Poogul, Marote, &c.* The’three sons of 
the Eahtore were also made prisoners; the two youngest were 
released, but Mairali, the eldest, was detained as a hostage for his 
father’s good conduct. Chachik dismissed his ally, the Seta chief, 
whose grand-daughter, Soiialdovi, he married. The father of the 
bride, Hybat Khan.f gave with her iu daaja (dower) fifty horses, 
thirty-five slavc.s, fuur palkis, and two huudred female camels, and 
with her Clmchik returned to Marote. 

Two years after this, Chachik made war on Thir-raj Kliokur, 
the chief of Peeleebuuga.:J: on account of a horse stolen from a 
Bhatti. The Khokurs were defeated and plundered; but his old 
enemies the Langas, taking advantage of this occasion, made head 
against Chachik, and drove his garrison from the new poa'session of 
Dhooniapur.§ Disease at length seized on Rawul Chachik, after 
a long coarse of victorious warfare, in which he sub<iued various 
iracls of country, even to the heart of the Punjab. In this state 
he determined to die as he had lived, with arms in his hands ; but 
having no foe near with whom to cope, he sent an eiuha-ssy to the 
Langa prince of Mooltan, to beg, as a last favour, the Jood-dan, or 


Cvol, i, p. 506). as oi Indian origin, and a.<t possessing a kingdom from the Hydaspes to 
Jellalabad, the of Ptolemy. 

• It must Hot be forgotten, that Salulnier was one of the Bhatti castles wrested 
from them by tiie ilahtores, who have greatly curtailed their frontiers. 

T fVem this .mil many other iusiances we come to the coiiciusioM that the Tatar 
or Indo-Scythic title of Khan is by no means indicative of rhe Mahomedan faith. 
Here we sec the uaughter of the prince of or yuvat, with a geutiine^ Hindi 

name. 

: The positiOT> of Peelfehtnga is unknown ; in all probability it has undergone a 
metamonihoHii witii the spread of ‘ the faith’ over these regions. .As before mentioned, 
I believe this race called Khokiir to be the Ghiker, so well known to Baber, and des¬ 
cribed as his invet'.rato fcesitnail his irruptions into India. There niamiers, especially 
tjiat distinctive mark, I’olyandrism, meiitioried by Ferishta, mark the Ghikets as 
Inda-fcioytiiio. The names of their chiefs are decidedly Hindu. • They were lotlated 
with the Joudis in the upper part of the Punjab, and, accortiing to Elnhinstone, 
they retain their old pn^ition, contiguous to the Eosofaye ’ 

J Dhooniapar is not looted. , : : * ■ 
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of battle,’ that his soul might escape by the steel of hhfoeman, 
'and not fall a sacrifice to slow disease.* The prince, suspecting 
treachery, hesitated; but the Bhatti messenger pledged his word 
that his master only wished an honourable death, and that he would 
only being five hundred men to the combat. The challenge being 
accepted, the Rawul called his clansmen around him, and on 
recounting what he had done, seven hundred select Rjijpoots, who 
had shared in all his victories, volunteered to take the last field, 
and make snnkhtf (oblation) of their Uve.s with their leader. Pre¬ 
vious to setting forth, he arranged bis affairs. His son Guj Sing, 
by the Seta Rani, he sent with her to her father’s house. He had 
five other sons, viz. Koornbho, Birsil, Bheeimloo (by Lala Rtini, of 
the Soda tribe), Rutto and Ruudheer, whose mother was Soorajdevi, 
of Chohan race. Birsil, his eldest son, he made heir to all his 
doTiitnions, except the land of Khadal (wliose chief town is Deora- 
wnl), which he bestowed upon Rundheer, and to both he gave the 
tika, making them separate states. Birsil marched to Kerore,f his 
capital, at the head of seventeen thousand men. 

Meanwhile, Rawul Chachik marched to Dhooniapur, ‘ to part 
with life.’ There he heard that the prince of Mooltau was within 
two coss. His soul was rejoiced ; he performed his ablutions, wor- 
sliipped the sword* and the gods, bestowed charity, and withdrew 
lus thoughts from this world. 

The battle lasted four ghurris (two hours), and the Jadoon prince 
fell with all his kin after performing prodigies of valour. Two thousand 
Khans fell beneath their swords : rivers of blood flowed in the field; 
blit the Bhatti gained the abode of Indra, who shared bis throne 
with the hero. The king crossed the Behah, and returned to 
Mooltan. 

While Rundheer was performing at Deorawul the rites of the 
twelve days of malum, or ‘ mourning,’ his elder brother, Koornbho, 
afflicted with insanity, rushed into the assembly, and swore to aveiT^j«^ 
Ids father’s death. Th.at day he departed, accompanied by a single 

• In this chivalrous challenge, or demand of the jooii-da», we recognize another 
strong trait o£ Scythic manners, as dej)icfied by Herodotus. The ancient tJlete of 
Ti'ansoxiatia could not bear the idea of dying of disesise ; a feeling which his ofepring 
carrie(i with them to the shores of the Baltic, to Yeut-Iand or ifutland I 

t This fortress, erected by Uao Kailnn, is stated to be twenty-two coss, about forty 
miles, from Bohwulpur; but though the direction is not stated, there is littl^ doubt 
,of its being to the northward, most probably in that caUe<i Sind-Sagw. 

: Couple this martial rite Vith the demand nl jood-duu. there is an additional 
jpeason for calling these Yadus, Indo-Scythic, See Vol. I, p. Sl6,for an account of the 
iror$bip of the sword, or Khargdkapm. 
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slave, and reached the prince's camp. It was surrounded by a ditch* 
eleven yards wide, over which the Bhntti leaped his horse in the 
dead of night, reached the harem, and cut off the head of Kaloo 
Shah, with which he rejoined his brethren at Beorawiil. Birsil 
re-established Bhooniapur, and then went to Kerore. His old foes, 
the Langas, under Hybat Khau, again attacked him, but they were 
defeated with great slaughter. At the same time, Husein Khau 
Bujoch invaded Beekumpur.* 

Kawul Bersi, who at this time occupied the of Jessulmer, 
went forth to meet Rao Birsil on his return from his expedition iu 
the Punjab. In S. 1530 (A.D. 1474*), he ma<le the gates and palace 
of Beekumpur 

We may, in this place, desert the literal narrative of the chroni¬ 
cle; what follows is a record of similar border-feuds and petty wars, 
between‘the sons ofKailun’-f and the chiefs of the Punjab, alter¬ 
nately invaders and invaded, which is pregnant with mighty words 
and gallant deeds, but yielding no new facts of historical value. At 
length, the numerous offspring of Kailuu separated, and divided 
amongst them the lands on both sides of the Garah ; and as Sultau 
Baber soon after this period made a final compiest of Mooltan from 
the Langas, and placed therein his own governor, iu all prolubility 
the Bhatti possessors of Kerore-kote and Dhooniapur, as well as 
Poogul and Marote (now Mahomedans), exchanged their faith (sanc¬ 
tioned even by Menu) for the preservation of their cstates.| The 
bard is so much occupied with this Poogul branch that the chronicle 
appears almost devoted solely to them. 

He passes from the main stem, Rawul Bersi, to Rawuls Jait, 
Noonkurn, Bhcem, Miiuohur-das, to Subbul Sing, five generations, 
with little further notice than the mere enumeration of their issue. 
With this last prince, Subbul Sing, an important change occurred 
in the political condition of the Bhattis. 

* The toregoing (irom page 2S4), inclmhng' tin' aotioiii* of KaiJan, Ohachik, and 
Birsil. mwt be pomidered as an episode. (letaSIincr the exploit* of the Raos ot Poogul, 
established by Kulun. thinl sou of Eawul Kehor of Jessulmer. It was too esseniKal 
to the annals to be plaopd in a note. 

t Rao Kalian had ^istahlisHed his authority orer nine castles, beads of districts, 
Hi. Anini, or Aswini-kote, Beekumpur, Maroto, Poogul, Deorawal, Kebrore (twency- 
two ooss, or about forty miles, from Bahwulpur), Goomun, Bahun, Kadno, and 
Siatailoh, on the Indus. 

t There never was any thing 80 degrading to royalty as the selfish protection 
fpiarauteed to it by this Lvenrgus of the llindos. who says, '* Against inisfortane. let 
him preserve his wealth ; at the ex«*nse of his wealth, let him preserve his wife s but 
let him at all evehts preserve himselt. even at the hazard of hts wife and riches.”— Afeaif 
m »r mfhi- The entire history of the Ra;jpoots tbewv 

they do uot pay much attcaiioa to such oamanly maxuas. 
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Returns to Jessulmer.—Sent to the fortress of Dewoh.—Salim Sing 
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poisoned .— 'The Mehta then assassinates her and her husband .— 
Fires the castle of Dewoh.—Rae Sing burnt to death,—Murder of 
hu som .— The minister proclaims GtiJ Sifig .— Younger sons of 
Moolraj fly to Bikaner .— The longest reigns in the Rajpoot anfials 
are during ministerial usHrpaiion.—Retro.spective. view of the Bhatti 
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Wji hare oow reacbad that period io the BhaHi annals^ wh4^ 
8 bab Jehm iras emperot ofladia. Elsewhere, we have minhteijr*^ 


fated the measure which the great Akber ad opted to attach his Baj- 
poot vassalage to the empire ; a policy pursued by his successoi^ 
Subbnl Siog, the. first of the princes of Jessulmer, who held his domin¬ 
ions as a fief of the empire, was not the legitimate heir to the ./padi of 
Jesul.'* Munohur-das had obtained the gadi by the assassination of his 
nephew, Bawul Nathoo, the son and heir of Bheem, who was returning 
from his nuptials at Bikaner, and had passed the day at Filodi, then 
a town of Jessulmer, when poison was administered to him by the 
hands of a female. But it was destined that the line of the assassin 
should not rule, and the dignity fell to Snbbul Sing, the third in 
descent from Maldeo, second son of Rawul Noonlcum. 

The good qualities of young Snbbul, and the bad ones of Bamcbnnd, 
son of the usurper, afforded another ground for the preference of the 
former. Moreover, Subbul was nephew to the prince of Amber, under 
whom he held a distinguished post in the Government of Peshore, 
where be saved the royal treasure from being captured by the Afghan 
mountaineers. For this service, and being a favourite of the chiefs who 
served with their contingents, the king gave Jeswunt Sing of Jodpur 
command jto place him on the gadi. The celebrated Nabur Khan 
Koompawutf was entrusted with this duty, for the performance of 
which be received the city and domain of Pokuru, ever since severed 


from Jessulmer. 

This was the first considerable abstraction from the territories which 
had been progressively increased by Rawul Jesul and bis successors, 


♦ Noonkurn had three sons, Hwr-raj, Maldeo, and Eallandae ; each had isssa. 
Hur-raj had Bheem (who sneoeeded hi* errandfather Noonkurn). Maldeo had Eaetsi, 
who Dialdas, father of Suhhul Sing, to whom wa* given in appanage the town 
of Mnndilla, near Poknrn. The third son. Kaliandas, bad Mnnohur-da*. who luc* 
oeeded Bheem. Eamchnnd was the son of Munobui>da*. A slip from the genealogical 
tree will set this in a clear light. 

* 1. Noonkurn. 


\ 

Hur-raj. 

2. Bheem, 

I 

Nathoo. 


I 

Maldeo. 
Kaetsi. 
Dialdas. 
i, Bubbul Sing. 


i *' 
KuliandM. 

3. Munoburdas. 

BamebnUd. 


. t'Another STnehronism (WM Annals of Marwar for an account of Nubor Rhan) 

ef shme value, since it accounts for the first abstraetJon of tenitorjr bv thh Bohtoni 
from the Bfaattk. 
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•but which hav$ since been wofiilly curtailed. A short time before 
Baber’s invasion, the dependencies of Jessulmer extended on tlie 
north to the Gaiah river,* west to the Mehran or Indus; and on the 
east and south, they were bounded by the Kabtores of Bikaner and 
Marwar, who had been gradually encroaching for two centuries, 
and continue to do so to this day. The entire thul *of Barmair and 
Kottorah, in the south, were Bhatti chieftainships, and eastward to 
the site of Bikaner itself. 

Umra Sing, son of Subbul, succeeded. He led the tika-dour 
against the Baloches, who had invaded the western tracts, and was 
installed on the field of victory. Soon after, he demanded aid from 
his subjects to portion his daughter, and being opposed by his Raj¬ 
poot minister, Raghonath, he put him to death. The Chiinna 
Rajpoots, from the north-east, having renewed their old raids, he in 
person attacked and compelled them to give bonds, or written 
obligations, for their future good conduct. 

Provoked by the daily encroachments of the Kandiilote Rah- 
tores, Soouder-das and Dilput, chiefs of Beukurnpur, determined to 
retaliate: “ Lot us get a name in the world,” said Dilput," and attack 
the lands of the Rahtores.” Accordingly, they invaded, plundered, 
and fired the town of Jujoo, on the Bikaner frontier. The Kaudu- 
lotes retaliated on the towns of Jessulmer, and an action took place, 
in which the Bhattis were victorious, slaying two hundred of 
the Rahtores. The Rawul partook in the triumph of his vassals. 
Raja Auop Sing of Bikaner was then serving with the imperial 
armies in the Dekhan. Ou receiving this account, lie commanded 
bis minister to issue a summons to every Kandulote capable of 
carrying arms to invade Jessulmer, and take and raze Beekumpur, 
or he would consider them traitors. Tne minister issued the sum¬ 
mons ; every Rahtore obeyed it, and he added, as an auxiliary, a 
Pathaa chief with his band from Hissar. Rawul Umra collected 
his Bhattis around him, and instead of awaiting the attack, advancotl, 
to meet it; he slew many of the chiefs, burnt the frontier towns, 
and recovered Poogul, forcing the Rahtoie chiefs of Barmair and 
Kottorah to renew their engagements of fealty and service. 

Umra had eight sous, and was succeeded by Jeswunt, the eldest, 

* The G^arah is invariably called tbc Bebah in the chronicle. Qarah, or Oharm, 
Is ao called, in all probability, from the mud (gar) suspended in its waten. The 
Oarah ii composed of the waten of the Behah and lutle]. 


, • . ’ _ } ' ' ' 1 

i« S. 1758 (A.D. 1702); whose daughter was malied tothe h^- 
appMeot of Memr. 

Here ends the chronicle, of which the foregoing is an abstract:' 
the concluding portion of the annals is from a M S. furnished by a 
living chronicler, corrected by other information. It is but a sad 
record of anarchy and crime. 

Soon after the death of Kawul Umra, Poogiil, Biirmair, Filodi, 
and various other towns and territories in Jessuhner, were wrested 
from this state by the Rahtores.* 

Tlie territory bordering the Garah was taken by Daod Khan, 
an Afghan cliieftain from Shikarpur, and it became the nucleus 
of a state called after himself Daodpotra. 

Jeswuut Sing succeeded. He had five sons, Juggut Sing, who 
committed suicide, E.suri Sing, Tej Sing, Sirdar Sing, and Sooltau 
Sing. Juggut Sing had three sons, Akhi Sing, Bood Sing, and 
Zoorawur Sing. 

Akhi Sing succeeded. Bood Sing died of the small-pox; Tej 
Sing, uncle to the Rawul, usurped the government, and the princes 
lied to Delhi to save their lives. At this period, their grand-uncle, 
Hurri Sing (brother of Rawul Jeswuut), was serving the king, and 
he returned in order to displace tlie usurper. It is customary 
for the prince of Jessuhner to go annually in state to the lake 
Gursi-shr, to perfo m the ceremony of Las, or clearing away the 
accumulation of mud and sand. The Raja first takes out a handful, 
when rich and poor follow his example. Hurri Sing cho.se tlm time 
when this ceremony was in progress to attack the usurper. The 
attempt did not altogether succeed ; but Tej Sing was so severely 
wounded that he died, and was succeeded by Iiis son, 

Scwae Sing, an infant of three years of age. Akhi Sing collected 
the BHattis from all quarters, stormed tii« castle, put the infant to 
death, and regained his rights. 

Akhi Sing ruled forty years. During this reign, Bahwul K^an, 

. _____• i ’ . 

• The most ess-sntial use to which toy labonre can be applied, is that of eUAbMiiff 
the Eriti-sli Governmeut, when called upon to exercise its functions, as protector and 
ertrttrator ot the internationai quarrels of Kajpootana, to understand the iemtiniate 
and original gujund? of -iispjite. Here we perceive the gem of the border-feuds 
havo led to so mufb bloodshed between Bekauer and Jessulnfer in which* the 
, wi^ the, first aggressor; but, as the latter, for the purpose of redeendug her 

Josfcteititory, most fre<;uently appears as the agitator of puMc traaqpiiity, it is 

tteeessary to look for the remote eiiuse in pronbuiiciug our award. ^ i ^ . 
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^nnofDoad Khjii, took Derawul and all the tmdfc ofKhadal, the 
first Bhatti conquest, and added it to his new slate of Bahvviilpur, or 
Baodpotra. 

Moolraj sncccedod in S. 1818 (A.D. 1762) ITe had three .sons, Rae 
Sing, Jaefc Sing, and Man Sing. The unlrippy choice of a minister 
by Mnolraj coinjdeted the doinoralizatioii of the Bhatti principality. 
This minister was named Suroop Sing, a IJaiiia of the Jain faith and 
Mehta family, destined to be the oxtcrininators of the laws and fort- 
lums (»f the ‘ sons of Jesul.’ The cause of hatred and revenue of this 
son of commerce to the Bhatti aristocracy arose out of a disgraceful 
divsputo regarding a Bukktnn, a fair frail one, a favourite of the 
Mehta but who preferred the Rajpoot, Sirdar Sing, of the tribe of 
Aef. Tlio Bhatti chief carried his complaint of the minister to the heir- 
appanMit, Rae Sing, who had also cause of grievance in the reduction 
of- hi.s income. It was suggested to the piiiice to pub this presumpt¬ 
uous miiiiister to death ; this w.as effected by the prince’s own hand, 
in his father’s presence; and as the Melita, in falling, clung to 
Moolraj for protection, it was proposed to take oft* Moolraj at the 
same time. The proposition, however, was rejected with liorror by 
the prince, whose vengeance was satisfied. The Rawul wa.s allowed 
to cse.'ipe to the female apartments ; hut the chieftains, well knowing 
they could not expect pardon from the Tliwiil, insisting on iinesting 
Rae Sing, and if he refu.sed, on placing his brother on the The 

tin of Rae 8ing was proclaimed; but no iutreaty or threat would 
induco him to listen to the proposal of occupying the thr«nio; in 
lieu of which he used a pallet [khat) Three months and five days 
had passed .since the lieposal and bondage of Moolraj, when a female 
resolved to emancipate him : this female was the wife of the chief 
conspirator, and confidential adviser of the regent prince. This 
noble dame, a Ralitore Rajpootni, of tins Mahecha clan, was the 
wife of Anop Sing of Jinjiniali, the premier noble of Jessulmer, and 
who, wearied with the tyranny of the minister and the weukues^ 
of his prince, had proposed the death of the one and the deposal 
of the other. We are not made acquainted with any reason, save 
that of mnmdherma, or ‘ fealty,’ whicli prompted the Rantorui to 
rescue tier prince even at the risk of her husband’s life; but her 
appeal to her son Zoorawur, to perform his duty, is preserved, and 
we give it wiaiimshould your father oppose you, sacrifice him 
to your duty, and 1 will mount the pyre with his corpse.” The sou 
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yielded obedience to iJie injunction of his niag|ianimoiis parent,* 
'Who had sufficient influence to gala over Arjoon, the brotheir of her 
husband, as Avell as Megh Sing, chief of Baroo. The three chief¬ 
tains foicud an entrance into the prison where their prince was 
confined, wiio refused to be released from his manacles, until he was 
told that the Mahechi had promoted the plot for his liberty. The 
sound of the grand nakarra^ proclaiming Moolraj’s repossession of the 
gadi, awoke his son from sleep; and on the herald depositing at the 
side of his pallet the sable siropa* and all the insignia of exile,— 
the black steed and black vestments,—the prince, obeying the com¬ 
mand of the emancipated Riiwul, clad himself therein, and accompanied 
by his party, bade adieu to Jesnulmer and tot)k the road to Kotturoh. 
When be aiTived at this town, on the southern frontier of the state, 
the chiefs proposed to run the countrybut he replied, “ the 
country was his mother, and every Rjypoot liis foe who injured it.” 
He ropoiied to Jodpur, but the chieftains abided about Sheo 
Kottoroh and Bannair, and during the twelve years they remained 
outlaws, plundeicd even to the gates of Jessulmer. In the first 
three years they devastated the country, their castles were disinan- 
tlod, the wells therein filled up, and their estates sequestrated. At 
the end of the twelve, having made the tilak, or oath against further 
plunder, their estates were restored, and they were re-adinitted into 
their conn try. 

The banished prince remained two years and a-hulf with Raja 
Beejy Sing, who treated him like a son. But he carrieti his arrogant 
demeanour with him to Jodpur; fur one day, as he was going out 
to bunt, a Bania, to whom he was indebted, .seized his horse by the 
bridle, and invoking the an of Boejy Sing, demaiub^d payment of his 
debt. The prince, in turn, required him, with the invocation ” by 
Moulraj !” to unloose his hold. But the mau of sveahh, disregardiug 
the appeal, insolently replied, “ what is Moolraj to me ?” It was the 
*fast word he spoke; the sword of Eac Sing was unsheathed, and the 
Bania’s head roiled on the ground : then, turning his horse’s hea/i to 
Jessulmer, he exclaimed, better be a slave at once, than leave on 
the bounty of another.” His unexpected arrival outside his native 
city brought out the entire population to see him. His father, the 

----——- -— - 

8irt>jpt is the Bajpoot terra for khelat^ and is used by thoee who, like the Baoa 
of Oodipr, prefer the veraacalat dialect to the oorrapt jarmn of the lalamite. 

Vfrom ' bead, to ‘ £oet>a) aeans a complete ueM; m ritort, 
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dent to know what had oocasioDed hif present^, and he 
replied, that it was merely preparatory to pilgrimage. He was 
refused admittance; his followers were disarmed, and he was sent 
to reside at the fortress of Dewoh, together with his sons Abhe Bing 
' and Dhoiikul Sing, and, their families. 

Salim Slug, who succeeded his father as prime minister of 
Jessulmer, was but eleven years of age at the time of his murder. 
His young mind appears, even at that early age, to have been a hot¬ 
bed for revenge; and the seeds which were sown soon quickened 
into a luxuriance rarely equalled even in those regions, wliere human 
life is held in little estimation. Without any of that daring ^ valour 
which distinguishes the llajpoot, he overcame, throughout a long 
course of years, all who opposed him, uniting the subtlety of the 
serpent to the ferocity of the tiger. In person he was effeminate, 
in- -speech bland ; pliant and courteous in demeanour; promising, 
without hesitation, and with all the semblance of sincerity, what he 
never had the most remote intention to fulfil. Salim, or, as he was 
generally designated by his tribe, the Mehta, was a signal instance 
of a fact of which these annals exhibit too many examples, namely, 
the inadequacy of religious professions, though of a severe charac¬ 
ter, as a restraint on moral conduct: for though the tenets of his 
faith (the Jain) imperatively prescribe the necessity of “ hurting 
no sentient being,” and of sitting in the dark rather than, by luring 
a moth into the flame of a lamp, incur the penalty attached to the 
sin of insect-murder, this man has sent more of ** the sons of Jessoh” 
to Yamaloea,* than the sword of their external foes during his long 
administration. He had scarcely attained man’s estate when the 
outlawed chiefs were restored to their estates by a singular inter¬ 
vention. Baja Bheem Sing had acceded to the gadi of Marwar, 
and the Mehta was chosen by thep rince of Jessulmer, as his representa¬ 
tive, to convey his congratulations, and the tika of acknowledgment 
on his succession, to Raja Beejy Sing. On his return from thiS*- 
milsion, he was waylaid and captured by the outlawed chiefbados, 
wko instantly passed sentence of death upon the author of their 
miseries. The sword was uplifted, when, * placing his turban at 
the feet of Zoofawur Sing,’ he implored his protection—and he found 
itl Such is* the Rajpoot;—an anomaly amongst his species> his 


* Plato’s realm. 
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chiiraoter a eoinpoiind of the opposite and eutagonieHcal q[ae.llt!ev$ 
which impel maukind to virtue and to ciime. Let me recall to the 
mind of the readei, that the piotector of this vatnpiie was the virtu¬ 
ous son of the virtuous Bijpootiii who, with an elevation of 
niiud equal to vviutever is lecorded of (heek oi Roman lieiouies, 
ihvoted hii eJt ltd a i n<^h%nd whom ihf /ovod, tofhoouopto- 
dounnint of tho Rijpoutj or ‘tealtjf to the 

sovtioii^u' Ytt had tlio wily M( hta (lt« ttul the diagMce of this 
biivo 'huf, to whom tlie Rawiil ow(d liisu lease fiom bondige and 
lestoiatioii to his tliiouc, and loiced him tf*j >jn the outlaws amidst 
the Sami hills of Baimaa Nothing can paint moie stioiigl^ the influ¬ 
ence ot tin just of the Bliitti iluefs ovci his brutliien than the 
act of pitsennig the life of then inoital foe, thus cast into their 
hamls, foi not oni\ did tU y dissuwle him fiom the a t, but pioph- 
csied his rfptiitance of such rmstakeii clomeuc) Only one 
condition w is stipulited, thui lestoiatioii to then homos. They 
were lecailed, but not admitted to couit a distinction lesoivcd for 
Zooiawnr alone 

When Rae Sing was incaicoiated lu Dewob, his oldest son, 
Abhe Ring, ‘ hen-apparent,’with the second sou, Dhou- 

kul, weie left at Bnman, with the outlawi d chiefs The RawiiI, 
bavntg ID Vi' iin demanded Ins giaud-cinldieij piepaied an army and 
invested Baimaii It was defended duiing six months, when a 
capitulatioi was aceeded to, and the childieu wcie given up to 
Moohaj on the baic pledge of Zooiawui Sing, who guaiauteed their 
safety, and they wtie sent to the castle ot Dow oh, wlieie their 
fathei was oonfuied Soon aftoi, the castle was filed, and Rae Smg 
and his wife wvie cunsinind in the flames On escaping this daiigii, 
which was made to appear accidental, the }oiuig ptinces weie couhiied 
lu the loitie.ss of llamginh, in the most lemutc coinei of the deseit, 
boidoiing the valley of Sindo, foi then secuiity and tluf of the 
. lalaviul (accoiding to the Mehta’s account), ami to pn vent faetimi 
fiom having a luuh us around which to foitn But Zooiavvin, ,Avho 
eutcitained doubts of the nniastei’s motives, lommded the Rawul 
that the piopei pbwe lor the hen-appaient was the court, and that 
his honour stood pU dgod loi his safety. This was sufficient foi the 
Mejlita, wh se un of vi as instantly intent upon the means to read 
himself of so const lontioiis an advisor Zooiawiir had a brother 
named Kaitai, whose wifo^ acooidiug to the courtesy of Rywarra, 
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Jbad Adopted the mi&ister as her brother. Saliia sounded his Adopted 
sister as to her wish to see her husband become lord of JiuginiaUl 
The tempter succeeded: ho furnished her with poisoned comfits, 
which she administered to the gallant Zoorawur; and her lord was 
inducted into the estates of Jingiuialli. Having thus disposed of 
tho soul of the Biiatti nobility, he took off in detail tho chiefs of 
Baroo, Daugri, and many others, chiefly by tho same means, though 
some by tho dagger. Kaitsi, who, whether innocent, or a guilty 
practicipant iu his brother’s deiith, had beuofited thereby, was 
marked iu tho long list of j>roaeription of this fiend, who determined 
to exterminate every Rajpoot of note. Kaitsi know too much, and 
those cuuncctcd with him shared in this d.ingerous knowledge; wife, 
brother, sou, wore therefore destined to fall by the same blow. The 
immediate cause of enmity \sas a-follows. The niiuister, who de¬ 
sired to set aside tho claims of the children of llae Sing to the yaiU, 
and to nominate the youngest .son ot Mooliaj us heir-appareut, was 
opposed by Ivaiisi, as it could only bo effected by the destruc¬ 
tion of the foimer; and he replied, that ' no co-operation of las 
should sanction the spilling of tho blood of any of his master’s fami¬ 
ly.” Salim treasured up tho lemembrauce of this opposition to his 
will, though without any immediate sign of displeasure. Soon after, 
Kaitsi and his brother Suioop were returning from a nuptial cere¬ 
mony at Kuiiero, in the distiict of Bhalotra On reaching IJeejo- 
raye, on the Jessiilmer frontier, whore tho ministers of tho Mehta’s 
vengeance were posted, the gallant Zoorawur and his brother were 
conducted iuto the ca.stle, out of which thoir bodies weie brought 
only to be burnt. Healing of some intended evil to her lord, kaitsi’a 
wife, with her infant son, Mcgha, sought protection in the ministei's 
own abode, where she had a double claim, as liis adopted sister, to 
sanctuary and protection. For five day.s, the farce was kept up of 
sending food for herself and child; but the slave who conveyed it 
romarkiug, in coarse, unfeeling language, that both her husbaiuN 
aml^er brother were with their fathers, slie gave a loose to grieve 
and determined on revenge. This being reported to the Mehta,, he 
sent a dagger for her repose. 

The princes, Abbe Sing and Dhonkul Sing, confined in tho for¬ 
tress of Bamgurh, soon after the murder of Kaitsi were carried off, 
together with their wives and infants, by poison. The murderer then 
proclaimed Guj Sing, the youngest but one of all the posterity of 
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Moolraj, as hsir-appareafc. His brothfers sought security ia 
from this fiend-like spirit of the minister, and are now refugees in 
the Bikaner territory. The following slip from the genealogical tree 
will shew the branches so unmercifully lopped off by this monster: 

Moolraj. 


Rnc Sihj?, Jaot Siiiff (Awm), Man SiDg, 

poieontd. living. killed by a fall f lom hlB he»#. 


Ibhe Sing, Dhonktil Maha Sing, Tej Sing, Devi Sing, Gnj Sing, Fnttl Sing, 

poiaoned. poisoned. blind. in exile, in exile. Telgning prince, in oxlle. 


Maha Sing, being blind'of one eye* (/wno) could not succeed; 
and Man Sing being killed by a fall from his horse, the Mehta was 
saved the crime of adding one more “ mortal murther to his 
crown.” 

It is a singular faefc, that the longest reigns we know of in Rajwarra 
occurred during ministerial usurpations. The late Maharao of 
Kotah occupied the aadi upwards of half a century, and the Raivul 
Moolraj swayed the nominal sceptre of this oasis of the desert up¬ 
wards of fifty-eight years. His father ruled forty years, and I 
doubt whether, in all history, we can find another instance of father 
and SOB reigning for a century. This century was prolific in change to 
the dynasty, whoso whole history is full of strange vicissitudes. If we 
go back t ) Jeswunt Sing, the grandfather of Moolraj, we find the 
Bhatli principality touching the Garah on the north which devided 
it from Mooltan ; on the west it was bounded by the Piiujnud, and 
thus included a narrow slip of the fertile valley of Sinde; and we 


* A p«TsoQ Wind fif one fye’s incompetent to succeed, according to Hindu law. 
JSana is the nickname given fo a ^lersou labouring under this personal defect, which 
term is merely an anagram of anJm. ‘ the eye.’ The loss of rHi eye does not deprive an 
.occupant of his rights—of wbicli we had a curious example in the siege of the 
*'lm})erial city of Delhi, which gave rise to the remark, that the three greatest men 
therein had only the complement of one man amongst them : the JEmperor had 
been depriv'jii of both eyes by the brutality of Gholarn Kadir; the besieging*chief 
Holcar was &am, an was the defender, Sir D. Ochterlony. Holcar's name has becom? 
synonimons with kana, and many a hor.se, dog, and man, blind of an eye, is called 
after this cele>»rat6d Mahratta leader. The Hinilus, by what induction I kncvr not, 
attack a degree of moral obliquity to every individual Artaa. and appear to make no 
distinction between the natural and the acquired defect; though to all kamt they 
apply another, and moic dignified appellation, SuJiracharya, the Jupiter of their 
asttro-myihology, which ’ ery grave personage came by his misfortvme in no creditable 
way,-—for, although the or spiritual head of the Hindu Gods, he set as bsd 
a moral example to them w did the daesioal Jupiter to the tenaata of the Qttsek %nd 
J^osuui Palntheon. 
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liave seen it stretch, at no remote period, even to the ancient capi¬ 
tal Manaoora, better kaovra to the Hindu as Bori-Bekhor, the 
isiandic capital of the Sogdi of Alexander. To the south, it 

rested on Dhat, including the castles of Sheo, Kottoroh, and Bar- 
mair, seized on by Marwar; and in the east embraced the districts of 
Filodi, Pokurn, and other parts, also in the possession of Marwar or 
Bikaner, The whole of the state of Bhawulpur is formed oat of 
the Bhatti dominion, and the Bahtores have obtained therefrom 
not a small portion of their western frontier. This abstraction of 
territory will account for the heart-burnings and border feuds which 
continually break out between the Bhattis and Bahtores, and ** the 
children of David (JDaodpotras)” 

Could the same prophetic steel which carved upon the pillar of 
Bnmsir the destinies of the grandson of the deified Heri, eleven 
hundred years before Christ, have subjoined to that of Jessoli the 
fate wliich awaited his descendant Moolraj, he would doubtless have 
regarded the prophecy as conveying a falsehood too gross for belief. 
Tl»at the offspring of the deified prince of Dwarica, who founded 
Guzni, and fought the united kings of Syria and Bactria, should, 
at length, be driven back on India, and compelled to seek shelter un¬ 
der the sign of the cross, reared amidst their sand-hills by a handful 
of strangers, whose ancestors, when they, were even in the maturity 
of their fame, were wandering in their mitivo woods, with paitded 
bodies, and offering human sacrifices to the sun-god,—more resem¬ 
bling Balsiva than Balcrishna,—these would have seemed prodigies 
too wild for faith. 
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JRaionl Moolraj enters into treaty with the English.~~~The Saja dies.--— 
Ilis grandson, Guj Sing, proclaimed.—He becomes a mere puppet 
in the ministei's hands .— Third article of the Treaty.—Inequality 
of the alliance.—Its impoi'tance to fessnlmer,—Consequences to he 
apprehended by the JBritish Government.—Dangers attending the 
enlarging the circle of our political conne.vions.—Importance of 
Jessidmer in the event of Russian invasion.—British occupation 
of the valley of the Indus considered.—Salim Sing’s administration 
resumed.—His rapacity and tyranny increase.-^ Wishes his office 
to be hereditary.—Report of the British agent to his Government .— 
Balliwals self-exiled. — Bankers’ families kept as hostages .— 
Revenues arising from confiscation .— Wealth of the minuter,-— 
Border-feud dHailed to exemplify the interference of the para¬ 
mount power.—The Maldotes of Baroo .— Their history.—Nearly 
exterminated by the Hahtores of Bikaner.—Stimulated by the 
minister Salim Sing.—Cause of this treachery.—He calls for 
British interference. — Granted. — Result.—liawul GuJ Sing arrives 
at Oodipnr.—Marries the liana’s daughter,—Influence of this 
lady. 

It was iu the Samvat (era) of Vicrama, 1818, that Rawul - Moolraj 
was inaugurated on the throne of Jessoh ; and it was in the year of 
our Lord 1818, that a treaty of " perpetual friendship, alliance, and 
unity of interests” was concluded between the Honourable East- 
India Company and Maha Bawul Moolraj, the Raja of Jessulmer, hia 
heirs and successors, tlie latter agreeing “ to act in subordinate co- 
jjperation with the British government, and with submission to its 
siiprenuicy.”*’^ This was almost the last act of llawul Moolraj, who had 
always hoeii a mere puppet in the hands of Mehta Salim Sing or his 
father. He died A,D. 1820, when his grandson, Guj Sing, was 
proclaimed. 

Rawul Guj Sing was fitted, from his years, his past seclusion, and 
the* examples whicli had occurred before his eyes, to be the submis- . 

Sec ,\p(>eutiiat No. XII, for a copy of this treaty. 
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live pageant Salim Sing required. Isolated, in every sense, from 
intercourse with the rest of mankind, by the policy of the minister, he 
had no community of sympathy with them, and no claim upon their 
aid. Surrounded by the creatures of Salim Sing, who, even to their 
daily dole, a scribe every thing to his man’s favour, each word, each 
gesture, is watched and reported. The prince himself, his wives and 
family, are alike dependents on the minister’s bounty, often capri¬ 
ciously exercised. If he requires a horse, he must solicit it; or if de¬ 
sirous of bestowing some recompense, he requests to be furnished, 
with the means, and deems himself fortunate if he obtain a moiety 
of his suit. 

It will be observed from the date of this treaty (Dec. 1818), that 
Jessulmer was the last of the states of India received under the pro¬ 
tection of the British Government. Its distance made it an object 
of little solicitude to us; and the minister, it is said, had many 
long and serious consultations with his oracles before he united his 
destiny with ours. He doubted the security of his power if the 
Bawul should become subordinate to the British government; and 
he was only influenced by the greater risk of being the sole state 
in Rajwarra without the pale of its protection, which would have 
left him to the mercy of those enemies whom his merciless policy 
had created arouAd him. The third and most important article of 
the treaty* tmiiquillized his apprehensions as to external foes; with 
these apprehensions all fear as to the consequences aiising from 
ministerial tyranny towards the princely exiles was banished, and we 
shall presently find that this alliance, instead of checking his rapacity 
and oppression, incited them. But it is necessary, in the first place, 
to bestow a few remarks on the policy of the alliance as regoi'ds the 
British Government. 

Its inequality requires no demonstration: the objects to be 
attained by it to the respective parties having no approximation to ^ 
party. The advantages to Jessulmer were immediate; and to use 
the phraseology of the treaty, were not only of “ great magnitude,” 
but were vitally important. From the instant the treaties were ex¬ 
changed, her existence as a permanent state, which was not worth 

• Art. III. “ In the event any serious invasion directed towards' the overthrow 
of the principality bf Jessulmer, or other danger o£ great mag^tnde occurring to tl«t 
principality, the British Government will exert its power for the protection of the 
principality, provided that the cause of the quarrel be not aacxUiable to the Baja of 
Smalms,’^ 
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half a century’s purchase, was secured. Her power liadl heeu*' 
gradually declining, and reign after reign was narrowing her posses¬ 
sions to the vicinity of the capital. One state, Bhawulpur, had 
been formed from her northern territory; while those of Sinde, 
Bikaner and Jodpur, had been greatly aggrandized at her ex¬ 
pense; and all were inclined, as occasion arose to encroach 
upon her feebleness. The faithless character of the minster, Salim 
Sing afforded abundant pretexts for quarrel, and the anarchy of her 
neighbours proved her only safeguard during the later years of her 
independent existence. Now, the British Government having 
pledged itself to exert its power for the protection of the principality, 
in the event of any “ serious invasion,” her fears either of Sindies, 
Daodpotras, or of Bah tores, are at rest. The full extent of this 
pledge may not have been contemplated when it was given; like all 
former alliances, it is the base of another step in advance. Instead 
of restricting the vast circle of our political connexions, it at once 
carried us out of India, placing us in actual contact and possible 
collision with the rulers of Sinde and the people beyond the Indus. 
Marwar and Bikaner being already admitted to our alliance, the 
power of settling their feuds with the Bhattis is comparatively 
simple; but wicb Baodpotra we have no political connexions, and 
with Sinde, only tho.se of “ perpetual friendship, and mutual inter¬ 
course but no stipulation ensuring respect to our remonstrances 
in case of the aggression of their subjects on our Bhatti ally. Are 
we '.ben to push our troops through the desert to repel such acts, 
or must we furnish pecuniary subsidies (the clieapest mode), that 
she may entertaiu tnerceuaries for that object ? We must view it, 
in this light, as an event, not only not improbable, but of very likely 
occurrence. Our alliance with Catch involved us in this perplexity 
in 1819. Our armies were formed and moved to the frontier, and 
^ a declaration of war was avoided only by accepting a tardy amende 
in no way commensurate with the insult of invading,’ massacring, 
and pillagihg our allies.* In this instance, our means of chaStiae- 

• The attitude a-ssumed by the energetic Governor of Bombay, Mr. Elphln- 
etone, on that occusior.. will for a long tune remain a lessen to the triumvirate 
government of Sinde. To the Author it still appears a subject of regret, that, With 
the adequate preparation, the Season, and every thing promising a certainty of 
Btfocess, the pacific tone of Lcrd Hastings’ policy should have prevented the proper 
essertiou of our dignity, by chastisting an insult, ag^^avated in every shape. A treaty 
. of a^Hy uud mutual intercourse was the result of this armament; bfit altho^h 
tweljre years have since claps^, our initercoone has remained ytata gtm: but this 
^ no ground for quarrel, 
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4 ii 6 Dt were facilitated by our maritime power of grapplio^ with the 
enemy; but if the insult proceeds from the government of Upper 
Siude (only nominally dependent on Hydrabad), or from Bhawulpur, 
how are we to cope with these enemies of our ally ? Such wars 
might lead us into a terra incognita beyond the Indus, or both the 
spirit and letter of the treaty will be null. 

What, therefore, are the advantages we can hold out to ourselves 
for the volunteer of our amity and protection to tliia oasis of the 
desert ? To have disregarded the appeal of Jossulmer for protection, 
to have made her the sole exception in all Rujpnotana from our 
amicable relations, would have been to consign her to her numerous 
enemies, and to let loose the spirit of rapine and revenge, which 
it was the main object of all these treaties to suppress: tlie Bhattis 
would have become a nation of robbers, the Bedouins of the Indian 
deser,t. Jessulrner was the first link in a chain of free states, which 
formerly united the commerce of the Ganges with that of the Indus, but 
which interminable feuds had completely severed; the possibility of 
reunion depending upon a long continuance of tranquility and confi¬ 
dence. This object alone would have warranted our alliance with 
Jessulrner. But if we look to futurity, to the possible invasion of 
India, which can be best effected through the maritime provinces of 
Persia, the valley of the Indus will be the base of the invader’s 
operations. The possession of Jessulrner would then be of vital 
importance, by giving us the command of Upper Sinde,aud enabling 
us to act against the enemy simultaneously with our armies east of 
the Delta, the most practicable point of advance into India. We 
inRy look upon invasion by the ancient routes pursued by Alexander, 
Mabrnood, and Timoor, as utterly visionary, by an army encumbered 
with all the material necessary to success, and thus the valley of 
Sinde presents the only practicable route. But it would be a grand 
error, both in a political and militaiy point of view, to possess 
ourselves of this valley, even if an opportunity were again to occurs 
It true, the resources of that fertile region, so analogous to Egypt, 
would soon, under our management, maintain an army sufficient. 
to defend it; and this would bring ns at once into contact with the 
power (Persia) which clings to us for support, and will be adverse to 
ua only when ^rendered subservient to Russia, It were well to view 
the possible degradation and loss of power te; Russia, in Europe, 
W likely to afford a fresh stimulant to her ancient schemes of ori- 
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ental aggrandisement. By some these schemes are looked upon a9 
Quixotic, and I confess myself to be of the number. The bettor 
Eussia is acquainted with the regions she would have to pass, the 
loss desire will sho evince for an undertaking, which, even if success¬ 
ful in the outset, would be useless; for if she conquered, she could 
not niaiutain fiulia. But, to me, it still appears imperative that 
this power should formally renounce such designs: the state of 
perpetual pr<q){uatiou renderued necessary by her menacing position, 
being so injuiiou.s to our finances, is worse than the actual attempt, 
which would only entail upon her inevitable loss. We lost, through 
our unwise economy, a noble opportunity of maintaining an ascend¬ 
ency at the L* urt of Caubul, which would have been easily pre¬ 
vailed upon, for our pecuniary aid, to make over to us the sovereignty 
of Sinde (were this desiiuble), w'hich is still considered a grand 
division of Caubul. 

But settitjg the political question aside, and considering our 
possession of the valley of Siude only in a military point of view, 
our occupation (tf it would be prejudicial to us. We should have 
a long line to defend, and rivers are no barriers in modern warfare. 
Whilst an impassable desert is between us, and wo have the power, 
by means of our allies, of assailing an enemy at several points, 
though we are liable to attack but from one, an invader could not 
maintain himself a single season. On this ground, the maintenance 
of friendship with this renioto nook of Rajpoot civilization is defen¬ 
sible, and we have the additional incitement of rescuing the most 
indubcrious and wealthy commercial communities in India from the 
tangs of a harpy: to whom, and the enormities of his government, we 
return. 

No language can adequately represent the abuse of power with 
which the treaty has armed the rapacious minister of Jessulmer, 
aud it is one of tbo many instances of the iuefiicacy of our system 

alliances to secure prosperity, or even tranquillity to these long- 
afflicted regions; which although rescued from external assailants, 

, are still the pi 'y of discord and passion within. It will not be 
difficult, at the proper time and place, to make this appear.* The 
Mehta felt the advantages which the treaty gave him, in respect 

* It» my intention (if space is left) to (rive a conoiso stateinent of the effects 
of our ail]’am‘.e$, individnaiiy ati>i collectively, in the states of Rajwana, With a few 
hints towards amending the system, at the coneiusion of this volume. 
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,to neighbouring states ; but he also felt that he had steeped himself 
too deeply iu the blood of his master’s family, and in that of hia 
noblest chieffedus, to hope that any repentance, real or affected, 
c<»iild restore to him the couiideuce of those he had so outraged. 
With commercial men, with the industrious husbandman or pastoral 
communities, he had so long forfeited all claim to credit, that his 
oath was not valued at a single grain of the sand of their 
own desert dominion. 

The bardic annalist of Rajpootana, when compelled to record the 
acts of a tyrant, iinst announces his moral deatlj; then comes the 
metempsychosis,—the animating his frame with the spirit of a 
demon. In this manner is delineated tlie famed VisaUleo, the Cho- 
hau king of Ajmore. Wliether the Bliatti minister will obtain such 
a posthunnrus apology for his misdeeds, a future historian will learn ; 
but^assuredly he is never mentioned, either in poetry or prose, but 
as a vampire, draining the life-blood of a whole people. For a short 
time after the treaty was foniieil, he appeared to fall iu with the 
march of universal reformation ; but wliether it was that his crimes 
had outlawed him from the sympatliies of all around, or that he 
could feel no enjoyment but in his liabitual crimes, he soon gave 
ampler indulgence to his rapacious spirit. The cause of his tem¬ 
porary forbearance was attributed to his anxiety to have an 
article added to the treaty, guaranteeing the office of prime minister 
iu his family, perhaps with a view to legalize his plunder; but seeing 
no hope of fixing an hereditary race of vampires on the laud, his 
outrages became past all endurance, and compelled the British agent, 
at leiigth, to report to his governitfeut (on the l7tU December 1821), 
that he considered tlie alliance disgraceful to our reputation, by 
countenancing tlio idea that such acts can be tolerated under its 
protection. Representations to the minister were a nullity; he pro¬ 
tested against their fidelity; asserted in specious language his love 
of justice and mercy ; aud recommencod his system of confiscation^ 
cou(j|^’ibutious, and punishments, with redoubled severity. All Rajwarra 
felt an interest iu these proceedings, as tiie bankers of Jessulmer, 
supported by the capital of that singular class, the Palliwals, are spread 
all over India. But this rich community, amounting to five thousand 
families, are nearly all in voluntary exile, and the bankers fear to 
return to their native land with the fruits of their industry, wiwch 
they would reuounce for ever, but that he retains their families as 

39 
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hosta/fes. AgricuRiira, is almost unknown, and commerce, internal*' 
er external, has ceased through want of security. The sole revenue 
arises from confiscation. It is asserted that the minister has amassed 
no less than two craves, which wealth is distributed in the' various 
cities of Hindnstlian, and has been obtained by pillage and the 
destruction of the most opulent families of his country during the 
last twenty years. Ho has also, it is said, possessed himself of all the 
crown-jewels and property of value, which he has sent out of the 
country. Applications were continually being made to the British 
agent for passports (perwanas), by commercial men, to withdraw 
their families from the country. But all have some ties which would 
be hazarded by their withdrawing, even if such a step were otherwise 
free from danger; for while the minister afforded passports, in 
obedience to the wish of the agent, he might cut them off in the 
desert. This makes many bear the ills they have. 

We shall terminate our historical sketch of Jes.sulmer with the 
details of a horder-feud, which called into operation the main condi¬ 
tion of the British alliance,—the right of universal arbitration in the 
inter-rmtioual quarrels of Rajpootana. The predatory habits of the 
Maldotes of Baroo originated a rupture, which threatened to involve 
the two states in war, and produced an invasion of the Rahtores, 
sufficiently serious to warrant British interference. It will hardly be 
credited that this aggression, which drew down upon the Maldotes 
the vengeance of Bikaner, was covertly stimulated by the minister, for 
the express purpose of their extirpation, for reasons which will appetur 
presently ; yet he was the first to pomplain of the retaliation. To 
understand this matter, a slight sketch of the Maldote tribe is 
requisite. 

The Maldotes, the Kailuns, the Birsungs, the Pohurs, and 
Tezmalotes, are all Bhatti tribes; but, from their lawless habits, 
these names have become, like those of Bedouin, Ruzzak, or Pindarri, 
S'^monimous with 'robber.’ The first are descended* from Rao 
Maldoo, and hold the lief (putta) of Baroo, consisting of eighteen 
villages, adjoining the tract called Khari-putta, wrested from the 
, Bhattis by the Rahtores of Bikaner, who, to confess the truth, 
morally deserve the perpetual hostility of this Bhatti lord-marcher, 
inasmuch as they were the.intriiders, and have deprived them (the 
Bhattis) of much territory. But the Rahtores, possessing the light uf 
the strongest, about twenty-five years ago exercised it in the most 
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•savage nianner; for, having invaded Baroo, they put almost the entire 
community to the svrord, without respect to age or sex, levelled 
the towns, filled up the wells, and carried off the herds and whatever 
was of value. The survivors took shelter in the recesses of the desert, 
and propagated a progeny, which, about the period of connection 
with the British, re-occupied their deserted lands. The minister, 
it is asserted, beheld the revival of this infant colony with no more 
favourable eye than did their enemies of Bikaner, whom, it is alleged, 
he invited once more to their destruction. The lawless habits of 
this tribe would have been assigned by the minister as his motive for 
desiring their extermination ; but if we look back (p. 296), we shall 
discover the real cause in his having incurred the lasting enmity of 
this clan for the foul assassination of their chief, who had been a 
party^to the views of the heir-apparent, Rae Sing, to get rid of this 
incubus on their freedom. The opportunity afforded to take 
vengeance on the Maldotes arose out of a service indirectly done to 
the British government. On the revolt of the Peshwa, he sent his 
agents to Jessulmer to purchase camels. One herd, to the number 
of four hundred, had left the Bhatti frontiers, and whilst passing 
through the Bikaner territory, were set upon by tlie Maldotes, who 
captured the whole, and conveyed them to Baroo. It is scarcely to be 
supposed that such an aggression on the iudepetidence of Bikaner 
would have prompted her extensive armament, or the rapidity with 
which her troops passed the Bhatti frontier to avenge the 
insult, without some private signal from the minister, who was loud 
in his call for British interference; though not until Nokha and 
Bturoo, their principal towns* were levelled, the chief killed, the wells 
filled up, and the victorious army following up its success by a 
rapid march on Beekumpur, in which the fiscal lands began to suffer. 
The minister then discovered he had overshot the mark, and claimed 
our interference,* which was rapid and effectual; and the Bikaner 
commander the more willingly complied with the roquest to retllm 
within his own frontier, having effected more than his object. 

The tortuous policy, the never-ending and scarcely-to-be-compre- 
hended border-feuds of these regions, must, for a long while, generate 

» The Author bfts omitted to mention that he was Tolitieal Agent for -Te-ssul- 
mer; so tiiat 8ia control extended nninterniptcdly, almost from Siude toJSinde: 
». e., from the Indus, or great Sind’h, to the little river .—(See Map.) 

There we several streams designated Sind’h. in Central India,' a wtmi purely Tatar, or 
Scythic. Aha-Sin, * the Fathar-river,' is oae of the many nwues Of the ladus. 
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Buck appeals. Since these associated bands attach ao dishonour to ’ 
their predatoiy profession, it will be some time before they acquire 
proper notions; but when they discover there is no retreat in which 
punishment may not reach them, they will learn the benefits of 
cultivating the arts of peace, of whose very name no trace exists ia 
their history. 

We have lo.st sight of the Rawul, the title of the prince of 
Jesstilmer, in tlie prominent acts of his minister. Guj Sing, who 
occupie.s the padi ot Jessoh, to the prejudice of his elder brothers, who 
are still in exile in Bikaner, appears very well suited to the minister’s 
purpose, and to have little desire beyond his.horses, and vegetating 
in quiet. The physiognomists of Jessuhner, however, prognosticate 
the development of moral worth in due season : a consuminatioa 
devoutly to be wished, and the first symptom of which must be the 
riddance of his minister by whatever process. The artful Salim 
deemed that it would redound to his credit, and bolster up his 
interest, to seek a matrimonial alliance with the Bana’s family of 
Mewar. The overture was accepted, and the coco-symbol transmitted 
to the Rawul, who put himself at the head of the Bbatti chivalry 
to wed aud escort his bride through the desert. The Rahtoi^ 
princes of Bikaner and Kisheugurh, who were at the same time 
suitors for the hands of another daughter aud a grand-daughter of 
the Rana, simultaneously arrived^- at Oodipuri with their respective 
cw'teyes; and this triple alliance threw a degree of splendour over 
the capital of the Sccsodias, to which it had long been a stranger. 
Giij Sing lives very happily with his wife, who has given him aa 
heir to his desert domain. The influence of high rank is seen ia 
the respect paid to the Ranawut-ji, (the title by which she is desig¬ 
nated,) even by the minister, aud she exerts this influence most 
humanely for the amelioration of her subjects.* 

^ • I had the honour of receiving several letters from this queen of the desert, 
who looked to her father's house and his Wends, as tlie. best obje-::t8 for support, 
whilst such a being as Salim was tl»e master of her own and her husband’s destinv. 



CHAPTER VII. 


Geographical position of Jessulmer.—Its superficial area.—List of 
its chief towns. — Population.—Jessulmer chiefly desert. —MuggrO;, 
a rocky ridge,—traced from Cutch .—Sirrs, <rr salt-marshes ,— 
JIanoad Sirr.——Soil. — Productions. — Ihishandry. — Manufactures.— 
Commerce. —Kuttars, or caravans.—Articles of trade. — lievennes. 
—Land and transit taxes. —Hhanni, or Collector.—Amount of 
land-tax exacted from the .cultivator. —Dhooa, or hearth-tax .— 
Thali, or tax on food. —Hind, or forced contribution.—Citieena 
refuse to pay.—Enormous wealth accumulated by the minister 
hy extortion. — Estaidishments. — E.cpen diture. — Tribes. —Bhattis.— 
Their moral estimation.—Personal appearance and dress. — Their' 
predilection for opimn and tobacco. —Palliwals, their history. — Num¬ 
bers, wealth, employment .— Curious rite or toorship.—Palli coins .— 
Pokurna Brahmins .— Title. — Numbers .— Singular typical worship. 
—Pace of Jut.—Castle of Jessulmer. 

The country still dependent on the Rawul extends between 
70° 30' and 72° SO' E. long., and betw’Ceu the parallels oC 26° 20' 
and 27° .50' N. lat., though a small strip protrudes, in the N.E. angle, 
as high as 28° 30'. This irregular surface may be roughly estimated 
to contain fifteen thousand square miles. The number of towns, vil¬ 
lages, and hamlets, scattered over this wide space, does not exceed 
two hundred and fifty; some estiiiiate it at three hundred, and others 
depress it to two hundred: the mean cannot be wide of the truth. 
To enable the reader to arrive at a conclusion as to the population 
of this region, we subjoin a calculation, from data furnished by the 
best-informed natives, which was made in the year 1815; but wo 
must add, that from the tyranny of the minister, the population af 
thc«capital (which is nearly half of the country), has been greatly 
diminished. 




• According to this census, we have a population oot superior to 
one of the secondary citiies of Great Britain, scattered over Jiftoan 
thousand square miles; nearly one^-balf, too, belooging to the 
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•which being omitted, the result would give from two to three souls 
only for each square mile. 

Face of the Country ,—The greater part of Jeasulmer is thd, or 
rooe, both terms meaning ‘a desert waste.* From Lowar, on the 
Jodpur frontier, to Kharra, the remote angle touching Sinde, 
the country may be described as a continuous tract of arid sand, 
frequently rising into lofty teehae (sand-hills), in some parts covered 
with low jungle. This line, which nearly bisects Jessulmer, is also 
the line of demarcation of positive sterility and comparative culti¬ 
vation. To the north, is one uniform and naked waste; to the 
south, are ridges of rock termed invggro, rooe, and light soil. 

The ridge of hills is a most important feature in the geology 
of this desert region. It is to be traced from Cutch Bhooj, strongly 
or faintly marked, according to the nature of the country. Some¬ 
times it as-siunevS, as at Chohtun, the character of a mountain ; then 
dwindles into an insignificant ridge scarcely discernible, and often 
serves Jis a bulwark for the drifting sands, which cover and render 
it difficult to trace it at all. As it reaches the Jessulmer country 
it is more developed; and at the capital, erected on a peak about 
two hundred and fifty feet high, its presence is more distinct, and 
its character defined. The capital of the Bhattis appears as the 
nucleus of a series of ridges, which diverge from it in all directions 
for the space of fifteen miles. One branch terminates at Kamghur, 
thirty-five miles north-west of Jessulmer; another branch extends 
easterly to Pokurn (in Jodpur), and thence, in a north-east direction, 
to Filodi; from whence, at intervals, it is traceable to Gurriola, 
nearly fifty miles due north. It is a yellow-coloured sand-stnne, 
in which ochre is abundantly found, with which the people daub 
their houses. 

These barren ridges, and the lofty undulating teehae of sand, 
are ^the only objects which diversify the almost uniform sterility 
of these regions. No trees interpose their verdant foliage to relieve 
the eye, or shelter the exhausted frame of the traveller. It is 
nearly a boundless waste, varied only by a few stunted shrubs of 
the acacia or mimosa family, some succulent plants, or prickly grapes, 
as the hhoor%tt or burr, which clings to his garment and increases 
his miseries. Yet ootupared with the more uorthern portion, wliere 
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sea of sand withoat a sign of vegetation*** fotms the pros0oti t 
the yicinitj of the capital is a paradise. 

Tiiore is not a ruimitig stream throughout Jessulmer; but there 
are many temporary lakes or salt-marshes, termed sin', formed by 
the collection of waters from the sand-hills, which are easily dammed- 
in to prevent escape. They are ephemeral, seldom lasting but a few 
months; though after a very severe monsoon they have been known 
to remain throngiioiit the year. One of the.so, called the Kanoad Sirr, 
extends from Kanoad to Mohungurh, covering a space of eighteen 
miles, and in which some water remains throughout the year. When 
it overflows, a small stream issues from the Sirr, and ^pursues an 
easterly directum for thirty miles before it is absorbed : its existence 
depends on the parent lake. The salt which it produces is the 
property of the crowji, and adds something to the revenue. 

Soil, hmhandn/, and products. —Notwithstanding the apparent 
poverty of this desert soil, nature has not denied it the powers of 
production; it is even favourable to some grains, especially the hajra, 
which prefers a light sand. In a favourable season, they grow 
suflScieut for the consumption of two and even three years, and then 
they import only wheat from Siude. When those parts favounible 
for bajra have been saturated with two or three heavy showers, they 
commence sowing, and the crops spring up rapidly. The great danger 
is that of too much rain when the crops are advanced, for, having 
little tenac'ty, tliey ere often washed away. The ha^ra of the sand¬ 
hills is deemed far superior to that of Hiudusthan, and prejudice 
gives it a preference even to wheat, which does not bear a higher 
price, in times of scarcity. Bajra, in plentiful seasons, sells at 
one and a half maunds for a rupee r'f but this docs not often occur, 
as they calculate five bad seasons for a good one. Jooar is also 
grown, hut only in the low flats. Cotton is produced in the same 
soil as the hajra. It is not generally known that this plant requires 
Wit a moderate supply of water ; it is deteriorated in the plains of 
India from over-irrigation : at least such is the idea of the deSert- 

• So Mr. ElphinstoiUi describes the tract about Poowul, one of the earliest posses¬ 
sions of the Tlhattis.aiKl one of the JVii-Mi Marw-ra, or ‘nine castles of the desert.’ 
around whoso sand-hills as brave a colony was reared and maintained as ever carri^ 
hjj^e, B«o II' 'vdv Irrd of Poojjul. whose son originated that episode given 
vm. 1, p. 661. Even (.ht;-.: sand-hills, which in November appeared tf? Mr. Eiphinstoae 
without ,a sign of vegeutiou. could be made to yield good crops of bairL 

t About a hundred-weight for two shillings. 
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ivbb' perhaps does not make sufficient alloTT^nce lor the 
oooler sufoatiT^um of his sand-hilis, eompared with the black loam 
' of Maltra. A variety of pulses grows on the riieltered sides of the 
teSaa, as morujf, moth, <&c.; also the oil^plant (Ul) and abundance of 
the ffouar, a diminutive melon, not larger than a hen’s egg, whick 
is sent hundreds of miles, as a lurity. Around the capital, and 
between the ridges where soil is deposited or formed, and where they 
dam-up the waters, are grown considerable quantities of wheat of 
very good quality, turmeric, and gardeu-stuffs. Barley and gram are, 
in good seasons, reared in small quantities, but rice is entirety an 
article of import from the valley of Sinde. 

Implements of hnsbandrg.-—Where the soil is light, it will be 
concluded that tlie implements are simple. They have two kinds 
of phuigh, for one or two oxen, or for the camel, which animal is 
inostr ‘in requisition. They tread out the grain with oxen, as in all 
parts of India, and not unfrequeutly they yoke the cattle to their 
hakef'ries, or carts, and pass the whole over the grain. 

Mantfat^ures. —There is little scope for the ingenuity of the 
mechanic in this tract. They make coarse cotton cloths, but the 
raw material is almost all exported. Their grand article of manu¬ 
facture is from the wool of the sheep pastured in the desert, which 
is fabricated into looes, or blankets, scarfs,* petticoats, turbans, of 
every quality. Cups and platters are made from a mineral called 
ed)oot, a calcareous substance, of a dark cliocolate ground, with light 
brown venniculated stripes; female ornaments of elephants’ teetli, 
and arms of an inferior quality. These compr^end the artificial 
productions of this desert capital. 

Commerce .—Whatever celebrity Jessulmer possesses, as a com¬ 
mercial mart, arises from its position as a place of transit between 
the eastern countries, the valley of the Indus, and tlrose beyond that 
stream, the Kultars (the term for a caravan of camels) to and 
from Hydirabad, Rory-Bekher, Shikarpur and Ootch, from the Gan- 
geti(^ provinces, and the Punjab, passing through it. The indigo 
of the Doab, the opium of Kotah and Malwa, the lamed sugar-candy 
of Bikaner, iron implements from Jeypur, are exported to Shikarpurf 


1 bcoc^ht home several psnrs of these, with crlmsou bordlerei, sufficiently ffne 
ta he worn as a winter tffiawl in this country. 

, Shikarpur, the great eonunercial mart of the valley of Sinde, west of the 


40 
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and lower Sinde, whence elephants' teeth (frohi Africa)> d«lel5 
coeo-nnts, drugs, and chundus,* are imported, with pistachios and 
dried fruits from Bhawnlpur. 

Revenues and iaa’es.-—-The personal revenue of the princ^is Ol 
Jessulmerf is, or rather was, estimated at upwards of four lakhs of 
rupees, of which more than one lakh was from the land. The transit 
duties were formerly the most certain and most prolific branch of 
the fiscal income; but the bad faith of the minister, the predatory 
habits of the Bhatti chiefs proceeding mainly from thence, and the 
general decrease of commerce, have conspired nearly to annihilate 
this source of income, said at one time to reach three lakhs of rupees. 
These imposts are termed dan, and the collector dannie, who was 
stationed at convenient points of all the principal routes which 
diverge from the capital. 

Land-tax. —From one-fifth to one-seventh of the gross produce 
of the land is set aside as the tax of the crown, never exceeding 
the first nor falling short of the last. J It is paid in kind, which is 
purchased on tlie spot by the Pulliwal Brahmins, or Bauias, and the 
value remitted to the treasury. 

JJhooa .—The third aud now the most certain branch of revenue 
is the dhooa, literally ‘ smoke,’ gud which wa may render ‘ chimney or 
hearth-tax,’ though they have neither the one nor the other in these 
regions. It is also termed thali, which is the brass or silver platter 
out of which they eat, and is tantamount to a table-allowance. It 
never realizes above twenty thousand rupeesannually, which, however, 
would be abundant for the simple fare of Jessulmer. No house is 
exempt from the payment of this tax. 

Bind .—There is an arbitrary tax levied throughout these 
regions, universally known and detested under the name of dmd, the 
make-weight of all their budgets of ways and moans. It was first 


* Chun^ is a scented wood for malliui, or ‘ chaplets.’ 

t I have no correct data for ostimaiing the revenues of the ch^eftail«l^ They 
are generally almost double the land-i'eveuue of the princes in the other states of 
ISaiwarra; perhaps about two lakhs, which ought to bring into the field seven hundi^ 
horse. 

t This, if strictly true and followed, is according to ancient principles : Mena 
ordains ilie sixth, I could have wislied Colonel Briggs to have known this fact, when 
j;ie was oocupied on his excellent work on “ the Land-tax of India hnt It had 
oatiridy escaped my rectJleofcjpn. In this moat remote corner of Hh^uBthan, jla spit* 
of oppression, it is carious to observe the adherence to primitive custom. These 
on the sources of revenue in Jessulmer were communioated to meso far hack as 18I1 
and 1 laid them before the BtAgal Government in 1814-li. 
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• imposed ia Jessulmer in S. J830 (A.D. 1774), under the less odious 
«.ppella,tion of “additional dhooa or thali" and the amount was only two 
thousand seiren hundred rupees, to be levied from the monied interest 
of the capital. The Mabesris agreed to pay their share, but the 
Oswals (the two chief mercantile classes) holding out, were forcibly 
sent up to the castle, and sutfered the ignominious punishment of 
the bastinado. They paid the demand, but immediately on their 
release entered into a compact on oath, never again to look on the 
Rawul’s (Moolraj’s) face, which was religiously kept during their 
mutual lives. When he passed through the streets of his capital, 
the Oswals abandoned their shops and buukiug-hoiises, retiring to 
the interior of their habitations in order to avoid the sight of him. 
This was strenuously persevered iu for many years, and had such 
an effect upon the prince, that he visited the principal persons of 
this -class, and spreading his scarf ” (pu//a pusaaojiu),* iu treated 
forgiveness, giving a writing on oath never again to impose dmd, if 
they would make the d/woa a permanent tax. The Oswals accepted 
the repentance of their prince, and agreed to his terms. In S. 
1841 and 1852, his necessities compelling him to raise money, he 
obtained by loan, in the first period, twenty-seven thousand, and 
iu the latter, forty thousand rupees, which he faithfully repaid. When 
the father of the present minister came into power, he endeavoured 
to get buck the bond of his sovereign abrogating the obnoxious dind, 
and offered, os a bait, to renounce the dAooa. The Oswals placed 
nmre value on the virtue of this iustruineut than it merited, for 
in spite of the bond, he iu S. 1857 levied sixty thousand, and in 
1868, eighty thousand rupees. A visit of the Eawul to the Ganges 
was seized upon as a lit opportunity by his subjects to get this 
oppressiou redressed, aud fresh oaths were made by the prince, and 
broken by the minister, who has bequeathed his rapacious spirili 
to his sou. 

Since the accession of Guj Sing, only two years ago,f Saliui 
Siu|^ has extorted fourteen lakhs (1^140,000). Burdbhan, a mer¬ 
chant of great wealth aud respectability, and whose ancestors are 
known aud respected throughout Eajwarra as Sahooears, has been 

' * Pulla pkUiMna , or * spreailiug the clotli or scarf,’ is the figotativo langvogo 

;ol arisiug hom the aci of spreading the guriueut, preparatory to boWiug*tha 

Mjitd ihereun in token or perfect subifiUsiou. 

, t was written in liiii’2. 
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Ati yafio«3 tiroes stripped of aU his ricbes by the roitnisler dfidf lrlf * 
fetier, who, to ase the pbr^^eofogy of tbesttfferm, wiil nefee b& 
g&tished while a rupee reroaiasin Jessnimer.” 

Ealablishmmtit, Ewpenditiere.^yfe subyoio a rough estimate i)f 
the household establishment, &c. of thia desert king. 


Enpees. 

Barr*....*. 20,000 

Rozgar Sir{fart. 40,000 

Sebundies or Mercenaries^. 75,000 

Household horse, 10 elephants, 200 camels, and locnon 

500 Bargeer horse. 60,000 

Rani’s or queen’s establishment. 15,000 

The wardrobe. 5,000 

(lifts.'. 5.000 

The kitchen. 5,000 

Guests, in hospitality. 6,000 

Feasts, entertainments. 6,000 

Annual purchase of horses, camels, oxen, &c. 20,000 


Total .Rs. 2,91,000 


The ministers and oiEcera of government receive assignments pa 
the transit-duties, and some have lands. The whole of this state- 
expenditure was more than covered, in some years, by the transit- 
duties alone; which have, it is asserted, amounted to the almost 
incredible sum of three lakhs, or £30,000. 

Tribes .—We shall conchuie our account of Jcssulmer with a few 
remarks on the tribes peculiar to it; though we reserve the general 
enumeration for a sketch of the desert. 


't .. —~ --—— . . 

• The Burr incliidea the whole household or personal attendants the auartls. 
and slaves. They receive rations of food, and make op the rest of their snbswleuoe 
by labour in the town. The Burr consists of about 1,000 pcoolo, an<f is estimateil 
to coBt20,000 rupees annually. , w esHmaMsu 

T Eiwicar-Sirdar is an allowance termed hatm, or ‘ dinner,’ to the feudal cltief- 
tains who attend the Presence. Formerly they had an order upon the Danuls or 
coUectois of the transit*duti«i; but being vexatious, Pansa Sabj minister to Hawul 
Ch^tra, wmmvitod it for a daily allowance, varying, with the rank of the i>et 80 n. 
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*•- ' Of iU Bajpo66 population, tho Bbattis, we bave already given an 

outline in the general essay on the tribes,* Those whieh*occupy 
the present limits of Jessulmer retain their Hindu notions, though 
with some degree of laxity from their intercourse with the Maho* 
medans on the northern and western frontiers; wllile those which 
long occupied the north<ea8t tracts, towards Phoolra and the Garah, 
on becoming proselytes to Islam ceased to have either interest in or 
connection with the parent state. The Bhatti has not, at present, 
the same martial reputation as the Kahtore, Chohan, or SeeSOdia, 
but he is deemed at least to equal if not surpass the Ouchwaha, 
or any of its kindred branches, Nirooka or Shekhavat. There are 
occasional instances of Bhatti intrepidity as daring as may be found 
amongst any other tribe; witness the feud between the chiefs of 
Pooguland Mundore. But this changes not the national cbarac> 
teristic as conventionally established : though were we to go back to 
the days of chivalry and Prithiraj, we should select Achilesa Bhatti, one 
of the bravest of bis champions, for the portrait of his race. The Bhatti 
Bajpoot, as to physical power, is not perhaps so athletic as the Bah tore, 
or so tali as the Ouchwaha, but generally fairer than either, and 
possessing those Jewish features which Mr. Elphinstone remarked as 
characteristic of the Bikaner Bajpoots. The Bhatti intermarries with 
all the families of Bajwarra, though seldom with the Ranas of Mewar. 
The late Juggut Sing of Jeypur had five wives of this stock, and 
Jiis posthumous son, real or reputed^ has a Bhattiani for bis mother. 

DresB .—The dress of the Bhattis consists of a jamah, or tunic 
of white cloth or chintz reaching to the knee; the cunmrhmd, or 
ceinture, tied so high as to present no appearance of waist; trowsers 
very loose, and in many folds, drawn tight at the ancle, and .a turban, 
generally of a scarlet colour, rising conically full a foot from tho 
head. A dagger is stuck in the waistband ; a shield is suspended 
by a thong of deer-skin from the left shoulder, and the sword ia 
girt by a belt of the same material. The dress of the commdn 
people ie the dJwti, or loin-robe, generally of woollen stuff, with a 
piece of the same material as a turban. The dre^S of the Bhattianis 
which discriminates the sex, consists of a ghagrat or petticoat, ex¬ 
tending to thirty feet in width, made generally qf the finer woollen, 
dyed a brilliant red, with a scarf of the same material. The gcaud 


* Voi. i,p,ea, 
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ornament of rich and poor, though vaiying in the mateiial*,» the* 
chaot%,*ot rings of ivorj oi bone, with which they co^er their aims 
horn the ahouldei to the wmt* They ate in value from sixteen to 
thiity-h\e tupees a set, and impoitod from Muska-Mandvie, though 
they also maufifactuie them at Jcssulraez. Silvei Aums(inassne 
rings or anklets) aie worn by all classes, who dfoy themselves the 
neces&oiies of hie until they attain this oruamo ut The pooler 
Rttjpootuis aie very masculine, and assist in all the details of 
husbandly 

The Bhatti is to the full as addicted as any of his biethron to 
the iinmodciote use of opiiiin To the urnlpam, oi * infusion/ 
succeeds the pipe, and they continue inhaling mechanically the 
smoke long after they aie insensible to all that is passing around 
them; nay, it is said, you may sciatcli or pinch them while in this 
condition without exciting sensation The Jiooia is the desseit to 
the umlpam; the panacea fox dl the ills which can ovettako a 
liajpoot, and with which he can at any time en]oy a patadise of hia 
own cieatiou. Jo ask a Blutti fui a wbifi of liis pipe would he 
deemed a direct insult 

Pallmuh —to the lonlly Ri)poots, equilling them m 
numbcis and far siupassiug them in wealth, aic tin. PalUwals. They 
aie Biahmins, and d( nominated PalUmtl fiom haMug been tempoial 
pioprietuis of ralU, and all its lands, long he foie the BHihtorea 
coluuuiU Mai war. Tradition is silent as to the maunei in whulb 
they bcean e possessed of this domain, hut it is < onne( ted with 
the histoiy of the Pah or pastoial tubes, who fimu the town of 
Falli to Paiitlmiiu, in Sauiashtia, have left tiacos of then existence; 
and 1 am much mistaken if it will not one d<iy he demoustiated, 
that nil the laimhcations ol the races figuratively denominated 


* TIk <h<ton ot ivoiv, bone, oi shell iblhemoRt sneunt onnratnt of the fndo- 
fi(}thic 'liiu(s, n d spp us m old m ulptuu .md paintiti;:; I was ruiulisliiuk with 
Bome aniiuit mul| mi'tiii a vuy oltl OotUic climth at ilois'iat, iii La 1 i„u« 1 <k fha 
pc u li IS till only pa t left or thsiuc^st luiiiquc lutt, attiilmtcci to thr a(io of |)axo* 
bcit It n p bbuju )h< (ouveision ot cluvib, Hud wlun the mthp<i wit still a matter 
of novcltv Hat mti csiinxasLhis 4S,n isasuollmig wlicacouipucd to some soulptaied 
f.(rurts below, of a Ui 1II3 distmctagt, m cxcruiiou as fai supciui is they aie dun 
Siinildi in chiactu winch is tjtctuedl> AniiLic the scaut, th* (InmyaMh ot 
necklace icpicscutiiig tin buds of tbo jesbararue {jhampa), aud cAa<oc«, such to I hk»o 
i>uu utsciibinp I wb mi but the Yiugotlib (an wc wriibc tluinf-'aud ciOM hot 
this snpj h 111 coijmcti I' link of this AsiiUc tact, dcsUacd to ebauge the toursd 
aspectof Cmopef 1 rKommead all iraTClIers, who aie mterpbttd la tiacing wvh 
analogies, to visit thi chuith at Moissac though it is not known m an object of 
hUtiOBity in the aeighbout .ood. 
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• Agnicula, were Pali in origin: rtiore especially the Chohans, whose 
princes and chiefs for ages retained the distinctive affix of palf 

These Brahmins, the Palliwals, as appears by the Annals of 
Marwar, held the domain ofPalli wlieu Sooji, at theond of the twelfth 
century, invaded that laud fiom Oanonj, and by an act of treachery 
first established his power* It is evident, however, that he did 
not extiipate them, for the cause of their migration to the desert 
of Jessulmer is attiibuted to a period of a Mahomedan invasion of 
Marwar, when a genoial war-contribution {dmd) being imposed on the 
inhabitants, the Palliwals pleaded ca4f, and lefiiscd. This oxaspoiated 
the Raja; for as their habits were almost exclusively mercantile, 
their stake was greater than that of the lost of the community, and 
he threw thoir principal men inio prison In order to avenge this, 
they had recouise to a grand chatuH, or ‘ act of suicide: but instead 
of fining their object, he issued a manifesto of banisbincut to 
every PalUwal in his dominions. The greater pai t took refuge ia 
Je.ssuhner, tliough many settled in Bikaner, Dbut, and the valley 
of Snide. At one time, their number in Jessuliner was calculated 
to equal thac of the Rajpoots. Almost all the internal trade of the 
coiu>tiy passes through their hands, and it is chiefly with their 
capital that its merchants trade in foreign parts. They are the 
Jfetoycj'# of thedeseit, advancing money to tho cnltii.itors, taking 
the .secuiity of the crop; and they buy up all the wool and 
(c)iuifled butter), whicli they tianspoit to toreigu parts. Theyalsio, 
rear and keep flocks. Tlie minister, Sahin Sing, has contrived to 
diiuunsh their wealth, and consequoutly to lose the main support 
of the country’s prosperity. They are also subject to the visits of 
the Maldotes, Tejmalotes, and other plunderers; but they find it 
difficult to leave the countiy owing to the restrictive cordon of the 
Mehta. The Palliwals never marry out of their own tribe; and, 
directly contrary to tho laws of Menu, the bridegroom gives a sum 
of money to the father of the bride. It will be deemed a curious 
inciUent in the history of superstition, that a tube, Brahmin by 
name, at least, should worship the bridle of a horse. When to this 
is added the fact, that the most ancient coins discovered in these 
regions boar the Pali character and the effigies of the horse, it aids 
to prove the Scythic character of the early colonists of tliese regions, 


• See pa^ 15, 
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who, althoogh nomadic {Pali), were equestrian. There is little* 
doubt that the Palliwal Brahmins are the remains of the priests of 
the Palli race, who, in their pastoral and commercial pursuits, have 
lost their spiritual power. 

Pobii'na Brahmins, —Another singular tribe, also Brabminieal, 
is the Pi)kurna, of whom it is calculated there are fifteen hundred 
to two thousand families in Jessulmer. They are also numerous 
ill Marwar and Bikaner, and are scattered over the desert and valley 
of the ludiia They follow agricultural and pastoral pursuits chiefly, 
having little or no concern in trade. The tradition of their origin is 
singular: it !.■? ^aid that they were JBildars, and excavated the sacrod 
Jake of Poshkiir or Pokur, for which act they obtained the favour of 
the deity and the grade of Brahmins, with the title of Pahirna. 
Their chief object of emblematic worship, the khodala, a kind of pick* 
axe used in digging, seems to favour this traditiou. 

Juts or JUs. —The Juts here, as elsewhere, form a great part of 
tho agricultural population: there are also various other tribes, 
which will be better described in a general account of the desert. 

Castle of Jessulmer.-^Tho castle of this desert king is erected on 
an almost insulated peak, from two hundred to two hundred and fifty 
feet in height, a strong wall running round the crest of tho hill. It has 
four gates, but very few cannon mounted. Tho city is to tho north, 
and is surroilnded by a sftlterpunna, or circumvalation, encompassing a 
space ot nearly three miles, having three gates and two wickets. In 
the city ar«‘ some good houses belonging to rich merchants, but the 
greater piu*t consists of huts. Tho Raja’s palace is said to possess some 
pretension to grandeur, perhaps comparative. Were he on good terms 
with his vassalage, he could collect for its defence five thousand 
infantiy and one thousand horse, besides his camel-corps; b4it it may 
be doubted whether, under the oppressive system of the monster who 
has so long continued to desolate that region, one-half of this force 
cbuld be brought together.* 

- - -—-- ^ - 

• It has been reported that the Uavgor hm since lid the land of its tyrant. The 
means matter little, if the end is accomplished. Kren assassination loses pauchof 
its odious character when reswted to for such a purpose. 
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CHAPTER I, 

General aspects—Boundaries and dimsions of the desert.—'■Brohahle 
etipnology of the Greek oasis.— Absorption of the Caggar river,— 
The Looni, or salt-river .— The Rttnn, or Bin.—Distinction of 
thul and rooe.—Thul of the Looni. — Jhalore. — Sewanchi. — Macholah 
and Morseen.—Beenmal and Sanckore. — Bhadra/oon.—Mehwo .— 
Bhalotra and Tilwarra.—Eendorati .— Gogadeo-ca-thul. —Thul of 
Tirruroe. —Thul of KJiaiour. — MalUnath-ca-thul, or Barmair .—. 
Kherdhnr.—Junah Chottm.—Ntiggur Goorah. 

Ha.vino never penetrated personally further into the heart 
of the desert than Muiidore, the ancient capital of all Maroosthali, 
the old castle of Hissar on its north-eastern frontier, and Aboo, 
Nehrwalla, and Bhooj, to the souUi, it may be necessary, before 
entering upon the details, to deprecate the chargo of presumption 
or incompetency, by requesting the reader to bear in mind, that my 
parties of discovery have traversed it in every cfiroction, adding 
to their journals of routes living testimonies of their accuracy, 
and bringing to me natives of every thnl from Bhutnair to Omur- 
kote, and ^ from Aboo to Arore.* I wish it, however, to be clearly, 
undei-stood, that I look upon this as a mere outline, which, by 
shewing what might be done, may stimulate further research; but 
hk the existing dearth of information on the subject, 1 hav6 hoi 


• Tba joiirnala of all these rentes, with others of Central and' Westerh India, farm 
moderate-smed folio Tolnmes, from which an itinerary of these rcgiions mi^ht 
he oonstrncted. It was my intention to have drawn up a mofe perfiset dnd detailld 
JOap from these, but my health forbids the attempt. They ,are novy deposited in thp 
aiOhives of the Company, and may serve, if judiciously used, td fiU ti|l tab odly void in 
the great map of Xoaia, eze<$atiQg by tb^ oommands. 
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hesitated to send it forth, with its almost ineritable errors, as (I* 
trust) a pioneer to more extended and accurate knowledge. 

After premising thus much, let us .commence with details, 

• which, but for the reasons already stated, should have been com¬ 
prised in the geographical portion of the work, and which, though 
irrelevant to the historical part, are too important to be thrown into 
notes. I tnay add, that the conclusions formed, partly from personal 
observation, hut chiefly from the sources described above, have been 
confirmed by the picture drawn by Mr. Elphinstone of his passage 
through the northern desert in the embassy to Cabul, which renders 
perfectly satisfactory to me the views I before entertained. It may 
be well, at this stage, to mention that some slight repetitions must 
occur as we proceed, having incidentally noticed many of the charac¬ 
teristic features of the desert in the Annals of Bikaner, which was 
unavoidable from the position of that state. 

The hand of Nature has defined, in the bohlest characters, the 
limits of the great desert of India, and we only require to follow 
minutely the line of demarcation ; though, in order to be distinctly 
understood, we tniiist repeat the analysis of the term Maroosthali, 
the emphatic appellation of this ‘ region of death.’ The word is 
compounded of the Sanscrit mri, ‘ to die,’ and stkali, ‘ arid or dry land,’ 
which last, in the corrupted dialect of those countries, becomes thul, 
the converse of the Greek oasis, denoting tracts particularly sterile. 
Each thtd has its distinct denomination, as the ‘ ih.nl of Kawur,' the 
‘ thul of Goga,’ &c.; and the cultivated spots, compared with these, 
either as to number or magnitude, are so scanty, that instead of the 
ancient Roman simile, which likened Africa to the leopard’s hide, 
reckoning the spots thereon as the oases, I would compare the Indian 
desert to that of the tiger, of which the long dark stripes would 
indicate the expansive belts of sand, elevated upon a plain only less 
sandy, and over whose surface numerous thinly-peopled towns and 

f ' ' a 

hamlets are scattered. . 

Maroosthali is bounded on the north by the flat skirting ihte 
Garah; on the south by that grand salt-marsh, the Bin, and KoU- 
warra; on the east by the Aravalli; and on the west by the valley 
of Biode. The two last boundaries are the most conspicuous, espemal- 
ly the Aravalli, but for which impediment, Centn& India would 
be submerged in sand; nay, lofty and continuous as is this c^ih,^ 
extending almost frone the sea to Delhi^ whersfer there &re pal* 
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, or depresaidnsi these floating saod-clouds are wafted through 
or over, and form a little t^ui even in the bosom of fertility. Who¬ 
ever has crossed the Bunas near took, where the sand for some miles 
resembles waves of the sea, will comprehend this remark. Its west¬ 
ern boundary is alike defined, and will recall to the English traveller, 
who may be destined to journey up the valley of Sinde, the words of 
Nepoleou on the Lybian desert: “ Nothing so much resembles the 
aea as the desert; or a coast, as the valley of the Nile for this 
substitute Indus,” whence, in journeying northward along its banka 
from Hydrabad to Ootch, the range of vision will be bounded to the 
east by a bulwark of sand, which, rising often to the height of two 
hundred feet above the level of the river, leads one to imagine that 
the chasm, now forming this rich valley, must have originated in a 
sudden melting of all the glaciers of Caucasus, whose congregated 
waters.made this break in the continuity of Maroosthali, which 
would otherwise be united with the deserts of Arachosia. 

We may here repeat the tradition illustrating the geography 
of the desert, t. «. that in remote ages it was ruled by princes of the 
Powar (Praraara) race, which the sioca, or verse of the bard, record¬ 
ing the names of the nine fortresses {No-koti Maroo-ed)t so admirably 
adapted by their position to maintain these regions in subjection, 
further corroborates We shall divest it of its metrical form, and begin 
with Poogul, to the north ; Muudore, in the centre of all Maroo; Aboo, 
Eheraloo, and Parkur, to the south ; Oiiotun, Omurkote, Arore, and 
Lodorva, to the west; the possession of which assuredly marks the 
sovereignty of the desert. The antiquity of this legend is supported 
by the omission of all modern cities, the present capital of the Bhattis 
not being mentioned. Even Lodorva and Arore, cities for ages in 
ruins, are names known only to a few who frequent the desert; and 
Chotun and Eheraloo,* but for the traditional stanzas which excited 
. our research, might never Itave appeared on the map. 

We purpose to follow the natural divisions of the country, of 
thosp employed by the natives, who, as stated above, distinguish 
them as and after describing these in detail, with a summary 
notice of the principal towns whether ruined or existing, and the 
various tribes, conclude with the chief lines of route diverging from, 
or leading to, ^essulmer. ~ 

s tTnlortanately om'itisd in the Hsp; it ii fiftsso milM n(»th d Cboton. 
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The whole of Bikaner, and thafc part of Shokhavati north of tlie, 
Aravalli, are comprehended in the desert. If the reader will refer to 
the map, and look for the town of Kauorh, within the British front¬ 
ier, he will see \rhat Mr. Elphinstoue considered as the commeiicer 
ment of the desert, in his interesting expedition to Oabul.* From 
Delly to Oanound (the Kanorh of iny map), a distance of one hun¬ 
dred miles is through the British dominions, and need nob be de¬ 
scribed. It is sufficient to say, that the country is sandy, though nob 
ill cultivated. On approaching Canouud, we hiwl the first specimen of 
the desert, to which we were looking forward with anxious curiosi¬ 
ty. Three miles before reaching that place wo came to sand-hills, 
which at first were covered with bushes, but afterwards were naked 
piles of loose sand, rising one after another like the waves of the 
Bca, and marked on the surface by the wind like drifted snow. There 
were roads through them, made solid by the treading of animals; 
but off the road our horses sunk into the sand above the knee.” Such 
was the opening scene; the route of the embassy was by Siugana, 
Jhoonjoonoo, to Chooroo, when they outer ed Bikaner. Of Shekhavati, 
which he had just left, Mr. Elphinstoue says: “ it seems to lose its 
title to be included in the desert, when compared with the two 
hundred and eighty miles between its western frontier and Bahawul- 
pur,and, even of this, only the last hundred miles is absolutely desti¬ 
tute of inhabitants, water, or vegetation. Our journey from Shekha¬ 
vati to To >gul, was < ver hills and valleys of loose and heavy sand. The 
hills were exactly like those which are sometimes formed by the wiud 
on the sea-shore, but fur exceeding them in heiglit, which was from 
twenty to a hundred feet. They are said to shift their position and 
alter their shap >8 according as they are affected by tho wind ; and 
in summer the passage is rendered dangerous by Uie clouds of 
moving sand ; but wheu 1 saw the hills (in winter), they seemed to 
have a great degree of permanence, for they bore grass, besides 
^hoke, the hahol, and haw or jujube, which altogether give them an 
appearance tli'it sometimes amounted to verdure. Atnong^4 the 
njost dismal hills of sand one occasionally meets with a village, if 
such a name can be given to a few round huts of straw, with low 
walls and conical roofs, like little stacks of corn.” This description of 
tlm not I hern portion of the desert, by an author whoi|e great charao- 


* tt left Delhi the IStb October 1808, 
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• ter^tiosare aceuraejand eitnpUci^y.^will enable tha reader td form 
t more eorreet notion of what follows.* 

With these remarks, and bearing in mind what has already 
been said of the physiognomy of these regions, we proqeed to particu¬ 
larize the various thula and oases in this “region of death.” It 
will be convenient to disregard the ancient Hindu geographical 
division, which makes Mundore the capital of Maroosthali, a distinc¬ 
tion both from its character and position better suited to Jessiilmer, 
being nearly in the centre of what may be termed entire desert. 
It is in fact an oasis, every where insulated by immense masses of 
thulj some of which are forty miles in breadth, without the trace 
of man, or aught that could subsist him. From Jessulmer we shall 
pass to Marwar; and without crossing the Looni, describe Jhalore 
and Sewanchi; then conduct the reader into the almost unknown 
raj of. Parkur and Vira-Bah, governed by princes of the Ohohan 
race, with the title of Baua. Thence, skirting the political limits 
of modern Rajpootana, to the regions of Dhat and Oomur-soomra, 
now within the dominion of Sinde, we shall conclude with a very 
slight sketch of Daodpotra, and the valley of the Indus. These 
details will receive further illustration from the remarks made on 
every town or hamlet diverging from the “hill of Jessoh” (Jessulmer). 
Could the beholder, looking westward from this ‘triple-peaked 
hill,’f across this sandy ocean to the blue waters (Nil-^ab) J of the 
Indus, embrace in his vision its whole course from Hydrabad to 
Ootch, he would perceive, amidst these vklleys of sand-hills, little 
colonies of animated beings, congregated on every spot which water 
renders habitable. Throughout this tract, from four hundred to five 
"hundred miles in longitudinal extent, and from one hundred to two 
hundred of diagonal breadth, are little hamlets, consisting of the 
scattered huts of the shepherds ef the desert, occupied in pasturing 
their docks or cultivating these little oases for food. He may 
discern a long line of camels (called kutar, a name better knov|u 

«Oar marches,” says Mr. JflJphinstone, " were eeldom very long. The 
longest was twenty-six miles, and the shortest fifteen j but the fatigue which our 
people suffered bore no proportion to the distance. Our line, when in tlie closest 
order, was two miles long. The path by which we travelled wound much, to avoid 
,tibe saqd-hills. It was tpo narrow to allow of two cam^f^ gfjing abreast i and if an 
animal stepped to one side, it sunk in the sand as in snow,” &c., ke.—Account of the 
JSHtgdem 0 / Cauinl, vol. p. hS. 

t Tr^^a,\ha epithet bestowed on the rock on which the castle o£ Jessoliaer is 
^erected. 

I. A name eftengivenby Feiishta to the Indiu. 
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than either kafila or mnean), anxiously toiling through the often' 
doubtful path, aud the Oharun conductor, at each stUge, tying it 
knot on the eiid of his tutban. He may discover, lying in ainbush, 
a band of Sehraes, the Bedouins of our desert (sehra), either mount)^ 
ed on camels or horses, on the watch to despoil the caravan, or 
engaged in the leas hazardous occupation of driving off the flocks 
of tlie Rajur or Manguiia shepherds, peacefully tending them about 
the tura or baivaa, or hunting for the produce stored amidst the 
huts of the ever-green jhal, which serve at once as grain-pita 
aud shelter from the sun. A migratory baud may be seen flitting 
with tlieir flocks from ground which they have exhausted, in search 
of fresh pastures: 

“ And if the following day they chance to find 
A new repast, or an untasted spring, 

Will bless their stars, and think it luxury I" 

Or they may be seen preparing the rabri, a mess quite analogous to the 
koti-<kous of their Nmuidian brethren, or quenching their thirst from 
the Wah of their little oasia, of which they maintain sovereign 
possession so long as the pasture lasts, or till they come in cotiflict 
with some more powerful community. 

We may here pause to consider whether in the bah, baioa, or 
toah, of the Indian desert, may not be found the oaaie of the Greeks, 
corrupted by them from al-ioah, or, as written by Belzoni (in his 
account of the Libyan desert, while searching for the temple of 
Ammon), Elloah. Of tife numerous terms used to designate water 
in these arid regions, as par, rar, tir, de or dey, bah, baioa, wah, all 
but the latter are chiefly applicable to springs or pools of water, 
while the last {loaJi), though used often in a like sense, applies more 
to a water-course or stream. El-wah, under whatever term, means 
—‘ the water* Again, dey or de, is a term in general use fora pool, 
even not unfrequently in running streams and large . rivers, which, 
cgasing to flow in dry weather, leave large stagnant mavises, always 
called de. There are many of the streams of Rajpootana, hajgiug 
such pools, particularized as hati-de, or ‘ elephant-pool,' denoting a 
aufficieqcy of water even to drown that animal Now the word 
de or dey, added to the generic term for water, wah, would make 
voadep (pool of water), Arabian term for a runnin|r stream, and 
commonly used by recent travellers in Africa for these habitable 
spots^ if the Gtoeks took the word wadey from any HS., the brans- 
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fwsition would be easily accouuted for': wadey would be writteu 
thus audby the addition of a point ^^SlJ xomey^ easily meta¬ 
morphosed, for a euphonous termination, into oaaia* 

At the risk of somewhat of repetition, we must here point 
out the few grand features which diversify this sea of sand, and after 
dehuing the difference between rooe and thxd, which will frequently 
occur in the itinerary, at once plunge in mediaares. 

We have elsewhere mentioned the tradition of the absorption 
of the Caggar river, as one of the catises of the compai'ative de¬ 
population of the northern desert. The couplet recording it I could 
not recall at the time, nor any record of the Soda prince Hamir, in 
whose reign this phenomenon is said to have happened. But the 
utility of these ancient tra'ditioual couplets, to which I have frequently 
drawn the reader^s attention, has again been happily illustrated, for 
the "name of Hamir has been incidentally discovered from the 
trivial circumstance of an intermarriage related in the Bhatti 
annals. His coteioporary of Jessulmer was Doosauj, who succeeded 
in S. 1100 or A.D. 104)4, so that we have a precise date assigned, 
supposing this to be the Hamir in question. The Caggar, which 
rises in the Sewaluk, passes Hansi Hissar, and flowed under the 
walls of Bhutnair, at which place they yet have their wells in its 
bed. Thence it passed Buug-mahel, Bullur, and Piioolra, and through 
the flats of Khadal (of which Derrawul is the capital), emptying itself 
according to some below Ootch, but according to Abu-Birkat (whom 
I sent to explore in 1809, and who crossed the dry bed of a stream 
called the Khugyur, near Shahgurh), between Jessulmer and Kori 
Bekher. If this could be authenticated, we should say at once 


* When I penned this conjectural etymology,! was not aware that any speculation 
had been made upn this word.: 1 find, however, the late H. Langlcs suggested the 
derivation of oasis (variously written by the Greeks ana sis, iasis and huasis') 
from the Arabic and Dr. Wait, in a series of interesting etymologies (see 


Asiatic Journal, May 1830), suggests vasi from vas, ‘|to inhabit.’ Van and 

K » 0 JS i a quasi «««« are almost identical. My friend Sir W. Ouseley gave me nearly 
the same signification Wadtn/, as appears in Johnson’s edition of Richardson, 


via. a valley, a desert, a channel of a river—a river 




m.dey-al-hal>ir, ‘the 


great river,’ corrupted into Gnadalqniver, which example is also given in d’Herbelot 
(see, Vadd Gehennem), and by Thompson, who traces the word nxator through all the- 
languages of Emx>pe—the Saxon wester, the Greek hud or, the Islaudic the 
Siavonio md (whence wMer and oder, ‘ a river’): all appear derivable from the Arabic 
asad, *a river’—or the Sanscrit mah-, and if Dr. W. will refer to p. 841 of the 
Itinerary, he wiU find a singular confirmation of his etyintfi(%y in the word bas 
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that, united with the branch from Dura, it gave its name to the 
Saugra, which unites with the Looni, enlargiog the eastern branchr 
of the Delta of the Indus. 

The next, and perhaps most remarkable feature in the desert, 
is the Looni, or Salt river, which, with its numerous feeders, has it» 
source in the springs of the Aravalli. Of Marwar it is a barrier 
between the fertile lands and the desert; and as it leaves this 
country for the t/iul of the Chohans, it divides that community, 
and forms a geographical demarcation ; the eastern portion being 
called the Rfij of Sooe-Bah; and the western part, Parkur, or beyond 
the Khar, or Looui. 

We shall hereafter return to the country of the Chohans, 
which is bounded to the south by that singular feature in the physi¬ 
ognomy of the desert, the Kunn, or Kin, already slightly touched 
upon in the geographical sketch prefixed to this work. This immense 
salt-marsh, upwards of one hundred and fifty miles in breadth, is 
formed chiefly by the Looni, which, like the Rhone, after forming 
Lake Leman, resumes its name at its further outlet, and ends as it 
commences with a sacred character, having the temple of Narayan 
at its embouchure, where it mingles with the ocean, and that of 
Brahma at its source of Poshkur. The Kunn, or Kin, is a corruption 
of Aranya, or ‘ the wastenor can any thing in nature be more 
dreary in -the dry weather than this parched desert of salt and 
mud, the peculiar abode of the khur-gudda, or wild-ass, whose love 
of solitude Las been commemorated by an immortal pen. That 
this enormous depository of salt is of no recent formation we are 
informed by the Greek writers, whose notice it did not escape, and 
who have preserved in Erinos a nearer approximation to the original 
Aranya than exists in our ‘ Kin’ or ‘ Kunn.’ Although mainly 
indebted to the Looni for its salt, whose bed and that of its feeders 
are covered with saline deposits, it is also supplied by the over¬ 
flowings of the Indus, to which grand stream it may be indebtei^ for 
its volume of water. We have here another strong point of physical 
resemblance between the valleys of the Indus and the Nile, which 
Napoleon at once referred to the simple operations of nature; I 


JKw) applied to one of these habitable spots. The word htetee aTmo rii 
fifoanentoccurranoe therein from vama, to inhabit; van, an inhabitanta 
habitation, perhaps dermole Irom mak, indispensable to an oasif I . ’, . ’ . 
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o^Utlde to the eHgie of Lake M(Bri8> a design too irast /or man,.* 

As the* reader will, often meet with the words (httl and r<w, 
he should, be acquainted with the distinction between them. The 
first means an arid and bare desert; the other is equally expressive 
<( of desert, but implies the presence of natural vegetation; in fact,, 
the jufigle of the desert. 

27iul 0 / the Looni. —This embraces the tracts on both sides 
of the river, foriniug Jhalore and its dependencies. Although the 
region south of the stream cannot be included in the thul, yet it is 
so intimately connected with it> that we shall not forego the only 
opportunity we may have of noticing it. 

Jhalore. —This tract is one of the most important divisions of 
Marwar. It is separated from Sewai»chi by the Sookri and Khari,f 
which, with many smaller streams, flow through them from tlie 
Aravalli and A*boo, aiding to fertilize its three hundred and sixty 
towns and villages, forming a part of the fiscal domains of Marwar. 
Jhalore, according to the geographical stanza so often quoted, was 
one of the * nine castles of Maroo,’ when the Pramar held paramount 
rule in Maroosthali. Wijeii it was wrested from them we have no 
clue to discover; but it had long been held by the Chohans, whose 
celebrated defence of their capital against AUa-o-din,-in A.D. 1301, 
is recorded by Feiishta, as well as in the chronicles of their bards. 
This branch of the Chohau race was called Mallani^ and will be 
again noticed, both, here and in the annals of Harouti. It formed 
that portion of the Chohau sovereignty called the Happa llaj, whose 
capital was Junah-Chotun, connecting the sway of .this race in the 
countries along the Looni from Ajiuere toParkur, which would appear 
to have crushed Agnicula brother, the Pramar, and possessed all 
til,at region marked by the course of the ‘Salt River’ to Parkur. 

Sonaffir, the ‘ golden mount,’ is the more ancient name of this- 
castle, and was adopted by the Chohans as distinctive of their tribe, 
when the older terra, Mallani, was dropped for Sonigurra, Here * 
they sftishrined their tutelary divinity, Mallinath, ‘god of*the Malli'. 

* “ The eresteet breadth of the valley of the Nile is four lei^ues, the least, one 
so that f(h4 narrowest portion of the valley of Sinde equals the largest of the Nile, 
ISgypt alone k mid to have had eight millions of inhabitants ; What then might Sinde 
maintain I The condition of the peasantry, as described by Btntrrienne. is exactly 
that of Bajpootana ; ” the villages are fiefa belonging to any one 6n whom the prince 
mhy bestow them ; the peasantry pay a tax to their superior, ami are actual prd- 
piietom of tl^ soil: amidst all the revolutions and commotions, their privileges are not 
iMiiagied;” Thk right (still obtaining), taken away by Joseph, WM restored by Sesostrk. 
f . Another salt fiver. 
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who maiiJtainotl his position until the sons of Seoji entered these ‘ 
regions, when the name of Sonagir was exchanged for that of Jhalore, 
contracted from Jlialindor-nath, whose shrine is about a coss west of 
the castle. Whether Jhalinder-nath, the ‘ divinity of Jhalinder/ was 
imported from the Ganges, or left aa well as the god of the ^falU by the 
ci-dmmt Mallanis, is uncertain : but should this prove to bo a remnant 
of the foes of Alexander, driven by him from Mooltan,^ its probability 
is increased by the caves of Jhalinder (so celebrated as a Hindu 
pilgrimage even in Baber’s time) being iti their vicinity. Be this 
as it may, the Rahtoros, like the Roman conquerors, have added 
these indigenoii > divinities to their own •pantheon: a drawing of 
Mallinath is given from the sculpture of Muudore (vol. I, p. 767). 
The descendants of the expatriated Sonignrras now occupy the lands 
of Cheetulwano, near the/wc« of the Looni. 

Jhalore comprehends the inferior districts of Se’wanchi, Been- 
in.il, Sanchorc, Morseen, all attached to the khalim or tisc ; besides 
the great puttuet'^, or chieftainships, of Bliadrajoun, Mehwo, Jes.sole, 
and Sindri—a tract of ninety miles in length, and nearly the same 
in in'eailth, with a fair soil, water near the surface, aud requiring 
only good government to make it as productive as any of its magni¬ 
tude in these regioiis, and snflScicnt to defray the whole personal 
expenses of the Rajas of Jodpur, or al>out nine lakhs of rupees; 
but ill consequence of the anarchy ot the capital, the corruption 
of the managers, aud the raids of the Sehracs of the desert and 
the Meeuas of Aboo and the Aruvalli, it is deplorably deteriorated. 
There are several ridges (on one of which is the castle) traversing 
the district, but none uniting with the table-land of Mewar, though 
with breaks it may be traced to near Aboo. In one point it shews 
its affinity to the desert, / <?. m its vegetable productions, for it has 
no other timber than the jhal, the babool, the khureel, and other 
shrubs of the ihnh 

The importfiut fortress of Jhalore, guarding the southern frontier 
of Marwar,* stands on the extremity of the range extending'’north 

* Moulian and Junah (Cfaotun, qn. ChofaaD-tan,) have the aamc aigniOoatiuii, 
‘tboancu'ut abode,’ aud boLti wore occupied by the tribe of Malli or M^lani, said to 
be of (Jhobun UiCv, and it iscnrioui} tjfind at Jhalore (c]a<i<ucany Jhaliudcr.) the B(aa& 
diTiuitiea tiH in then haunts iu ttio I^unjab, vi*. Malli-nath, JhaUnder-nath, and 
Balnaih, Abulfuzil hays, (p. 108, vol, il,) «the pell of BuJuaut is in the middle of 
Sind'sagur; 'and Baber (p. 293,) plao<M " Jiahmt-jogi below the hill of Jnd. five 
marches east of the Indu‘ the vory apot claitucd by the Ifadus, vrUau led ont of 
India by then denied leader Boldeo, or Balnaih 
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to Sewanoh. It is frQiu three to four buudrud feet in height, 
fortified with a wall and bastions, on suine of which cauuou ai'e 
mounted. It has four gates; ihat from the town is called the 
Soot'uj‘pol, and to the north-west is the Bal-pol (‘ the gate of Bal,’ 
the sun-god), where there is a shiiue of the Juiu pontiff, Parswa- 
nath. There are many wells, and two eonsiderable hawuriea, or 
reservoirs of good water, and to the iioith a small lake formed by 
damtuiug-up the streams from the hills; but the water seldom lasts 
above half the year. The town, which contains three thousand and 
seventeen houses, extends on the north and eastern side of the fort, 
having the Sookrie flowing about a mile east of it. It has a circuin- 
vallation as well as the castle, having guns for its defence ; and is 
inhabited by every variety of tribe, though, .strange to say, there are 
only five families of Rajpoots in its motley population. The follow¬ 
ing Cttusus was made by one of my parties, la A.D. 1 SI -i: 

Hou»es. 


Mallh, or gardeners. 140 

Tailis, or oilmen, here called ghatchi . 100 

Khomara, or potters. 60 

TlitUairaa, or braziers. 30 

Chiepaa, or printers. 20 

Rankers, merchants, and shop-keepers. 1,156 

Moosulmauu families. 936 

Khuteeks, or butchers. 20 

Naea, or barbers. 16 

Khulala, or spirit-distillors. 20 

Weavers. 100 

Silk weavers. io 

Yatis (Jain priests). 2 

Brahmins. 100 

Goojurs.!. 40 

Rajpoots. 5 . 

^ Bhojuks. 20 

Meeno-s... 60 

Bhills.:. 15 

Sweetmeat-shops. 8 

•Ironsmiths and carpenters (Lokara ami 5boirtr<()... 14 

Choorii(fall(u, or bracelet-man ufaclnrers. ' 4 » 


The gcuor^l accuracy of this census was confirmed. 
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SowaDchi is the tract between tbe Looui and Suokrie, of which* 
Sewttnoh, a strong castle phiccd on the extieinityof the aaine range 
with Jhalore, is the capital. The country requires no particnlat 
description, being of the same nature as that just depicted. lu 
former times il eonstittited, together with Nngore, the appanage of 
the heir-apparent of Marwar; but since the setting-up of the pre- 
tendur, Dhoukul Sing, both ha\e been attached to the fisc: in fact, 
tliere Is no heir to Mnioo! h’erishta mentions the defence of Sewanoh 
against the arms id Alla-o-din. 

Macholah* and Morseeu are the two principal dependemsiea of 
Jlmlore within the Looui, the former having a strong castle guarding 
its south-east hoetier against the depredations of the Meenna , the 
latter, which has also a lort nnd town of five hundred houses, is on 
the western extremity of Jhalore. 

JBecnmal and iaanchore are the two principal subdivisions to the 
south, and together nearly equal the remainder of the province, each 
conlriining eighty \illages. These towins are on the high road to Cutoh 
and Guzzerat, which has gi\eu them from the most remote times 
a commercial celebiity. B(jenmal is said to contain tifteen hundred 
houses, and Sanclmre about half the number. Very wealthy 
Mifl.njnm, or ‘ merchants,’ used to reside here, but insecurity both 
within and without has much injured these cities, the first of which 
lias its name, \(al (not Mahl, as in the Ma])), from its wealth us a 
mart. Then a temple of Baralia (Varaha, the incarnation of the 
bog), with a gr<,at sculptured hoar. Sancliore possesses also a-distiiicfc 
celebiity from iieing the cradle of a class of Brahmins called Baiichora, 
who are the ofticinting priests of some of the most celebrated temples 
in these regions, as that of Dwarica, Mathura, Pushktir, Nuggur- 
Parkur, A&c. The name of fd.inchore is corrupted from Bati-pura, 
Sati, or Suttee’s town, said to be very ancient. 

/i/fadcrt/wm—A slight notice is due to the principal fiefs of 
Jhalore, as well ay the fiscal towns of this domain. Bliadiajooii js a 
town of five bun bed houses (three-fourths of which are of the 
Meena class), situated in the midst of a cluster of hills, having a 
small fort. The chief is of the Joda clan ; his fief connects Jhalore 
with Palh in Godwar 

^ Mefiae is a ct h*brated little tract on both banks of the Looni, 
and one oi the first possessions of the Rahtores. It is, properly 

* Omitted in lUc Mnp, *' 
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‘Bpeaking, in Sewanolii, to which it pays a tribute, besides service 
wlien uequired The chief of Mehwo has the title of Eawul, and 
his usual residence is the town of Jessole, Soorut Sing is the 
present chief; his relative, Soorajrnnl, holds the title, and the 
fief and castle of Siudri, also on the Looui, twenty-two miles south 
of Jessole. A feud reigns between them: they claim co-ec^ual 
rights, and the consequence is that neitltcr can reside at MeUwo, 
the capital of the domain. Both chiefs deemed the profession of 
robber no disgrace, when this memoir was written (1813); but it is 
to be hoped they have seen the danger, if not the error, of their 
ways, and will turn to cultivating the fertile tracts along the ‘Salt 
River,’ which yield wheat, jooar, and bajra in abundance. 

Bhdlotra, 2'ilwarra, are two celebrated names in the geography 
of this region, and have an annual fair, as renowned in lliijpootana 
as that of Leipsic in Germany. Though called tire Bhalotra mela 
(literally, ' an assemblage, or concourse of people ’), it was held at 
Tihvarra, several miles south, near an island of tlie Looui, which is 
sanctified by a shrine of Malli-uath, ‘ the divinity of the Malli,’ 
who, as already mentioned, is now the patron god of the Eahtores. 
Tilwaira forms the fief of another relative of the MeUwo family, 
and Bhalotra, which ought to belong to the fisc, did and may still 
belong to Ahwa, the chief noble of Marwar. But Blmlotra and 
Sindri have other claims to distinction, having, with the original 
estate of Droonara, formed the fief of Doorgadas, the first character 
ii» the annals of Maroo, at)d whose descendant yet occupies Sindri. 
The fief of Mehwo, which includes them all, was rated at fifty thou- 
saud rupees auutially. The Puttaets with their vassalage occasionally 
go to court, but hold themselves exempt from service except on 
emergencies. The call upon them is chiefly for the defence of the 
frontier, of which they are the un-iswara, or lord-marchers. 

Emdovati —^This tract, which has its name from the Rajpoot 
tribe of Beudo, the chief branch of the Furihars, (the ancient sover¬ 
eign^ of Mundore), extends from Bhalotra north, and west of the 
capital, Jodpur, and is bounded on the north by the thul of Goga. 
The thd of Eeudovati embraces a space of about thirty coss in 
circumference. 

-The thul of Goga, a name celebrated in the 
heroic history of the Chohand, is immediately north of Eendovati, 
and one description will suit both. The sand ridges {thul-cadeekt) 
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are very lofty in all this tract; very thinly inhabited ; few villages;* 
water far from the surface, aud having considerable juagies. 
Tliobo, Phulsooud, aud Beeuiasir ore the chief towns in this rooe> 
They collect raiu-water in reservoirs called tania, which they ore 
obliged to use sparingly, aud often while a mass of corruption, 
producing that peculiar disease in the eyes culled rat-anda (corrupt* 
ed by us to rotunda) or night-blindness,* for with the return of day 
it passes off. 

The thul of Tirrwoe intervenes between that of Gogadco and 
the porsent frontier of Jessuiincr, to which it formerly belonged. 
Pokuru is the chief town, not of Tirruroe only, but of all the desert 
iuterpo.sed betwi'ou the two chief capitals of Maroosthali. Tho 
soutliern part of this thul docs not differ from that described, but 
its northern portion, and more especially for sixteen to twenty miles 
uruund the city of Pokurn, are low disconnected ridges of loose rock, 
th<> continuation of that on which stands the capital of the Bhattis, 
which give, as wo have already said, to this oasis the epithet of Mer, 
or rocky. The name of Tiiruroe is derived from tirr, which signifies 
moisture, humidity from springs, or tho springs themselves, which 
rise from this rooe. Pokuru, the residence of Salim Sing (into tho 
Idstory of whose family we have so fully entered in tho annals of 
Marwar), is a town of two thou.sund houses, surrounded .by a stone 
wall, and having u fort, mounting several gums on its eastern side. 
Under tho w'ost side of the town, the inhabitants have the unusual 
sight i*. these regions of running water, thoiigh only in tho rainy 
season, for it is soon absorbed by the sands. Some say it comes from 
the Sirroi Kanoad, others from the springs in tlie ridge; at all events, 
they derive a good and plentiful supply of water from the wells 
excavated in its bed. The chief of Pokuru, be-sidos its twenty-four 
villages, holds lands between the Looui aud Bandy rivers to the 
amount of a lakh of rupees. Droouara and Munzil, the lief of the 
*loyal Doorgadas, arc now in the hands of the traitor Salim. Three 
coss to the north of Pokurn is the village of Ratudoura, so iftimed 
from a shrine to Ramdeo, one of the Paladins of tlie desert, and 
which attracts people from all quarters to the meta, or fair, held iu 
the rainy mouth of Bhaddbu. Merchants from Koratchy-bundur, 

—-- ----^ — -- 

• It is aaserled by tho natives lobe oauso^ by a small thread-like worm, which 
aliK> forms ill the oypsnf liorSiSB. I bayfi seen it in the home, mofini; about with great 
vdooty. Xbc) puuettut (md Ufrebaigv it with tho a^iuouas hiunoiir. 
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• TattA, MooltAD, Shikarptjr, and Outch, here oTrhange pradn<*o of 
various countries : horses, camels, and oxen used also to be reared 
in great numbers, but the famine of 1813, and anarchy ever since 
Raja Mann's accession, added to the interminable feuds between the 
Bhattis and Rahtores, have checked all this desirable intercourse, 
which occasionlly made the very heart of the desert a scene of joy 
and activity. 

Thnl of Kltawur .—This thul, lying between Jessulmer and 
Barmair, and abutting at Giraup into the deseit of Dhat, is in the 
most remote angle of Marwar. Though thinly inluibited, it possesses 
several considerable places, entitled to the name of towns, in this 
* abode of death ’ Of these, Rheo and Kottoroh are the most con¬ 
siderable, the first containing three hundred, the latter five hundred 
liousea, situated upon the ridge of hills, which may be tiaced from 
Bliooj'‘fo Jessulmer. Both these towns belong to chiefs of the 
Rshtore family, who pav a nominal obedience to the R.ija of Jodpur, 
At no distant period, a smart tra<Ie used to be carried on between 
Anbulwarra Patun and this region ; but the lawless Sehraes plun¬ 
dered so many/c;;!?/as, that it is at length destroyed. They find 
pastme for numerous flocks of sheep and huffiloes in this thul. 

MaUl-naih-eo-thul, or Barmmt' —The whole of this region w'as 
formeily inhabited by a tribe called Malli or Mallani, wb », although 
assorted by some to bo Ralitoro in origin are assuredly Chohan, and 
of the same stock as the ancient lords ot Junah Chotun. Barmair 
w»as reckoned, before the last famine, to contain one thousand two 
liundrod houses, inhabited by all classes, oue-fourth of whom were 
Sauchora Brahmins The town is situated in the same range as 
Sheo-Kottoroh, here two to throe hundred feet in height From 
Sheo to Barmair there is a good deal of flat intermingled with low 
teebm of sand, which in favourable seasims produces enough food 
for consumption. Puddura Sing, the Barmair chief, is of the same 
stock as those of Sheo-Kottoroh, and Jessole ; from the latter tht/y 
all iSsuo, and he calculates thirty-four villages in his feudal <lomain. 
Formerly a dannie (which is, literally rendered, dovanler) resided 
liere to collect the transit duties; but the Sehraes have rendered this 
office a sinecure, and the chief of Barmair takes the little it realizes 
to himself. TStey find it more convenient to be on a tolerably gpod 
footing with the Bhattis, from whom this tract was conquered, than 
with their own head, whose officers they very often oppose, especially 
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>vheD a demand is made upon them for ditid ; on which occasion 
they do not disdain to call in the assistance of their desert friends, 
the Sehraes. Throughout the wliolo of this region, they rear 
great numbers of the best camels, which dud a ready maiket in 
oveiy part of India. 

Kh(>rdhur.-^‘ The land of KJier** has often been mentioned in 
the miiiuls of these states. It was in this distant nook that the 
Rjihtores first established themselves, expidling the Gohil tribe, 
which migrated to the Gulf of Cambay, ami are now lords of Goga 
and Bhaoiuiggiir ; and instead of steeling ‘ the ship of the desert’ 
in their piiacies en the knfihis, plied the Great Indian Ocean, even 
“to the golden twist of So tala,” in the yet more nefatious trade of 
slaves. It is difficult to learn what latitude they affixed to the * land 
of Ivher,’ which in the time of the Gohils approximated to the 
Looni; nor is it necessary to perplex ounselves with such niceties, 
as we only use the names for the purpose of description. In all 
probability, it comprehended the whole space afterwards occupied 
by the Mallaui or Ohohans, who founded Jiinah-Chotun, &c, which 
we shall therefore include in Kherdhur. Kheraloo, the chief town, 
was one of the ‘nine castles of Maroo,' when the Pramar was its 
sovereign lord. It has now dwindled into an insignificant Village, 
containing no inoic than foity houses, surrounded on all sides by 
bills “ of a black colour,” part of the same chain from Bhooj. 

Jauah Cholnn, or the ‘ancient’ Chotiiu, though always conjoined 
in name, are two distinct places, said to be of very great antiquity, 
and capitals of the llappa sovereignty. But as to what this Happa 
llaj was, beyond the bare fact of its piinces being Chohan, tradition 
is now mute. Both still present the vestiges of large cities, more 
especially Jimah, ‘ the ancient,’ which is enclosed in a mass of hills, 
liaving but one inlet, on the east side, where there are the ruins 
of small castle which defended the entrance. Tliere aie likewise 
tbe remains of two more on the summit of the range. The 
moaldeiing remnants of mundirs (temples), and bnwarin (reservefira), 
now choked up, all bear testimony to its extent, which is said to 

• NaniPd.m all prolnlnlity, from the Buperabundant tree of the dosert termed 
Jih^tO,u(i^hv> ‘luifi.’ Is nlso called but more pmooily Khemlaf ‘the 

abpdjp (tf Kh**r'' a •dinib of iieat utility in these re^oiu, Tts astiingent poda, similar 
indppeainuco ti iho<»c of tlo*thev convert into food. Tts jram la eoUected 
ae am smulc of trade, the camels brouae upon its twigs, and the wood makes thaix 
hut* 
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■ have included twelve thousand habitable dwellings' Now there 
are not above two hundred huts on its site, while Ohotun has shrunk 
into a poor hamlet. At Dhorimun, which is at the farther extremity 
of the range in which are Junah and Ghotun, there is a singular 
place of worship, to which the inhabitants flock on the teej, or third 
day of Saiom of each year. The patron saint is called Alluudeo, 
through whose means some grand victory was obtained by the 
Mullaiii. The immediate objects of veneration are a number of bras.s 
images called aswamookhi, from having the ' heads of horses ’ ranged 
on the top of a mountain called Allundeo. Whether these may 
further confirm the Scythic ancestry of the Mallani, as a branch of 
the Asi, or Aswa race of Central Asia, can at present be only matter 
of conjecture. 

Nttggnr-Gooroh —Between Barm air and Nuggiir-Gooroh on the 
Looni*is one immense continuous thul, or rather rooe^ containing 
deep juiiglea of khyr, or kher, kaijri, kiireel, keip, phoke, whose 
gums and berries are turned to account, by the Bhils and Kolis of 
the southern districts. Nuggur and Gooroh are two large towns ou 
the Looni (described in the itinerary), on the borders of the Chohau 
raj of Sooo-bah, and formerly part of it. 

Here terminate our remarks on the tlmU of western Marwar, 
which, sterile as it is by the hand of Nature, had its miseries com¬ 
pleted by tlie famine that raged generally throughout these regions 
in S. 1868 (A.D. 1812), and of which this* is the third year. The 
disorders which we have depicted as prevailing at the scat of 
government for the last thirty years, have left these remote regions 
entirely to the mercy of the desert tribes, or their own scarce less 
lawless lords: in fact, it only excites our astonishment how man can 
vegetate in such a land, which has nothing but a few sirrs, or salt- 
lakes to yield any profit to the proprietors, and the excellent camel 
pastures, more especially in the southern tracts, which produce the 
best breed in the desert. • 

■ . . lll-.l ■ . . . . - ... . . . — . — * 

* That is, 1814. 1 am transcribing from my journals of that day, just after the 
return of one of my parties of discovery from these r^ions, bringing with tliom 
natives of Dhat, who, to use their own simple but expressive phraseology, “ had the 
measure of the desert in the palm of their hands;" forthey had'been employed as 
hand*, or messengers, for thirty years of their lives. Two of them afterwards 
returned and brought away their families, and remained upwards of five years in m.V 
service, and were fpithful, able, and honest iu the duties I assigned them, as jemadars 
Of daks, or superintendents of posts, which were for many years under my charge when 
at Sindia's court, extending at one time from the Gangee to Bombay, through the 
most savage and little-known regions in India. But with such loeu os 1 drillal to 
aid in these disooveritti, 1 found nothing insurmountable. 
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CHAPTER II. 


Chohan Raj.—Antiquity and nobility of the Chohans of the desert ,— 
Dimension and population of the Raj, — Nuggur, — Bankasirr,-— 
J'herand.—Face of the Chohan Raj .— Water.-~-Prodv,ctions .— 
Inhabitants.—Kolis and Bhils, — Pithils .— Thuls of DUat and 
Omureoomra.—Depth of wells, — Anecdote.-^City of Arore, the 
ancient capital of Sinde.—Dynasties of the Soda, the Soomura, 
and the Samma princes .— Their antiquity.—Inferred to be the 
opponents of Alexander the Great, and Menander.—lieutenant 
of Walid takes Arore, — Omurkote, its history.-~—Trd)es of Sinde 
and the desert.-—LHseouses.—Narooa or Guinea worm.—Productions, 
animal and vegetable, of the desert. — Daodputra. — Itinerary, 

Chohan Haj. —This sovereignty (ra/) of the Chohans occupies 
the most remote corner of Rajpootaua, and its existence is now for 
t}»e first time noticed. As the quality of greatness as well as good¬ 
ness is, in a great measure, relative, the raj of the Chohans may 
appear an empire to the lesser chieftains of the desert Externally, 
it is environed, on the north and east, by the tracts of the Marwar 
state we havt ]ust been sketching. To the south-east it is bounded 
by Koli’varra, to the south hemjned-in by the Rin, and to the west 
by the desert of Dhat Internally, it is partitioned into two distinct 
governments, the eastern being termed Vira-Bah, and the western, 
from its position ‘ across the Looni,’ Parkur; * which appellation, 
conjoined to Nuggur, is also applied to the capital, with the dis¬ 
tinction of Sir-Nuggur, or metropolis. This is the Negar-Parker of 
the distinguished Kennel, a place visited at a very early stage of our 
intercourse with these regions by an enterprising Englishman, named 
Whittington. 

The Chohans of this desert boast the great antiquity of their 
settlement, as well as the nobility of their blood: they have only to 
refer to Manik Bacand Beesildeo of Ajmere, and to Prithiraj, the 

• From Par, ‘ beyond,’ and kar or ihar, synonymous with Zooni, the ' BRlb.rivsr.’ 
Wo have several Xhari Nadis, or salt-rivulpts, iu Bajpooiana, though only one Ibooni. 
'Rip sea is frequently called the Zoonti-pani * the salt>water,’ or £hara-peitti motaatOF* 
phoood into SahOrf aM, or ‘ the black water,’ which is by no means iaiignifioant. 
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*Ia>st Hindu snvereign o£ Delhi, to establish the latter fact; but the 
first we must leave to conjecture and their bards, though we may 
fearlessly assert that they were posterior to the Sodas and other 
branches of the Pramar race, vvho to all appearance were its masters 
when Alexander descended the Indus. Neither is it improbable, 
that the Malli or Mallaui, whom he expelled iu that corner of the 
Punjab, wrested ‘ the land of Kher' from the Sodas. At all events, 
it is certain that a chain of Ohohan principalities extended, from the 
eighth to the thirteenth century, from Ajinere to the frontiers of 
Sinde, of which Ajmere, Nadole, Jhalore, Siruhi, and Juuah'Chotuu 
were the capitals; and though all of these in their annals claim to be 
independent, it may be assumed that some kind of obedience was 
paid to Ajmere. We possess inscriptions which justify this assertion. 
Moreover, each of them was conspicuous iu Moosiem history, from 
the time of the conqueror of Qhuzui to that of Alla-o-din, surnauied 
' the second Alexander.’ Mahmood, in his twelfth expedition, by 
Mooltau to Ajmere (whose citadel, Ferishta says, “ he was compelled 
to leave iu the hands of the enemy ”), passed and sacked Nadole 
(translated Busule ); and the traditions of the desert have preserved 
the recollecdou of his visit to Junah-Chotuu, and they yet point out 
the mines by which its castle on the rock was destroyed. Whether 
this was after his visitation and destruction of Nehrvalia (Anhul- 
warra Puttuu), or while on his journey, we have no means of knowing; 
but when we recollect that iu this his lust invasion, he attempted to 
return by Sinde, and nearly perished with all his army iu the desert, 
*we might fairly suppose his determination to destroy Juuah-Ohotuu 
betrayed him into this danger : fur besides the all-ruling motive of 
the conversion or destruction of the ' infidels,’ in all likelihood 
the expatriated princes of Nehrvalia hod sought refuge with the 
Chohaus amidst the sand-hills of Kherdhur, and may thus have 
fallen into his grasp. 

^Although nominally a single principality, the chieftain 
Parkur pays little, if any, submission to his superior of Virah-Bab. 
Both of them have the ancient Hindu title of Raua, and are said 
at least to possess the quality of hereditary valour, which is syn¬ 
onymous with Ohohan. Xt is unnecessary tu particularize the extent 
in square miles of timl in this raj, or to attempt to number* its 
populatiou, which is So. fiuctufkting ; but we shall subjoin a biief 
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fuxount of tbo chief towaa, which wilJ aid ifl estimating the jpopnia-*' 
tiou of Marooathali. We begin with the first divkion. 

The principal towns in the Ohohan rq/, are Sooe, Bah, X)hnrnidur» 
Bankasir, Theraud, Hoteegoug, and Gbeetulwauoh. Baua Kai’ayan 
Bao resides alternately at Sooe and Bah, both large towns surround¬ 
ed by an abbatis, chiefly of the bahool and other thorny trees, called 
in these regions kath-ca-kote, which has given these simple, but very 
eflScieut fortifications the term of kantlia-ha-kote, or, ‘ fort of 
thorns.’ The resources of Narayan Rao, derived from this desert 
domain, are said to be three lakhs of rupees, of which he pays a 
triennial tribute of one lakh to Jodpur, to which no right exists, 
and which is rarely realized without an army. The tracts watered 
by the Looni yield good crops of the richer grains ; and although, 
in the dry season, there is no constant stream, plenty of sweet water 
is procured by excavating wells in its bed. But it is asserted that, 
even when not continuous, a gentle current is perceptible in those 
detached portions or pools, filtrating under the porous sand: a 
phenomenon remarked in the bed of the Oobari river (in the district 
of Gwalior), where, after a perfectly dry space of several miles, we 
have observed in the next portion of water a very perceptible 
current* 

Nuggur, or Sir-uuggur, the capital of Parkur, is a town contain¬ 
ing fifteen hundred houses, of which, in 1814, one-half were inhabited. 
There is a small fort to the south-west of the town on the ridge, 
which is said to be about two hundred feet high. There are wells 
and bairas (reservoirs) in abundance. The river Looni is called 
seven coss south of Nuggur, from which we may infer that its bed 
is distinctly to be traced through the Bin. The chief of Parkur 
assumes the title of Baua, as well as his superior of Yira-Bah, whose 
allegiance he has entirely renounced, though we are ignorant of 
the relation in which they ever stood to each other: all are of the 
s^me family, the Happa-Baj, of which Junah-Chotun' was the 
capital. % 

Bankasir ranks next to Sir-nuggur. It was at no distant period 
a Iturge, and for the desert, a flourishing town; but now (1814) it 
contains but three hundred and sixty inhabited dwellings. A son of 
the Nugg ur chief resides here, who enjoys, as we^ as his father, 

• One ot my journals mentions that a branch of the Looni passcB by Sdos, the 
j^ipital of Vira^Bah, where iii» four hundred and twelve peceein Iweadm; mmtm 
1 rmogine, , 
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*the ( 3 tle of Bana. We ahall make no further mention of the 
inferior towns, as they will appear in the Itinerary. 

Theraud is another subdivision of the Ohohans of the Looni, 
'Whose chief town of the same name is but a tew coss to the east 
of Sooe-Bah, and which like Farkur is but nominally dependent 
upon it. With this we shall conclude the subject of Vira-Bah, 
Which, we repeat, may contain many errors. 

Face of the Chohan Uaj,—As the Itinerary will point out in 
detail the state of the country, it jvould be superfluous to attempt 
a more minute description here. The same sterile ridge, already 
described as passing through Ghotun to Jessulmer, is to be traced 
two coss west of Bankasir, and thenqe to Nuggur, in detached 
masses. The tracts on both banks of the Looni yield good crops 
of wheat and the richer grains, and Vira-Bah, though enclosing con- 
.siderable thul, has a good portion of flat, especially towards Radhun- 
pur, seventeen coss from Sooe. Beyond the Looni, the thul rises into 
lofty te^as : and indeed from Ghotun to Bankasir, all is sterile, and 
consists of lofty sand-hills, aud broken ridges, often covered by the 
sands. 

Water-productime .—Throughout the Ghohan raj, or at least 
its most habitable portion, water is obtained at a moderate distance 
from the surface, the wells being from ten to twenty poor shea* or 
about suty-flve to a hundred and thirty feet in depth; nothing, 
when compared with those in Dhat, sometimes near seven hundred. 
Besides wheat, on the Looni, the oil-plaut {til) moong, moth, aud 
. other pulses, with bajra, are produced in sufficient quantities for 
internal consumption; but plunder is the chief pursuit throughout 
this land, in which the lordly phohan and the Koli menial vie iu 
dexterity. Wherever the soil is least calculated for agriculture, 
there is often abundance of fine pasture, especially for camels, which 
brouze upon a variety of thorny shrubs. Sheep and goats are also 
in great numbers, aud bullocks aud horses of a very good description, 
whicl^ find a ready sale at the Tilwarra fair. 

inhabitants ,—^We must describe the descendants, whether'of 
the Malli foe of Alexander, or of the no less heroic Frithiraj, as 
a conununity of thieves, who used to carry their raids into Binde, 

.a 

• Poorth, tie standard measure of the desert, is bore from sis to seven feet, or 
the A»era§e height of a man, to the tip bia finger, the hand being raised vertic^y 
over the head. It jui dexived from pooroth, ‘ man,* 
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Quzzerat, and Marwar, to avenge themselves on private property!: ‘ 
for the wrongs they suffered from the want of all government, pr 
the oppression of those (Jodpur) who asserted supremacy over, and 
the right to plunder them. ' All classes are to be found in the 
Chohan raj : but those predominate, the names of whose tribes are 
synonyms for ‘ robber,’ as the Sehrae, Khossa, Koli, Bhil. Although 
the Ohohan is lord-paramount, a few of whom are to be found in 
every village, yet the Koli and Bhil tribe, with another class called 
Pithil, are the most numerous: the last named, though equally low 
in caste, is the only industrious class in this region. Besides culti¬ 
vation, they make a trade of the gums, which they collect in great 
quantities from the various trees whose names have been already 
mentioned. The Chobaus, like most of these remote Kajpoot tribes, 
dispense with the ztnar or junnoo, the distinctive thread of a “ twice- 
born tribe,” and are altogether free from the prejudices of those 
whom association with Brahmins has bound down with chains of 
iron. But to make amends for this lasity in ceremonials, there is 
a material amendment in their moral character, in comparison with 
the Ghobans of the poorub (east); for here the unnatural law of 
infanticide is unknown, in spite of the examples of their neighbours, 
the Jharejas, amongst whom it prevails to the must frightful extent. 
In eating, they have no prejudices; they make no choka, or fire¬ 
place; their cooks are generally of the barber (nae) tribe, and what 
is left at one meal, they, contrary to all, good manners, tie up and 
eat at ihe next. 

Kolis and Bhils. —The first is the most numerous class in these 
regions, and may be ranked with the most degraded portion of the 
human species. Although they pooja all the symbols of Hindu 
worship, and chiefly the terrific ‘ M<Ua,' they scoff at all laws, humap 
or divine, and are little superior to the brutes of their own forests. 
To them every thing edible is lawful food ; cows, buffaloes, the camel, 
deer, bog ; nor do they even object to such as have died a natural 
death. Like the other debased tribes, they affect to have Etg'poot 
blood, and call themselves Ohohan Koli, Bahtore Koli, Fnribar Koli, 

which only tends to prove their illegitimate descent firnup the 
al^riginal KoU stuck, Almost all the cloth-weavers througimuli 
India are of the Koli class, though they endeavour conceal' their 
l yjglp under the ternp J^nlao, which ought only to dist^guiilh the 
weaver. Th4 Bhils partake of all the vices of the 
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* tfnd perliaps descend ' on© step I’owsr in the scale of humanity ■ for 
they will feed on vermiti of any kind, foxes, jackals, rats, guanas, 
and snakes; and although they make an exception of the camel and 
the pea-fotrl, the latter being sacred to * Mata* the goddess they pro¬ 
pitiate, yet in moral degradation their fellowship is complete. The 
Kolis and Bhila have no matrimonial intercourse, nor will they even 
eat with each other—such is caste ! The bow and arrow form their 
arms, occasionally swords, but rarely the matclilock. 

Pithil is the chief husbandman of this region, and, with the Baniah, 
the only respectable class. They possess flocks, and are also cultivators, 
and are said to be almost as numerous as either the Bhils or Kolis. The 
Pithil is reputed synonymous with the Koormi of Hindusthan and 
the Kolmbi of Mahva and the Dekhan. There are other tribes, 
such as the Rebarry, or rearer of camels, who will be described 
with tlie*classes appertaining to the whole desert. 

Bhat and Omurstoomm .—We now take leave of Eajpootana, 
as it is, for the desert depending upon Sinde, or that space between 
the frontier of Eajpootana to the valley of the Indus, on the west. 
And from Daodpotra north, to Buliari on ’ the Bin. This space 
measures about two hundred and twenty miles of longitude, and its 
greatest breadth is eighty; it is one entire tlml, having but few 
villages, though there are many hamlets of shepherds sprinkled over 
it, too ephemeral to have a place in the map. A few of these pooras 
and ms, as they are termed, where the springs are perennial, htive 
a name assigned to them, but to multiply them would only mislead, 
as they exist no longer than the vegetation. The whole of this 
tract may be characterized as essentially desert, having spaces of 
fifty miles without a drop of water, and without great precaution, 
impassable. The sand-hills rise into little mountains, and the wells 
are so deep, that with a large kajila, many might die before the 
thirst of all could be slaked. The enumeration of a few of these, 
will put the reader in possession of one of the difficulties of a* 
jburnly through Maroo; they range from eleven to seventy-five 
poorsh, or seventy to five hundred feet in depth. One at Jeysing- 
desir, fifty poorsh; Dhote-ca-buatee, sixty; Giraup^ sixty; Hamir- 
deora^ seventyj JinjiniaUi, seventy-five; Chailak, seventy-five to 
eighty. * . 

In what vivid colours does the historian Ferishta describe the 
tniseries of the fugitive emperor, Hemayoon, and. his faithful 
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followers, at one of these wells! "The country through wHIeh * 
they fled being an entire desert of sand, the Moghuls were iU 
the utmost distress for water i some ran mad; others fell down deadi 
For three whole days there was no water; on the fourth day 
they came to a well, which was so deep that a drum wail 
beaten, to give notice to the man driving the bullocks, that the 
bucket hadreached the top; but the unhappy followers were so 
impatient for drink, that, so soon as the first bucket appeared, 
several threw themselves upon it, before it had quite reached the 
surface, and fell in. The next day, they arrived at a brook, and the 
camels, which had not tasted water for several days, were allowed to 
quench their thirst; but, having drunk to excess, several of them 
died. The king, after enduring unheard-of miseries, at length 
reached Ornurkote with only a few attendants. The Kaja, who has 
the title of Bana, took compassion on his misfortunes, and spared 
nothing that could alleviate his sufferings, or console him in his 
distress.”—Briggs’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 95. 

We are now in the very region where Hemayoon suffered these 
miseries, and in its chief town, Ornurkote, Akber, the greatest monarch 
India ever knew, first saw the light. Let us throw aside the veil 
which conceals the history of the race of Hemayoon’s protector, and 
notwithstading he is now but nominal sovereign of Ornurkote, and 
lord of the village of Chore, give him " a local habitation and a 
name,” even in the days of the Macedonian invader of India. 

Dhat, of which Ornurkote is the capital, was one of the divisions 
of Maroosthali, which from time immemorial was subject to the 
Framar. Amongst the thiry-five tribes of this the moat numerous 
of the races called Agnicula. were the Soda, the Omur, and the 
Soomnra ;* and the conjunction of the two last has given a dis¬ 
tinctive appellation to the more northern thul, still known as Omur- 
eoomra; though many centuries have fled since they possessed any 
power, 

Arore, of which we have already narrated the discovery* and 
which is laid down in the map about six miles east of Bekher <m 
the Indus, was in the region styled Omursoomra, which may once 
have had a much wider acceptation,,^ when a dynasty of thirty^ 
princes of the Soomnra tribe ruled all these countries during jive 


* See table of tribes, and sketch of the Fiamafas, Tol. I, pt^eg84 and 10Oi 
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‘ bnndned yeaw.* On the exfeindaon of its power, and the restoration 
of their andent rivals, the Sitid-Suninia princes, who in their turn 
gave way to the Bhattis, this tract obtained the epithet of Bhattipoh; 
hut the ancient and more legitimate name, Oomursoomra., is yet 
recognised, and many hamlets of shepherds, both of Oomurs and ■ 
Soomuras, are still existing amidst its sand-hills. To them we shall 
return, after discussing their elder brethren, the Sodas. We can 
trace the colonization of the Bhattis, the Chawuras, and the Solankis, 
the Qehlotes, and the Rahtores, throughout all these countries, both 
of central and western Rajpootana ; and wherever we go, whatever 
new capital is founded, it is always on the site of a Pramar establish¬ 
ment. Pirihi tyn. na Pramar ca, or ‘ the world is the Pramars/ 

1 may here repeat, is hardly hyperbolical when applied to the 
Rajpoot world. 

Arore, or Alore as written by Abulfiizil, and described by that 
celebrated geographer, Ebii-Haukal, as “ rivalling Mooltan in great¬ 
ness,” was one of the * nine divisions of Maroo’ governed by the 
Pramar, of which we must repeat, one of the chief branches was the 
Soda. Tlie islaiidic Bekher, or Maiisoora (so named by the lieutenant 
of the Khalif Al-Munsoor), a few miles west of Arore, is considered 
as the capital of the Sogdi, when Alexander sailed down the Indus; 
and if we couple the similarity of name to the well-auihenticated 
fact of immemorial sovereignty over this region, it might not be 
drawing too largely on credulity to suggest that the Sogdi and Soda 
are one and the same.f The Soda princes were the patriarchs of 
the desert when the Bhattis immigrated thither from the north: 
but whether they deprived them of Arore as well as Lodorva, the 
chronicle does not intimate. It is by no means unlikely that the 
Omurs and Soomras, instead of being co-equal or co-eval branches 
with the Soda, may be merely subdivisions of them. 

We may follow Abulfazil and Ferishta in their summai'ies of 
the history of Uncient Siude, and these racea The former Bay%: 
*• 111 ^ ancient times there lived a Raja, named Sehris, whose capital 
was Alore, and his dominions extended to Cashmere north, to 
Mehran (the Indus) west, while the sea confined them to the sbuth. 

« Ferislita, AbulfuU. ~ 

t To eoavic^ the reader I do sot build upon somissl reBemblssoe, when locali- 
iles do not bear me out, he is requested to coll to mind, that we have elsewhere 
Msigsedto the Yad^toi the JPunjab, the honour of furuiahine . the well-known kiugT 
jsuuned Forus ; although the Fuar, ths usual prosounciatioa of would sAora. 

a more ready solution. 
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An army from Persia invaded this kingdom; the Raja was kilKed iii * 
battle, and the Persians, after plundering every thing, return^ 
home. The Raja v?a3 succeeded by his son Roysahy* (gu, 
Rae Stt, or Soda ?). This dynasty continued until the Khalifat ot 
Walid, when the governor of Irac,, sent Mahomed Kasim, 

A.H. 09, or A.D. 717, who succeeded in the conquest, slaying the 
Hindu prince, Dahir. After this, the country was governed by the 
family of Ansfiry; next, by the family of Soornra; and then came' 
the dynasty of Seemeh (Sammah), who esteemed themselves of the 
stock of Jurnsheed, and each took the name of Jam.”‘|' 

Ferishta giv. s a similar version, “ On the death of Mahomed 
Kasim, a tribe who ^race their origin from the Ansaris established 
a government in Simio ; offer vvliich the zemindars (lords of the 
soil or indigenous chiefs) n.snr[)od the power, and held independent 
rule over the kingdom of Sinde for the space of five hundred years. 
These, the Soomnras, subverted the country of another dynasty 
cfiiled Soomuna (the Seemeh of Abulfazil), whpse chief assumed 
the title of Jam.” ^ 

T)»e <lifficulty of establishing the identity of these tribes from 
the cacography of both the Gr(;ek and Persian writers, is well exempli¬ 
fied in another portion of Ferishta, treating of the same race, 
called by him Somima, and Snma by Abulfazil. “The tribe of 
Sahna appears to be of obscure origin, and originally to have occu- 


• Colonel Brigrgp. in his translation, writes it JMly Sa, and in that very plans 
remarks o i the mutilation of Hindu name.? h.r the early Mahotnedan writers, which 
are frequently not to he recognized:” or, we. might have learned that the adjunct 
Sa to Hully (qw. Heri), tlje son of Sehris, w as the badge of his tribe, Soria. The 
Roy-sahy, or Rac-sa of Abulfazil, mean.s * Prince Sa’or ‘ Rriiioe of the Sodas.’ Of 
the same family was Uahir, whose capital, in A.H. 99, was (says Abulfazil) “ Aloie 
or Debeil,’’ in which this historian makes a geographical mistake : Alore or Arore 
being the capital of Unp»T Sinde, and Deheil (correctly Dewul tJie temple), or Tatta, 
the capital of Lower Sinde. In nil probability Dahir held both. We have already 
dilated, in tbe Annals of Mewfir, on a foreign prince named “ Dahir Despati,” or 
t?ui tovereiqn pHnee, Dahir, being amongst her defenders, on the first Moosletn 
invasion, which we conjectured must have been that of Mahomed Kasim, after ha 
had subdued Sinde. Bappa, the lord of Cheetore, was nephew of Ilaja Maun Mori, 
sinewing a double motive in the exiled son of Dahir to support Chectorii against fais 
own enemy Kasim. The Moris and Sodas were alike branches of the Pratnar (sea 
■Vol. I, p. 100). It is also worth while to draw attention to the remark else where*^ made 
(p. 244) on the stir made by Hejauje of Kborasan (who sent Kasim to Sinde) amongst the 
Hindu princes of Zabulisthan; dislocated facts, all demonstrating one of great 
haportance, namely, the wide dominion of the Rajpoot race, previous to the appear- 
mnoe of Mahomed, 

Oriental literature sustained a loss which can scarcely be repaired, by the 
destruction of the vahiable MSS. amassed by Colonel Briggs, during many years, 
Bor the btuprae of a general history of the early transactions of theiMahomedaiMi. 

' ’ t Of the latter stock he gives us a list of seventeen erinces^ Oladwin'K tnuMl- 
of Ayeea Akheri. vol. ii^ p, 122. 

'8m Briggs’ Feriidita, voL iv. pp. 411 and 422. 
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• pwd thi tract lying batwaaii Bekhenand Tatta in Sinde, and pretend 
to trace their origin from Jemshid.” We catt pardon his spelling 
for hia exact location of the tribe, which, whether written Soomnna, 
Sehna, or Seemeh, is the Summa or Sarnma tribe of the great Yadu 
race, whose capital was Summa-ca-^kote, or Saiuuta-nagari, converted 
into Miuagara, and its princes into Sambas, by the Greeks. Thus 
the Sodas appear to have ruled at Arure and Bekher, or Upper 
Sinde, and the Samiuas in the lower,* wlieu Alexander passed 
through this region. The Jliarejas and Jams of Nuauuggur in 
Saurashtra claim descent from the Sitmmas, hence called elsewhere 
by Abulfazil “ the Siude-Summa dynastybut having been, from 
their amalgamation with the “ faithful," put out of the pale of 
Hinduism, they desired to conceal their Samma-Yadu descent, which 
they abandoned for Jumshid, and Samma was converted into Jam. 

We may, therefore, assume that a prince of tiie Soda tribe 
held that division of the great Puar sovereignty, of which Arore, 
or the insular Bekher, was the capital, when Alexander passed down 
the Indus: nor is it improbable tliat the army, styled Persian 
by Abulfazil, which invaded Arore, and slew Raja Sehris, was 
a Grasco-Bactrian army led by Apullodotus, or , Menander, who 
traversed this region, “ ruled by Sigertidea" {qn. Raja Sehris !) even 
to “the country of the So von," or Saurashtra, where, accord¬ 
ing to their historian, their medals were exi.staut wheti he wrote in 
the second century.f The liiatories so largely quoted give us decided 
.proof that Baiiir, and his sou Rae-sa, the victims of the first Islamite 
invasion led by Kasim,' were of tl»e same lineage as Raju Sehris; and the 
Bhatti annals prove to demonstration, that at this, the very period of 


• The four races called Agnicula (of wliich the I’rumar was the most immerous), 
at every step of ancient Hindu history arc.sceii disjiLioinji' the uynasty ot \?adu. Hera 
•the struggle between tlietn is cormhornted by ini' two best Ma'noiuedau historians, 
both borrowing from the same soul ce, the more anneut histories, few of which have 
reached us. It must be borne in mind that the oodas, the Oomurs, the Boomu'ras, 
were Pramars (vulg. Ptun'); while the Summas were Yadus, for whose origiu^e* 
Annais of Jessulmer, p. 21U. 

f Or these, the author was so fortunate as to ohtiun one of Menander, and three 
of Apollcwlotns, whose existence liad heretofore ne-m qnestioni'd : the first of the 
lAtter from the wreck of iSurapoori, the capital of ilie Suraceui of Menu su(i,ArryatJ; 
another from theaueieut Awiuti, orOojein, whose monarch, according to Justin, held 
a correspondence with Augustus; and the third, in company with a Whole jar 
of ttiudu-Scythio and BauU'iau meuals, at Agra, which was dug up several yeai’S 
since in excavating the cite of the more ancient city. Tins, 1 have elsewhere surmised, 
might have oeeuithe abode of Aggrames, Agra-gram-emurt tlie ‘‘lord Of the city of 
Agra," mentioned by Arryan as the most potent monarch ip the north of India, who. 
after the death of PuruSj was ready to oppose the lurther progress of Alexander. Let 
ns hope that the Punjab, may. yet afford us another ^|>\iu,to the })a$t. For an 
aocouAt o{ these wedai»| see Txausactions of tihe Royal AsikUo Society, vol, i, p, SIS. 
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iheir aettUog in tlxe desert, the Soda tribe-was; parapoufat, (see p- ‘ 
ivhich, together with the strong analogies in names of piaoesand 
princes, aifords a very reasonable ground for the conolusion wa hav#. 
come to, that the Soda tribe, of l^uar race was in posaes^iou of 
Upper Siude, when the H^edoniau passed down the stream; and 
tbat» amidst all the vicissitudes of fortune, it has continued (con* 

I 

testing possession with its ancient Yadu antagonist, the Samma) 
to maintain some portion of its ancient sovereignty unto these daya 
Of this portion we sball now instruct the reader, after hazarding 
a passing remark on the almost miraculous tenacity which has 
preserved this race in its desert abode during a period, of at least 
two thousand two hundred years,* bidding defiance to foreign foea 
whether Greek, Baetrian, or Mahomedau, and even to those visitar 
tions of nature, famines, pestilence, and earthquakes^ which have 
periodically swept over the land, and at length rendered it the 

yt 

scene of desolation it now presents; for in this desert, as in that of 
ti'adition records that its increase has been and still is 
progressive, as well in the valley of the Indus as towai:ds the Jumna> 
Omurhote, —This stronghold (jeote) of the Ouaurs, until a very 
few years back, was the capital of the Soda £aj, which extended, 
tw,o centuries ago, into the valley of Siude, and east to the Louui; 
but the Bahtures of Marwar, and the family at present ruling 
Sinde, have together reduced the sovereignty of the Sodas to a 
very confined spot, and thrust out of Omurkote (the last of the nine 
castles of Maroo) the descendant of Sehries, who, from Arore, hel^ 
dominions extending from Cashmere to the ocean. Omurkote has 
sadly i^lleu from its ancient grandeur, and instead of the five 
thousand houses it contained during the opulence of the Soda 
princes, it hardly reckons two hundred and fifty bouses, or rather 
huts. The old castle is to the north-west of the town. It is built 
of brick, and the bastions, said to be eighteen in number, are of 
stone. It has an inner citadel, or rather a fortified palace. There 
is an old canal to the north of the fort, in which water still ledges 
part of the year. When Raja Maun had possession of Omurkote 
he founded several villages thereunto, to keep up the cominunieaN 

« Captain, now Colonel, Pqttinger, in his interesting wtwk on Slifie and Balooohl^. 
t|j^ in extracting from the Persian work “ Mvjmooi WaricUa," the ahaeot 
Smde, tTihur, and mentions the overtnrow of die dynasty of “Siddr,** 
0elml dE Abtilfaail), whci^ ancestors bad governed Binds twofiiOttMHulycttaiii. 
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Uoft. The TftJpooris ^hen fbuiwi ia tbfeir interest, so long as they 
had any alarms from their own lord paramount of Oandahar, to 
court the llahtore prince; but when civil war appeared in that 
region, as well as in Marwar, the cessation of all fears from the 
one, banished the desire of paying court to the other, and Omur-' 
hote was unhappily placed between the Kulloras of Siude and the 
jElahtores, each of whom looked upon this frontier post as the proper 
limit of his sway, and contended for its possession. We shall 
therefore: give an account of a feud between these rivals, which 
finally sealed the fate of the Soda prince, and which may contribute 
aometliing to the history of the ruling family of Sinde, still imperfectly 
known. 

When Beejy Sing ruled Marwar, Meah Noor Mahomed, Kullora, 
governed Sinde; but being expelled by an army from Candahar, 
he fied to Jessulmer, where he died. The eldest son, Uutur Khan, 
and his lu'others, found refuge with Buhadoor Khan Khyraui; while 
a natural brother, named Gholam Shah, born of a common prosti¬ 
tute, found means to establish himself on the musnud at hydrabad. 
The chiefs of Daodpotra espoused the cause of Uutur Khan, and 
prepared to expel the usurper. Bahadoor Khan, Subzul Khan, Alii 
Morad, Mohumud Kiiau, Kaiin Khan, Alii Khan, chiefs of the 
Khyrani tribe, united, and marched with Uutur Khan to Hydrabad., 
Gholam Shah advanced to meet him, and the brothers encountered at 
Obaora (see map); but legitimacy failed : the Khyrani chiefs almost 
all perished, and Uiiter Khan was made prisoner, and confined for 
life in Guja-ca-kote, an island in the Indus, seven coss south of 
Hydrabad. Gholam Shah transmitted his musnud to his son 
Serefraz, who, dying soon after, was succeeded by Abdul Nubbee. 
At the town of Abhopura, seven coss east of Sheodadpur (a town, 
in Lohri Sinde), resided a chieftain of the Talpooii tribe, a branch of 
the Baloch, named Goram, who had two sous, named Beejur and 
Sobdan, Serefraz demanded Goram’s daughter to wife; he was 
refu£jhd, and the whole family was destroyed. Beejur Khan, wha 
alone escaped the massacre, raised his clan to avenge him, deposedi 
the tyrant, and placed himself upon the musnud of Hydrabad. The 
KuUoraa dispersed ; but the Beejur, who was of a violent and 
imperious temperament, became, involved in ht^stilities with the 
l^tores regarding the poiasession of Omuckote. It is asserted that 
i^oi onl| demanded trifittte £i:om Marwar, ^augfiter. of tlm 
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Bah tore prince, to wife, setting forth as a prereifent his grahti/fttheF 
Ajit, who bestowed a wife on Ferochsere. This insult led to a pitched 
battle, fought at Doogara, five coas from Dhurnidur, in which the 
B.ilocli «n)iy was faiily bouten from the field bj the Rah tore; but 
Bfojy Sing,, not content with his victory, determinod to be rid hf 
this tlioni in bis side. A Bliatti and Cimudawut offered their 
services, and lands being settled on their families, they set out on, 
this perilous enterprize in the garb of Ambassadors. When 
introduced to the Beejur, he arrogantly demanded if the Raja had 
thought better of his demand, when the Ohondawut referred him to 
his credentials. As the Beejur rapidly ran his eye over it, muttering 
“no mention of the dola {bride},” the dagger of the Cinoudawnt was 
buried in his heart. “ This for the dola,” he exclaimed ; and '* this 
for the tribute,” said liis comrade, as he struck another blow. The 
Beejur fell lifeless on his cushion of state, and the assassins, who 
kn,.\v escape vvjis hopele.ss, plied their daggers on all around ; the 
Cnondawut slaving twenty-one, and the Biiatti five, before they were 
bucked to pieces Tiie nephew of Beejur Khan, by name Futteh 
Alii, son of Sobdan, was cht>.‘sen his successor, and the old family of 
Kullora was disper.sed to Bhooj, and Rajpootaua, while its representa¬ 
tive repaired to Cauduhar. There the S!»ah put him at the head 
of an arniy of twenty-five thousand men, with wiiich he reconquered 
Sinde, and commenced a career of unexampled cruelty. Futteh Alii, 
who had fled to Bhooj rea.ssembled his adiierent.s, atucked the army 
of the Shah, which he defeated and pursued with great slaughter 
beyond Shikarpur, of which he took poshcssion, and returned in 
Iriuinpli to Hydrabad. The cruel and now humbled Kullora once more 
appeared before the Shah, wiio, exa.^iperated at t)je inglorious result 
of his anus, drove him from his presence; and after wandering about, 
he passed from Muoltan to Jessulmer, settling at length at Pokurn, 
where he died. Tim* Pokurn chief made himself his heir,. and it is 
from the great wealth (chiefly in jewels) of the ex-prince of Sinde, 
that its chiefs have been enabled to take the lead in Marwar. Tbiei 
,tomb of the exile is on the north side of the town.* 

• The tuemoir atlds: Futteh AIU was suceeartwl by In's brother, the pmeht 
Wwittitt Alii, uiia lie by uih oou Kiirriini AUi. The guuoral correctuess of this outline 
is proved by a very naercgtbg work (which iitt* only fallen intb luy hands m 
to make this note), cui.itled •'Narrative of a Visit to the Court of Sinde,’’ bv I)r.' 
Bar:niEis. Beejur Khan wtoji minister to the Calora rulers of Sinde, whose crmeltteS'iit 
length rave the government to the family of the minister. As it ia waxcely to h* 
(ha^ fiaja Beejy Stog wo&ld famish to the Oalora,’ who conld 
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• This episode, which properly belongs to the histpty of Marwar, 
or to Sinde, is introduced for the purpose of shewing the influence 
of the latter on the destinies of the Soda princes. It was by the 
Beejur, who fell by the emissaries of Boejy Singf, that the Soda Raja 
was driven from Omurkote, the possession of which brought the 
Siudies into immediate collision with the Bhattis and Rahtores. 
Bub on his assassination a>»d the defeat of the Siude army on the 

Bin, Beejy Sing re-indncted the Soda prince to his of 

Omurkote ; not, however, long to retain it, for on the invasion from 
Candahar, this poor country underwent a general massacre and 
pillage by the Afghans, ami Omurkote w.is a ssaidted and taken. 
When Futteli Alii made head against the army of Candahar, which 
he was enabled to defeat, partly by the ai d of the Ralitorcs, he 
relinquished, as the price of this aid, the claims of Sindo upon 
Omurkote, of which Beejy Sing took possession, and on whose 
battlements the flag of the Ralitores waved until the last civil war, 
wlieu the Sindie.s expelled them. Had Raja Maun known how to 

profit by the general desire of hi.s chiefs to redeem this di.stant 

po.ssossioo, he niiglit have got rid of some of the unquiet spirits by 
other means than those wliicli have brought infamy on his name. 

Chore .—Since Omurkote has been wrested from the Sodas, the 
expelled prince, who still preserves his title of Rana, resides at the 
town of Chore, fifteen miles north-east of his former capital. The 
descendant of the pritices who probably opposed Ale.xfuider, 
Menander, and Kasim, tiie lieutenant of Walid, and who slieltered 
Hemayoou when driven from the tlirone of India, now subsists on 
tlie eleemosynary gifts of those with whom lie is connected by 
marriage, or the few patches of land of his owm desert domain left 
him by the rulers of Siude. He has eight brothers, wlio are hardly 

little difficulty in findin.? thorn in Sinde, the insult which caused the fate of Beejur 
may have proceeded from his master, though ho mny have been raailc the scape-goat. 
It is much to he regretted that the Author of the “ Visit to Sinde” did not nccompanjr 
the Ameers to Sehwan (of which [ shall venture an .account obtained nearly twenty 
years afo). With the able memoir and map (by his brother, Diout. Biirnes) of the 
Bin, a new light has been thrown on the history and geography of this moat interest¬ 
ing and important portion of India. It is to be desired that to a gentleman <io well 
prepared may be entrusted the examination of this still little known region. 1 had l(>ng 
eniertamefi the hope Of passing through the desert, by Je.ssulrner to Ootch, aud thence, 
sailing down to Mansoora, visiting Arore^ Sehwan. Sarama-nagari, and Bamiin waR^o. 
The rapture with Sindc in 1820 gave me great expectations of accompUsbing this 
object, and I drew »p and transmitted to Lord Hastings a plan-of marching a force 
through the desert, and planting the cross on the insular capital of the Sogdi; but |>caoe 
whts the order of.the day. I was then in communication with Mear 8ohrab, governor of 
Upper Sind, who, I have little doubt, would have come over to oar, vhewt. 
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pushed for a subsistence^ and can only obtain it by tbd trupijpiietnaiif 
to all tbe finances of these states, plunder. 

The Soda, and the Jhareja, are the connecting links between, 
the Hindu and the Mooslem ; for although the further west we gOj 
the greater is the laxity of Eajpoot prejudice, yet to some thing 
more than mere locality must be attributed the denationalized 
sentiment, which allows the Soda to intermarry with a Sindie: thie 
cause is hunger ; and there are few zealots who will deny that ite 
influence is more potent than the laws of Menu. Every third year 
brings famine, and those who have not stored up against it, fly to 
their neighbours, and chiefly to the valley of the Indus. The 
connexions they then form often end in the union of their daughters 
with their protectors; but they still so far adhere to ancient usage, 
as never to receive back into the family caste a female so allied. 
The present Rana of the Sodas has set the example, by giving 
daughters to Meer Gholarn Alii and Meer Sohrab, and even to the 
Khossa chief of Dadar; and in consequence, his brother princes of 
Jessulnier, Bah and Parkur, though they will accept a Soda princess 
to wife (because they can depend on the purity of hvr blood), yet 
will not bestow a daughter on the Rana, whose offspring might 
perhaps grace the harem of a Baloch. But the Rahtores of Marwar 
will neither give to, nor receive daughters of Dhat. The females of 
this desert region, being reputed very handsome, have become almost 
an article of matrimonial traffic ; and it is asserted, that if a Sindie 
hears of the beauty of a Dhattianij he sends to her father as much 
grain as he deems an equivalent, and is seldom refused her hand. 
We shall not here further touch on the manners or other peculiari¬ 
ties of tbe Soda tribe, though we may revert to them in the general 
outline of the tribes, with which we shall conclude tbe sketch of 
the Indian desert. 

Tribes .—^The various tribes inhabiting the desert and valley of 
^;he Indus would alone form an ample subject of investigation, which 
would, in all probability, elicit some important truths. AnSbngst 
the converts to Islam, tbe inquirer into the pedigree of satieus 
would discover names, once illustrious, but which, now hidden under 
the ihantle of a new faith, might little aid his researches into .the 
hietory, of their origin. He would find the SodA, the Catii, the 
. MaUani, afibrding in history, position, and nominal rasemblande, 
Ip^ounds for inferring that they are the descendants of theEc^^» 
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•Gathi aud Malli, <rho oppiMod the Macedorjian in his paasaga down 
the IttdiiSi besides swarms of Getea or Yuti, many of whom have 
assumed the general title of Baiooh, or retain the ancient specific 
name of Noomri; while others, in that of sfhnt, pieserve almost the 
primitive appellation We have also the remains of those interest¬ 
ing races the Joh^as and Dahyas, of which much has been said in 
the Annals of dessnlmer, and elsewhere ; who, as well as the (xetei 
or dits, and Huns, hold places amongst the " thirty-six royal races ’* 
of ancient India.* These, with the Barahas and the Lohanas, tribes 
who swarmed a few centuries ago in the Punjab, will now only be 
discerned ill small numbers in “the region of death,” which lias 
even preserved the illustrious name of Kaorim, Orishna’s foe in the 
Bharat. The Sehrae, or great robber of our western desert, would 
aiotie afford a text for discussion on his habits and his raids, as the 
enemy ^ all society. But we shall begin with those who yet retain 
any pretensions to the name of Hindu (distinguishing them from 
the proselytes to Islam), and afterwards descant upon their pecul¬ 
iarities. Bhatti, Rahtore, Joda, Chohan, Mallani, Kaorwa, Johya, 
Sooltauo, Lohaua, Arorah, Khoomra, Sindil, Maisuri, Vishuuvi, 
Jakhur, Shiag or Ashiag, Pooniah. 

Of the Mahomedan there are but two, Kullora and Selirae, 
concerning whose origin any doubt exists, and all those we are about 
to specify are Myads,f or proselytes chiefly from Rajpoot or other 
Hindu tribes: 

Zjut; Rajur; Oomra; Soomra; Mair, orMer; Mor, or Mohor; 
Baloch; Loomrea, or Looka; Sumaicha; Maogulia; Baggreah; 
Dahya; Johya; Kairooe; Jangurea ; Oondur; Berowee ; Bawuri ; 
Tawuri; Chrendea; Khossa; Sudani; Lohanas. 

Before we remark upon the habits of these tribes, We may state 
one prominent trait which characterises the Kyad, or Convert to 
Islam, who, on parting with his original faith, divested himself of 
its chief moral attribute, toleration, and imbibed a double portiou 
of tSe bigotry of the creed he adopted. Whether it is to the 
intrinsic quality of the Mahomedan faith that we are to trace' this 
moral metamorphosis, or to a sense of degradation (which we can 
hardly suppose) consequent, on his apostacy, there is not a rhore 


• See sketch of the tribes, Vol. I, p, 87. ' , . , 

. t Ny»d is the acMidS^, literacy t&e flist (fid) hew (»«»), dr ooaverts, 1 

•ttppoee. 
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fwroclout, fr intolerant being on the earth than the to* 

Islainism. In Si»i(ie, and the desert, we find the same tribeSi bearing 
the s^rae name, one still Hindu, the other Mahoinedan ; the first 
retaining his primitive manners, wliile the convert is cruel, intolerant^ 
cowardly, ami inliospitablo. Escape, with life at least, perhaps a portion 
of property, is possible from the hands of tlie Maldote, the Larkhaiii. 
the Bhutti, or even the Tuwuries, distinctively called “ the sous of 
the devilbut from the Khossas, the Sehraes, or Bhuttis, there 
would be no hope of salvation. Such arc their ignorance and 
brutality, that should a stranger make use of the words rmmk, or 
rmtah (rope, and road), he will be fortunate if he escape with 
bastinado from those beings, who discover therein an analogy-to 
rvaool, or ‘ the firophethe must for the former use the woi-ds 
kilbur, rundori, and for the latter, dnggra, or dugg* It will not 
fail to strike those who have perused the heart-thrilling adventures 
of Park, Denham, and Clapperton—names whicli will live for ever 
in the annals of discovery—how completely the inoffensive, kind, 
ami hospitable negro, resembles in these qualities the Rajpoot, who 
is transformed into a wild-beast tlie moment he can repeat “ La- 
nllah, il-allah, Mahomed Rusool alia,” ‘ there is but one God, and 
Mahomed is the prophet of God while a remarkable change has 
taken place amongst the Tatar tribes, since the anti-destructive 
doctrines of Budha (or Hinduism purified of polytheism) have been 
introduced into the regions of Central A.'^ia, 

Ou the Buattis, the Rahtores, the Chohans, and their offset the 
Mallani, we have sufficiently expatiated, and likewise on the Soda; 
but a few peculiarities of this latter tribe remain to be noticed. 

Soda .—The Soda, who ha.s retained the name of Hindu, has yet 
so far discarded ancient prejudice, that he will drink from the same 
vessel Bind smoke out of the same hooka with a Moosulman, laying 
aside only the tube that touches the mouth. With his poverty, 
tlie Soda has lost his reputation for courage, retaining only the merit 
of being a dexterous thief, and joining the hordes of Sehrae# and 
Kossas who prow! from Daodpotra to Guzzerat. The arms of the 
Sodas are chiefly the sword and shield, with a long knife in the girdioi 
which serves either as a stiletto or a carver for his meat: few hava 


* Xhtj'jrm is very common in Rajpootana for a 
here iOsed for rmnh, a rope, I em not awjaainted with. 


‘ path- way but the substitute 
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^afttchlocks, but the prituitiire sling is a general weapioo of oiFanoe, 
and they are very expert in its use. Tlieir dress partakes of the 
Bhatti and Mahotnedan costume, but the turban is peculiar to them¬ 
selves, and by it a Soda may always be recoguized. The Soda is 
to be found scattered over the desert, but there are offsets of his 
tribe, now more ntimerous than the parent stock, of which the 
Siimaicha is the most con.spicu(>us, whether of those who are still 
Hindu, or who have become converts to Islam. 

Kaoorwa ,—Tliis singular tribe of Rajpoots, whose habits, even in 
the midst of pillage are entirely nomadic, i.s to be found chiefly in 
the thul of Dhat, though iu no great numbers. They have no fixed 
habitations, but move about witir their flocks, and encamp wherever 
they find a spring or pasture for tlteir catt’o; and there construct 
temporary huts of the wide-spreading p/eloo, by interlacing its 
living bfaQche.s, covering the top with leaves, and coating the inside 
with clay : iu so skilful a maiiuer do they tlm.s .shelter themselves, that 
no sign of human liabitatiou is observable from without. Still the 
roaming Sehrae is always on the look-out for these sylvan retreats, 
iu which the shepherds deposit their little hoards of grain, raised 
from the scanty patches around them. Tiie restle.ss .disposition of 
the Kaorwas, who even among tlieir ever-roaming bretlircu enjoy 
a species of fame in this respect, is attributed (said my Dbatti) 
to a curse entailed upon them from remote nge.s. They rear camels, 
cows, buffaloes, and goats, which they sell to the Charuns and 
other merchants. They are altogether a singularly peaceable race ; 
and like all their Rajpoot brethren, can at will people the desert 
with palaces of their own creation, by the delightful uml-pani, the 
universal panacea for ills both moral and physical. 

Dhote, or Dhatti, is another Rajpoot, inhabiting Dhat, and in 
no greater numbers than the Kaorwas, whom they resemble in their 
habits, being entirely pastoral, cultivating a few patches of laud, 
and truBtiug to the heavens alone to bring it forward. They bartex 
the ^lee or clarified butter, made from the produce of tbeir flocks, 
for grain and other necessaries of life. liabri and ohauch, or por¬ 
ridge and buttermilk,' form the grand fare of the desert. A couple 
of seers of flour of biiyra, jooar, and kiujri, is mixed wtlU some 
seers of ehauch^&ud exposed to the fire, but not boiled, and this 
mess will suffice for a large family. The cows of the desert are 
piach, larger than those of the plains of India, and give from eight 
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to ten seers (eight or ten quarts) of iniik daily. The prodtiee of 
four cows will amply subsist a family of ten persona from the sale 
of ghee; and their prices vary with their productive powers, from 
ten to fifteen rupees each. This raibri,m analogous to the kcnt*kou$ 
of the Afi'icau desert, is often made with camel’s milk, from which 
ghee cannot be extracted, and which soon becomes a living mass 
when put aside. Dried fish, from the valley of Siude, is conveyed 
into the desert on horses or camels, and finds a ready sale amongst 
all classes, even as far east as Barmair. It is sold at two dokraa 
(coppers) a seer. The poorae, or temporary hamlets of the Dhattis, 
consisting at most of ten huts in each, resemble those of the Kaorwas, 

Lohana ^—This tribe is numerous both in Dhat and Talpoora: 

formerly they were Rajpoots, but betaking themselves to commerce, 
have fallen into the third class. They are scribes and shopkeepers, 
and object to no occupation that will bring a subsistence ; and as 
to food, to use the expressive i<liom of this region, where hunger 
spurns at law, “ excepting their cats and their cows, they will eat 
any thing.” 

Arorali. —Tliis class, like the former, apply themselves to every 
pursuit, trade, and agriculture, and fill many of the inferior ofl&ces 
of government in Sinde, being shrewd, industrious, and intelligent. 
With the thrifty Arorah and many other classes, flour steeped in 
cold water i^uffices to appease hunger. Whether this class has its 
name from being an inhabitant of Arore, we know not. 

Bhattiah is also one of the equestrian order converted into the 
commercial, and tlie exchange has been to bis advantage. His habits 
are like those of the Arorah, next to whom he ranks as to activity 
and wealth. The Arorahs and Bhattiabs have commercial houses at 
Shikarpur, Hydrabad, and even at Surat and Jeypur, 

Brahmins,—Bishnuve is the most common sect of Brahmins 
in the desert and Sinde. The doctrines of Menu with them go foi' 
as much as they are worth iu the desert, where ” they arC^a law 
unto themselves.” They wear the junnoo, or badge of their tribe, 
but it here ceases to be a mark of clerical distinction, as no drones 
are respected; they cultivate, tend cattle, and barter their super¬ 
fluous ghee for other necessaries. They are most nuoierous in Dhsd), 
having one hundred of their order in Chore, the residence of the 
S^ Bana, and several houses in Oiinurkote, Dharnas/ 
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They do, aot touch fish or smoke tobacco, but w|ll eat foo<J dreaded 
by the bands of a pialU (gardener), or even a nae (barber oa^U) ; 
nor do they use the chowka, or fire-place, reckoned indispensable in 
more civilized regions. Indeed, all classes of Hindus throughout 
Sinde will partake of food dressed in the serai, or inn, by the bauds • 
of the Buteai'in. They use indiscriminately each other’s veasels, 
without any process of purification but a little sand and water. 
They do not even burn their dead, but bury them near the threshold ; 
and those who can afford it, raise small chabootras, or ultars, on 
which they place an image of Siva, and a ^Tt/v*a, or jar of water. 
The juTvnoo, or thread which marks the sacerdotal character in 
Hindusthan, is common iu these regions to all classes, with the 
exception of Kolis and Lohanas. This practice originated with 
their governors, in order to discriminate them from those who have 
to perform the most servile duties. 

Jiebarris. —This term is known throughout Hindusthan only as 
denoting persons employed iu rearing and teuding camels, who are 
there always Mooslems. Here they are a distinct tribe, and Hiudus, 
employed entirely in rearing camels, or iu stealing them, in which 
they evince a peculiar dexterity, uniting with the Bhattis iu the 
practice as far as Daodpotra. When they come upon a herd grazing, 
the boldest and most experienced strikes his lance into the first he 
reaches, then dips a cloth iu the blood, which at the end of his lance 
he thrusts close to the nose of the next, and wheeling about, sets off 
at speed, followed by the whole herd, lured by the scent of blood 
and the example of their leader. 

Jakhur, Shingh, Pooniak, are all denominations of the Jit race, 
a few of whom preserve under these ancient subdivisions their old 
customs and religion ; but the greater part are among the converts 
to Islam, and retain the generic name, pronounced sfhat Those 
enumerated are harmless and industrious, and are found both in the 
desert and valley. There are besides these a few scattered familie8*of 
ancient tribes, as the Sooltano* and Khoomra, of whose history we 
are ignorant, Johyas, Siudils and others, whose origin has already 
been noticed in the annals of Maroosthali, 

• AbalfasiL In describing ‘the province of Bjjore, inhabited by the Ensofgww, 
eays that a tribe’called “ Sultana, who affirmed themselves to be the descendants of the 
of Sultan Seeunder Zutkeruain, came from Cabnl in the time of Miras. Tlugh 
Beg, and jy^ssessed thepisrives of this country." Mr. ElphitM^ne enquired in vain for 
tilde ofi>|>nng o{ Akuader the Clreat. 
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We shall now leave this general account of the Hiiitda tribes, 
who throughout Sinde are subservient to the 't^ill of the Mahoraedau, 
who is rennu kablo, as before observed, for intolemoce. The Hindu 
is always s«M'or.<l: at the well, lie must wait patiently until bis tyrant 
}ni,.s Hih^d hi.s vessel; or if, in cooking his tlinner, a Mooslem should 
ivcpiire fire, it must be given forthwith, or the shoe would be applied 
to tlie Hindu's head. 

Sehrae, Koxmh, Chandea, Sudani. —The Sehrae is the most 
numerous of the Maliomedan tribes of the desert, said to be Hindu 
in origin, and de.scondauts of the ancient dynasty of Arore ; but 
whether bis desc* ot is der ived irom the dymusty of Sebris (written 
Sabir by Pottingt'r), or from tlm Arabic word /ie/tra. ‘ a de.sert,’ of 
wbicli lie is the terror, is of very little moment. Tlie Kossas, or 
Kliossas, &c. are branches of tlie Selirae, and their habits are the 
vsame. They have reduced their mode of rapine to a system, and 
established koorie, or black-mail, consisting of one rupee and five 
durris of grain fur every plough, exaeteil even from tlie hamlets of 
the shepherds Lbronghout the l/iul. Tlieir bands are chiefly mounted 
on camels, thongli some are on horse back; tlieir arms are the 
tthail or sang (lances of bamboo or iron), the sword and shield, and 
but few fire-arms. Their depredations used to be extended a hun¬ 
dred coss around, even into Jodpur and Daodpotra, but they esclievv 
coming in contact with the llajpoot, wiio says of a Sehrae, “ he 
is sure to be asleep when the battle nalcarra heats.” Tlieir chief 
abode it. in the southern portion of the desert; and about Noakote, 
Mittie, as far as Buiiarie. Mariy of them used to find service at 
Oodipur, Jodpur, and Sooe-Bah, hut they are cowardly and faithless. 

Sumaicha is one of the 7iyad, or proselytes to Islam from the 
Soda race, and numerous both in the i/iu/. and tlie valley, where 
they have many ‘j>ooras or hamlets. They resemble tlie Dliotes iu 
their habits,, but many of tliein associate with the Seiiraes,.and. 
f)b‘»dred their bretiiren. They never shave or touch the Jiair of 
their heads, and consequently look more like brutes than Inmiau 
beings. They allow no animal to die of disease, hut kill it 
when they think there are no hopes of recovery. The Sumaicha 
women have the reputation of being great scolds, and never veil 
their faces. ^ 

.They are said to be of Bhatti descent, and confine 
, hatmte to the desert, or the borders of J^ssulmer, as at Ham*; 
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gRrh, Kealltih, Jaraillah, &c.; and the thul between Jessnlmer and 
Upper Sirule they are cultivators, slieplienla, and thieves, and are 
esteenaed amongst the very worst of tlie converts to MtUunuedunisni. 

Oomurs and Soomran are frotn .tlie Pramui v»r Pnar race, and 
ore now cliiofly in the ranks of the faithful, though a few are to be 
found in Jessnlmer and in the thul called after them ; of whom we 
have already said enough. 

Kullorah and Talpoori are tribes of celebrity in Sinde, the first 
having furnished the late, and the other its present, dynasty of 
rulers; and though the one has dared to ili’duce its origin fr«iia the 
Abhaaides of Persia, and the other has even advanced pretensions 
to descent from the prophet, it is'asserted tluit both are ahki^ Baloches, 
who are said to be essentially Jit or Gete in origin. The Talpuris, 
who have their name from the town (poora) of pahns (tal or tar), are 
said to amount to one-fourth of the population of Lohri or Little 
Sinde, which misnomer tlmy affix to the dominion of Hydrabad, 
There are none in the thul. 

Noomrie, Laomrie, or Looka. —This is also a grand subdivision of 
the Baloch mcc, and is mentioned by Ahulfazil Jis ranking next to 
the Kulmani, and being able to bring into the field three Imndred 
cavalry and seven tliousand infantry. Gladwin has reiulered tiie 
name Nonmrdp, and is followed by lleniiel. The No miris, or 
Loomries, also styled Looka, a still more familiar term (ov/ow, aro 
likewise affirmed to he Jit in origin. What is the etymology of the 
generic term Balooch, which they have assumed, or whether they 
took it from, or gave it to, Baloochistan, some future enquirer ijito 
these subjects may discover. 

Zjhnt, Jut, or Jit. —This very original race, far more mimeroua 
than perhaps all the Rajpoot tribes put together, still retains its 
ancient appellation throughout the whole of Sinde, from the sea to 
Daodpotra, but there are few or none in the thul. Their habits 
differ little from those who surround them. They are amongst tlib 
oldest converts to Islam. 

J/atV, or Mer. —We should scarcely have expected to find a 
mountaineer (mem) in the valley of Sinde, but theiv Biuitti origin 
sufficiently accounts for the term, as Jesstilmer is termed Mer. 

Mohor, ot*Mor, —Saul to be also Bhatti iti origin. 

Tatouri, ^llwri or Tori. —These engross the 4isriDctive epithet 
of blmtf or ‘ evil spirits,’ and the yet more emphatic title of, ‘^sons of 
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the devil.’ Tlieir origin is doubtful, but they rank with the Bawnrlii 
Khengars, Aud other professional thieves scattered over Bajpootana, 
who will bring you either your enemy’s head or the turban from ifc 
They are found iu the thuls ofDaodpotra, Beejnote, Nokei, Noakote, 
and Oodur. They are proprietors of camels, which they hire out, and 
also find employment as convoys to caravans. 

Johi/as, Dahyas, Matigulias, once found amongst the Rajpoot 
tribes, now proselytes to Islam, but few iu number either in the 
valley or the desert. There are also Bairowh, a class of Baloch, 
.Khairowist, Janyreas, Oondum, Bayyreahs, descended from the 
Pramar and Sankla Rajpoots, but not possessing, either in respect 
to numbers or other distinctive marks, any claims on our attention. 

Daodpotra. —Tiiis petty state, though beyond the pale of 
Hinduism, yet being but a recent formation out of the Bhatti state 
of Jessulraer, is strictly within the limits of Maroosthali. Little is 
kTK)WU regarding the family who founded it, and we shall therefore 
confine otirselves to this point, which is not adverted to by 
Mr, Elphinstone, who may be consulted for the inte resting description 
of its prince, and his capital, Bhawulpur, during the halt of the 
embassy to Gabul. 

Daod Khan, the founder of Daodpotra, was a native of Shikar- 
pur, west of the Indus, where he acquired too much power for a 
subject, end consequently drew upon himself the arms of hU 
sovereign of Candahar. Unable to cope with them, he abandoned 
lii.s native place, passed his family and effects across the Indus, and 
followed them into the desert. The royal forces pursued, and 
coming up with him at Sootialloh, Daod had no alternative 
but to surrender, or destroy the families who impeded his flight or 
defence. He acted the Rajpoot, and faced his foes; who, appalled 
at this desperate act, deemed it un wise to attack him, and retreated. 
Daod Khan, with his adherents, then settled in the kutcbee, or flata. 
o!' Siudc, and gradually extended his authority into the ihul H& 
was succeeded by Mobarick Khan ; he, by his nephew Bbawnl 
whose son is Sadilc Mahommed Khan, the present lord of Bbawalpur, 
or Daodpotra, a name applied both to the country and to it» possea- 
sors, “the children of David.” It was Mobarick who deprived the 
BbeKttis of the district called Kfaadal, so often meddened in the 
^itals of Jessulmer, - and whose ^hief town is Denjawul, 
by Deotaj in the eighth oentuiy; and whoee the ev^ceseoe 
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I)ao<i established his abode. Derrawul was at that time inhabited 
by a branch of the Bhattis, broken off at a very early period, 
its chief holding the title of Rawul, and whose family since their 
ejtpnlsion have resided at Gnrialah, belonging to Bikaner, on an 
allowance of five rupees a day, granted by the conqueror. The 
capital of the “ sons of David ” was removed to the south bank 
of the Garah by Bhawul Khan (who gave it his name), to the 
site of an old Bhatti city, whose name I could not learn. About 
thirty years ago* an army from Caudahar invaded Daodpotra, 
invested and took Derrawul, and compelled Bhawul Khan to seek 
protection with the Bhattis at Beekumpur. A negociatiou for its 
restoration took place, and he once more pledged his submission 
to the Abdalli king, and having sent his son Mobarick Khan as a 
hustdge and guarantee for the liquidation of the inipo.sitioii, the 
army withdrew. Mobarick continued three years at Oabiil, and was 
at length restored to liberty and made Khan of Bhawulpur, on 
attempting which he was imprisoned by his father, and confined in 
the fortress of Kinjer, where he remained nearly until Bhawul 
Khan’s death. A short time previous to this, the principal chiefs 
of Daodpotra, m. Buddaira Khyrani, chief of Mozgurh, Khoda- 
bnk.sh of Teranth, Ikhtiar Khan of Gurhie, and Hadji Khan uf 
Ootch, released Mobarick Khan from Kinjer, and they had reached 
Morarrah, when tidings arrived of the death of Bhawul Khan. He 
continued his route to the capital; but Nuseer Khan, son of Allum 
Khan, Goorgecha (Baloch), having formerly injured him and dreading 
punishment, had him assassinated, and placed his brother, the present 
chief, Sadik Mahomed, on the musnud : who immediately shut up 
his nephews, the sons of Mobarick, together with his younger broth- 
€r.s, in the fortress of Derrawul. They escaped, raised a force 
of Rajpoots and Poorbias, and seized upon Derrawul; but Sadik 
escaladed it, the Poorbias made no defence, and both his brothers and 

■3 

one nephew were slain. The other nephew got over the wall, but was 
seizeS by a neighbouring chief, surrendered, and slain; and it is con¬ 
jectured the whole was a plot of Sadik Khan to afford a pretext for 
their death. Nuseer Khau, by whose instigation he obtained the 
musnud, was also put to death, being too powerful for a subject. But 
the Khyrani Icflrds have always been plotting against theii’ liege; au 

* This memotandam was wrjltteo, I think, in 1811 or 1812. 
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instance of which has been given in the af»rials of Bikaner, when 
Teraroh and Mozgttrh were confiscated, and the chiefe sent to the 
castle of Kiujer, the state prison of Daodpotra. Gurhie still belongs 
to Abdalla, son of Hadji Khan, but no territory is annexed to it. 
Sadik Mahomed has not the reputation of his father, whom Beejy 
Sing, of Marwar, used to style his brother. The Daodpotras are 
much at variance amongst each other, and detested by the Bhattis, 
from whom they have hitherto exacted a tribute to abstain from 
plunder. The fear of Candahar no longer exists at Bhawulpur, 
whose chief is on good terms with his neighbour of Upper Sinde, 
though he is often alarmed by the threats of Riinjeet Sing of 
Lahore, who asserts supremacyKiver “ the children of David.” 

Diseases .—Of the numerous diseases to which the inhabitants 
of the desert are subjected, from poor and unwholesome diet, and yet 
more unwholesome drink, ratanda or night-blindness, the narooa or 
Guinea-worm, and varicose veins, are the most common. The first 
and last are mostly confined to the poorer classes, and those who 
are compelled to walk a great deal, when the exertion necessary to 
extricate the limbs from deep sand, acting as a constant drag upon 
tiie elasticity of the fibres, occasions them to become ruptured. Yet, 
such is the force of habit, that the natives of Dhat in my service, 
who had all their lives been plying their limbs as kasids, or carriers 
of despatches, between all the cities on the Indus and in Rajpootana, 
complained of the firmer footing of the Indian plains, as more fatigu-. 
iug than that of their native sand-hills. But I never was a convert 
to the Dhatti’s reasoning; with all his simplicity of character, even 
in this was there vanity, for his own swelled veins, which could be 
compared to nothing but rattans twisted round the calf of his limbs, 
if they did not belie his assertion, at least proved that he had paid 
dearly for his pedestriauism in the desert. From the narooa, or 
Guinea worm, there is no exemption, from the prince to the peasant, 
and happy is the man who can boast of only one trial. The disease 
is not confined to the desert and western Rajpootana, being far*from 
uncommon in the central states; bat beyond the Aravalli the ques¬ 
tion of “ Aoio is your narooa ?” is almost a genera] form of greeting, 
so numero(}s are the stifferers from this malady. It generally attacks 
the limbs and the integuments of the joints, when it is exeruciating 
^most past endurance. Whether it arises from auimalculse in sand 
'■’gjx water, or porous absorption gf minute particles imbued with the 
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' latent vital principle, the nativea are not agreed. But the ^eat 
of the disease appesu's immediatelj under and adhesive to the skin, 
on which it at first produces a small speck, wlach, gradually iucreas* 
iug and swelling, at length reaches a state of infiammatiou that 
affects the whole system. The worm then begins to move, and as . 
it attains the degree of vitality apparently necessary for extricating 
itself, its motions are unceasing, and night and day it gnaws 
the unhappy patient, who only exists in the hope of daily 
seeing the head of his enemy pierce the cuticle. This is the moment 
for action : the skilful narooa-doctor is sent fur, who seizes upon the 
head of the worm, and winding it round a needle or straw, employs 
it as a windlass, which is daily set in motion at a certain hour, wheu 
they wind out as much line as they can without the risk of breaking 
it. Unhappy the wretch whom this disaster befals, when, happening 
to fall fulo a feverish slumber, he kicks the windlass, and snaps the 
living thread, which creates tenfold inflammation and suppurathm. 
On the other hand, if by patience and skill it is extracted entire, 
he recovers. I should almost imagine, when the patriarch of Uz 
exclaims, “ My flesh is clothed with worms ; my skin is broken and 
become loathsome. When I lie down, I say, when shall I arise 
and the night be gone ?” that he must have been afilicted with tiie 
narooa, than which none of the ills that flesh is heir to can be 
more agonizing.* 

They have the usual infantine atid adult diseases, as in the 
rest of India. Of these the seetla, or ‘ small-pox’, and the teejarru, 
or ‘tertian’, are the most common. For the first, they merely recom¬ 
mend the little patient to ‘ Seetla Mata ;’ and treat the other 
with astringents, in which infusion of the rind of the pomegranate is 
always (when procurable) an ingredient. The rich, as in other 
countries, are under the dominion of empirics, who entail worse 
diseases by administering mineral poisons, of whose effects they are 
ignorant. Enlargement of the spleen under the influence of 
feve/s is very common, and its cure is mostly the actual cautery. 

Famine is, however, the grand natural disease of these regions, 
whose legendary stanzas teem with records of visitations of Bovkha 

• My friend Dr. Joseph Dwncan (attached to the Residency when I was political 
^enb at Oodipar^^ was attacked by the mrnoa iu a very aggravate<l form. It fixed 
itself in the ancle-joint, and being broken iu the attempt to extricate it, was attended 
hy all the evil results I have described, ending in latnenees, hud generally impaired 
health, which obliged him to visit the Cape for recovery, where I saw him on my way home 
i si% httifia months ^ter, bat ha had even then not altogether recovered from,the lameness. 
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Maia, the ‘famiabed mother/ from the reinoteat times. That whhh 
is best authenticated in the traditions of several of these states, oc¬ 
curred in the eleventh century, and continued during twelve years 1 
It is erroneously connected with the name of Lakha Phoolani, who 
was the personal foe of Seoji, the first Ruhtore emigrant from Ganouj, 
and who slew this Robin Hood of the desert inS. 1268 (A.D. 1212), 
Doubtless the desiccation of the Oaggar river, in the time of Hamir 
Soda, nearly a century before, must have been the cause of tins. 
Every third year they calculate upon a partial visitation, and in 
1812 one commenced which lasted three or four years, extending 
even to the central states of India, when flocks of poor creatures 
found their way to the provinces on the Ganges, selling their infants, 
or parting witli their own liberty, to sustain existence. 

Productions, animal and cerjeMhlc .—Tlie camel, ‘ the ship of the 
desert,’ deserves the first mention. There he is indispensable ; he is 
yoked to the plough, draws water from the well, bears it for his 
lordly master in mesheks, or ‘skins,’ in the passage of the desert, and 
can di.spense with it himself altogether durin g several days. This 
quality, the formation of his hoof, which has the property of contract¬ 
ing and expanding according to the soil, and the induration of Inis 
mouth, into which he draws by his tongue the branches of the hahool, 
the kher, audjowns, with their long thorns, sharp and hard as needles, 
attest the beneficence of the Supreme Artist. It is singular that 
the Arabia > patriarch, who so accurately describes the habits of vari¬ 
ous animals, domestic and ferocious, and who was himself lord of 
three thousand camels, should not have mentioned the peculiar pro¬ 
perties of the camel, though in alluding to the incapacity of the 
unicorn (rhinoceros) for the plough, lie seems indirectly to insinuate 
the use of others besides the ox for this purpose. The camels of the 
desert are far superior to those of the plains, and those bred in the 
thuh of Dhat and Barmair are the best of all. The Rajas of Jessulmer 
apd Bikaner have corps of camels trained for war. That of the 
former state is two hundred strong, eighty of which belong to* the 
prince; the rest are the. quotas of his chiefs; but how they are rated, or 
in what ratio to the horsemen of the other principalities, I never 
thought of enquiring. Two men are mounted on each camel, one 
tadng the head, the other they rear, and they are fiimoias in a retreat¬ 
ing action; but when compelled to come to close quartern, they 
mtJ&e the cumel kneel down, tie his legs, and rething behind, wake 
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* a breastwork of his body, resting the matchlock over the pack-saddle. 
There is not a shrub in the desert that does not serve the camel for 
fodder. 

Khur-guddha, Gorkhir, or the wild ass, is an inhabitant of the 
desert, but most abounds in the southern part, about Dhat, and the 
deep rooe which extends from Barinair to Bankasirr and Bnliari, 
along the north bank of the great Bunn, or ‘ salt desert.’ 

Jioz or Nilgae, Lions, ^c. —The noble species of the deer, the nilgae, 
is to be met with in nximerous parts of the desert; and although it 
enjoys a kind of immunity from the Rajpoot of the plains, who 
may hunt, but do not eat its flesh, here, both for food and for its 
hide, it is of great use. Pf the other wild animals common to India 
they have the tiger, fox, jackal, hare, and also the nobler animal, 
the lion. 

Qi'domeslic animah, as horses, oxen, cows, sheep, goats, asses, 
there is no want, and even the last-mentioned is made to go in the 
plough. 

Goats and sheep. —Flocks (here termed chang) of goats and 
sheep are pastured in vast numbora in the desert. It is asserted that 
the goat can subsist without water from the month of Kartick to 
the middle of Cheyt, the autumnal to the spring equinox,—ap¬ 
parently an impossibility; though it is well known that they can dis¬ 
pense with it during six weeks when the grasses are abundant. lu 
the iiiids of Daodpotra and Bhattipoh, they remove to the flats of 
Sindc in the commencement of the hot weather. The shepherds, 
like their flocks, go without water, but find a substitute in the 
chamh, or butter-milk, after extracting the butter, which is made 
into ghee, and exchanged for gi-ain, or other necessaries. Those who 
pasture camels also live entirely upon their milk, and the wild fruits, 
scarcely ever tasting bread. 

Shrubs and fruits. —We have often had occasion to mention 
the khgr or kimreel ; the khaijri, whose pod converted, when dried, 
into flour, is called sangri ; the jhal, which .serves to hut the shepherds, 
and in Jeyt and BySak affords them fruit; the peeloo, used as food ; 
the habool, which yields its medicinal gum ; the her, or jujube, which 
also has a pleasant fruit; all of which serve the camel to browze on, 
and arc the most common and most useful of the shrubs; the jomas, 
whose expressed juice yields, a gum used in medicine; the pJioke, 
with whose twigs they Ims their wells; and the alkaline plant the 
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mji, which they burn for its ashes. Of these, the first and last are' 
worthy of a more detailed notice. 

The khureel, or kh^r (the capparis, or caper-bush), is well-known 
both in Hindusthan and the desert: there they use it as a pickle, bub 
here it is stored up as a culinary article of importance. The bush is 
from ten to fifteen feet in height, spreading very wide; there are no 
leaves on its ever-green twig-like branches, which bear a red flower, 
and the fruit is about the size of a large black currant. When 
gathered, it is steeped for twenty-four hours iu water, which is then 
poured off, and it undergoes, afterwards, two similar operations, when 
the deleterious properties are carried off; they are then boiled and 
eaten with a little salt, or by those who can afford it, dressed in 
ghee and eaten with bread. Many families possess a stock of 
twenty mauuds. 

Tlie mji is a low bushy plant, chiefly produced in the northern 
desert, and most abundant in those tracts of Jessulmer called 
Khadal, now subject to Daodpotra. From Poogul to Derrawul, and 
thence by Moreed-kote, Ikhtiar Khan-ca-gurhie, to Khyrpur (Dyr 
Alii), is one extensive thul, or desert, iu which there are very con¬ 
siderable tracts of low hard flat, termed chittram,* formed by the 
lodgment of water after rain, and in these spots only is the saji 
plant produced. The siilt, which is a sub-carbunate of soda, is 
obtained by incineration, and the process is as follows: Pits are 
excavated and filled with the plant, which, when fired, exudes a 
liqu'd substance that falls to the bottom. While htmiiug, they 
agitate the mass with long poles, or throw on sand if it burns too 
rapidly. When the virtue of the plant is extracted, the pit is 
covered with sand, and left for three days to cool; the alkali is then 
taken out, and freed from its impurities by some process. The 
purer product is sold at a rupee the seer (two pounds weight); of 
the other upwards of forty seers are sold for a rupee. Both Raj¬ 
poots and Mahoinedans pursue this employment, and pay a duty to 
the lord paramount of a copper pice on every rupee s worth they 
sell. Charuns and others from the towns of Mar war purchase and 


* Chittrank, naoK* applied to these flats of hard soil (which Mr. Elphinstone 
bappih dfSf ribtJS, b> saying that it rings under the horse's hoofs in marching over 
it), is literally ‘ the picture,’ from the circnmstanct^ of such spot* almost constantly 
presehting the viira^e, here termed eMttram. How far the soil, so deeply impregnated 
with alkaline matter, may tend to heighten, if not to canse this, we have elsewhere 
noted in a general account of this optical phenomenon in various parts of noetbem 
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*tmn!ipoi‘t this salt to the different marts, whence it is distributed 
over all parts of India. It is a considerable article of commerce 
with Sinde, and entire caravans of it are carried to Bekher, Tatta, 
and Cutch. The virtue of the soda is well understood in culinary 
purposes, a little saji added to the hard water soon softening the' 
mess of pulse and rice preparing for their meals; and the tobac¬ 
conists use considerable quantities in their trade, as it is said to 
have the power of restoring the lost virtues of the plant. 

Grasses are numerous, but unless accompanied by botanical 
illustration, their description would possess little interest. There is 
the gigantic sehioun, or seon, cla.ssically known a.s the citsa, and said 
to have originated the name of Cush, the second son of Rarna, and 
his race the Cushwaha. It is often eight feet in height; when 
young, it serves as provender for animals, and when more mature, 
as thatch for the huts, while its roots supply a fibre, converted 
by the weavers into brushes indispen-sahle to their trade. There 
is likewise the sirkunda, the dhamun, the dhooba, and various others; 
besides the gokra, the papri, and the hhoorut, which adhering to 
their garments, are the torment of travellers. 

Melons ,—Of the cncurbitaceons genus, indigenous to the desert, 
they have various kinds, from the gigantic khurboosa and the chipra, 
to tlie dwarf gotcar. Tlie tomata, whose Indian name I have not 
preserved, is also a native of these regions, and well known in other 
parts of India. We shall trespass no further with these details, than 
to add, that the botanical names of all such trees, shrubs, or grains, as 
occur in this work, will be given with the general Index, to avoid 
unnecessary repetition. 


ITINERARY. 


JfMulmer to SeJman, on the right hank of the Indus, and Sgdrabad, 
and return hy Omurkote to /essulm&» 

S^MliHrra, (5 coss)*—A village inhabited by Palliwal BrabminB; two hundred houses; 
wells. 

GvgeifM'-bHttee, (2 coss),—Sixty bouses } chiefly Brahmins ; wells^ 
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£haia, (3 coe»).—Three hundred houses ; chiefly Brahmins ; a small fort of foot hai* 
tions on low hills, having a garrison of Jessulmer, 

Kvnohi, (5 coss). ) An Assemblage of hamlets of four or five huts on one spot, about 

Siiom, (6 do ). j a mile distant from each other, conjointly called Soom, having a 
hoorj or tower tor defence, garrisoned from Jessulmer ; several large wells, termed 
hairvah ; inhabitants, chiefly Sindios of various tribes, pasture their flocks, and bring 
salt and Itharra (natron) from Deo Chuudeswar, the latter used as a mordent in 
fixing colours, exported to all parts. Half-way between Soom and Moolanoh 
is the boundary of Jessulmer and Sinde, 

Monlawh,* (24 coss).—A hamlet of ten huts ; chiefly Sindiea ; situated amidst lofty 
sand-hills. From Soom, the first half of the journey is over alternate sand-hills, 
rooky ridges (termed mvggro'), and occasionally plain ; for the next three, rocky 
ridges and sand-hills without any flats, and the remaining nine coss a succession of 
lofty trelas. in all this space of twenty-four coss there are no wells, nor is a drop of 
water to be had but after rain, when it collects in some old tanks or reservoirs, call¬ 
ed vadi and tnhah, situated half-way, wherein past times there was a town. 

It is asserted, that before the Mahomedans conquered fjindc and these regions, the 
valley and desert belonged to Uajpoot princes of the Pramar and Solanki tribes ; that 
the whole thvi (desert) was more or less inhabited, and the remains of old tanka 
and temples, notwithstanding the drifting of the sands, attest the fact. Tradition 
records a fainine of twelve years’ duration during the time of Lakha Foolani, in the 
twelfth century, which depopulated the country, when the survivors of the thul fled 
to Die Kvfehi, or flats of the Sinde. There are throughout still many oases or culti¬ 
vated patches, designated by the local terms from the indispensable element, water, 
wliich wlietber springs or rivulets, are called wah, bah, baireah, tar, Ur, prefixed by 
the tribe of those pasturing, whether Sodas, Eajurs. or Sumaiebas. The inhabitants 
of one hamlet will go as far as ten miles to cultivate a patch. 

These are all hamlets of about ten huts, inhabited by Rajurs, 
who cultivate patclies of land or pasture their flocks of 
. buffaloes, cows, camels, goats, amidst the thul ; at each of 
these hamlets there are plenty of springs ; at Rajur-ca-busted 
there is a pool called Mahadeo-ca-d^. (See p. 326.) 

Bco Chandesmzr Mahadeo, (2 coss.)—When the Soda princes held sway in these re¬ 
gions, there was a town here, and a i emple to Mahadeo, the ruins of which still 
exist, erected over a spring called Sooruj coond, or fountain of the Sun. The Isla¬ 
mite destroyed the temple, and changed the name of the spring to Been-Bawali, or 
* waters of the faith.’ The eooTtd is small, faced with brick, and has its margin 
planted with date trees and pomegranates, and a Moolla, or priest from Sind, re¬ 
sides there and receives tribute from the faithful. For twelve coss around hiis spot 
there are numerous springs of water, whore the Rajurs find pasture for their flocks, 
and patches to cultivate. Their huts are conical like the wigwams of the African, 
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* and fomed by stakes tied at the apex and corered with gran and leaves, and often 
but a large blanket of camel’s hair stretched on stakes. 

OfuiTidiorca^brntee, (2 cose.)—Hamlet inhabited by Uooalems of the Cldindia tribe, men* 
dicants who subsist on the charity of the traveller. 

Rajur-oorhtstee, (2 coss.) \ 


Sumaieha~ca-do, (2 coss.) 
Sajur, d(h (1 coss.) 

Do, do. (2 coss.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 

Do, do, (2 GOSS.) 

Do. do. (2 coss.) 


Poormu, or hamlets of shepherds, Snmaiohas, Bajnrs, 
and others, who are all migratory, and shift with their 


flocks as they consume the pastures. 


!Fhere is plenty 


of water in this space for all their wants, chiefly 


springs. 


do. (2 coss.) 


Odhanioh, (7 coss.)—Twelve huts j no water between it and the last hamlet. 

Nallah, (6 coss.)—Descent from the tJml, or desert, which ceases a mile east of the nalltt 
or stream, said to be the same which issues from the Indus at Dura, above Bory-Be* 
kher ; thence it passes east of Sohrab’s Khyrpur, and by Jinar to Bairaea-ca-rar, 
whence there is a canal cut to Omurkote and Chore. 


Idittxofi, (4 coss.)—^Village of sixty houses, inhabited by Baloches; a thanna, or post 
here from Hydrabad ; occasional low sand-hills. 

Meer^a-kooe, (6 coss.)—Three detached hamlets of ten huts each, inhabited by Ararat. 

(3 coss.)—One hundred and twenty houses, chiefly Aroraa : small fort of 
six bastions to the south-east, garrisoned from Hydrabad, 

Kumaira^aa^Nallaf (6 coss.)—This nalla issues from the Indus between Kakur-ca- 
bustee and bukruud, and passes eastward; probably the bed of an old canal, 
with which the country is every where intersected. 

HKiwftrf, (2 coss.)—One hundred houses, one-third of which are Hindus; patches of 
cultivation; numerous water-courses neglected; every where overgrown with 
jungle, chieflyy'Aew and Jthaijri, (tamarisk and acacia). Cotton, indigo, rice, wheat, 
barley, peas, grain, and maize, grow on the banks of the water-courses. 

Jkttooe, (2 coss.)—Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Casi'oaSeher, (4 coss.)—Four hundred houses ; two nallas intervene. 

Makairo, (4 coss.)—Sixty houses ; a nalla between it and Juttooe. 

Eakur-oa-hutteo, (6 coss.)—Sixteen houses ; half way the remains of an ancient for. 
tress ; three canals or nalhis intervening ; the village placed upon a mound four 
miles from the Indus, whose waters overflow it during the periodic monsoon. 

Poora, ost Hamlet, (1 coss.)—A ferry. 

The Indut, (1 coss.)—Took boat and crossed to 


ffmsttot (IJ COBS,)—Atown of twelve hundred bouses on the right bank, 

belonging to Hydrabad.* 

duWDs^tr'^i! elevation witbin a few hundred yards of the river, having many 

wood^ south. The housoe ai o built of clay, often three stories high. With 

and Toths north of the town are the remains of a very aiidont 

Siva fortress, dxty of Its bastions being still visible; and in the oentra the vestiges of 


yailiaii 


Wowr to^thsm Although centuries have down since the Hindus had any 

ST^n^un 8m romatned. They relate that Bhlttorrl, the eldest son 

made his wife, that hqnaglected the affairs of govermnent, which 

nSatof Vlom^ wml'ig to his wife's earsy She Insisted on the banish- 

yeeho reachtd his coiuii and prOsente.! to Bhirterri tbs 
mS^o devotion at tbo shHneof 

& » It oil an elophsnt-drlw, hw paramour; be 

Ithb expecting to be highly rewarded for It. i^led It to the 
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Sehwan to Hydrabad. 

J’vi'M-bVittet, (2 coss.)—The word Jit or Jut is here prononnced tjnt. Wiis hfttnlftt 
•buttfe,’ is of thirty hats, half a m'h from the Indus ; hills close to the tillage. 

8umaieha-ea-hU3ffr, (2^ dn.)—Small village. 

XMhhi. (2J do.)—Si.\ty hou.sts ; oin> mile and a half from the river : canal on the 
north side of tiie village ; batihs well cultivated. In the hills, two miles west, 
is a spot sacred to l^arbuLti und Mahadeo, where are several springs, three of 
which are hot.* 

Oomri, (2 coss.)—Twenty-five houses, half a mile from River; the hills not lofty, a 
core we.st. 

Soomri, (11 do.)—Fifty houses, on the River hills ; one and a half coss west. 


that she nmlied from his presence, and proc.lpilHtii'g herself from the walls of the palace, was dashed 
to pieces. Hnja Uhirterri consoled himself with another wife, Haul Pingla, to whose charms ha 
in h'o« manner ho ■amc etisluveil; but c-aporience had taught him suspicion Having one <iay 
gone a hunting, hi', huntsman shot a deer, wh '.so doo coming to the spot, for ashort time coutomplat' 
ed the body, then th'"'w horsolf on hU aiitlcr.s and dioil. Theafifti'im, orhitnisrann, who had falleu 
asleep, was killed by ahsge suako. Jlis wife c mao to seek himi, supposing him still asleep, but at 
length (M’t'ing he w.is dead, she c.illected leaves, dncrl roods au'i twigs, and having made a pyre, 
pi,'iced Ihebody uinler it; alter the umikI iier.imbulations she set fire to, and peiisbed with It. 
a ho iiija. who witnessod these prooeotiings, went home and conversed with I’iuglaiii on these 
extr.iurilinarj'sMttfcs. especially tho ahokaris which heeded unparalleled, fliiglani disputed the 
point. Mid K.aid it was the sacrifice of pipsion not ■ f love; had it been the latter, grief would have 
required i)<> pyr«. Somo time after, haying again gnioi a hunting. Bhirtem recalled this conversation, 
and having s um a doer, he (Joeped his o'otlie.sin the blood, and sent them by a confidential messonger 
to report hts death m cuniliat with a tiger I’lnglani huaru the details; .shu wept not. neither, did 
the speak, but prostnitii.g honylf bcfoie the sun. ceased t, exl-t The pyre was laisod,and her 
retnain.*! wi 1 .: consuming(jut»j,lo the city a.j the r.ij.a lotuniod fem his exciitsiou Hastening to 
the sp 't. of lamciiti.'ioii, and lc,iruiiig llic f.ata) issue of his artifice, ho threw uff the trappings of 
sovereignly, put on ti.c pilgrim’s garb, and abandoneOojelii to Vicianpa, The only word which ^ 
uttered, as he wandcii d t.i and fro, was the name .d h s faithful Knglatii ! “ Hat PingU ' Hat Piltyfa.'” 
The royal pilgrim at kia tli fixed his abode at ■'chwan , but although they point out the ruins of a palace 
still known even t'l the i. I iniito .is the of jiaja Jlhirtenl it is ■idniittcdth.it the fiirtress is 

of more aueio’it diitr 'ilioiois .i/iii«rfro, orslnino to the south of the town, also called, after him, 
Hhirlttri-ca mtmlrc. In Hits the Isliunito bus dopohited tlie mortal remciiiis of a saint ii.amed Lali 
Peer Miabaz to whori. the,v attribute tlici- victoTsoiis pesscB-ioii of ,'<lnde. The cenotaph of this 
saint, who hiiK the ch.u ictur of a proselyte Hindu, is in ihu cei.tre of the mlndia. and surrounded 
by wooden stakes. It 1^'i i uii.iUM Bpcctadc to see liolh Islamite and Iluidu paying their devotions 
in tho same place of wr^hip; and ultbough tho fiist is jirohibiled from approaching tho sacred 
tnetinft'f the po'c, yotbolhadoro alavge kuiiprow, Ui.it veimicubited fossil8.acred to Vishnu, pieced 
in aniohe in the toiuK The fad is a curious oiio, and although thes-e Islamite ndo'ois are the scions 
of oonrerlioTi, 1 } perhaps Hhcw,s in tho strongest maiiiiorth.it this coiiversiou was of the sword, for 
generally sifikiig, iho converted Hindu iii,ikts (ho most bigoted and intolerant Mnssulman. My 
faithful and lutelligent omiiisaiies, Madiiri boll and the Iihatti, brought me a brick from tho rulue 
of this fi,irtre.-« r.f Sdiw.in It was about a ciibtt in length, and of symmetrical breadth and 
thiokn IS. iiiioi.mmoaly well burnt, and rang like a Ijcll. They also brought mo some chttrrod wheat 
flora pits where it h.icl been burned The griiii-s ivero entiic and reduced to a pure carbon. Tradi¬ 
tion is again al wmk aud iisserisita having lain there foi some thou«.md year*. Theiw Is very little 
doubt that this is the site of v'lic of tho antig'Uusts r>i the Maceduniau conqueror, perhaps MiistoamiEC 
or Mookh-'iohwaii, i/rccAir/'of Sehwan The passage of the jfirectaii down the Indus was marked 
by exces'.ea not inferior to tho«e of the Ghiuoiiwdo king in later times, and doubtless they fired all 
they c<»nld not pluiidor carry to the nc^t Tbci'C is also a av placo of wor sh ip ffaergd 

to Kannk, the great apo-itle of tho ^ikha, } iaeod between the forti-ess and the river. Sehwan is 
inhabited by Hindus and Islamii cs in equal propoi lions; of the former, the mercantile tribe of Maimtri 
from Jesrulmer, is the most numerous, aod h-ive been fixed here for generations There am also many 
Hrahmins of the Pokiirua (1) caste, Sootian or goldsiuiihs, and other Hindu artisans : of the Monslem 
tho Syed Is said to be tho mist numerous class. Tho Hindus are tho moiiled men. Cotton aud 
Indigo, aaid meat quantltios of rice In the husk (paddp), grown in tho vicinage of I’ehwan, era 
exported to the ports of Tsth.^ and Komtehy Bunder by boats of considerable burthen, manned 
entiroly by Mahomedans. The Hakim of Sohwan is sent from Hydrabad The ■ range of mountaiiie 
which stretch from l.ithii uein I,V parallel with the Indus tippioaohes within thi^ miles of BewhM 
and there turn ofit to tbonortli'Wost- All these hills are inhabited as far as the shrine of Hinglas 
Mata, (2) on the coast . f .Mckrau, (placed in the same range) by the Zoomrit, or JSfoomrie ttibo who 
though styling themselves lialochsB, arc Jits in origin (*) * , 

♦ These spriiiBU arc frequented, despite the dtmcultiss and dangers of the route from the 
gavage Noomrie, by numei-ous Hindu pilgrims Two of them are hot, and named Surva-eoond and 
(tlAandra cooitd, or fountains of the sou and moon, and imbued with espccid virtues ‘ but befow 
tho pilgrim can reap any advantage by purification In their waters, he must undergo the rite of 
eniifesaiou to the attendant priests,. who. through Intercession with Mahadeo ^ve ihe newer of 
grantli^ absolution, ohould a sinner be so hiwdened as to pimige lii without undergoing uw we- 
;,,‘*»ratoty ordeal, becomes out corned with boils I!! TJvls is a curious confirmation that the ton. 
fessioiml rite is one of very ancient nsaffe amongst the Hindus, even in the days of of itrmnin-- 

. (IJ Sw Annals of Jessulmer, P 8®0. 


^ I (ij TMsi^Qn* shrine of the Hindu «ybe1e. yet frequented li^y numerous votaries. Is nine da*** 

fewmity from, Tetha by Korachy Bunder, andabijut nine miles from i^sea-ehexe. ^ 

, , Xtrimni'dthe hommdles'td.lteiuwa 
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*B(nd 00 o^ Stinn, (4 do.)—Two hundred houses and a bazaar, two hundred yardi from 
the Biver; hiUs one and a half cose w«et. 

Jfo/ead, (4J C08S.)— On the Rim two hundred and fifty houses, considerable trade; 
hills two C 088 west. 

Oamar-oa-itittM, (3 coss.)— A few huts, near the river. 

Syed-e(i.hntte€, (3 do.) 

Bhikarpwr, (4 do.)—On the river ; crossed to the east-side. 

HyArabad, {3 do.) — One aud a half coss from the river I udiw. Hydvabad to Nusnr- 
pur, nine coss; to Sheodadpur, eleven do. ; to Sbeojiori, seventeen do.; to Rory- 
Bekher, six do,j total forty-three co.ss. 


IJydrahad via Oinavlcote, to 


Sindno Kkan-ea-hu»tee, (3 coss.)—Wast bank of Phoolidi river, 

Tfijpur, (3 do.)—Large town, north-east of Hydiabad. 

KvtraUy (1| coss.)—A hundred houses. 

NumrpWy (IJ do.)—East of Tajpur, large town. 

Vllyar-ca-Tanda,* (4 do.)—A cousideraole town built by Ollyar Khan, brother of tbt 

■ lateOholam Alii, and lying south-east of Nusuroiir. Two coss nortli of the town 
is the Sangra Nalla or Bamh* said to issue from the Indus between Hala aud 
Sukiund, and passing Jundeela. 

ileerhah, (5 coss.)—Forty houses ; Hah, Tanda, Gate, PiiovKa, are all synonymous terms 
for habitations of various degrees. 

Soonario, (7 cosu.)—Forty houses. 

Ringaiut, (4 do.)—To tliis hamlet extends the flats of Sinde. Sand-hills five and sir 
miles distant to the north. A small river runs under Dingauo. 

Konano, (7 coss.) -A hundred house-s. Two coss east of Korsauo are the remains-of an 
ancient city ; brick buildings still remaimug, v\uli well and reservoim. Sand-hills 
two to three coss to the northward. 

Omwkote. (8 coss,)—There is one continued plain from llydrabad to Omurkote. which 
is built on the low ground at the very cxticmity of the t/mf or sand-hills of the 
desert, here commencing. In all this space, esrimaiod at forty-four oucIm coss, or 
almost seventy miles of horizontal distftnee, as I'ur as Souario the soil is excellent 
and pleuttfully irrigated by bawah^, or canals fiuiu the Indus. Around the vil¬ 
lages there is considerable cultivation ; but notwithstanding the natural fertility, 
tbereisavastquantityof jungle, chiefly babool (niinma etrabica), the evergreen 
jhal, anAjhow or tamarisk. From Bonario to Omurkote is one continued jungle, in 
which there are a few cultivated patches depeudeut on the heavens for irrigation ; 
the soil is not so good as the first portion of the route, 

Stdtar, (4 coss.)—A mile east of Omurkote commences the thnl or.sand-hiils. the ascend 
a hufRlred and fifty to two hundred feet. A few huts of Sumaiclias who pastuid; 
two wells. ’ * 


JDkote-ea-huatee, (4 coss,)—A few huts ; one well ; Dhotes, Sodas, and Sindies cnltivat* 
and pasture. 

JfHrnat, (8 do.)—A hnndred houses, chiefly Pokurna Brahmins and Banyas, who 
purchase up the gdiee from the pastoral tribes, which they export to Bhooj and 

8hah*s,treaty with Mahomed Sbab of buJla, which the ounaueror 
ths bound^^twsm Indte Penia, by which he obtained the whdio ol that fertiJo mrtloa 
if toe vaUty of bmde, wet of that stream. Others »y, it Imum from Bunt, above RoVy 
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tha Talley. It is also an entrepdt for trade ; caravasiB from the ewt exohAngtf ibeif’ 
goods for the ghee, here very cheap, from the vast flocks pastured in the Boee. 

^kaArloo-ca-Par, (3 com.)—Numerous springs and hamlets scattered throughout 
this tract. . * - 

Lanailo, (li do.)— A hundred houses ; water brackish ; conveyed by camels froat 
Khairloo. 

Bhoj-ca^Pai', (3 do,)—Huts ; wells ; patches oi cultivation. 

£hoo,(6 do.)—Huts. 

Ourrira, (10 do.)—A small town of three hundred houses, belonging to Sowae Sing 
Soda, with poorat or hamlets attached to it. This is the boundary between 

Phat or the Soda raj and Jessulmer. Dhat is now entirely incorporated in Sinde. 
A dhanni, or collector of the transit duties, resides here. 

Sursani, (10 do,)—Three hundred houses, chiefly Bhattis. It belongs to a Rajpoot of 
this tribe, now dependent on Marwar. 

JinJinialU, (10 coss.j—Three hundred houses. This is the fief of the chief noble of 
Jessulmer; his name Kaitsi,* Bhatti. It is the border town of Jessulmer. There 
is a small mud fortress, and several tallaoe, or sheets of water, which contain water 
often during three-fourths of the year ; and considerable cultivation in the little 
valleys formed by the techas, or sand ridges. About two miles north of Jinjinialli 
there is a village of Charnns. 

Ouj Sing-ea-lmstee, (2 do.)—Thirty-five houses. Water scarce, brought on camels from 
the Charun village. 

Hamir-dcora, (5 do,)—Two hundred houses. There are several bairae or pools, about a 
mile north, whither water is brought on camels, that in the village being saline. 
The ridge of rocks from Jessulmer here terminates. 

Chailak, (5 do.)—Eighty houses ; wcILs ; Chailak on the ridge. 

JttUopa, (7 do.)—Forty houses ; well; small tallao or pool. 

Jihao, (3 do.)—Two hundred houses ; pool to the west; small wells. 

Jesavlmer, (5 do.)—Eighty-five and a half cosa from Omurkote to Jessulmer by this 
route, which is circuitous. That by Jinjinialli 26 coss, Giraup 7, Neelwa 12, Omurkote 
26 ; in all 70 pucka coss, or about 150 miles. Caravans or Jmttare of camels pass 
in four days, casidt or messengers in three and a half, travelling night and day. 

. The last 25 coss, or 60 miles, is entire desert: add to this 4(1 short coss from 
Hydrabad to Omurkote, making a total of 129^ coss. The most direct road is 
estimated at 105 pucka coss, which, allowing for sinuosities, is equal to about 195 
English mil^. 

Total of this route, 85^ coss. 


Jessulmer to Eydrahad, hy Saisnau. 

Kooldur, (5 coss.) 

Khaba, (5 do.) 

Laliha^ca-gong, (30 coss.)—Desert the whole way j no hamlets or water. 
Baienow, (8 do.) 

JBaii'tea^ea-Iiar, (16 do.)--Wells, 

Tkeepro, (3 do.) 

‘ ~ ~ .. Ill . . . ^ ^ 

** Ise Aiwslaof JesBuliuerfprimeoep)^ thsaorderei tUsdItMtsiB, ^ 
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Mfeta-eordMir, (7 coss.)—OuMukote dtotaat 20 cogs. 

Jnndeela, (8 do.) 

Ullyar-ca-Tmda, (10 do.)—Sankra, or Sangra nalla. 

Tajpur, (4 do.) In the former route the distance from TJHyar-carTanda, by 

Jam^ea-Tanda^ (2 do.) the town of Nusurpur, is called 13 coss, or two more than 

Hydralad, (5 do.) this. There are five mllm or canals in the last five coss. 

Total of this route, 103 coss. 

fessulmer, ly Shahgurh, to Khyrpur of Meer Sohrab. 

Ana-myui-, (2 coss.) 

Cfimda, (2 do,) 

Pani-oa-twr, (3 do.)'—2Wor ZVf, springs. 

Panirca-kooehri, (7 do.)—No village. 

Korialloh, (4 do.) 

Shagurh, (20 do.*)—ifooe or waste all this distance. Shabgurh is the boundary ; it 
has a small castle of six bastions, a post of Meet tiohrab, governor of Upper Sinde. 

Gunenh, (6 do.) 

Ourhur, (28 do.)—Booe or desert the whole way ; not a drop of water. There ar^ 
two routes branching off from Gurhur, one to Khyrpur, the other to Banipur. 

Baloch-ca^bugtee, (5 do.) I 

„ . , i. /r j \ > Hamlets of Baloches and Sumaichas, 

Sii)mu‘/ia-ea-puste0, (5 do.) t 

Nalla, (2 do.)—The same stream which flows from Dura, and through the ancient city 
of Alorc; it marks the boundary of the desert. 

Nhyrpur, (18 do.)—Meer Sohrab, governor of Upper Sinde, and brother of the prince 
of Hydrabad, resides here. He has erected a stone fortress of twelve bastions, 
called Noakote or New-castle. The 18 coss from the nalla to Khyrpur is fiat, and 
marks the breadth of the valley here. The following towns are of consequence. 

Khyrpur to Twenty coss west of the Indus, held by Kurnun Alii, son of 

the prince of Hydrabad. 

Khyrpur to Fifteen coss, and five from Shikarpor. 

Khyrpur to Shikarpur, (20 cose.) 

Gurhur to llanipur, 

Furaroh, (10 coss.)—A village of fifty houses, inhabited hf Sindies and Kuraw ; 
several hamlets around. A dhanni or collector of transit dues resides here on the 
part of Meer Sohrab, the route being travelled by kuttart or caravans of csmeliu 
•JljUD nalla from Durah passes two coss east of Furaroh, which is on the extremity 
of the desert. Commencement of the ridge called Tukur, five coss vyest of 
Furaroh, extending to Rory Bekher, sixteen coss distant from Furaroh. From 
Furaroh to the Indus, eighteen coss, or thirty miles breadth of the valley h«r^. 
ftmipur^'x (IS coss.) 
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Jesaulmer to llory Behher. 

Emrialloh, (18 coss.)—See last route. 

Bandoh, (4 do.)—A tribe of Mooslems, called Oondur, dwell here. 

Qoterroo, (16 do.)—Boundaij of Jessnlincr and Upper Sinde, A small castle and 
garrison of Meor Solirab’s; two wells, one inside ; and a hamlet of thirty huts 
of Sumaichas and Oondurs ; teehas heavy. 

Oadnt, (32 do.)—Thirty huts of shepherds ; a small mud fortress. Rooe, a deep and 
entire desert, throughout all this space ; no water. 

Bunhram, or Sungram, (16 coss.)—Half the di.stance sand-hills, the rest numerous 
temporary hamlets constructed of thoyodar, or maize stalks ; several water-courses, 

Nalla-Bangra, (4 do.)—This m,lla or stream is f [•(•m Dura, on the Sinde*, two coss 
and a half north of Eory Bekher ; much cultivation ; cxiremjty of the sand-hills, 

Tirgateo, (J do.)—A large town: Baukem and Bauias, here termed Kirar, and 
Sumaichas. 

Low ridge of hills, called IVkker, (4 do.)—This little chain of siliexoas rocks runs 
north and south ; Noakote, the new-castle of Sohrab. is at the foot of them ; they 
extend beyond Furaroh, which is sixteen coss from Kory Bekher, Goumnt is six 
coss from Noakote. 

Itorg, (4 coss.) I On the ridge, on the left bank of the Tndii.®. Crossed over to 

Btif/hr. do) > Bekher; breadth of the river near a mile. Bekher is an island, 

Sehht!)'. (J do.) ] and the other branch to Sekher is almost a mile over also. This 
insulated rock is of silex. specimen-s of which I possess. There are the remains of the 
ancient fortreasof Marmtiora, in honour of the Caliph Al-Mansoor, whose 

lieutenants made it the capital of Sinde on the opening of their conquests. It 
is yet more famed as the capital of the Sogdi of Alexander; in all probability a 
corruption of Soda, the name of the tribe which has ruled from immemorial ages, 
and who till very lately held Omurkote. 

N, B. —Casids or messengers engage to carry des|>alches from Jessulmer to 
Bury Bekher it. four days an^ a half; a distance of one hundred and twelve coss. 


Behher to Shikarpur. 

Lukie, also called Lultiesirr, (12 coss.) 

BindVi Nalla, (34 do.) 

Shikarpur, (J do.) 

Total of this route, 16 cosS. 

Bekher to I/udkana, (28 coss.) 

ShiMtpur to lAidkana, (20 do.) 


Jemilmer to Dyr Alii Khyrpur. 

KarialU, (18 coss.) 

Kharroh, (20 do.)— Rooe or desert all the way. This is the dohud, or mutual bontid* 
aty of Upper Sinde and Jessulmer, and there is a small mitti-ea-kote or itrud 
fort, jointly held by the respective troops ; twenty hnta and one, w^. 

Sloatuillgh, (20 do.)—Booe all the yray. A dand tot the collection of dtttiae { eis 







JPAyrjwr, (l>yf AlU) (20 co 80 .)—Booe, »ad deep jangle of the evergreens called lam, 
nnd^'Ani, from Sootialloh to Khyrpur, 

Dotal of th» route, 78 coss. 


Khyrptir (Dyr Alii) to Ahmedpur* 

Olaora, (6 coss.)— Considerable town ; Indus four coss west, 

Subiul-ea-kote, (8 do.)—Boundary of Upper Sinde and Daodpotra. Tliis frontier castle, 
often disputed, was lately taken by Meer Solirab from Bhawul Khan. Numerous 
hamlets and watcr-coui-ses. 

Ahmedpv.T, (8 coss.)—Considerable garrison town of Daodpotra ; two battalions and 
.sixteen guns. 

Total of this route, 22 coss. 


Khyrpnr (T>yr Alii) to Hydrahad. 


Mreapur, (8 coss.)—Four coss from the Indus. 

Matailnh, (5 do ) —Four coss from the Indus. 
tMkf, (7 do.)—Two coss from the Indus. 

JDaiUoh, (8 do.)—Two coss from the Indus. 

Jtory Bekher, (20 do.)—Numerous hamlets and temporary villages, with many water¬ 
courses for cultivation in all tliis space. 

coss. 


Kbyrjpitr . 

(Sohra},-i‘a-) 


) R Six coss from the Indus. 


Goomut ... 

Ranijmr . 

(Soo rouio to it from Ourliur ) 

Jlingore . 

Jikiriniajmr . 

Jfuliatu,,, ... 

Kunjerro . 

Noxhdyra . 

Mt>ra . 

Shahjmra ... 

Bmlutpur . 

Meerpur . 


8 


The coss in this distance seems a medium between 
the imcha of two coss and the hitcha of one and 
a half. The medium of one and three quarter 
^ miles to each COS.S. deducting a tenth for wind- 

^ ings. apnoars, after numerous comparisons, to be 

just. This is alike applicable to all Upper Sinde. 

O 

7 

3 I 


3 

3—On the Indus. Here Madarri crossed to Sehwan, 
and return to Meerpur. * 


Kazl-ih-Qote . 9'\ 

Svhtitid . 11 

. The coss aliont two miles each ; which, deducting 

KhurdM.,,.... . i ' one in ten for windings of the road, may be 

MatUm..'.. ..” 4 Protracted. 

Mydrahad .... 6 


ToTAb 146 cost. 
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Jeisulmer to Ikhtiar Khan-ea~0urhi6, 

Srlmtirr, (4 coss.) \ These village^ are all inhabited by Palliwai Brahnlins, and are 
Mordenrr, (3 do.) f in the tract termetl Kundal or Elhadal, of which Katori, eight 
QogadeOf (3 do.) C coss north of Jesaulmer, is the chief town of about forty 

Kainmrr, (S do.) / villages.-N.B. All towns with the aflSx of sirr hare pools of water. 
Noh7‘-ca-6h(r7iie, {25 cons.)—Jlooe or desert throughout this space. The castle Of 
Nohur is of brick, and now belongs to Daodjwtra, who captured it from the Bhattis 
of Jessulmcr. Alwut forty huts and little cultivation. It is a place of toll 
for the Kuttars or caravans j two rupees for eiich camel-load of ghee, and four, 
for one with sugar; half a rupee for each camel, and a third for an ox laden with 
grain. 

JJoreetl Kote, (24 coss.)— Itooe or desert, Eamgorh is four coss east of this. 

J&htiar-cor Gu7'hi, (iJ'do.)— Jlooe until the last four coss, or eight miles. Thence 
the descent from the frehas or sand-hills to the valley of the Indus, 


Total of this route, 79 coss. Ikhtiar to Ahmedpur.18 coss 

--Khanpur.. B 

-Sooltaupur. 8 


Jesstdmer to Sheo-Kottoroh, Kheraloo, Chottm, Nuggur-Parkur, 
MUtie, and return to Jessulmer, 

Daila, (3 coss,)—Thirty houses, Poknrna Brahmins. 

A kulU, (2 do.)—Tliirty houses, Chohans, well and small tallao. 

Chore, (5 do.)—Sixty houses, mi,xed classes, 

Deikote, (2 do.)—A .small town of two hundred houses; belongs to the Jessulmer fisc 
or khalsa. There is a little fort and garrison, A tallao or pool excavated by the 
PalHwals, in wh^eh water remains througliout the year after much rain. 

Sanffur, (6 coss.)—N. B. This route is to the east of that (following) by Checncha, 
the mo. t direct road to Bhalotra, and the one usually travelled ; but the villages 
arc now deserted. 

I 

lifninrr, (2 coss.)—Forty houses, and tallao. Bet^oorae 2 coss distant, 

M7vndinjs (frontier), (2J do.)—Two hundred and fifty houses, Saheb Ehan Sehrac 
with a hundred horse is stationed here ; the town is khalsa and the last of Jessul¬ 
mcr. The ridge from Jessnlmcr is close to all the places on this route to Mundaye. 

Goongah, {4J co9S.)—ThanTia, or post of Jodpur. 

Bhro, (2 do,)—A large town of three hundred houses, but many deserted, soma 
through famine. Chief of a district. A Hakim resides here from Jodpur; 
collects the transit dues, and protects the country from the depredations of the 
Sehraes. 

Kottoroh, (3 coss,)—Town of five hundred houses, of which only two hundred, are 
now inhabited. On the north-west side is a fort on the ridge, A Babtore chief 
resides here. The district of Bheo Kottoroh was taken from the Bhattis of Jessul- 
arer by the Bahtores of Jodpur. 

Smailao, {3 coss.)—In ancient times a considerable place; now^ only fifty hons^ 
A fort on the ridge to the south-west, near two hundred feet bi^; connected with 
the Jessulmer ridge, but often covered by the lofty teebas of sa n d . 
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Xhefaioo, (7 cosa.)—Capital ofi kbeidhiff, one of th« ancient dl^laioiu of Mamthali, 
Two coss south of Becsallao ciossed a pass over the hills. 

Ckotvn, (10 coss.)—An ancient oitj, now in tnins, having at ptesant only about dghty 
houses, inhabited by the Sehtaes. 

Bmhasirr, (11 coas.)—Formerly a lai^ city, now only about three hundred and sixty 
houses. 

Bhil-oa-b7tst6e, (6 do.) 

ChoTian-ca-pooraf (6 do.) 

Nuggtir, (3 coss.)—A large town, capital of Parkur, containing one thousand five 
hundred houses, of which one-half are inhabited. 

Kaim Khan Sehrae-ea-histtie, (18 coss.)—Thirty houses in the thul; wells, with water 
near the surface ; three coss to the east the boundary of Sinde and the Choban 
Raj. 

J)hote-m-poora, (16 coss.)—A Hamlet; Rajpoots, Bhils, and Sehraes. 

MUti or Mittri-ca-kote, (3 coss.)—A town of six hundred houses in Dfaat, or the divi¬ 
sion of Omurkotc belonging to Hydrabad ,• a relative of whose prince, with the 
title of Nawab, resides boro ; a place of great commerce, and also of transit for 
the caravans ; a fortified mahl to the south-west. When the Shah of Cabul used 
to invade Sinde, the Hydrabad prince always took refuge here witlihis family and 
valuables. The sand-hills are immensely high and formidable. 

CkaiiMirr, (10 coss.)—Four hundred houses, inhabited by Sehraes, Brahmins, Beeju- 
ranis, and Bunyas ; a place of great importance to the transit trade. 

Sumaiclia-ca-lmHee, (lOcoss.)—from Chailasirr. 

Paniz-eorTir, (9 coss.)—Sixty houses of Charuns, Sooltano Rajpoots and 
Eaorcas, (qu. the ancient Haorea ?) water {pani-ea-tiT) plenty in the thul, 

Itoal, (5 coss.)—Twelve hamlets termed 6as, scattered round a tract of several coss, 
inhabited by different tribes, after whom they are named, as Soda, 'Sehrae, Eaorca, 
Brahmin, Banya and Sootar, as Sodrca-has, 8iihrae-ea~J>a8, or habitations of the 
Sodas ; of the Sehraes, Ac. &c. (Sec p. 329.) 

JDafillie, (T coss,)—One hundred houses ; a dluitini, or collector of duties, resides hero. 

Gnrrirah, (iO do.)—Described in route from Omurkote to Jessulmer. 

Itaul/inoh, (lido.)—Forty houses; a lake formed by damming up the water. Aggur, 
or salt-pans. 

. Kottoroli, (9 do.)— 

Sheoy (3 do.)—The whole space from Nuggur to Shoo-Kottoroh is a continuous mass of 
lofty sand-hills (thul~ca-teeba), scattered with hamlets ( poorwas), in many parts 
affording abundant pasture for flocks of sheep, goats, buffaloes, and camels ; the 
thAkl extends south to Hoa-kote and Bui war, about ten coss south of the former 
and two of the latter. To the left of Noa-kote are the flats Of Talpoora, or Lower 

Sinde. 

Jessulmer to Sheo Kottoroh, Burmair, Nu^gur^Qoovoh and 

Sooe-Bah. 

Jihunno, (5 coss.)—Two hundred houses of Palliwals ; pool and wella ; ridge two to 
three hundred feetVgh, cultivation between the ridges. 

Cheeneha, (7 do.)—Small hamlet; Sirroh, half a coss east; ridge, low thol, oultiva- 
tion. 

18 


I Few huts in each. 





Jnmfanai Palliwalsi, aa before; Kee^* to th# rigblr 

half acoss. 

Oofida, (1 <lo.)-Pittjr houBee of Palliwals and Jain Rajpoots | wells and poOls ; 

country as before. • 

S^ngiir, (2 do.)—Sixty houses } only fifteen inhabited, the rest fled to Sinde during 
the famine of 181.S ; Charnns. Grand fM commences. 

Siinffur-ca-tallafl, (J do.)—Water remains generally eight months in the tallao or pool', 
sometimes the whole year. 

jRriyfimr, (IJ 00 S 8 .)) Between is the or boundary of Jessulmor and .Todpur, 

JCaoTOci!,(4 do.) I- Beejorae has one hundred and twenty houses of Palliwals; 
wells and pools at both places. 

Kajarml, (1 cobs.)— Seventy honses ; most deserted since fiimine. 

(ronffah, (4 do.)~ IT'.mlet of twenty huts ; bairas, or small wells and pools ; to this 
the ridge and ihvi intermingle. 

Shro, (2 do.)—Capital of the district, 

NecmlaTi, (4 do.)—Forty houses; deserted. 

£hadho, (2 do.)—Four hundred houses ; deserted. This is ‘ the third year of faminel’ 
Kv 2 )oolri, (3 do,)—Thirty huts, deserted ; wells. 

Jtihpah, (3 do.)—Twenty huts ; deserted. 

(20 coss.)—This is a large town on the west bank of the Looni 
river, of four to fire hundred houses, but many deserted since the famine, which 
has almost depopulated this region. In 1813, the inhabitants were flying as far 
as tho Ganges, and selling Giemselves and offspring into slavery to save life, 
Barniair, (6 do.)—A town of twelve hundred houses. 

(fooron, (2 do.)—West side of the Looni ; town of seven hundred houses; the chief 
is styled Bana, and of the Chohan tribe. 

Batto. (3 do.)—West side of river. 

Putturno, (1 do.) ] 

Oadlo, (iao.)[^«5t side Of river. 

Bumf, (3 do.)—Bast side of river, 

Charuni, (2 do.)—Seventy houses ; east sido. 

Clieetulrvann, (2 Ao ,)—Town of three hundred hoiwes ; east side of river; belonging 
to a Oliohan chief, styled Bana. Sanchore seven coss to the south. 

Butfiroh, (2 coss.)—East side of river : deseried. 

Uoteegmg, (2 do.)—South aide of river; temple to Pboolmookhcswar Mahadco. 
Bhootoh, (2 do.) I North side. On the west side the thul is very heavy ; east aide is 
Tappee, (2 do.) f plain ; both aides well Cultivated. 

* Zalpuora, {2 do.)—West side. 

Sonrpoora. (1 do.)—»'rossed river. 

Sw.nlottf; (2 do.)—Eighty houses, east side of river. 

Bfioateroo, (2 do.)—East side ; relation of the Bana resides here, 

N&rJce, (I do.)—South side river ; Bhils and Sonigurras. 

K<froe, (4 do.)—Sebraes. 

P\tl{moh, (2 da)—Large village; Kolia and Pithila. t 

i^Mruidur. (3 do,)—Seven or eight hundred houses, nearly deserted, l>fllpngi% tO' 
S«oe Bah. \ ‘' 
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C09S.) -Capital of Bana STarraya Bao, Ohohan priac# «f Vira-Dah'. 
(5 do.)~Oae haadred-houses. 

8ooe, (7 do.)—Residence of Chohaa chief. ' 


Bhalotra on the Looni river to Poknrn and Jeesttlmer, 

Pan'ehhuddra, (3 coss.)—Bhalotra fait 911 the 11th Maag—continues ten days. 
Bhalotra has four to five hundred houses in the tract called Sewanehi; the ridge 
unites with Jhalore and Sewanoh. Panchbuddra has two hundred houses, almost 
all deserted since the famine. Here is the celebrated Agger, or sal Hake, yielding 
considerable revenue to the government. 

(2 coss.)— Forty houses ; deserted; one coss north of this the deep thul com¬ 
mences. 

Patude, (4 do.)—A considerable commercial mart ; four hundred houses; cotton 
produced in great quantities. 

SeevtM, (4 coss.)~Two hundred houses, almost deserted. 

Scruroh, (1 do.)—Sixty houses- To Patode the tract is termed Sewanehi; from 
thence Eendavati, from the ancient lords of the Eend 0 tribe. 

Boongkrro, (3 coss.) ) Boongurro has seventy houses, Solankitullo four hundred, and 

SolankituUo, (4 do.) > Pongulli Sixty. Throughout sand-hills. This tract is called 

PonguUi, (5 do.) ) Thulaicha, and the Rahtores who inhabit it, Thul.aicha 
Rahtores. There are many of the Jit or Jat tribe as cultivatoi’S, Pongulli a 
Cliarnn community. 

JfalsurrK (5 coss.)—One liundrcd houses ; inhabited by Charuns. 

Dkoldrr, (4 do.)—rtixty houses, inhabited by Palliwal Brahmins. 

Pokurn, (t do.) —From Baknrri coinmence.s the Pukurn district; all flat, and though 
sandy, no teuhas or hills. 

Odiuittio, Ifi coss.)—Fifty houses ; a pool the south .side, 

Lahti, (7 do.)—Threo hundred houses ; Palliwal Brulimins. 

Sodamor, (2 do.) 1 Sodacoor has thirty houses and Chaudun fifty ; Palliwals. Dry 

ChanduH, (4 do.) ( naila at the latter; water obtained by digging in its bed. 

Phojka, (3 do.)—One coss to the left is the direct road to Baaunki, seven coss from 
Ohaudun. 

Pamuki-talao, (5 coss.)—One hundred houses; Palliwals. 

Moklait, (1do.)—Twelve hoase.s ; Pokurna Brahmins. 

Jmulmer, (4 do.)—From Pokurn to Odhanio, the road is over a low ridge of rocks ; 
thence to Lahti is a well-cultivated plain, the ridge being on the left. A small thul 
intervenes at Sodacoor, thence to Ohandun, plain. Fiom Chandun to U.asunki tha 
' road again traverees the low ridge, increasing in height, and with occasional 
cultivation, to Jessulmcr. • 


Bikaner to Ikhtiar Khan-ca-Gurhee,' on the Indus. 


yae-ca-bustee, (4 coss.) ^ 


Chynair, (5 do.) 
Oooroh, (5 do.) 
Peetaohe, (5 do.) • 
Girajsirr, {8 do.) 
Narrayn, (4 do.) 


Bandy plains ; water at all these villages. Prom Qiraisirr, 
. the Jcssulmer frontier, the teebat or sand-hills commenca, 
and continna moderate to Beekompor, 
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(9 cobs.) 1 BeekQXB{>iir to MohiingQrh, mw or doseit all tha way, batix^ 
Mohungurh, (Id do.) f conslderabla sand-hills and jangle. 

Ifatckna, (IS ^.y—Teebat, or sand-hills throughout this space, 

Narraie, (9 do.)—A Brahmin village. 

Nohatr-^a-Ourheet (24 do.)—Deep r<ww o» desert ; the frontier ganison of Sindc j tho 
gurhee, or castle, held by Hadji Khan. ^ 

Moreed Kate^ (24 ooss.)—JBoee, high sand-hills. 

Gitrhge Ikhtiar-EJum-oa, (18 do.)—Tho best portion of this through the or 

fiats of the valley. Qurhie on the Indus. 

Total 147 COBS, equal to 220J miles, the coss being about a mile and a half each ; 
200 English miles of horizontal distance to bo protracted. 
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AMBER/ OR DHOONDAR. 


CHAPTER I. 

Desiffnations given hg Europeans to the principalUiea of Rajpoc^ana.-^ 
Ehomidar known by the name of its capitals, Jmber or Jeypur.^ 
The muntry of the Cuchwalios an aggregate of conquests by the 
race so called.—Etymology of * Ehoondar'—Origin of the Cuch-' 
wahas.—Raja Nal founds Eurwar.—Dhola Rae easpelled, and 
founds Dhoondar.—Romantic legend of Dhola Itae.—His treachery 
to his benefactor, the Meena lord of Khogong.—'Merrries a daughter 
of a Birgoojur chief, and Incomes his heir.—Augments his territories, 
and transfers his government to Itamgurh.—Marries a daughter 
of the prince of Ajmere.—Is killed in battle with tite Meen<ts.'— 
His son Kankul conquers Dhoondar.—Maidul Mae conquers Amber, 
and other places —Conquests of Hoondeo.—Of Koontul. — Acces» 
sion of Pujoon.—Refections on the aboriginal tribes ai this period. 
’—The Meena race.—Pujoon marries tJw sister of Priehwi-raj of 
Delhi.—His military prowess.—Is kiUed at the rape of the prints 
of Canouj.—Malesi succeeds.—His mccessors.—Pritluei-’roj creates 
the Bararkotris, or twelve greed fiefs of Amber.—He is assassinated. 
—JBaharmulL—The first to wait on the Makomedan power.— 
Blmgvtandas the first Majpoot to give a daughter to the imperial 
house.—His daughter marries feleangir, and gives birth to Kltoosaro^ 
—Accession of Maun Sing,—His power, intrigues, and death.— 
Rao Bhao^ — Maha.—Mixta Raja Jey Sing, brother of Raja Maun, 
suceeeds.—Repairs the disgraces of his two predecessors, and ren¬ 
ders immense services to the empire.—Is poison^ by hds son.— 
Ram Sing.—Bishen ^ng. 

* _ V' __ 

* This account of the Aiober or Jeypur state, is needy what I comtnoz^kated to 
Marquis of Hastings in X814-l{r. Amidst the muitipiioit; of which sobse- 

quentljr engaged my attention; I twd deemed myseU absolyiid from the ueceesity of 
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By some conventional process, Europeans in India have adopted 
the habit of designating the principalities of Kajpootana by the 
names of their respective capitals, instead of those of tiie countries. 
Thus Marwar and Mewar are recognised under the titles of their 
chief cities, Jodpur and Oodipur; Lotah and Booudi are denomina¬ 
tions indiscriminately applied to Haravati, the general term of the 
regipn, which is rarely mentioned; and Dlioondar is hardly known 
by that denomination to Europeans, who refer to the state only by 
the names of its capitals, Amber or Joypur, the last of which is now 
universally used to designate the region inhabited by the Cuchwaluis. 

The map defines the existing boumlaries of this principality, to 
which I shall indiscriminately apply the terms (as is the pmctice of 
the natives) of Dlioondar, Amber and Jeypur. 

Like all the other Rajpoot states, the country of U»e Cuehwahas 
is an assemblage of communities, the territt>ries of which have been 
wrested from the aboriginal tribes, or from independent chieftains, 
at various periods ; and therefore the term Dhoondar, which was only 
one of their earliest acquisitions, had scarcely a title to impose its 
pame upon the aggregate. Tiie etymology of Dhoondar is from a 
once celebrated saorifieiul mount {dhovnd) on the western frontier, 
near Kalik Jobuair.* 

The Cuchwaha or Guchwa race claims descent from Cush, the 
second sou of Rama, King of Kosluila, whose capital was Ayodia, 
tlie modern Oude. Cush, or some of his immediate offspring, is said 
to have migrated from the parental abode, and erected tlie cele¬ 
brated castle of Rhotas, or Rohitas,t on the Soane, wlience, in the 
lapse of several generations, another distinguislied scion. Raja Nal, 
migrated westAvard, and in S. 351, or AD. 295, founded the kiug- 


enlargiog upon it, txu.sting that a more competent pen would have superseded this 
essay, there having been several political authoiii^es at that court since it was Written. 
Being, however, unaware‘that any thing has been done to develope historical 
resources, which arc more abundant than those of any other court of India, 1 think it 
right not to suppress tlija sketohj Itowever imperfect. ' ' ■ ,, 

• The traditional history of the Chohans asserts, that this mount was the place of 
penance (tuxiasya,) of their famed king Beesildco of Ajmere, who, for his oppressidn 
of his subjects, was tiansformed into a Ma^Am, or l)e>mn, in which condition he 
ebntinued the evil work of bis former existence, * devouring his subjects’ (as literally 
expressed), until a,grand-child offered himself as a victim to appease his insatiable 
appetUe. The language of innocent affection made its way to the heart ,o£ thb 
who rccoguked his offspring, and winged his flight to the Jumna, ' It 
besvorih while to eiciivate of the transformed C^htin king, 

Jhavesome notion will prove to be his sepulchre. 

t Were this celebrated ab^ searched for inBctlptioiUS, they mig ht throw %ht 
the hdstoi? of the deixiei^^ 
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dom and city of Nurwar, or claamcally, Nish'ida.* Some of the 
traditional chronicles record intermediate places of dornicite prior 
to the erection of this famed city : first, the town of *Lahar, in the 
lieart of a tract yet named Ouchwagar, or region (^ar) of the Cach- 
wahas; and secondly, that ofo;;,Gwalior. Be this as it may, the 
descetulants of Raja Nal adopted the aflix of Pal (which appears 
to bo the diatinginsliing epithet of all the early Rajpoot tribes), until 
Sora Sing (thirty-third in descent from Nal), whose son, Dhola 
Rae, was expelled the paternal abode, and in S. 1023, A,D. 967, 
laid the foundation of the state of Dhoondar. 

A family, which traces its lineage from Rama of Koshula, Nala 
of Nishida, and Dhola the lover of Maroiii, may be allowed ‘ the 
bojiat of heraldryand in remembrance of this descent, the Cushites 
of India celebrate with great solemnity ‘the annual feast of the 
sun,-on which occasion a stately car, called the chariot of the sun 
(Sur^a ralha), drawn by eight horses, is brought from the temple, 
and the descendant of Raniesa, ascending therein, perambulates his 
capital. 

A case of simple usui’pation originated the Ouchwaha state of 
Amber; but it would be contrary to precedent if this event were 
uiilinged with romance. As the episode, while it does not violate 
jnobability, illustrates the condition of the aboriginal tribes, wo 
do not exclude the tradition. On the death of Sora Sing, prince 
of Nurwar, his brother usurped the govornment, depriving the infant, 
Dhola Rae, of his inheritance. His mother, clothing herself in 
mean apparel, put the infant in a basket, which she placed on her 
head, and travelled westward until she reached the tbwn of Khogong 
(within hve miles of the modern Jeypur), then inhabited by the 
Meenas. Distressed with hunger and fatigue, she had placed her 
, precious burthen on the ground, and was plucking some wild ber- 

* Prefixed to a descriptive sketch of the city of Nurwar (which I may append), 
the year S. 351 is given for its foundation by Baja Nal, feiotfe whether obtained from, 
an inscription or historical legend. I know not. It, however, corroborates, ih a 
remaifkabte manner, tha number of descents from Nal to Bhola iiae, vis, thirty-three, 
Which, calculated according to the i»eat data (see vol. i, p. fvfi), at twenty-two years 
to a ]^ign, will make 72f> years, which subtracted from 1023, the era of Dhola Rae’s 
migration, leaves 297, a difference of only fifty-four years between the coauputed and 
settled enw ; and if we allowed only twenty-one yeara to a reSgp, instead Of twenty-two, .oa 
proposed in all Jong lines above twenty-five generalions. tl>e difference would be trifling. 

We may thjis, without hesitation, adopt the date .‘151. or A.D. 295, for the period 
,of Raja Nal, whose history is-one of the grand sources of delight to the bards of 
iBajpootana. The )>oem rehearsing his adventures under the title ^ Nal and, Damyanti 
XttLva.. Nal-Dumraun), was translated into Persian at Akber''a command, by Fiezi, 
brother of .Ibnlfazil, and has since been made known to> the admirers of Sanscrit 
literature by Professor Bopp of Berlin. ' , , . . 
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ries, when eho observed n fiboded serpent rearing its fbrm 
the basket. She uttered a shrieks whi% attracted an itirte^ant 
Brahmin, wbcTtold her to be under no alarm, but rather to rejoioe! 
at this certain indication of future greatness in the boy. But the 
emaciated parent of the founder ofj^\mber replied, “ What may be 
in futurity I heed not, while I am linking with hungeron which the 
Brahmin put her in the way to Khogong, where he said her necessities 
would be relieved. Taking up the basket, she reached the town, 
which is encircled by hills, and accosting a female, who happened 
to be a slave of the Meeua chieftain, begged any menial employ¬ 
ment for food. By direction of the Meena Eani, she was entertained 
with the slaves. One day she was ordered to prepare dinner, of 
w'hich Ralunsi, the Meena Raja, partook, and found it so superior 
to his usual fare, that he sent for the cook, who related her story. 
As Bobn as the Meena chief discovered the rank of the illustrious 
fugitive, he adopted her as hi^sister, and Dhola Rae as his nephew. 
When the boy had attained the age of Rajpoot manhood (fourteen), 
he was sent to Delhi,* with the tribute of Khogong, to attend 
insteiftdbf the Meena. The 3 'oang Cuchwaha remained there five 
years, when he conceived the idea of usurping his benefactor^s 
authority. Having consulted the Meena dhadi,f or bard, as to the 
best means of executing his plan, he recommended ,liim to take. 
advantage of the festival of the Dewali, when it is customary to 
perform the ablutions m masse, in a tank. Having brought a few 
of his Rajpoot brethren from Delhi, he accomplished his object, filling 
the reservoirs in which the Meenas bathed with their dead bodies. 
The treacheroos*1)ard did not escape; Dhola Rae put him to death 
with his own hand, observing, “ he who had proved unfaithful to 
one master, could not be trusted by another.” He then took posses¬ 
sion of Khogong. Soon after, he repaired to Deosah, J a castle*,and 
district ruled by an independent chief of the Birgo^ur tribe of 
Rajpoots, whose daughter he demanded in marriage. “JEtow can 
this be,” said the Birgoojur, “ when we are both Suryavdnai, 
and one hundred generations have not yet separated us ?”§ But 

. I * The Tua* trilie were ihe^ supreme lords of India. 

t Phadi, AMi, dhom,, Jae^, are all terms for the bards or minstrels of the Heena 

ji: See for Deosah (written Dewmah), on the Bangunga river, about t^irte',, 
east of Jtypnr. ‘ 

Birgyojar tribe daisis descent from Lava or Lao, the elder son of Baeis.. 
tmoe flftr-six deseents from Bema to Vicrama, and teiirty-three from Baja 
Haitt |h Dhola Bac, we have otUyto oalcolate the number of generations betweem 
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’ Wirt?f convinced that tlfg nepessary number of ‘de^v^a hatl interven¬ 
ed, the nuptials took place, and as the Birgonjur had no male issue, 
he resigned his power to his son-in-law. With the additional means 
thus at his disposal, Dhola deternjined to subjugate the Seroh tribe 
of Meenas, whose chief, Rao Natto, dwelt at Mauch. Again he was 
victorioixs, and deeming his new conquest better adapted for a 
residence than Khogoug, he transforred his infant government 
tiiitiier, changing the name of Mauch, in honour of his great an¬ 
cestor, to Ramgurh. 

Dliola subsequently marrriod the daughter of the prince of 
Ajniere, whose name was Maroni, Returning on one occasion with • 
her from visiting the shrine of Jumwahi Mata, the whole force of 
the Meenas of that region assembled, to the number of eleven 
thousand, to oppose his passage through their country. Dhola gave 
them,battle: but afier slaying vast numbers of his foes, he was 
himself killed, and hi's followers fled.^ Maroni escaped, and bore a 
posthumous child, who was named Kankiil, and who conquered the 
country of Dhooudar. His son, Maklul Rao, made a conquest of 
Amber from the Soosawut Meenas, the residence of theif; chief, 
named Bhatto, who had the title of Rao,. and was head of the Mceua 
confederation. He also subdued the Naudla Meenas, and added the 
district of Gatoor-Gatti to his tcrfiio'ry. 

Hooudeo succeeded, and, like his pri’decessors, continued the 
warfare against the Meenas. Ho was succeeded by Koontul, whose 
sway extended over all the hill-tribes round his capital. Having 
determined to proceed to Bhutwar, xvbere a Ghohan prince resided, 
in order to marry his daughter, his Meena subjects^, remembering 
the former fatality, collected from all quarters, demanding that, if 
he went beyond the borders, he should leave the standards and 
iiakarras of sovereignty, in their custody. Koontul ' refu.sing to 
submit, a batl,le ensued, in which the Meenas were defeated with 
great slaughter, which secured his rule throughout Hhoondar. , 

Koontul was succeeded by Pujoon, a name well known to the 
chivalroxia Rajpoot, and immortalized by Chund, in the poetic 
history {Ram) of the emperor Prithwi Raj. Before, however, w© 

Vlewama ar-S Nal, to iwoartain.whether Dhola’s ponpalotrist went on good grounds. It 
was in S. 351 that Raja Nal erected Nurwar, which, at twenty-two years to a reign, 

S yea sixteen to be added to fifty-six, and this acldod to thirty-ditee, is equal to one 
uadred and five generations, from Bama to UholaBae. 
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proceed farther, il Be tiotivemeDt to give m ikehb of tb$ 
^wer and numbera of the indigenoas tribea at this |)eriod* 

W& have already had frequent occasion to observe thfe tehdeftcjf 
of the aboriginal tribes to emerge from bondage and depression, 
which baa been seen in Mewar, Kotah. and Boondi, and is now 
exeirplifled in the rise of the Ouchwahas in Dhooncjlar. The origi- 
»fii, piiro, unriiixed race of Meenas, Mynas, or Mainas, of Dhoondar, 
were stykd Pitcliwaira, and subdivided into five grand tribes. Tlieir 
original borne was in the range of mountains called Kali-kho, 
extending from Ajmere nearly to the Jumna, where they erected 
Amber, consecr'.aed to Amfea, the universal mother, or, as the Meepas 
style her, Ghaltu Rani, ‘ Queen of tho puss.’ In this range vvas 
Kbogong, Mhucli, and many other large towns, the chief cities of 
communities. But even »o late as Raja Baharinull Ctichwaha, the 
cotemporary of Baber and Hemayoou, the Meenas had retained or 
regained great power, to the mortification of their Rajpoot superiors. 
One of these independent communities was at the ancient city of 
Naeu, destroyed by Baharmull, no doubt with the aid of his Mogul 
connexions. An old historical distich thus records the power of the 
Meeua princes of Naen : 

“ Bwmm, hote empun. durwaxa 
imrd, Naen ea Maja 
“ Booto raj Naen ho 
'• Jmb hhoos m-yti hhutto manga," 

That is, “There were fifty-two strong-hold.s,* and fifty-six g&,tes 
belonging to the manly Myna, the Raja of Naen, whose sovereignty 
of Naen was extinct, when even of chaff (hhoos ) he took a 
share.” If this is not an exaggeration, it would appear that, 
during the distractions of the first Islamite dynasties of Delhi, 
the Meenas had attained their primitive importance. Certainly 
from Bujoon, the vassal chieftain of Prithwi Raj, to Baharmull, 
the cotemporary of Baber, the Ouchwahas had' but littlo 
increased their territoiy. When this latter prince destroyeiSl thd 
Meena sovereignty of Naen, he levelled its half-hundred gutei, 
and erected the town of Lowain (now the residence of tho Eajawul 
chief) on its ruins, 

_ • SvUis a forlrPHSbat it may b« applied simply to the nunSber of 

which m the number of its gates xai^ht rival Thebes. Lowain, built on db 
Ruus, coatains three thooumd boosee, and bai eighty^our townships Uepeacl^ 
sat it, ' . 
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A disfeiuotioB if awde i» tlif drfcfeogJ^phj pmaunci^tioa pf th^ 

deaignation pf this race; ^yna, Qr Jfaina, meaning thp asii, or 'unmixed 
class/ of which there ia now but one, the Oosarra ; while Mema is that 
applied to the mixed, of which they reckon hcera pal,* or twelrp 
communities, descended frorn Rajpoot blood, as Chohan, Tupr, 
Jadoon, Furihar, Guchwaha, Solanki, Sankla, Gehlote, &c. and thes^ 
are subdivided into no less than five thousand two hundred distinct 
clans, of which it is the duty of the Jaoga, Dlioli, or Bhom, their 
genealogists, to keep account. The unmixed Oosarra stock is no^y 
exceedingly rare, while the mixed races, spread over all the hilly and 
intricate regions of central and western India, boast of their descent 
at the expense of " legitimacy.” These facts all tend strongly to 
prove that the Rajpoots were conquerors, and that the mountaineer}, 
whether Kolis, Bhils, Mynas, Goauds, Sairiaa or Sarjas, are the 
indigenous inhabitants of India. This subject will be fully treated 
hereafter, ip a separate chapter devoted to the Meena tribes, their 
religion, manners, and ci|stoms. 

Let us return to Pujoon, the sixth in descent from the exile pf 
Nurwar, who was deemed of suflS^cient consequence to obtain in 
marriage the sister of Prithwi Raj, the Ohohan empeiror of Delhi, 
an honour perhaps attributable to the splendour of Pujoon’s descent, 
added to his great personal merit. The chivalrous Ohohuu, who had 
assembled around him one hundred and eight chiefs of the highest 
rank in India, assigned a conspicuous place to Pujoon, who command¬ 
ed a division of that monarch’s armies in many of his most impor- 
taitt battles. Pujoon twice signalized himself in iuvasiotis from 
the north, in one of which, when he commanded on the frontier, 
he defeated Shabudiu in the Kbyber Pass, and pursued him towards 
Gazni. His valour mainly contributed to the conquest of Mahuba, 
the country of the Ohuudails, of which he was left governor; and 
he was one of the sixty-four chiefs who, with a chosen body pf 
their retainers, enabled Prithwi Raj to carry off the prince^ 
Oanouj. In this service, covering the retreat of his liege Iqrj^, 
Pujoon lost his life, on the first of the five days’ cotitiuuous 
Pujoon was conjoined with Govind Gehlote, a c^ief of tlie Mewar 

, * Pal is the tern {or a community of any of tiie aborginal uoantain races ; ita 
toiport is a ‘ defile,* or ‘valley,’ fitted for cultivation a|>d defence^,. It is probaUIa 
ithiat Poligar may be a corruption q£ f ^gar, or the region {gar) o£ these Palt. jPalita, 
l^hilita, Philita, are terms used by learned for the Blul tnlms. 'Jifaina Sr Myna, 
Malta, Mairotei idesigiiate tnpyni^qiii, froAMtttr, oTMer;; jsIdlL ‘ - ' 
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house;—both fell together. Cliuud, the bard, thus describes the last 
hours of the Ouchwaha prince : " When Govind fell, the foe danced 
■with joy; then did Pujoon thunder on the curtain of fight; with 
both hands he plied the kharg (sword) on the heads of the barba^ 
rian. Four hundred rushed upon him; but the five brothers in 
arms, Kehuri, Peepa, and Boho, with Narsing and Cuchra, support¬ 
ed him. Spears and daggers are plied—heads roll on the plain— 
blood flow's in streams. Pujoon assailed Itimad; but a.s his head 
rolled at his feet, ho received the Khan’.s lance in his breast; the 
Coorina* fell in the field, and the Apsaras di.spiited for tlie hero. 
Whole lines of the uorthmen strew the plain: many a head did 
Mahadeo add to his chaplot.'f When Pujoon and Govind fell, one 
■watch of the day remained. To rescue his kin came Palhan, like 
a tiger loosed from his chain. The array of Canouj fell back; the 
cloudlike host of Joychund turned its head. The brother of Pujoon, 
■with his son, performed deeds like Carna: but both fell in the 
field, and gained the secret of the sun, whose chariot advanced to 
conduct them to his mansion. 

“Gunga shrunk with affright, the moon quivered, the Digpals 
howled at their posts: checked w'as the advance of Canouj, and in 
the pause the Coorina performed ^^le last rites to his sire (Pujoon), 
■who broke in pieces the shields of JeycUuud, Pujoon was a buckler 
to his lord, and numerous bis gifts of the steel to the heroes of 
Canouj: not even by the bard can his deeds be described. He 
placed bis feet on the head of Shesnag, he made a waste of the 
forest of men, nor dared the sons of the mighty approach him. As 
Pujoon fell, he exclaimed, ‘ one hundred years are the limit of man’s 
life, of which fifty are lost in night, and half this in childhood ; but 
the Almighty taught me to wield the brand.’ As he spoke, even 
in the arms of Yama, be beheld the arm of bis boy playing on 
the head of the foeman. His parting soul was satisfied: seven 
grounds from the sword bad Malesi received, whose steed Nfas covered 
with wounds; mighty were the deeds performed by the son of 
Pujoon." 

This Malesi, in whose praise the bard of Prithwiraj is so lavish, 
succeeded (according to the chronicle) his father Pujoon in the Raj 

• Cavrma, or Cvehtra, arc Bynonymoua terms, anil indiscriminately appJldcLi'to 
iht tla)poota of Ajmere; uieaning ‘ tortoise.’ ' ' , 

t ihe cliuplet of tiie god of warts of skulls; his drinking cup a semi-oraiunm.) 
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lof Amber. There is little said of him io the transcript in my pos¬ 
session. There are, however, abundance of traditional couplets to 
prove that the successors of Pujooti were not wanting in the chief 
duties of the Eajpoot, the exercise of his sword. One of these 
mentions his having gained a victory at Rootruhi over the prince of 
Mandoo.* 

We shall pass over the intermediate princes from Malesi to 
Prithwi llaj, the eleventh in descent, with a bare enumeration of 
their names: viz. Malesi, Beejul, Rajdeo, Keekin, Kontul, Joousi, 
Oodikuru, Nursing, Bunbeer, Oodharun, Chandraseu, Pritliwiraj. 

Prithwiraj had seventeen sons, twelve of whom reached man's 
estate. To them and their successors in perpetuity he assigned 
appanages, styled the hara kotvi, or ‘ twelve ciiambers’ of the Cuchwaha 
house. The portion of each was necessarily very limited; some of 
the ’descendants of this hereditary aristocracy now hold estates 
equal in magnitude to the principality itself at that period. Previ¬ 
ous, however, to this perpetual settlement of Cuchwaha fiefs, and 
indeed intermediately between Malesi and Prithwiraj, a disjunction 
of the junior branches of the royal family took place, which led 
to the foundation of a power for a long time exceeding in magni¬ 
tude the parent state. This was in the time of Oodikum, whose 
sou Baloji, left his father’s house, and obtained the town and small 
district of Amrutsir, which in time devolved on his grandson 
Sliekhji, and became the nucleus of an extensive and singular 
confederation, known by the name of the founder, Shekhavati, at 
this day covering an area of nearly ten thousand square miles. As 
this subject will be discussed iu its proper place, we shall no longer 


* I give this cbieflj for the concluding couplet, to see how the llajpools applied 
the woi'ci Khotni to the lauds beyoud Oabul, where the great Baja Mauu couiiiudcd as 
Akber's lieuteuaut: 

Palhun, Pvjuon jeete, 

“ Muhoba, Canovj turn, 

“ Mandoi) Male»i jutU, 

“ liar Itoolrahi ca 
“ liitj lihagwatidas jeetr, 

*'.Uoa'a»i lur 

Jidjfi jVaun Sttiff jrrir, 

“ KnoTEN fovj dodh/ihi.'' 

“ Paihuu and Pujoou were victorious; 

*' Foughtjat Mahoba and Canoiij; 

“ Malesi conquered Maudoo ; 

“ Iu the baqie of Bootrabi, 

♦ “ Baja Bhagwaudas vanquiBhed. 

“ In the Muw^i (fastnesses, probably, of Mewat), 

“ Baj Maun Sing was victorious ; 

“ Babjngatingthe army of KaoTEM.” 
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dwell on it, but proceed with the posterity of Prithwiraj, .amongsl 
the few incidents of whose life,’is mentioned his meritorious pil¬ 
grimage to Dewnl,* near the mouth of the Indus. But even this 
could not save him frotri foul assassination, and the assassin was his 
own son, Bheem, “whose countenance (says the chronicle) was 
that of a demon.” The record is obscure, but it would appear 
that one parricide was punished by another, and that Aiskurii, 
the son of Bheem, was instigated by his bretliren to put their father 
to death, and “to expiate the crime by pilgrimage.lu one list, 
both these monsters are enumerated amongst the “anointed” of 
Amber, but they are generally omitted in the genealogical chain, 
doubtless from a feeling of disgust. 

Baharmull was the first prince of Amber who paid homage tO' 
the Mahoraedan power. He attended the fortunes of Baber, and 
received from Hemayoon (previous to the Pathau usurpation) the 
mnnsnb of five thousand as Raja of Amber. 

Bhagwandas, son of Baharmull, became still more intimately 
allied with the Mogul dynasty. Ho was the friend of Akber, wlio 
saw the full value of attachitig such men to his throne. By what 
arts or influence he overcame the scruples of the Cuchwaha Rnj- 
poot we know not, unless by appealing to his avarice or ambition ; 
but the name of Bhagwandas is execrated a.s the first who sullied 
Rajpoot purity by matrimonial alliance with the Islamite. His 
daughter espoused Prince Selim, afterwards Jehangir, and the frrtit 
of the ’Marriage was the unfortunate Khoosroo. J 

Maun Sing, nephew§ and successor of Bhagwandas, was the 
most brilliant character of Akber’s court. As the emperor’s lieute- 

• '•The temple the Debail of the Mahomeflan tiihejs: tl>o Uajpootseat of jiower 
of the Eaja« of Himle. when attacked by the caliphs of Uat'dad. 

T The chronicle says of this Aiskurn, that on his return, the kioff (Baber or 
Heroayoon). gave him the title of Raja of Nurwar. These siat/ca have contimied occji.- 
Bionally to furnish representative, on the extinction of the line of either. A very 
conspicuous instance of this occurred on the death of Kaja .1 nggut Sing, tlio last prince 
of*Amber, who dying witlioiit issue, an intrigue was set on foot, and a sou of the ex¬ 
prince of Nurwar was olaced on thegadiof Amber. w 

: It. is pleasing to lind almost all these outlines of Raj{)Oot history confirmed by 
Mahomedan writers. Ti was in A. H. 9S3 (A.D. 1586) tiiat this marriage took place. 
Three generations of OiichwaUas, viz. Bhagwandas, his adopted sou Raja Maun, and 
grandson, were all serving in the imperial army with great distinction at this titne, 
Baja Maun, though styled Koofilvar, or heir apparent, is in-ade the most conspicuous. 
He quelled a rebellion headed by the emperor’s brotlier, and while Bhagwandas 
commanded under a prince of the blood against Cashmere, Maun Sing overcame aa. 
iusurrection of the Afghaus at Jidiyber ; and his sou was made 'Aceroy of Cabal.'?- 
See Briggs ’ Ferishta, vol. ii, m 268, tt teq. 

$ Bhagwandas had three>fothers, Boorat Madoo Sing, and Juggat Sing; 
Maan Siog was son of the last. 
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AAnt, be was ’entrusted with the tnest ardiiniis duties, and added 
Conquests to the empire from Khoten to the ocean. Orissa waa 
Subjugated bj him,* Assam humbled and made tributary, and 
Cabul maiutaiued in her allegiance. He held in succession the 
g(>reriiments of Bengal and Behar,*f* the Dekhan and Cabul. Raja 
Maun soon proved to Akber that his policy of strengthening his 
throne by Rajpoot alliances was not without Imzard; these alliances 
introducing a direct influence in the state, which frequently thwarted 
the views of the sovereign. So powerful was it, that even Akber, 
in the zenith of his power, saw no other method of diminishing 
its force, than the execrable but common expedient of Asiatic 
despots—poison : it has been already related how the emperor’s 
attempt recoiled upon him to his destruction, J 

Akber was on his death-bed when Raja Maun commenced an 
iiitrigue to alter the succession in favour of his nephew, Prince 
Khoosroo, and it was probably in this predicament that the monarch 
had recourse to the only safe policy, that of seeing the crown fixed 
on the head of Selim> afterwards Jehangir. The conspiracy for the 
time was quashed, and Rija Maun was sent to the government of 
Bengal; but it broke out again, and ended in the perpetual 
imprisonment of Khoosroo,§ and a dreadful death to his adherents, 
R;ija Maun was too wise to identify himself with the rebellion, 
though he stimulated his nephew, and he was too powerful to be 
openly punished, being at the head of twenty thousand Rajpoots; 
but the native chronicle mentions that he was amerced by Jehangir 
in the incredible sum of ten crores, or millions sterling. According 
to the Mahomedau historian, Raja Maun died in Bengal, I) A.H. ]024i 

* Ferishta confirms this, savin® he sent one hnndred and twenty elephants to the 
king on this occasion.—^Brijrgs’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 2fi8. 

+ Ferishta confirms this likewise. According to this historian, it was while Mann 
was yet only Knmwat, or heir apparent, that he was invested with the governments 
of ^‘Behar, Hajipnr, and Patna," the same year (A.D. 1589) that his unde 
Bhagwandas died, ami that following the birth of jm'nce Khoosroo by the daught^ 
«f the uiichwaha prince, an event celebrated (says Ferishta) with great rejoicin^l. 
See Brifi^’ Ferishta, vol. ii, p. 261. Col. Briggs has allowed the similarity of the 
liames and KMnwm to betray him into a slight emsr, in a nohe oti the 

fonner prince. It was not Khoosroo, but Khoomra, was succeeded his father 
Jehangir, and was father to the moi>ster Arungzebe, (note, p. 261). Khoosroo was pat 
to death by Khoorum, after|vards Shah Jehan. 

J Annals of Rajast’ban, vol. i p. 872. 

f • 

$ He was afterwards assassinated by order of Shah Jehan. See Dow’s Ferishta, 
▼ol ill, chap, i, p. 63. 

B Dow, toL iii, p, 46 ; the chronicle says in S. 1699, or A.D. 1618. 
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(A.D, 1615); while the chronicle says he was slain in an expedition 
against the Khilji tribe in the north, two years later.* 

Rao Bhao Sing succeeded his latlier, and was invested by the 
Emperor with the Punj-haza>‘i, or dignity of a legionary chief of five 
tliousaud. He was of weak intellect, and ruled a few years without 
distinction. He died in A.H. 1030 of excessive drinking. 

Maha succeeded, and in like manner died from di.ssipated habits. 
Tliese unworthy successors of Raja Maun allowed tlie princes of 
J(alpur to take the lead at the imperial court. At the instigation 
of the celebrated Joda Bae (daughter of Rae Sing of Bikaner), the 
Rajpootni wife of Jehaiigir, Jey Sing, grandson of JuggubSiug 
(brother of Maun), was raised to the tlirotje of Amber, to the no 
small jealou-sy, says the chronicle, of the favourite queen, Noor 
Juhan. It relates that the succession was settled by the Emperor 
and the Riijpootni in a conference at the balcony of tlie seraglio, 
where the Emperor saluted the youth below as Raja of Amber, 
and commanded him to make his salaam to Joda Bae, a.s the source 
of this honour. But the customs of Rajwarra could not be broken: 
it was contrary to etiquette for a Rajpoot chief to salaam, and he 
replied: “ I will do this to auy lady of your majesty’s family, but 
not to Joda Baeupon Avhich she good-naturedly laughed, and 
called out, “ It matters not; I give you the raj of Amber.” 

Jey Sing, the Mirza Raja, the title by which he is best known, 
restored by Ids conduct the renown of the Cuchwaha name, which 
had been tarnished by the two unworthy successors of Raja Maun. 
He performed great services to the empire diiriug the reign of 
Arungzebe, who be.stowed upon him the inunsiih of six thousand. 
He made prisoner tlie celebrated Sevaji, whom he conveyed to court, 
and afterwards, on finding that his pledge of safety was likely to 
be broken, was accessary to his liberation. But this instance of 
magnanimity w’as more than counterbalanced by bis treachery to 
Bara, in the war of succession, which crushed the hopeB of that) 
brave prince. These acts, and their consequences, produc'hd an 
unconquerable haughtiness of demeanour, which determined the 
tyrannical Arungzebe to destroy him. The chronicle says he had 
twenty-two thousand Rajpoot cavalry at his disposal, and twenty- 
two great vassal chiefs, who commanded under him ;,that he would 

Aocoantf ol the liie of Baja Maua woald fill * volume ; there are ample maW* 
rials at Jeypor, 
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* sit with'them in dut'har, holding two glasses, one of ^ich he called 
Delhi, the other Satarra, and dashing one to the ground, would 
exclaim, there goes Satarra; the fate of Delhi is in my right 
hand, and this with like facility I can cast awsy.’* These vaunts 
reaching the emperor’s ear, he had recourse to the same diabolical 
expedient which ruined Marwar, of making a son the assassin of 
his father. He promised the succession to the gadi of Amber to 
Keerut Sing, younger son of the Raja, to the prejudice of his elder 
brother Ram Sing, if he effected the horrid deed. The wretch 
having perpetrated the crime by mixing poi.sou in his father’s 
opium, returned to claim the investiture : but the king only gave 
him the district of Kamah. From this period, says the chronicle. 
Amber declined. 

Ram Sing, who succeeded, had the munsnb of four thousand 
conferred upon him, and was sent against the Assamese. Upon his 
death, Bisheu Sing, whose mnnstih was further reduced to the grade 
of three thousand, succeeded; but he enjoyed the dignity only a 
short period. 


CHAPTER II. 

Sowae Jey Sing succeeds.—Joins the party of Azim Sh.ali.—~A 7 nh^ 
sequestrated.—Jey Sing expels the imperial garrison.^IIu character. 
—His astronomical knowledge.—His conduct during the troubles of 
the empire.—Anecdote illustrative of the evils of polygamy.—Limits 
of the raj of Amber at the accession of Jey Sing.—The new city of 
Jeypur.—Conquest of Hajoreand Veoti.—Incidents illustrative of 
Rajpoot character.—Jey Sing’s habit of inebriation.—The virtues 
of his character .— Contemplates the rite of Aswamedha— Du- 
persion of his valuable manuscripts.—His death.—Some of his wives 
and coficubines become satis on his pyre. 

• 

II., better known by the title of Sowae Jey Sing, in con¬ 
tradistinction to the firat prince of this name, entitled the “ Mirza 
Raja,” succeeded in S. 1756 (A.D. 1699), in the forty-fourth year 
of Arunzebe’s reign, and within six years of that monarch’s death. 
He served wi^h distinction in the Dekhan, and in the war of suc- 
ce«sion attached himself to the prince Bedar Bukt, son of Azim 
Shah, declared successor of Arungzebe; and with these he fought the 

60 
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battle of Dhojpur, which ended in their death and the elevation ‘ 
of Shah Alum Bahadoor Shah. For this opposition Amber was 
sequestrated, and an imperial governor sent to take possession ; but 
Jey Sing entered his estates, sword in hand, drove out the king’s 
garrisons, and formed a league with Ajit Sing of Marwar for their 
mutual preservation. 

It would be tedious to pursue this celebrated Rajpoot through 
his desultory military career during the forty-four years he occupied 
the ^adi of Amber; enough is already known of it from its com¬ 
bination witli the Annals of Mewar and Boondi, of which house lie 
was the implacable foe. Although Jey Sing mixed in all the troubles 
ami warfare of this long period of anarchy, wheu the throne of 
Timoor was rapidly crumbling into dust, his reputation as a soldier 
would never have handed down his name with honour to posterity ; 
on the contrary, his courage had none of the fire which is requisite 
to make a Rajpoot hero; though his talents for civil government 
aiui court intrigue, in which he was the Machiavelli of his day, were 
at that period far more notable auxiliaries. 

As a statesman, legislator, and man of science, the character 
of Sowae Jey Sing is worthy of an ample delineation,* which would 
cun’cct our opinion of the genius and capacity of the princes of 
Rajpootana, of wliora we are apt to form too low an estimate. He 
was the founder of the new capital, named after him Jey pur, or 
Jeynuggnr, wliich became the seat of science and art, and eclipsed 
the more ancient Amber, with which the fortifications of the modern 
city unite, although tiie extremity of the one is six miles from the 
other. Jeypur is the only city in India built upon a regular plan, 
with streets bisecting each other at right angles. Tho merit of the 
design and execur.ion is assigned to Vedyadhar, a native of Bengal, 
one of the most eminent coadjutors of the prince in all his scientific 
pursuits, both astronomical and historical. Almost all the Rajpoot 
pjinces have a smattering of astronomy, or rather of its spurious 

* For such a skctcti. the materials of the Amber court arc abundant; to instance 
only the falpadrooma. a miacellaneous diary, in. which every thing of note was 
written, and a collection entitled JSk seh noh gom Jey Sing m. or * the one hundred 
and nine uctions of joy Sing,’ of which I have hoard several narrated and noted. 
Hia voi inninons_ correspondence witli all the princes and chiefs of his time would aloae 
repay tbo tr'iubh of tian.dation, and would throw a more perfect light on the manners 
and ioc.liiigs of his countrymen than the most labourious luCiibnitions of ^ny 
‘European. 1 possess an autograph letter of this prince, on one of the most important 
evente.of Indian history ai this period, timdeposal of Ferochser. It was addres^ 
io the Eana. 
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relation, astrology; but Jey Sing went deep, noli only into the 
theory, but the practice of the seionce, aud was so esteemed for his 
knowledge, that he was entrusted by the emperor Mahomed Shah 
with the reformation of the calender. He had erected observa¬ 
tories with instruments of his own invention at Delhi, Joypur; 
Oojein, Benares, and Mathura, upon a spale of Asiatic grandeur; 
and their results were so correct as to astonish the most learned. 
He had previously used such instruments as those of XJlug Beg 
(the royal astronomer of Samarcand), which failed to answer his 
expectations. From the observations of st^veu years at the various 
observatories, he constructed a set of tables. While thus engaged, 
he learned through a Portuguese missionary. Padre Manuel, the 
progress which his favourite pursuit was making in Portugal, 
and he sent “several skilful persons along with him”* to the court 
of Etnanuol. The king of Portugal despatched Xavier de Silva, 
who comjuunicated to the Rajpoot prince the tables of De la Hire.f 
“On examining and comparing the calculations of these tables 
(says the Rajpoot prince) with actual observation, it appeared 
there was an error in the former, in assiguiug the moon’s place, of 
half a degree; although the error in the other planets was not so 
great, yet the times of solar and lunar eclipses he I found to como 
out later or earlier than the truth by the fjurth part of a ghiirry, or 
fifteen pnh (six minutes of time).” lu like manner, as he found 
fault with the iustruiiieuts of brass used by the Toorki astronomer, 
and which he conjectures must have been such as were used by 
Hipparchus and Ptolemy, so he attributes the inaccuracies of De la 
Hire’ja tables to instruments of “ inferior diameters.” The Rajpoot 
prince might justly boast of his instruments. With that at. Delhi, 
he, in A.D. 1729, determined the obliquity of the ecliptic to he 
23° 28'; within 28" of what it was determined to be, the year 
following, by Godin. His general accuracy was further put to the 
test yi AD. 1793, by our scientific countryman. Dr. W. Hunter, 
who compared a series of observations on the latitude of Oojeiu 
with that established by the Rajpoot prince. The ditFereace was 
24"; and Dr. H. does not depend on his own observations within 15", 
Jey Sing made the latitude 23° 10' N.; Dr. Hunter, 23° 10' 24" N. 

, • It would be worth ascei'tsiniag whether the archim of Lisboa refer to this 

cirouaisUnce. ^ ■ , 

t Secotid edition, published in AJD. 1702. Jey Sing finished hiciil AiD, iflit, 

$ Jey iing always speaks of hiaualf in the third peiaan, 
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From tie results of bh varied observatioas, Jey Siog dr&wp * 
a set of tables, which he entitled Mahomedshahi, dedicated to 

that monarch; by these, all astronomical computations are yet raades, 
and almanacs constructed. It would be wrong,—while considering 
these labours of a prince who caused Euclid’s Elements, the treaties 
on plain ^ and spherical trigonometry, ‘ Doa JtiarC Napier on the 
construction and use of logarithms, to be translated into Sanscrit,— 
to omit noticing the high strain of devotion with which he views 
the wonders of the “ Supreme Artificerrecalling the line of one 
of our own best poets: 

“ An nndeTOufc astronomer is mad." 

The Kajpoot prince thus opens his preface; "Praise be to God, 
such that the minutely discerning genius of the most profound 
geometers, in uttering the smallest particle of it, may open the 
month in confession of inability; and such adoration, that the study 
and accuracy of astronomers, who measure the heavens, may ao< 
knowledge their astonishment, and utter iusuificiency! Let ua 
devote ourselves at the altar of the King of Kings, hallowed be his 
name 1 in the book of the register of whose power the lofty orbs of 
heaven are only a few leaves; and the stars, and that heavenly 
courser the sun, small pieces of money, in the treasury of the 
empire of the Most High. 

“ From inability to comprehend the all-encompassing benefi¬ 
cence of his power, HiFPAECHUS is an ignorant clown, who wrings 
the hands of vexation; and in the contemplation of his exalted 
majesty, Ptolemy is a bat, who can never arrive at the sun of 
truth : the demonstrations of EucLiD are an imperfect sketch of the 
forms of his contrivance. 

" But since the well-wisher of the works of creation, and the 
admiring spectator of the works of infinite wisdom, Sevai Jey SiNO, 
from the first dawning of reason in his mind, and during its progress 
towards maturity, was entirely devoted to the study of mathematical 
science, and the bent of his mind was constantly directed, to the 
solution of its most difficult problems; by the aid of the Supreme 
Artificer, he obtained a thorough knowledge of its principles an4 
rules," &c.* 

♦ See “ Account of the astronomical labours of Jj-a Sing, Raja of Amber " by 
Dr. W. Hunter; XAsiatic Betearches, voL v, p, 1771, to whom I refer the reader 
tbe deecriptioa of the intiUtuneats used by the Baja. The authoi has seen those at 
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Betides the constraction of these objects of science, he erected, 
at his own expense, caramnseraif for the free use of travellers in 
many of the provinces. How far vanity may have mingled with 
benevolence in this act (by no'means uncommon in India), it 
were uncharitable to enquire : for the Hindu not only prays for all ■ 
those “ who travel by land or by water,” but aids the traveller by 
serais, or inns, and wells dug at his own expense, and in most capi¬ 
tals and cities, under the ancient princes, there were public charities 
for necessitous travellers, at which they had their meals, and then 
passed on. 

When we consider that Jey Sing carried on his favourite pursuits 
in the midst of perpetual wars and court intrigues, from whose debasing 
influence he escaped not untainted ; when amidst revolution, the 
destruction of the empire, and the meteoric rise of the Mahrattas, 
he not“ouly steered through the dangers, but elevated Amber above 
all the principalities around, we must admit that he was an extra¬ 
ordinary man. Aware of the approaching downfall of the Mogul 
empire, and determined to aggrandize Amber from the wreck, 
he was, nevertheless, not unfaithful to his lord-paramount; for, 
on the conspiracy which deprived Ferochser of empire and of life, 
Jey Sing was one of the few princes who retained their fidelity, aud 
would have stood by him to the last, if he had possessed a particle 
of the valour which belonged to the descendants of Timoor.* 

Enough has been said of his public life,, in that portion of the 
Annals of Mewar with which he was so closely connected, both by 
political aud family ties. The Syeds, who succeeded to power on 
the murder of their sovereign Ferochser, were too wise to raise 
enemies unnecessarily; and Jey Sing, when he left the unhappy 

Delhi and Mathura. There is also an eqninoctial dial coustriicted on the terrace of 
the palace of Oodipur, and various instruments at Eutah and Boondi, especially an 
armillary sphere, at the former, of about five feet diameter, all in brass, gut up under 
the BChoIai'S of Jey Sing. 

Dr. Hunter gives a most interesting account of a young pundit, whom he found 
at Oojein, the grandson of one o£ the coadjutors of Jey Sing, who held the ofUce df 
JyotiihSae, or Astronomer-Koyal, and an estate of five thousand rupees annual, 
rent, both of which Ititle and estate) descended to this young man : but science fied 
with Jey Sing, and the barbarian Mahrattas had rendered his estate desolate and 
unproductive. He possessed, says Dr, H,, a thorough acquaintance with the Hindu 
astronomical science contained in the various Siddhatdas, and that not confined to 
the mechanical practice of rules, but founded on a geometrical knowledge of their 
demonstration. This inheritor of the mantle of Jey Sing died at Jeypur, soon after 
Dr. Hunter left Oojein, in A.D. 1793. 

• Scott, in hi^ excellent history of the successors of Arungtebe, gives a full 
account of this tragical eyept^ on which I have already touched in vol. I, p. 432. of thte' 
work; where I have given a literal tranelation of the autjogriyph letter Of BajgJoy 
fiing on the occasion. 
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monarch to his fate, retired to his hereditary domigions, devoting 
himself to his favourite pursuits, astronomy and history. He ap* 
pears to have eojoyed three years of uninterrupted quiet, taking 
no* part in tl>e struggles, which terminated, in A.D. 1721, witlK 
Mahomed Shah’s defeat of his rivals, and the destruction of the 
Syeds. At this period, Jey Sing was called from his philosophical 
pursuits, and appointed the king’s lieutenant for the provinces of 
Agra and Malwa in succession : and it was during this interval 
of comparative repose, that he erected those monuments which 
irradiate this dark epoch of the history of India.* Nor was ho 
blind to the inlciests of his nation or tlie honour of Amber, and his 
important office w as made siibaerviont to oblainiug the repeal of that 
disgraceful edict, jezeya, and authority to repress the infant power 
of the Jats, long a thorn in the side of Amber. But when, in A.D. 
1732, the Raja, once more lieutenant for Malwa, saw that it was 
in vain to attempt to cheek the Mahratta invasion, or to prevent 
the partition of the empire, he deemed himself justified in consult¬ 
ing the welfare of his own house. We know not what terms Jey 
Sing entered into with the Mahratta leader, Bajirow, who, by hia 
influence wa.s appointed Soobadar of Malwa; we may, however, 
imagine it was fnnn somo more powerful stimulant than the native 
historian of this period assigns, namely, “ a similarity of religion.” 
By this conduct, Joy Sing is said emphatically, by his own country¬ 
men, to have given the key of Hindustan to the Southron. The 
influence his character obtained, however, with the Mfihrattas was 
even useful to his sovereign, for by it he retavdod their excesses, 
which at length reached the capital. In a few years more (A.D. 
1730), Nadir Shah’s invasion took place, and the Rajpoots, wisidy 
alive to their own interests, remained aloof from a cau.se which 
neither valour nor wisdom could longer serve. They respected 
the emperor, but the system of government had long alienated 
these gallant supportem of the throne. We may exemplify the 
trials to which Rajpoot fidelity was exposed, by one of " the hun¬ 
dred and nine deeds of Jey Sing,” which will at the same time 
serve further to illustrate the position, that half the political and 
moral evils which have vexed the royal houses of Rajpootana, take 
their ris e from pol 3 *gamy, • 

• The Raja says Ihj finished his tables in A,D. 1728, and that he had ooeiipied 
mtnsalf seven years prevldiisly in the necessary observatioim ; in fact, the first quiet 
of Maiiomod tsh^’a reign*, ox indeed that India had known lor centuries. 
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Mahraja Bishen Sing had two sons, Jey Sing and Beejy Sing. 
Tlie mother of Beejy Sing, doubtful of hie safety, sent him to hep 
own family in Keechiwarra. When he had attained man’s estate, 
he was sent to court, and by bribes, chiefly of jewels presented ^by 
his mother, he obtained the patronage of Kumurodiu Khan, the • 
vizier. At first his ambition was limited to the demand of Busswa, 
one of the most fertile districts of Amber, as an appanage ; which 
being acceded to by his brother and sovereign, Jey Sing, he waa 
stimulated by his mother to make still higher demands, and to offer 
the sum of five crores of rupees and a contingent of five thousand 
liorse, if he might supplant his brother on the throne of Amber. 
The vizier mentioned it to the emperor, who asked what security 
he had for the fulfilment of the contract; the vizier offered his own 
guarantee, and the sunniids of Amber were actually preparing, 
which *were thus to unseat Jey Sing, when hia pngri hudtd bhae, 
Khandoran Khan, informed Kirparam, the Jeypur envoy at court, 
of what was going on. The intelligence produced consternation 
at Amber, since Kumurodiu was all-powerful. Jey Sing’s dejectiou 
became manifest on reading the letter, and he handed it to the 
coiifiilcntial Nazir, who remarked, “ it was au affair in which force 
could not be used, in which wealth was useless, and which must be 
decided by stratagem* alone; and that the conspiracy could be 
defeated only through the con.'^pirator. At the Nazir’s recommenda¬ 
tion he convened his principal chiefs, Mohun Sing, chief of the 
Nathaw'uts;f Deep Sing, Khombani, of Bhansko; Zoorawur Sing, 
Seoburunpota; Himraat Sing, Narooka; Koosul Sing of Jlinlaye; 
Bhojraj of Mozabad, and Futteb Sing of Ma<jli; and thus addressed 
them on the difficulties of his position: “ You placed me on the 
gadi of Amber; and my brother, who would be satisfied with 
Busswa, has Amber forced upon him by the Nawab Kuinurodin.” 
They advised him to be of good cheer, and they would manage 
the affair, provided he was sincere in assigning Busswa to hia 
brothflt. He made out the grant at the moment, ratified it with 
an oath, and presented it with full pow'ers to the chiefs to fl,ct for 

• Tho Nazir ia hero harping on tlie four predicaTnents, which (borrowed 

originally from Menu, and repeated by the grnat Rajpoot onwle, the bard Chand| 
govern all hnman events, sham, d&n, hhed, dind, ‘ arguments, gifts, stratagem, force.’ 

t He is the heseditary premier noble of this house, (as is Baloombra of Kfewar, 
and the Ahwa chief of Marwar), and is familiarly called the ‘ JPatsl of Amber.' 
His residence is Ohomoo. which is the place of rendezvous of thefemUiHty of Amber, 
whenever they league agmnst the sovereign, 
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him. The Paneh (council) of Amber sent their ministers to Beejy ' 
Sing, provided with all the necessary arguments j but the prince 
replied, he had no confidence in the promises 6* protestations of 
his brother. For themselves, and in the name of the barah kotri 
Aca (the twelve great families), they gave their 'seeta-ram* 
or security; adding that if Jey Sing swerved from his engagements, 
they were his, and would themselves place him on the ffadi of 
Amber. 

He accepted their interposition and the grant, which being 
explained to his patron, he was by no means satisfied; nevertheless 
he ordered Khandorau and Kirparam to accompany him, to see him 
inducted in his new appanage of Busswa. The chiefs, anxious- to 
reconcile the brothers, obtained Beejy Sing’s assent to a meeting, 
and as he declined going to Amber, Ohomoo was proposed and agreed 
to, but was afterwards changed to the town of Sauganair, six miles 
south-west of Jeypur, where Beejy Sing pitched his tents. As Jey 
Sing was quitting the durbar to give his brother the meeting, the 
Nazir entered with a message from the queen-mother, to know, ** why 
her eyes should not be blessed with witnessing the meeting and 
reconciliation of the two The Eaja referred the request to 

the chiefs, who said there could be no objection. 

The Nazir prepared the mahadole, with three hundred chariots 
for the females; but instead of the royal litter containing the 
queen-mother, it was occupied by Oogur Sen, the Bhatti chief, and 
each covered chariot contained two chosen Sillehposhiang, or men 
at arms. Not a soul but the Nazir and his master were aware of the 
treachery. The procession left the capital; money was scattered with 
profusion by the attendants of the supposed queen-mother, to 
the people who thronged the highways, rejoicing at the approaching 

conclusion of these fraternal feuds. 

A' messenger having brought the intelligence that the queen- 

ipother had arrived at the palace of Sauganair, the Baja and bis 
chiefs mounted to join her. The brothers first met and embraced, 
when Jey Sing presented the grant of Busswa, saying, with some 
warmth, that if his brother preferred ruling at Amber, be would 
abandon his birth-right wid take Busswa, Beejy Sing, overcome 
with this kindness, replied, that “ all his wants ^were satisfied.” 


• iialji is an epithet of endearmexit ofled by all classes of Hindus towaids their 
children, from the Sanscrit larlu, 
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‘Wliett the time to separate had arrived, the Nazir came into the 
ceiirt with a utesaage from the queen-mot.hei’, to say, that if the 
cliiefs would withdraw she would come and see her children, or that 
they might come to liter apartment. Jey Sing referred his mother’s 
wish to the chiefs, saying he had no will but theirs. Having ad- 
vLsed the brothers to wait on the queen-mother, they proceeded 
hand in baud to the interior of the mahl. Wlien arrived at the 
door, Jey Sing, taking his dagger from his ginlle, delivered it to an 
eunuch, saying, “ wlmt occasion for tliis here?” and Beejy Sing, not 
to be outdone in confidence, followed his example. As the Nazir 
closed the door, Beejy Sing found himself, not in the embrace of 
tlie queen-mother, but in llie iron gripe of the gigantic Bliatti, who 
instantly bound him hand and foot, and placing him in the rualMdole^ 
the mock female procession with their pristmor returned to Amber. 
In an hour, tidings were conveyed to Jey Sing of the prisoner 
being safely knlged in the castle, when lie rejoined the conclave 
of his chiefs; who on seeing him enter alone, attended by some of 
the ‘ men at arms,’ stared at each other, and asked “ what had 
become of Beejy Sing?”— Ilumara pait myn” ‘in my belly!’ was 
the reply. “ We are both the sons of Bisheu Sing, and I the eldest. 
If it is your wish that he should rule, then slay me and bring him 
forth. For you I have forfeited my faith, for should Beejy Sing 
have introduced, as assuredly he would, your enemies and mine, you 
must have perished.” Hearing this, tlie chiefs were amazed; but 
there was no remedy, and they left the palace in silence. Outside 
were encamped six thousand imperial horse, furnished by^ the vizier 
as the escort of Beejy Sing, whose commander demanded what had 
become of their trust. Jey Sing replied, “It was no affair of theirs,” 
and desired them to be gone, “ or he would request tlieir horses of 
them.” They had no alternative but to retrace their steps, and 
thus was Beejy Sing made prisoner.* 

Whatever opinion the moralist may attach to this specimen of ‘ 
“ the htfndred and nine goon" of the royal astronomer of Amber, 
which might rather be styled goona\ (vice) than (virtue), no 
one will deny that it was done in a most masterly manner, and 
where chul or stratagem is a necessary expedient, did honour to the 


* I have made a verbatim translation of this geen. 

This is a singular instance of making the privative au affix instead of profix; 
ihgoen, * without virtue,’ would be the common form. 
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tttkiits of Jey Sing and the Nazii, who alone, aay» th« »arFatiV6, 
trere accessary to the plot. In this instance, moreowr, it was 
perfectly justifiable; fbr with the means and influence of the rizier 
to support him, Beejy Sing must, sooner or latter, have supplanted 
his brother. The fate of Beejy Sing is not stated. 

The Cuchwaha state, as well as its capital, owes every tbkig^ to 
Jey Sing: before his time, it had little political weight beyond that 
which it acquired from the personal character of its princes,'aud 
their estimation at the Mogul court. Yet, notwithstanding the 
intimate connexion which existed between the Amber Rajaeand 
the imperial family, from Baber to Arungzebe, their patrimonial 
estates had been very little enlarged since Pujoon, the cotemporary 
of the last Rajpoot emperor of Delhi. 'Nor was it till the troubles 
which ensued on the demise of Arungzebe, when the empire was 
eventually partitioned, that Atnber was entitled to the name of a 
raj. During those troubles, Jey Sing’s power, as the hiugs lieute¬ 
nant in Agra, which embraced his hei’editary domaius, gave him 
ample opportunity to enlarge and consolidate his territory. The 
manner in which he possessed himself of the independent districts 
of Deoti and Rajore, affords an additional insight into the national 
character, and that of this prince. 

At the accession of Jey Sing, the r<y of Amber consisted only 
of the thr'?e pergwinas or districts of Amber, Deosah, and Bussao; 
the western tracts had been sequestmted, and added to the royal 
domains attached to Ajmere. The Shekhavati confederation was 
superior to, and independent of, the parent state, whose boundaries 
Were as fbllows. The royal t/mnna (garrison) of Chatsoo, to the 
south; those of Saiubhur to the west, and Hastioab to the north-west j 
while to the east, Deosah and Bussao formed its frontier. The 
kotribnnds, as they denominate the twelve great feudalities, possessed 
but very slender domains, and were held chei^ the great vassals 
*ef Mewar, of whom the Saloombra chief was esteemed, even by the 
first Pesbwa, as the equal of the prince of the Ouchwshas. 

Rajore was a city of great antiquity, the capital of a petty 
state called Deoti, ruled by a chief of the Birgoojur tribe, descenci-' 
ed: like the Ouchwahas, from Rama, but through Lao, the elder son. 
The Biigoojurs of Rajore had obtained celebrity amongst t^re 
more tpodem l^jpoots, by their invincible repugnance to matritnonial 
alliance with the Mahomedans j and wlulethe Qachwahaareltha 
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cbgTfuiing example, and by so doiug eventually raised themselves to 
affluenoe, the Birgoojur * conquerecJ reuowu in tlje song of the bard/ by 
performing the saka in defence of his honour. While, therefore, 
Sowae Jey Sing ruled as a viceroy over kingdoms, the Birgoojur was 
serving with his contingent with the Byrne, and at the period in 
question, in Ant^heher, on the Ganges. When ab.sent on duty, the 
safety of Bajore depended on his younger brother. One day, while 
preparing for the chase of the wild boar, he became so impatient for 
his dinner, that his sister-iu-law remarked, “ one would suppose you 
were going to throw a lance at Jey Sing, you are in such a hurry.” 
This was touching a tender subject, for it will be recollected that the 
first territory in the plains obtained by the Cuchwalias, on their 
migration from Nurwar, was Deosah, a Birgoojur possession. “ By 
I'hakoor-ji (the Lord), I shall do so, ere I eat from your hands again,” 
was the'fierce reply. With ten horsettien he left Rajore, and took 
post under the dhoolkote, or ‘ mud walls,' of Amber. But weeks and 
months fled ere he found an opportunity to execute his threat; he 
gradually sold all his horses, and was obliged to dismiss his attend¬ 
ants. Still he lingered, and sold his clothes, and all his mrms, 
except bis spear; he had been three days without food, when he sold 
htdf his turban for a meal. That day, Jey Sing left the castle by 
the road called mora, a circuitous path to avoid a hill He was in 
his Bookhaaun j* as he passed, a spear was delivered, which Ua^ed 
in the corner of the litter. A hundred swords flew out to slay the 
assassin ; but the Baja called aloud to take him alive, and carry him 
to Amber. When brought before him and asked who he was, and 
the cause of such an act, he boldly replied, “ 1 am the Deoti Birgoo- 
juT, and threw the spear at you merely from some words with my 
Bhabee ; either kill or release me.” He related how long he had lain 
in wait for him, and added, that ” had he not been four days without 
food, the spear woul4 have done its duty.” Jey ^ing, with politic 
xaagnaoimity, freed him from restraint, gave him a horse and dre3% 
of honour {kkelaJt), and sent him, escorted by fifty horse, in safety to 
Bajore. Having told bis adventure to his sister-in-law, she replied, 
** you have wounded Hie envenomed snake, and have given, water 
to Hie state of Bajore.” She knew that a pretext,alone was want¬ 
ing to Jey Sing, and this was now unhappily given. With the 


A litter, literally • seat (<*«««) of ease (woM}.’ 
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advice of the eUerit, the females and children were sent to the' 
Raja at Anopshelier,* and the castles of Deoti and Rajore were 
prepared for the storm. 

On the third day after the occurrence, Jey Sing, in a full 
meeting of his chiefs, related the circumstance, and held out the 
heera against Deoti; but Mohnn Sing of Chomoo warned his 
prince of the risk of such an attempt, as the Birgoojur chief was 
not only estimated at court, but then served with his contingent. 
This opinion of the chief noble of Amber alarmed the assembly, 
and none were eager to seek the dangerous distinction. A month 
passed, and war against Deoti was again proposed; but none of the 
KotribiimU seeming inclined to oppose the opinion of their ostensible 
head, Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota^ the chieftain of one hundred and 
fifty vassals, accepted the heera, when five thousand horse were 
ordered to assetnhle under his command. Hearing that the Bir- 
g«>oJur had left Rajore to celebrate the festival of Gungore, he 
moved towards hitii, sending on some messengers with “ the com¬ 
pliments of Futteh Sing Bunbeerpota, and that he was at hand.” 
The young Birgoojur, who, little expecting any hostile visitation, 
was indulging during this festive season, put the heralds to death, 
and with bis companions, cumplcfely taken by surpri.so, was in turn 
cut to pieces by the Jeypur troop.s. Thu Rani of Rajore was the 
sister of tlm Ciichwaha chief of Chomoo: she wa.s about giving a 
pledge of adection to her absent lord, wlion Rajore was surpised and 
taken. Addiossing the victor, Futteh Sing, she said, “Brother, 
give me the gift {dan) of my womb;” but suddenly recollecting 
that her own unwise speech had occasioned this loss of her child's 
inheritance, exclaiming, “Why should I preserve life to engender 
feuds T she sheathed a daggar in her bosom and expired. The 
heads of the vanquished Birgoojurs were tied up in handkerchiefs, 
and suspending them from their saddle-horses, the victors returned 
*to their prince, who sent f<‘r that of his intended as.sassin, the young 
Birgoojur ebieffain. As soon as Mohun Sing recognized ^le feat¬ 
ures of his kin.srnan, the tears poured down his face. Jey Sing, 
recollecting the advice of this, the first noble of his court, which 
delayed his revenge a whole month, called his grief treason, and 
upbraided him, saying, “ when the spear was lev^elled for my de- 

Ih« desoendanta of this chkftaiu still occupy lands at Anopshaher. 
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ertrntjtioT), no tear fell.” He sequestrated Chomoo^ and banished 
him from Dhoondar: the chief found refuge with the Bana at Oodipur. 

“ Thus (says the manuscript) did Jey Sing dispossess the Birgoojur 
of Deoti and Rsjore, which were added to his dominions: they 
embraced all the tract now called Macherri.”* 

Amongst the foibles of Jey Sing’s character was his partiality 
to " strong drink.” What this beverage was, whether the juice of 
the madhu (mead), or the essence (arac) of rice, the traditional 
chronicles of Amber do not declare, though they mention frequent 
appeals from Jey Sing drunk, to Jey Sing sober: one anecdote has 
already been relatedf 

In spite of his many defects, Jey Sing’s name is destined to 
descend to posterity as one of the most remarkable men of his age 
and nation. 

tlntil Jey Sing’s time, the palace of Amber, built by the great 
Raja Maun, inferior to many private houses in the new city, was 
the cliief royal residence. Tlie Mirza Raja made several additions 
to it, but these were trifles compared with tlie edifice added]: by 
Sowae Jey Sing, wliich has made the residence of the Cuchwaha 
princes as celebrated as tho.se of Booudi or Oodipur, or, to borrow 
a more appropriate comparison, the Kremlin at Moscow. It was 
in S. 1784 (A.D. 172S) that he laid the foundation of Joypur, Raja 
Mull was the rtiomheb, Kirparam tho stationary vakeel at Delhi, 
and Boodh Sing Khombani, with the oordoo, or royal camp, in the 
Dekhau : all eminent men. The po.siUou he chose for the new 
capital enabled him to connect it with the ancient castle of Amber, 
situated upon a peak at the apex of the re-entering autde of the 
range called KhuU-kho; a strong circumvallation enclosed the 
gorge of the mountain, and was carried over the crest of the hills, 
on either side, to unite with the castle, whilst all the adjoining 
passes were strongly fortified. 

The sumptuary laws which he endeavoured to establish through¬ 
out ^Biijpootana for the regulation of marriages, in order to check 

' 

• Rajqre is rotcemed a pkeo of great antiquity, and the chief seat of th- Bir- 
gooinr tribe for ages, a tribe mentioned with high respect in the works of the bard 
Chund, and celebrated iu the wars of Prithwiraj, 1 sent a party to Bajore in 1813 
t Annate of Marwar, Vol. Jl. p. 120. 

t 'I’lie maiyjscript* says, *’On the spot where theJey Sing erected the three 
mahU, and excavated the tank called the he erected other edifices.” As 

Hindu princes nerer throw down the works of their predecessors, this means that he 
added greatly to the old palace. 
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tbose^avisli expenses that led to infanticide and $atU, will be agdki 
called fcrth when the time is ripe for the abolition of all such un* 
hallowed acts. For this end, search should be made for the historical 
legends called the ‘ hundred and nine acts,’ in the archives of 
Jejpur, to which ready access could be obtained, tmd which 
should be ransacked fur all the traces of this great man' 
mind.* Like all Hindus, he was tolerant; and a Brahmin, a Maho> 
medan, or a Jain, were alike certain of patronage. The Jains 
enjoyed his peculiar estitnation, from the superiority of their 
knowledge, and he is said to have been thoroughly conversant both in 
their doctrines aii\i their histories. Vidliyadbur, one of his chief 
coadjutors in his astronomical pursuits, and whose genius planned the 
city of Jeypiir, was a Jain, and claimed spiritual decent from the 
celebrated Hemacharya, of Nehrvalla, minister and spiritual guide 
of his naitie.stike, the great Sidraj Jey Sing.f 

Amongst the vanities of the founder of Amber, it is said that 
ke intended to gnt up the ceremony of the aswameda ynga, <x 
' sacrifice of the hor.se,’ a rite which his research into the traditions 
of bis nation must have informed him had entailed destruction 
on all who had attempted it, from the days of Janmeja the Pandu, 
to Jeychund, the last llajpoot monarch of Oanouj. It was a virtual 
asssumption of univers!:^l supremacy; and although, perhaps, in 
virtue of hw office, its tlie satrap of Delhi, the horse dedicated to 
the sun might hare wandered unmolested on the banka of the 
Ganges, he would most assuredly have found his way into a llalitore 
stable had he roamed in the direction of the desert: or at the risk 
both of jgva and gadi (life and throne), the Hara would have seiztjd 
him, had he fancied the pastures of the Gliumbul. J He erected 
a sacrificial hall of much beauty and splendour, whose columns atid 
ceilings were covered with plates of silver; nor is it imf)robahle 
that the steed, emblematic of Surga, may have been led round the 
hall, and afterwards sacrificed to the solar divinity. The Yugmla of 
Jey Sing, one of the great ornaments of the city, was, bonrever, 
stripped of its rich decoration by his profligate descendant, the 

* By such resisarohe* we should in all probability recover thos6 eketehas of 
awdent hfatory of the varioot dymstiw of Rajpootana, which he is said tohai^el oclleet^ 
with grtiat paius and labour, aud the genealogies of the old races, under the title* of 
BajitvetU and Rjjj Taringini: besides, the astronomical works, seiiher originalof 
translalaons, such as were collected by Jey Sing, would be a real gift to scieiiCe. 

T He rolled from 8.1 iso td B. fSOl, A.D. 10!M>1!45. 

, I See Vol. 1, p. 82. for a description of the rite of 
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late Juggut Slug, who had not the grace even of Rehoboana, to 
replace them with inferior ornaments ; and the noble treasures of 
learning which Jey Sing had collected from every quarter, the 
accumulated results of his own research and that of his predecessors, 
were divided into two portions, and one-half was given to a common 
prostitute, the favotirite of the day. The must remarkable MSS. 
were, till lately, hawking about Jeypur. 

Sowae Jey Sing died in S. 1799 (A.D. 174f3), having ruled 
forty-four years. Three of his wives and several concubines ascend¬ 
ed his funeral pyre, on which science expired with him. 


CHAPTER HI, 

Ihe Rajpoot hagve.—Aggrandizement of Amber.—JHesuri Sing 
succeeds.—Intestine tronhles produced hj polygamy.—Madhu Sing. 
—The fats.—Their Rajas .— Violation of the Amber territory by 
the .Tats. — Battle.—Rise of Macherri.—Decline of the Cuchwaha 
power after ike death of Madhu Sing.—Pritlmi Sing ,— 

Pratap Sir^.—Intrigues at his court .— The stratagems of 
Khooshialiram, and the Macherri chief.—Death of Feeroz the 
ioteVoSkO, paramour of the Pat-Rani.—Broils wUh the Mahrattas.'^ 
Pratap attains majority, and gains the victory of Tonga.—Hie 
diffictdties.—Exactions of the Mahrattas,—-Juggnt Sing.—His 
follies and despicable character.—Makes Ras-caphoor, his concu¬ 
bine, queen of half Anber.—Project to depose him prevented by a 
timely sacrifice.—Mohun Sing elected his successor. 

The league formed at this time by the three chief powers of 
Bajpootaha has already been noticed in the annals of Mewar. Tt 
waa one of self-preservation; and while the Rah tores added, to 
Maiwar hrom Guazerat, the Cuchwahas consolidated all the dlistiiets 
.in tbeir ne^bbourhood under Amber. The Sbekbavati federation 
was eom^lled to become tributary, and but for the rise of the' Jats, 
the state of J^fwtr weu^ have extended from the lake of Sambhnr 
the Jumna. 

Eesuri Sing succeeded to a well-defined territory, heaps of 
treasure, an e&ient ministry, and a good array; hut the seeds 
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of destruction lurked in tlie spcial edifice so lately raised, and po¬ 
lygamy was again the immediate agent. Eesuri Sing was the * 
successor of Jey Sing, according to the fixed laws of primogeniture; 
but Madliu Sing, a younger sou, born of a princess of Mewar, 
possessed conventional rights which vitiated those of birth. These 
have already been disctissed, as well as their disastrous issue to the 
unfortunate Eesuri Sing, who was not calculated for the times, being 
totally deficient in that nervous eneigy of character; without which 
a Ibijpoot prince can enforce no respect. His condnot on the Abdalli 
invasion a<luiitted the con.struction of cowardice, though his retreat 
from the field of battle, wheii the commauder-iu-cliief, Kumurodin 
Khan, was killed, might have been ascribed to political motives, 
were it not recorded that his own wife received liim with gibes and 
reproaches. Tliore is every appearance of Jey Sing having repented 
of his engagement on obtaining the hand of the Seesodia princess, 
DfUiudy, that her issue should succeed, as he had in his life time 
given an appaunge unusually large to Madhu Sing, viz. the four 
pergnnnahs of Tonk, Rampiu’a, Phaggi, and Malpura. The Rana 
also, who supported his nephew’s claims, assigned to him the rich 
fief of Rampnra Bhanpiira in Mewar, which as well as Tonk Ram- 
pura, constituting a petty sovereignty, were, with eighty-four lakhs 
(£840,000 sterling), eventually made over to Holcar for supporting 
his claims to the * cushion’ of Jeypur. The consequence of this 
barbarous intervention in the inter-national quarrels of the Rajpoots 
annihilated the certain prospect they Lad of national independence, 
on the breaking up of the empire, and subjected them to a thraldom 
still more degrading, from which a chance of redemption is now 
offered to them. 

Madhu Sing, on his accession, displayed great vigour of mind, 
and though faithful to his engagements, he soon shewed the Mah- 
rattas he would admit of no protracted interference in his affairs'; 
an^ had not the rising power of the Juts distracted his attention 
and divided his resources, he would, had his life been prolonge**^, in 
conjunction with the Rahtores, have completely humbled their power. 
But this near enemy embarrassed all his plans. Althfiugh the 
history of the Jats is now well known, it may not be impertiaenti 
shortly to commemorate the rise of a power, which, «from a rustic'^ 
oonditioB, in little more ’than half a century was able to bafile the 
,^mies of Britain, led by the most popular commauder it ever had 
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la th© East; for till the siege of Bhurtpur the name of Lake was 
, always coupled with victory. 

The Jats* are a branch of the great Getic race, of which enough 
has been said in various parts of this work. Though reduced from 
the rank they once had amongst the ‘ thirty-six royal races/ they 
appear never to have renounced the love of independence, which 
they contested with Cyrus in their original haunts in Sogdiana. 
The name of the Cincinnatus of the Jats, who abandoned his 
plotjgh to lead his countrymen against their tyrants, was Chooramun. 
Taking advantage of the sanguinary civil wars amongst the successors 
of Arungzebe, they erected petty castles in the villages (whose lands 
they cultivated) of Thoon and Sinsini, and soon obtained the 
distinction of kmzaks, or ‘ robbers/ a title which they were not slow 
to merit, by their inroads as far as the royal abode of Ferochser. 
The'Syeds, then in power, commanded Jey Sing of Amber to attack 
them in their strong-holds, and Thoon and Sinsini were simultane¬ 
ously invested. But the Jats, even in the very infancy of their 
power, evinced the same obstinate skill in defending mud walls, 
which in later times gained them so much celebrity. The royal 
astronomer of Amber was foiled, and after twelve months of toil, 
was ingloriously compelled to raise both sieges. 

Not long after this event, Buddun Sing, the younger brother 
of Chooramun, and a joint proprietor of the land, was for some 
misconduct placed in restraint, and had remained so for some years, 
when, through the intercession of Jey Sing and the guarantee of 
the other Bhomia Jats, he was liberated. His first act was to fly 
to Amber, and to bring its prince, at the head of an army, to invest 
Thoon, which, after a gallant defence of six months, surrendered 
and was razed to the ground. Chooramun and his son, Mohkura Sing, 
effected their escape, and Buddun Sing was proclaimed chief of the 
Jats,. and installed, as Raja, by Jey Sing, in the town of De^, 
destined also in after times to have its share of fame. 

iiBuddun Sing had a numerous progeny, and four of his sons 
obtained notoriety, vis. SoorajmuU, Subharam, Pratap Sipg, apd 
Beernara^n. Buddun Sing subjected several of the royal districts 
to his authority. He abdicated his power in favour of hia elder son, 

• It has been 8eei\ how the Yaflu-Bbatti princes, when they, fell from their rank 
of Rajpoots, asstiiued that of Jits, or Jats, who are assuredly a mixture of the Raj- 
iipopt and Yuti, Jit, pr Qete races, l^ep. 251. 
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Soorajmull, having in tbe first instance assigned the district of Wayr, 
on which he had constrncfeed a fort, to his son Pratap. 

Soorajmull inherited all the,turbulence and energy requisite to 
carry on the plans of his predecessors. His first act was to dispossess 
a relative, named Raima, of the castle of Bhurtpnr, afterwards 
the celebrated capital of the Jats. In the year S. 1820 (A.D. 1764), 
S(M>rajninll carried his audacity so far as to make an attempt upon 
the imperial city; but here his career was cut short by a party of 
Baloch horse, who slew him while enjoying the chase. He had five 
sons, viz. Jowahir Sing, Ruttun Sing, Newul Sing, Nahur Sing, 
Runjeet Sing, and also an adopted son, named Hurdeo Buk.sh, picked 
up while hunting. Of these five sons, the first two were by a wife 
of the Koormi* tribe; the third was by a wife of the Malin, or 
horticultural class; while the others were by Jatni's, or women of his 
own race. 

Jowahir Sing, who succeeded, was the contemporary of Raja Madhu 
Sing, whose reign in Jeypur we have just reached ; and to the Jat’s 
determination to measure swords with him were owing, not only the 
frustration of his schemes for humbling the Mahratta, but the dis¬ 
memberment of the country by the defection of the chief of Macherri. 
Jowahir Sing, in A.H. 1182, having in vain solicited the district of 
Karnona, manifested his resentment by instantly marcliing through 
the Jeypur territories to the sacred lake of Poshkur, without any 
previous intimation. He there met Raja Beejy Sing of Marwar, 
who, in spite of his Jat origin, condescended to “ exchange turbans,’* 
the sign of friendship and fraternal adoption. At this period, Madhu 
Sing’s health was on tbe decline, and his counsels were guided by 
two brothers, named Hursae and Goorsae, who represented the 
insulting conduct of the Jat and required instmetions. They were 
commanded to address hina a letter warning him not to return 
through the territories of Amber, and the chiefs were desired to 
assemble their retainers in order to punish a repetition of the insult. 
But the Jat, who had determined to abide the consequenbes,^aid 
no regard to the letter, and returned homewards by the same route. 
Tlus was a justifiable ground of quarrel, and the uuited K&tHbtmd» 
inarched to the encounter, to maintain the pretensions of their 
equestrian order against the plebeian Jat A desf^rate conflicts. 

* 1'he Koormi (the KoolmH of the Dekhan) is perhft|i» the nK»tnBi»er 6 e 0 , 2 MKt 
m the Jats, of all the aggjicuitaralchtfseB, 
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enstted, which, ■ though it terminated in favotil* of thie Cuchwahas, 
and in the flight of the leaded of the Jats, proved destructive to 
Amber, in^the loss of almost every chieftaiu of note.* 

This battle was the indirect cause of the formation of Macheryi 
into an independent state, which a few words will explain. Pratap 
Sing, of the Narooka clan, held the fief of Macherri; for some fault 
he was banished the country by Madhu Sing, and fled to Jowahir 
Sing, from whom he obtained airna (sanctuary), and lands for his 
maintenance. The ex-chieftain of Macherri had, as conductors 
of his household affairs and his agents at court, two celebrated men, 
Ehooshialiramf and Nuiidram, who now sitared his exile amongst 

Jats. Though enjoying protection uud hospitality at Bhurtpur, 
they did not the less feel the national insult, in that the Jat should 
dar^ ,thu8 unceremoniously to traverae their country. Whether 
the chief saw in this juncture an opening for reconciliation with his 
liege lord, or that a pure spirit of patriotism alone influenced him, 
he abandoned the place of refuge, and ranged himself at his old 
post, under the standard of Amber, on the eve of the battle, to the 
gaining of which he contributed not a little. For this opportune 
act of loyalty his past errors were forgiven, and Madhu Sing, who 
only survived that battle four days, restored him to his favour and 
his fief of Macherri. 

Madhu Sing died of a dysentery, afte^ a rule of seventeen 
years. Had he been spared, in all human probability he would 
have repaired the injurious effects of the contest which gave him 
the gadi of Amber; but a minority, and its accustomed anarchy, 
made his death the point from which the Cuchwaha power declined. 
He built several cities, of which that called after him Madhupur, 
near the celebrated fortress of Riuthumbor, the most secure of the 


* Haying given a slight sketch of tho origin of the Jats, I may here CH>neiade it. 

Battan Sing, the brother of Jowahir, succeeded him, Hu was assassitiated by a 
Qosen Brahmin from Biudi’abund, who had undertaken to teacli the Jat jmince* the 
traniroatatioii of metals, and had obtained contiiderable sums oh picieuce of preparing 
the process. Finding the day arrive on which he was to commence opei^tfons, and 
. which would reveal his imposture, he had no way of escape but by apply} tig Uie 
knife to dupe. Kesuri Sing, an infant, succeeded, under the guardiaoahip of. his 
uncle, Newul Sing. Eunjeet Sing succeeded him, a name renownefl for the defence 
.Bhurtpur against Lord* Lake. He died A.D, 1815, and Waft succeeded by the 
eldest of four sons, viz. Rtmdheer Sing, Baldeo Sing, Hutfieo Sing, and Lnchmuu 
«i^ing, Tbe infant son of llundheer succeeded, under the tutelage of nis uncle to 
remove whom the British army destroyed Bhurtpur, which plundered it of Its wealth, 
both public and private. 

T Father of two men scarcely less celebrated than himself, Ohdiforbimj and 
SdolutBam. 
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oommercial cities of Bajwarra, is the most remarkable. He inherited 
no small 'portion of his father’s love of science, which continued to 
make Jejpur the resort of learned men, so as to eclipse even the 
sacred Benares. 

Prithi Sing II., a minor, succeeded, under the guardianship of 
the mother of his younger brother, Pratap. The queen-regent, a 
Chondawutni, was of an ambitious and resolute character^ but 
degrated by her paramour, Feeroz, a Feelban, or ‘ elephant-driver,* 
whom she made member of her council, which disgusted the chiefs, 
who alienated tbt.uiselves from court and remained at their estates. 
Determined, however, to dispense with their aid, she entertained 
a mercenary army under the celebrated Umbaji, with which she 
enforced the collection of the revenue. Arut Ram was at this 
period the Dewan, or prime miuLiter, and Khooshialiram Bora, a 
name afterwards conspicuous in the politics of this* court, was 
associated in the ministry. But though these men were of the 
highest order of talent, their influence was neutralized by that of 
the, Feelban, who controlled both the regent Rani and the state. 
Matters remained in this humiliating posture during nine years, 
when Prithi Sing died through a fall from his horse, though not 
without suspicious that a dose of poison accelerated the vacancy 
of the gadi, which the Itaui desired to see occupied by her 
own sou. The scandalous chronicle of that day is by no means 
tender of the reputation of Madhu Sing’s widow. Having a direct 
interest in the death of Prithi Sing, the laws of common 
sense were violated in appointing her guardian, notwithstanding 
her claims as Fid Rani, or chief queen of the deceased. Prithi 
Sing, though he never emerged from the trammels of minority and 
the tutelage of the Chondawutni, yet contracted two marriages, 
one Avith Bikaner, the other with Kishengurh. By the latter he 
had a son, Maun Sing. Every court in Rajpootana has its pretender, 
and young Maun was long the bugbear to the court of Ajpber. 
He was removed secretly, on his father’s death, to the maternal roof 
at Kishengurh; but as this did not offer sufficient security, bo was 
sent to Siudia’s camp, and has ever since lived on the bounty of the 
Mahralta chief at Gwalior.* 

--•_ 

* ^wo OT three timeB he hiwd a chance’of being placed on the gad* (vide letter 
of Besideni with SJindia to Oovemment, 27tu March 1812), which asauredly 
^oaght to:,'he his: once, aboht 1810, when the nobles of Jeypur were disgusted with 
the Ubetlme Joggui biugj ahd ai^in, upon the death of dissolute prince, iB> 
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Pratap Sing was immediately placed upon the ^adi by the queen 
regent, his mother, and her council, consisting of the Feelban, and 
Khooshialiram, who had now received the title of Eaja, and the rank 
of prime minister. He employed the power thus obtained to^ 
supplant his rival Feeroz, and the means he adopted established the 
independence of his old master, the chief of Macherri. This chief 
was the only one of note who absented himself from the ceremony of 
the installation of his sovereign. He was countenanced by the 
minister, whose plan to get rid of his rival was to create as much 
confusion as possible. In order that distress might reach the court, 
he gave private instructions that the zemindars should withhold their 
payments ; but these minor stratagems would have been unavailing, 
had he not associated in his schemes the last remnants of power 
about the Mogul throne. Nujif Khan was at this time the imperial 
commander, who, aided by the Mahrattas, proceeded to expel the 
Jats from the city of Agra. He then attacked them in their strong¬ 
hold of Bhurtpur. Newul Sing was then the chief of the Jats. The 
Macherri chief saw in the last act of expiring vigour of the 
imperialists an opening for the furtherance of his views, and he united 
his troops to those of Nnjif Khan. This timely succour, and his 
subsequent aid in defeating the Jats, obtained for him the title of 
Bao Baja, and a summd for Macherri, to hold direct of the crown. 
Khooshialiram, who, it is said, chalked out this coiu'se, made his 
old master’s success the basis of his own operations to supplant the 
Feelban. Affecting the same zeal that he recommended to the 
chief of Macherri, he volunteered to join the imperial standard 
with all the forces of Amber. The queen regent did not oppose the 
Bhora's plan, but determined out of it still higher to exalt her 
favourite: she put him at the head of the force, which post the 
minister had intended for himself. This exaltation proved his ru|n. 
Feeroz, in command of the Amber army, met the Bao Baja of 
Macherig on equal terms iu the tent of the imperial commander. * 
Foiled in these schemes of attaining the sole control of afi^irs, 
through tbe^measure adopted, the Macherri chief, at the instigation 
of his associate, resolved to accomplish his objects by less justifiable 
n^ns. He sought the friendship of the Feelban, aud so successfully 

1820. The last occasion presented a fit occasion for his accession; bat the British 
Oovemment were then the arbitrators, and I donbt moch if his elaisos were disclosed 
to it, or understood by those who had the decision of the qaestion, which nearly 
^iainatedia a oml war. 
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ingratiated himself in bis confidence jts to administ^ A doli4 of 
poison to him, and in cordnnctiou with the Bhora succeeded to the 
charge of the gavernmeut of Amber. The regent queen soon folloWf 
ed the Feelbau, and Baja Pratap was yet too young to guide the 
state vessel without aid. The Kao Raja and the Bhora, ali!^e 
ambitious, soon quan’elled, and a division of the imperialists, under 
the celebrated Hainadan Khan, w as called in by the Bhora. Then 
followed those interminable broils which brought in the Mahrattas. 
Leagues were formed with them against the imperialists one day, 
and dissolved the next; and this went on until the majority of 
Pratap, who determined to extricate himself from bondage, and 
formed that league, elsewhere mentioned, which ended in the 
glorious victory of Tonga, and for a time the expulsion of all their 
enemies, whether imperial or Mahrattas. 

To give a full narrative of the events of this reign, would he 
to recount the history of the empire in its expiring moments. 
Throughout the twenty-five years’ rule of Pratap, he and his country 
underwent many vicissitudes. He was a gallant prince, and not 
deficient in judgment; hut neither gallantry nor prudence could 
successfully apply the resources of bis petty .state against its numer¬ 
ous predatory foes and its internal dissensions. The defection of 
Macherri was a .serious blow to Jeyptm, and the necessary subsiiiies 
soon lightened the hoard.s accumulated by his predecessors. Two 
payments to the Mahrattas took away eighty lakhs of rupees 
(£800,000); yet such was the mass of treasure, notwithstanding the 
enormous sums lavished by Madhu Sing for the support of his 
claims, besides those of the regency, that Pratap expended iu 
charity alone, on the victory of Tonga, A,D. 1789, the sum of 
twenty-four lakhs, or a quarter of a million sterling. 

In A.D. 1791, after the suh-sequent defeats at Patun, and the 
disruption of the alliance with the Rahtores, Tukaji Holcar invaded 
Jeypur, and extorted an annual tribute, which was afterwards trans¬ 
ferred to Ameer Khan, and continues a permanent incumbramse 
on the resources of Jeypur. From this period to A,D» 1803, thu 
year of Pratap’s death,, his country was alternately^desolated by 
Sindia’s armies, under Pe Boigne or Perron, and the other hordes of 
robbers, who frequently contested with each other the possesion 
of the spoils. ^ 

Juggut Sing succeeded in A.D. 1803, and ruled for seyeuteen 
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y%ta[9, with the disgraceful distinctioD of being the moAt dissolute 

jwinoe of his race or of his age. The eveots with which his reign is 

crowded would fill volumes were they worthy of being recorded. 

foreign invasions, cities besieged, capitulations and war-cOntributions, 

occasional acts of heroism, when the invader forgot the point of 

honour, court intrigues, diversified, not unfrequeutly, by an appeal 

to the sword or dagger, even in the precincts of the court. Some 

times the daily journals (ahhars) disseiniiiatod the scandal of the 

rotpw/a (female apartments), the follies of the libertine prince with 

his concubine lias-caphaor, or even less worthy objects, who excluded 

from the nuptial couch his lawful mates of tlie noble blood of Joda, 

or Jessa, the Rah tores and Bhattis of the desert. We shall not 

disgrace these annals with the history of a life which discloses not 

one redoetuiug virtue amhlst a cluster of eifouuaate vices, including 
^ • ___ __ 
the rankest, in the opinion of a Rajpoot—cowardice. The black 

traneuctiou respecting the princess of Oodipur has already been 
related which covered him with disgrace, and inflicted a greater 
loss,. in his estimation, even than that of character—a million 
sterling. The treasures of the Jey-Mindra were rapidly dis¬ 
sipated, to the grief of those faithful hereditary guardians, the 
Mit'.enas of Kalikho, some of whom committed suicide rather 
than see these sacred deposits squandered on their prince’s un¬ 
worthy pursuits. The lofty walls which surrouuded the beautiful 
city of Jey Sing were insulted by every marauder; commerce was 
interrupted, and agriculture rapidly declined, partly from insecurity, 
but still more from the perpetual exactions of his minions. One 
day a tailor* ruled the councils, the next a Baniah, who might be 
succeeded by a Brahmin, and each had in turn the honour of ele¬ 
vation to the donjon keep of Nahrgurh, the castle where criminals 
are confined, overlooking the city. The feodal chiefs held both his 
authority and his person in uttur contempt, and the pranks he 
played with the ‘ Essence Camphor’ {ra$-(xiplioor),f at one time 
led to "serious thoughts of deposing him; which project,^ 
when near maturity, was defeated by transferring “ this qu^n 
of half of Aifiber,” to the prison of Nahrgurh. In the height of 

• Rotji Khaivag was a tailor by birth, and, I believe, had in early life exsto'sed 
thodhade,, was, however, amongst the Mmstdiehe. or privy counclllois of Juggttt 
sing, and (I think) one of the ambassadors sent to treat with l^rdLake. 

t Sm-eaphmtr^ I am aware, means *oorro8ive sublimate,^ bat itmayiidsobs 
iate^tpreted ‘ essence of camphor,* 
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hk passion for tbis Islamite concubine, be formally iBstalle.d hisr 
as queen of half his dominions, and actually conveyed to .her in 
gift a moiety of the personalty of the crown, even to the invaluable 
library of the illustrious Jey Sing, which was despoiled, and its 
treasures distributed amongst her base relations. The Baja even, 
struck coin in her name, and not only rode with her on the same 
elephant, but demanded from his chieftains those forms of reverence 
towards her, which were paid only to his legitimate queens. This 
their pride could not brook, and though the Dewau, or prime minis¬ 
ter, Misr Sheouarain, albeit a Brahiuiu, called her " daughter,” the 
brave Oharid Sing of Doonee indignantly refused to take part in 
any ceremony at which she was present. This contumacy was 
punished by a mulct of £20,000, nearly four years’ revenue of the 
fief of Doonee ! 

Menu allows that sovereigns may be deposed, and the aristocracy 
of Amber had ample justification for such an act. But unfortunately 
the design became known, and some judicious friend, as a salvo for 
the Raja’s dignity, propagated a report injurious to the fair fame of 
his Aspasia, which he affected to believe ; a mandate issued for the 
sequestration of her property, and her incarceration in the castle allotted 
to criminals. There she was lost sight of, and Juggut continued to 
dishonour the gadi of Jey Sing until his death, on a day held espe¬ 
cially sacred by the Rajpoot, the 21st of December 1818, the winter 
solstice, when, to use their own metaphorical language, “ the door of 
heaven is reopened.” 

Baja Juggut Sing left no issue, legitimate or illegitimate, and 
no provision had been made for a successor during his life. But as 
the laws of Rajpootana, political or religious, admit of no interregnum, 
and the funereal pyre must be lit by an adopted child if there be no 
natural issue, it wa.s necessary at once to inaugurate a successor; 
and the choice fell on Mohun Sing, son of the ex-prince of Nurwar. 

• As this selection, in opposition to the established rules of auccessiott, 
would, but for a posthumous birth, have led to a civil war, may be 
proper to touch briefly upon the subject of heirs presumptive ip 
Rajpootana, more especially those of Jeypur: the want of eyact 
knowledge respecting this point, in those to whom its political rolai* 
tions with us were at that time entrusted, might ha^e had the 
injurious effects on the British chai^ter. To set this in its proper 
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shail explain the principles of the alliance which rendered 
(Jeypur a tributary of Britain. 


CHAPTER IV. 

Jerfpnr ike taut o f tke Rajpoot states to embrace the proffet'ed alliance 
of the British.—Procrastination habitual to the Rajpoots, as to all 
Asiatics,—}rotwes and considerations which iiijlnenced the Jeypnr 
court in deelinina our alliance .—^4 treaty concluded.—Death of 
Juyynt Sing.—Effects of our inter ference, in the mt7'igues respecting 
the succession.—]jaw of primogenihire .— The evils attending an 
ignorance of Rajpoot customs .— Violation of the late of succession 
in the placing of hJohun Sing on the gadi.— Reasons for departing 
from the rule of succession.—Conduct of the British authorities .— 
The title of Mohnn Sing disputed by the legal heir-presumpiire .— 
Dilemma of the Nazir and his faction — The. threatesied disorders 
prevented, by the unexpected pregnancy of one of the queens of 
Jiiggut Smg.—Birth of a posthumous son. 

Jeypur was the last of the principalities of Rajpootana to 
accept the protection tendered by the government of British India. 
To the latest moment, shedelayed her sanction to a system which was 
to banish for ever the enemies of order. Our overtures and ex¬ 
postulations were rejected, until tlie predatory powers of India had 
been, one after another, laid prostrate at our feet. The Piudarries 
were annihilated; the Pe.shwa was exiled from Poona to the Ganges; 
the Boonsla was humbled; Sindia palsied by his fears; and Holcar, 
who had extensive lands assigned him, besides a regular tribute 
from Jeypur, had received a death-blow to his power in the field of 
Mehidpur. 

Procrastination is the favourite expedient of all Asiatics; and 
the Rajpopt, though a fatalist, often, by protracting the irresisti-* 
ble honhar (destiny), works out bis deliverance. Ameer Khan, ,the 
lieutenant of Holcar, who held the lands and tribute of Jeypur iu 
Jaedad, or assignment for his troops, was tlio sole enemy of social 
o^r left to operate on the Tears of Jeypur, and to urge her to take 
refuge in our alii%>uce ; and even he was upon the point of becoming 
one of the illustrious allies, who were to enjoy the ** perpetual 
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^Hfendship" of Oreat Britain. The Khan was at that very ttiometit 
battering Madhurajpnra, a town almost within the sound df cannon- 
shot of Jeypur, and we were compelled to make an indirect use of 
this incident to hasten the decision of the Ciichwaha prince. The 
motives of his backwardness will appear from the following details. 

Various considerations combined to check the ardour with which 
we naturally expected our offer of protection would be embraced. The 
Jeypur court retained a lively, but no grateful remembrance, of the 
solenjii oldigations we contracted with her in 1803, and the facility 
with wliich we extricated ourselves from them when expediency 
demanded, whilst we vainly attempted to throw the blame of violat¬ 
ing the treaty upon Our ally. To use the words of one who has been 
mixed up with all the political transactions of that eventful period, 
with reference to the letter delivered by the envoy at the Jeypur 
court from our viceroy iu the East, notifying the dissolution of the 
alliance ; “ the justice of these grounds was warmly disputed by 
the court, which, under a lively sense of that imminent danger to 
which it had become exposed from this measure, almost forgot fpr 
a moment the temper and respect which it owed to the English 
nation.” But the native envoy from Jeypur, attending the camp 
'of the gallant Lake, took a still higher tone, and with a manly 
indignation observed, that “ this was the first time, since the English 
government was estab!jshe<l in India, that it had been known to 
make its faith subservient to its convenience a reproach the more 
bitter and unpalatable from its truth.* 

The enlarged and prophetic views of Marquis Wellesley, which 
suggested the policy of uniting all these regular governments in a 
league against the predatory powers, were counteracted by the 
timid, tempoiising policy of Lord Cornwallis, who could discover 
nothing but wcaknees in this extension of our influence. What 
misery would not these states have be en spared, had those engage- 
*menta, executed through the noble Lake (a name never mentioned 
in India, by European or native, without reverence), been maintnin- 
nd; for the fifteen years which intervened between the two periods 
produced more Bjisohief to Ktywarra than the preceding half centu- 
iry> and half a century more will not repair it! 

A circumstance that tended to increase this*distrust was%fr 
tearing Visier Alii frpm his sanctuary at Jeypur, which has oast am 
l'.; * Fide MulcohaA Bolitical Jiifitory oi fxidiii, p, 134. 
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*i))^eUble staio upon the Ouohwahfk name. We have ebew-here* 
explained the privileges of sirnd, or ‘ sanctuary,’ which, when claimed 
by the unfortunate or criminal, is sacred in the eye of the Kojpoot. 
This trust we forced the Jeypur state to violate, though she was 
then indipeudont of us. It was no excuse for the act that the 
fugitive was a foul assassin : we had no right to demand his 
surrender.f 

There were other objections to the proffered treaty of no small 
weight. The Jeypur court ju.stly deemed oue-hfth (eiylit lakhs) of 
the gross revenues of the crown, a higli rate of insurance for pro¬ 
tection ; but when we further stipulated for a prospective iucreasej 
of nearly one-third of all surplus revenue beyond forty lakhs, they 
saw, instead of the generous Britou, a sordid trafficker of inercfeuary 
protection,^whose rapacity transcended that of the Mahratta. 

Independent of these state objections, there were abundance of 
private and individual motives arrayed in hostility to the British 
offer. For example: the ministers dreaded the surveillanee of a 
resident agent, as obnoxious to their authority and influence; 
and the chieftains, whom rauk and ancient usage kept at 
court as the counsellors of their prince, saw iu prospect the 
surrender of crown-lands, which fraud, favour, or force, had obtained 
for them. Such were the priucipal causes which impeded the 
alliance between Amber and the Goverumeut-geueral of British 
India; but it would have marred the uniformity of Lord Hastings’ plan 
to have left a gap iu the general protective system by the omission 
of Jeypur. The events rapidly happening around them—tim 
presence of Mcer Khan—the expulsion of the orange flag of ihe 
Mahratta, and the substitution of the British banner on the battle¬ 
ments of Ajmere—at length produced a tardy and ungracious asseut, 
and, on the 2nd of April 1818, a treaty of ten articles was couclud- 

• VoI.I.p. 556. 

t A better commentary on the opinions held by the natives upon this subject 
could n^ be given than the speech of Hdear's envoy to the agent of the Goventt^ 
General of India, then whh Lord Lake :** IJolear's vaheel demnuded. tviih no slight 
degree of pertinacity, the cession of the Jeypur and Boondi tributes ; and one of tfeeni, 
speaking of the former, stated, that he no doubt would continue to enjoy the frleud- 
ship of the |lnglish, as he had disgraced himself to please that nation, by giving tip 
Viaier Alii (who had sought his protection) to their vengeance. I'he vakeel was 
severely rebuked by the agent (Colonel, now Sir John Malcolm) fox this insolent 
redectiou on the conduct of an ally of the British Govormuent, who had dolj''ere(i 
murdci'er wljpna it would have lieen infamy to shelterthough t,iie author of 
the “Political History of India” might have added—hut whom it was still greater 
Infamy, according to thvir code, to surrender. See Maleolas’s Political Eislory of 
iBfditt, P- 482. 

I t»«e Article & ol the Xmity, Appendix, ^o. 6* 
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ed, which made the Ouchwaba princes the frieeds and tributaries 
in perpetuity of Great Britain. 

On the 21st of December of the same year, Juggut Sing died, 
and the choice of a successor speedily evinced to the ministers the 
impracticability of thoir exercising, as in days of yore, that “ absolute 
power over their country and dependants,” guaranteed to them by 
the treaty.* Our ojSice of arbitrating the differences between the Raja 
and his vassals, on the subject of the u.surpations from the crown- 
lands, was easy, an<l left no unpleasant feeling; but when we inter¬ 
meddled with the intrigues respecting the succession, our ignorance of 
established rights and usage rendered the interference offensive, and 
made the Jeypur chiefs repent the alliance which temporary policy 
had induced their prince to accept. 

It may be of use in future negotiations, to explain the usages 
wliich govern the different states of Rajpootana in respect to succes¬ 
sion. The law of primogeniture prevails in all Rsypoot sovereignties; 
the rare instances in which it has been set a.side, are only excep¬ 
tions to the rule. The inconclusive dicta of Menu, on this as on 
many other points, are never appealed to by the Rajpoots of modern 
days. Custom and precedent fix the right of succession, whether 
to the gadi of the state, or to a fief, in the eldest son, who is styled 
Jiajlcomar Pat-komar, or simply Komarji, ‘ princewhile his 
brothers hu'’e their spropcr names affixed, as Komar Joxmn Stuff, 
‘Prince Jowan,’ Seniority is, in fact, a distinction pervading all 
ranks of life, whether in royal families or those of chieftains; all 
have their Pat-komar, and Pat-rani, or ‘ head child,’ and ‘ bead 
queen.’ The privileges of the Pat-rani are very considerable. In 
minoritie.s, she is the guardian, by custom as well as nature, of her 
child ; and in Mewar (the oldest sovereignty in India), she is pub¬ 
licly enthroned with the Rana. Seniority in marriage bestows the 
title of Pat-rani, but as soon as an heir is given to the estate,' the queen 
Another assumes this title, or that of Mahji, simply ‘ the nijptber.’’f* 
In the duties of guardian, she is as.si.sted by the chiefs of certain 
famiUes, who with certain officers of the household enjo^ this as an 
established hereditary, distinction. 

On the demise of a prince without lawful issue of his bod y^ r 



• See Article 8 of the ’Bwaty. ’ > 

t , In Mewar. ainjply M&kjt} at JTeypur, where they have lopp need the lafigUAfie 
of Delhi, thay the Feisian wani JSahekeh; or ‘ lady-uoUtto;.* 
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that of near kindred, brothers or cousins, there are' certain families 
in every principality (ro;) of Bajvvarra, in whom is vested the right 
of presumptive heirship to the gadi. In order to restrict the circle 
of claimants, laws have been established in every state limiting ■ 
this right to the issue of a certain family in each principality. Thus, 
in Mewar, the elder of the Ranawut clans, styled Babas, or ‘the infants,’ 
possesses the latent right of heir presumptive. In Marwar, the 
independent house of Eedur, of the family of Joda; in Boondi, the 
house of Doogari; in Kotah, the Apjis of Polaitoh ; in Bikaner, the 
family of Mahajiu; and iu Jeypur, the branch Rajawut (according to 
seniority), of the stock of Raja Maun. Even in this stock there is a 
distinction between those prior, and those posterior, to Raja Madhu 
Sing; the former are styled simj^y Rajnwitf,, or occasionally conjoined, 
MansiiTgx>te\ the other Madhani. TheRajawuts constitute a numerous 
frerage, of which the Jhulaye house takes the lead; and iu which, 
provided there are no mental or physical disabilities, the right of 
furnishing heirs to the gadi of Jeypur is a long-established, incontro¬ 
vertible, and inalienable privilege. 

We have been thus minute, because, notwithstanding the ex¬ 
pressed wish of tlie government not to prejudge the question, 
the iirst exercise of its authority as lord-paramount was to justify a 
proceeding by wliich these established usages were infringed, in spite 
of the eigiith article of the treaty: “ Tiie Mahraja and his heirs and 
successors slmll remain absolute rulers of their country and depend¬ 
ants according to loug-estublished usage,” &c. “ C’est te prmiier 
pas qui mite and this first step, being a wrong one, has involved 
an interference never contemplated, and fully justifying that wari¬ 
ness on the part of Jeypur, which made her hesitate to link her 
destiny with ours. 

Both the sixth and seventh articles contain the seeds of dis¬ 
union, whenever it might suit the chicanery or bad faith of the 
protected, or the avarice of the protector. The former has already 
been called into operation, and the 'absolute rulers’ of Jeypmf*'have 
been con^pelled to iinfold to tlie resident agent the whole of their 
financial and territorial arrangements, to prove that the revenues 
^jljid not exceed the sum of forty lakhs, as, of the sum in excess 
(besides the stipulated tributary j^/th), our share was to be tliree- 
sixteenths.* __ ' 

* Mewar was inbjected to the aaoe jareminm on her revivingprospecity. The author 
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While, therefore, we deem ourselves justified in iuterferingr ia 
the two chief brauches of governmeut, the succession and fiuaucOs, 
how is it possible to avoid being implicated in the acts of the 
government-functionaries, and involved in the party views and in- 
trigties of a court, stigmatized even by the rest of Rajwarra with 
the epithet of jootha durbar, the ‘ lying court V While there is a 
resident agent at Jeypur, whatever his resolves, he will find it next 
to impossible to keep aloof from the vortex of intrigue. The purest 
intentions, the highest talents, will scarcely avail to counteract this 
systamatic vice, and with one party at least, but eventually with 
all, the reputation of his government will be compromised. 

This brings us back to the topic which suggested these remarki^ 
the installation of a youth upon th€ (^adi of Jeypur. We shall ex¬ 
pose the operation of this trausactiau by a literal translation of an 
authentic document, every word of which wiis thoroughly substantiated. 
As it presents a curioiis picture of manners, and is valuable as a 
precedent, we shall give it entire in the Appendix, and shall here 
enter no farther into details than is necessary to unravel the intrigue 
which violated the established laws of succession. 

The youth, named Molmu Sing, who was installed on the ^adi 
of Jeypur, on the morning succeeding Juggut Sing's decease, was 
the son of Monolmr Sing, the ex-Raja of N iirwar, who was chased 
from his throne and country by Siudia. We ha ve stated that the 
Jeypur family sprung from that of Nurwar eight centuries ago; 
but the parent state being left without direct lineage, they applied 
to Amber and adopted a son of Prithi Raj I., from whom the boy now 
brought forward was fourteen generations in descent. This course 
of proceeding was in direct contr avention of usage, which had fixe<l, 
as already stated, the heirs-presumptive, on failure of lineal issue, 
to theof Atnher, in the descendants of Raja Maun, ami the 

uusaccessfnlly endeavosired to have a limit fixed to tlie dcmwid ; uui ir«i tiaii heard 
with joy that some inifioitaat modifications have since been made in these tributary 
engagements both with Mewar aud^mber : they can not be made too light, ^dhseon- 
tent ill Kajpootana will not be appeased by a few lakhs of extia-expeudiiure, igaye 
my opinions fearlessly when I had every thing at stake ; I will not suppress them now, 
when 1 have nothing eitiier to hope or to fear but for tlie perpetuity of the British power 
in these regions, and the revival <u the happiness and independence of th|«e who have 
sought our p'roteciina. He will prove the greatest etiemy to hj-s country, who, in iguo- 
laiice of the true position of the jBajpoots, may aim at fuj'ther trenching upon their 
independence, head the thirty yearn’ war between Anitigzebe and the Babtores l 
where is the dynasty q{ their tyrant? Look at the map j a desert* at their back, 
Aiavalli in front; no enemies* to hsrass or disturb them I Bow different wotthi* 
Bajpoofc foe prove from a contemptJWfl Mahratta, or the mercenary array of traitofbim 
■.phWabs, whom w« have always found easy conquests 1 Cherish tho nativo Aiml; t 
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b^ftfich Hadhatit, generally st;)^led RajmeiU, o( arbdm tbe first cfaim- 
ant was the chief of Jhitlaye, and supposing his incompetettcy, Kamah, 
and a dozen other houses of the ‘ infantas’ of Jeypur. 

The causes of departure from the recognized rule, in this re¬ 
spect, were the following. At the death of Juggnt Sing, the reins of 
power were, and had been for some time, in the hands of the chief 
eunuch of the rawnla (seraglio), whose name was Mohun Nazir,* a 
man of considerable vigour of understanding, and not without the 
reputation of good intention in his administration of affairs, although 
the system of chicanery and force,f by which he attempted to carry 
his object, savoured more of self-interest than of loyalty. The youth 
was but nine years of age; and a long minority, with the exclusive 
possession of power, suggests the true motives of the Nazir. His 
principal.coadjutor, amongst the great vassals of the state, was Megh 
Sing of Diggee, a chief who had contrived by fraud and force to 
double his hereditary fief by usurpations from the crown-lands, to 
retain which he supported the views of the Nazir with all the in¬ 
fluence of his clan (the Khangarote), the most powerful of the twelve 
great families of Amber. J The personal servants of the crown, such 
as the Pnrohits, Dhahhaes (domestic chaplains and foster-brothers), 
ami all the subordinate officers of the household, considered the 
Nazir’s cause as their own: a minority and his favour guaratjteed 
their places, which might be risked by the election of a prince who 
could judge for himself, and had friends to provide for. 

A reference to the “ Summary of Transactions” (in the Appendbf) 
will show there was no previous consultation or concert amougst 
the military vassals, or the queens; on the contrary, acting entirely 
on his own responsibility, the Nazir, on the morning succeeding the 
death of his master, placed young Mohun in “ the car of the sun,” 
to lead the funeral procession, and light the pyre of his adopted 
sire. Scarcely were the ablutions and necessary purifications frdm 
this ^te concluded, when he received the congratulations of »ll 

* Natif is tbe offloial name, a Mabotnedan one, denoting bis capacity, as.^asen- 
lated guardian of the seraglio. Jeypur and Boondi are tbe only two of the j^jpoot 
principalitiA who, adopting the Mooslem. custom, have contaminated tbe palacee of 
their queens with the presence of these creatures. 

t See “Summary of IrausactidiM," Appendix, No. 8. ■ 

tThe Ehani^rote clan enumerates twenty-two fiefs, whose united rent-rolls 
Moofint to 4,62,806 ropera annually, and their united quotas for the service of the itaM, 
six hundred and forty-three home-. Hegh Sing, by his turbulence and iotelligmice, 
though only the sixth or seventh in the scale of rank of thu bbdy, hhd taken tha lead, 
Mid become the organ of his clan at court. 
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present as lord of the Ouchwahas, under the reviyed nam^i of Ma^tt 
Sing the Second. The transactions which followed, as related in ths 
diary, until the final denouement, distinctly shew, that having com¬ 
mitted himself, the Ntizir was anxious to obtain through the resideub 
agents of the chieftains at court, their acquiescence in the measure 
under tlieir sigus-manual. It will be seen that the communications 
were received and replied to in that cautious, yet courteous manner, 
which pledged the writer to nothing, and g-ained liim time for the 
formation of a deliberate opinion : the decision wsis thus suspended; all 
e3'es wore directed to the paramount power ; and the Nazir, whose first 
desire was to propitiate this, entreated the British functionary at Delhi 
to send his confidential moonsliee to Jeypiir without delay. This 
agent reached Jeypur from Delhi six doys after tlie death of Jnggut. 
He was the bearer of instructions, “ requiring a full account of the 
' reasons for placing the sou of tlie Nurwar Raja on the miisnud; of 
his family, lineage, right of succession, and by whose councils the 
measure was adopted.” On the 11th of January this requisition was 
reiterated; and it was further asked, whether the measure had the 
assent of the queens and chiefs, and a declaration to this effect, 
under their signatures, was required to be forwarded. Nothing 
cauld be more explicit, or more judicious, than the tenor of these 
instructions. 



The replies; of the Nazir and confidential moonshee were such, 
that on the 7tU of February the receipt of letters of congratula¬ 
tion from the British agent, accompanied by one from the supreme 
authority, was formally announced, which letters being read in 
full court, " the nobnt (kettledrum) again sounded, and young Maun 
Sing was conducted to the Pratap Mahl, and seated on the musnud.” 
On this formal recognition by the British government, the agents 
of the chieftains at their sovereign’s court, in reply to the Nazir’s 
demand, “ to know the opinions of the chiefs,” answered,,that “ if 
he called them, they were ready to obeybut at the same time 
they rested their iwlhesion on that of the chief queen, sister Sf the 
Raja of Jodpur, who breathed nothing but open defiance of the 
Nazir and his junta. Early in Marci), public discontent became 
more manifest: and the Rajawut chief of Jhulaye determined to 
appeal to arms in support of his rights as heir pre|iumptive, aiwi«v 
was soon joined by the c|ixefs of Sirwur and Eesurda, junior bul 



branches of the same stock. 
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' AnotW' party seemed iectined, on this emei^ncy* to revive 
the rights of that posthumona son of Prithi Sing, whom we have 
atready described as living in exile at Gwaliorj on the bounty of 
Siudia; and nothing bub the unfavourable report of his intellect and . 
debased habits prevented the elder brauch of the sons of Madbu 
Sing recovering their lost honours. 

While the paramount authority was thus deluded, and the 
chieftains were wavering amidst so many conflicting opinions, the 
queens continued resolute, and the Kajawnts were arming---and the 
Nazir, in tin's dilemma, determined as a last resource, to make Raja 
Mauu of Jodpiir the umpire, hoping by this appeal to his vanity, to 
obtain his influence over his sister to an acquiescence in the irremedi¬ 
able step, which had been taken “in obedience (as he pretended) to 
the will of the deceased prince.” Raja ilaun’s reply is important: 

“ that there could be no occasion for his or his sister's signatnre to the 
required declaratiou on the right of succession to the inusnud of 
Jeypur, which depended upon, and was vested in, the elders of the 
twelve tribes of Cuchwahas; that if they approved and signed the 
declaration, the queen his sister and afterwards himself, would sign 
it, if requisite.” 

The Nazir and his faction, though aided by the interposition of 

the ihoonshee, were now in despair, and in these desperate circunt» 

stances, he attempted to get up a marriage between the puppet he 

had enthroned and the grand-daughter of the Rana of Mewar. It 

was well coutrived, and not ill-received by the Rana; but there was 

ail influence at hb court which at once extinguished the plot, though 

supported at Delhi by the Rana’s most influential agent. It was 

proposed that, at the same time, the Rana should consummate hia 

nuptials with the Jeypur Raja’s sister, the preliininaries of which had 

been settled a dozen years back. Money in abundance was oflered, 

and the Raua's passion for pageantry and profusion would have 

prevented any objection to his proceeding to the Jeypnr capital. 

To receive the chief of the universal Hindu race with due hdnour. 

* * f * 

■the whole nobility of Amber would have left their estates,-which 
would h&ve been construed into, and accepted as, a voluntary 
.acquiescence in the rights of the Nazir’s choice, which the marriage 
'"^puld have wmpletely cemented. Foiled in this promising design, 
the knot, which the precipitate and persevering oond:uct, of the Hazir 
had rendered too indissoluble even for his skill to undo, was cut by 

■ ' S4 
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tho atiniinointina of the advaaced pregoancy of the Bhattiani qneen^ 

This timely interposition of Jfata Jaiwm (the JuliO Ludiia of 
Bniwarra) might woU be regarded as miraculons; and though the 
sequel of this event was Conducted with such publicity as almost to 
choke the voice of slander, it still found utterance.* It wovs deemed 
a soil of prodig/ that an event, which would have caused a jubilee 
thioiighout Dho nidar, should have been kept secret until three uipuths 
after Ihc Haj.ic d. aih.'l’ The niysteiies of the raioitlas of Bajpoot 
piiiu iiiKl I lien way to the public out of doors; and in Oodipur, 
more ^ lly, a.c the coiiimou topics of eonvtrsation. The variety 
of chua’t'^r wiliiiu its walls, the like vaiiety of cornmunicaiits 
witliout, 1 he ronfl.ct’ug interests, the diveisified objects oi conten- 
ti( 11 ot the« * litMe worlds, lender it utterly impossible that any 
secret c!i»i long lx* niiiiutained, larless one of such iniignitude as the 
pieLMiancy of the queen of a prince without is-sue. That this event 
should be revealed to the Nazir, the superintendent of the 
qiiecn’.s palace, with all the formality of a new discovery, Mm monthe 
after Jugguf Sing’s death, must excite surprise; since to have been 
the bearer of such joyful intelligence to his master, to whom be was 
much attached, must have rivet ted his influeiioe. 

At three o’cleck on the 1st of April, a council of sixteen queens, 
the widows of the late prince, and the wives of all the great vassals 
of the state, “assembled to ascertain the fact of pregnancy,” 
whilst) all the groat barons awaited in the antichainbers of the 
Zmana Deori the important response of this council ot matrons. 
When it announced that the Bhattiani queen was pregnant beyond 
a doubt, they consulted until .sevc*ii, when they sent in a written 
declaration, avowing their unanimous belief of the fact; and that 
“ should a son be born, they would acknowledge him as their lord, 
and to none else pledge allegiance.” A trausciipt of tliis was given 
to the Nazir, who was recommended to forward an attested copy 
to*the British agent at Delhi. From these deliberations, from ^whioh 
there was no appeal, the Nazir was excluded by express desire of 
the Rahtoie queen. He made an ineffectual effort to obtain from 
tho chiefs a declaration, that the adoption of the Niirwar youth was 

• The pnhltiuv. on this occasion, is precisely of the same character as marked 
the acoonchcniunt oJ th*‘ Dachoss de Bern. who. it is saul, not oidy bad the uswir* 
witnossic* to filfn'’e tho voice of doubt, bnt absoiuleiy insisted on the Marechaotm a* 
wall the Marcchalegnt Franco being in the room at the moment of pariiaritiOQ, 

T Ihua ijiurant Sing ax'd Peoember 1818, and the atiTiotincemcnl of the 

Maitmi bwhjy in “ the eighth mouth of her preguaucy,” was on, the 2ith March TSlFi 
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in conformity to the desire of the deceased prince, their master; but 
this attempt to obtain indemnity for his illegal acts was defeated 
iQumediately on the ground of its untruth.* 

By this lawful and energetic exertion of the powers directly 
vested in the quecu-mother and the great council of the chiefs, the 
tongue of faction was rendered mute; but had it been otitorwise, 
another queen was pronounced to be in the same joyful couditiou.'f' On 
the moiniugof the 25th of Apiil, four iuuuHi.s and four days after 
Juggut Slug’s death, a sou was ushered into the world with the 
usual demonstrations of joy, and roceived as the Autocrat of the 
Cuchwahas; while the infant interloper was removed from the ffadi, 
and thrust back to his original obscurity. Thus iei minuted an affair 
which involved all Bajwarra in discussion, and at one tune threaten¬ 
ed a very serious result That it was disposed of in this manner 
■was fortunate for all parties, and not least for the protecting power. 

Having thus given a connected, though impel feet, sketch of the 
history of the Jeypur state, from its foundation to the present time, 
before proceeding with any account of its resources, or the details 
of its iutornal administration, we shall delineate the rise, progress, 
and existing condition of the Shekhavuti federation, which has risen 
out of, and almost to an equality with, the parent state. 

* Deeming a lecord of these tiaubaotions useful, not only iva desoriptfve of 
manners, but as a precedent, inasmuch as thei shew (lie powers and position of the 
different authorities composing a Rajpoot elate in cases of succession, 1 have inserted 
it 111 the Appendix. 

f Ko nouce, that I am aware of, was ever takcu of this second aimuuciation. 
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CHAPTEE V. 

Origin of the SheJchamii federation.—Its constitution.—Descent of the 
chiefs from Baloji of Amber. — Mokulji .— Miracnlmis birth of his son, 
-^Shekhji. — Ai/grandises his territoi'g .— Itneinul. — Sooja. — liuesil. 
his heroism.—Obtains grants from Akher .— Gets possession of 
Khutulaila and Oodivur.—Llis exploits and character .— Ghir- 
dhiirji.—Is cut off by assassination. — Dwarcadas.—llis extraordi¬ 
nary feat with a lion.—halls by Khan Jehan Lodi. — Birsingdeo .— 

11 is authority usurped by his son.—Bahadoor Sing.—Arnngsebe 
directs the demolition of the temple of Khvndaila.—Bahadoor 
deserts his capital.—Shujaun Sing.—Uaesilote flies to its defence .— 
he is slain, the temple razed, and tJte city garrisoned. — Kesiiri.— 
Partition of the territory between Kesuri and Futteh Sing.—Fvtteh 
Sing assasshuited.—Kesuri resists the regal authority.—Is deserted 
in the field and slain.—his son Oodi Sing taken to Ajmere. — JChun- 
daiia reiahm. and restored to Oodi Sing, who is liberated.—he 
resolves to punish the Munokurpnr chief- -Is bajflied by that chief s 
intrigues.—lo besieged by Jey Sing of Amber.—Khundaila becomes 
tributary to Amber. 

We proceed to sketch the liistcrj’of the Shekliawnt confedera¬ 
tion, which, springing fr<nn tlje redundant feodality of Amber, 
throuo^h the influence of age and circumstances, has attained a 
power and consideration almost equalling that of the parent state ; 
and although it i>ossesse8 neither written laws, a permaiient con- 
grtiRS, nor any visible or recognized head, subsists by a se«^se of 
coiusnou interest. It most not be supposed, however, that no 
system of policy is to be found in this confederation, because the 
springs are nut always visible or iu action; the mument^any com¬ 
mon or individual interest is menaced, the grand council of the 
Barons; of Shekhavati assembles at Oodipur to decidb the course b£^ 
to be pursued. 

The Shekha^ut chieftains are descended from Baloji, Uie 
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•on of Baja Oodikurn, who succeeded to the throne of Amber in 
S 1445, A.D. 1389. At this peiiod, if we look back to the political 
state of society, we find that nearly the whole of the tracts, which 
now obey the Shekhavati federation, were paicelled out amongst 
numerous chieftains of the Ohohan or Tuu tiibes,**^ the descend¬ 
ants of the ancient Hindu einpeiors of Delln, who evinced no 
more submission than the swoid and then Islamite successois ex¬ 
acted fiom them. 

BUoji, who was the actual founder of the uumeious families 
now designated by the more distinguished n ime of bhckljji, his 


* Tht loviTs of anhqiiity have only to tniko tlw s luh to fiml an abundant 
harvest tUrou„'bout ill tlit „c»uhiu(‘, ofamicut ciptils uid nti s whose naiucB 
ni It\i(U\ known even to th< niodexu inh ibit Hits l)t the nnennt Jt<t) x I havQ 
aluttd> spoken .ind I nowdiaw tht ii’ttnuon oi mv t uutijuun to Ahhtniaii, 
boisth i veiy It. mote antiquity and liom an old slin/i wi might imigme that its 
priuftii wtrs-eOnneeted with thi Kuuta dpiwtj ol itisu I eopied it, some twenty 
j( usage from an itniei int bud who hid an iinpfil t knowledge ot it himself and 
1 have doubtless IT tdc it more ao, but it is still sulheieuily intelligible to point at 
a leioaikable eomudenee 

''Jidji Chvnd ca Ahhunan 
Btta Sanioq ayi (rntum (LrirnaiJ 
Ji k Ji hhtnul Uobulu 
• Ato htdttt untn htt/sat 

\t ipij 1‘ I mn (t Inure 
' K < h \o in (It (hit d hauc, 

' lu hit I 1\ ii( uiu la 
Ah! H Pit maid ( ) ho 
‘ J khit hum hii tai ko 
'• Jua jam \a>h kn 

This xs a fragment of a long potm ulitivo to ino nvahy of Rata rimnd of 
Abhanaii md Iwji soorseii ot Iim: ip<on who w is b tiothed to iiinnla, uiu/htei 
vtKaidim and had 'oik* to Uiiinu oi Giitiai to <sp us( hex, when ilu Aihtiiau 
prince abmutid h i llip Soois n ol Iiihaptoii fj) Ihi), i/ the ukimui ot tha 
bmasciii and touiidtr ot boi ipooii cvistid polall^ twilve huiidnd ytais bdoH 
Chiist Ihit Run wotshippcis htu tHtablish d th nisi Ives lu the leitinsuli of 
bam isbti I (whosee ipinl was li nil mih (iiinii) its qjellation, in tin days ot the 
Gilt ks ut Bk tiia IS now p ms (set Stiabo Justin, Ac) nut whtiliei Kuiuui, 
thi lath* 1 of P iiuilt is th( C an nni iiaa ut Itiloisi wi bhall not Mtop to luquue 
Ibc con lit (tint bctwciii this p uinsuli and Pusi w ts iiitiinaie m liUi turns, so as 
even to give use to th( iRseitiou that the Uinis ol Mtwir weie dcst ended fitm the 
Basssuiin kings It was luy gool ioiiune todistovn btuijiooii, on the Jiimni the 
residenee ot Iht rival of (bund ol Abbanau win b (ity I liavt to aoiiu ont inibned 
wuh Miiiilai taste to visit, and men Ij add lie will iind theie an inbuiption m a 
01 fountain diditnttd to the buii Jbe distune howivex, seven bundled eosa 
(ko» mi h »>J, whcihci fiotn ludiapooii oi Ahhai an, t > Giniai even admitting tJiem 
to bP yiw ((>*«, would be too mm h I believe this would make it eight hundred miles, 
and r<i t^mly as the e iow flics it is not seven bundled Jnteiwoven with the stogy 
theie 18 mueh aliout ]{ij i Chuid ha piinee oi J ijnug..,m a iity ot gieat antiquity 
ju OiissR, lud tout lining some of the finest speeioieus ut sculptiuc 1 over saw Xhere 
18also me utuin ot a Kaja S ici {ijn bahii ot behiis of Vioii) ot Peman In 180 i, T 
passed through Jainuggui, aite I the conquest ol the puvmie of Cuttack, with my 
legiuieut ^ t)a|iioggai, my eailitsi fiteiid, the late C iptain Bellet bealy employed 
bib peiK il fur beveiaJ tiays with the se ulptiued rem uus These diawings were scut to 
the anthontics at Cilcatta perhaps this notice may lebcuefrom oblivion the remains 
'amf ^tbinaggiu, and pf my deceased fnends talent, for Captain Bellet bealy was an 
ornament equally to private life and to bis profession He tell a victim to the fever 
eontiaeted in the Noj^l war. The rams of Abhamvr aie ott the Bangonga, tbw cose 
•Mt of Lalsont 

T wPbib-sMfa, means Fairy garland, 
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graudsou, obtained as an appanage the district of AmiHitsir, bull 
whether by his owu prowess or by other means, is not mentioned. 
He had three sous ; Mokuiji, Khemraj, and Khai'ud. The first 
succeeded to the patrimony of Amrutair; the second had a numerous 
issue styled Jbalapota, one of whom was adopted into the twelvre 
chuiubei's (bara-kotfi) of Cuchwahas. The third had a son called 
Kuiniin, whose descendants were styled Kumawut, but are now 
neatly extinct 

Mokui had a son who was named Shekhji, in compliment to 
a miiacle>workiug Islamite saint, to whose prayers the childless 
chief was indebted for a sou destined to be the patriarch of a 
numerous race, occupying, under the term Shekhawut, an important 
portion of the surface of Rajpootaua. Shekh Boorhan was the 
name of this saint, whose shrine (still existing) was about six miles 
from Achrole, and fourteen from the residence of Mokui. As the 
peiiod of time was shortly after Timoor’s invasion, it is not unlikely 
he was a pious uiissiouary, who remained behind for the conversion 
of the warlike but tolerant Rajpoot, with whom, even if be should 
fail in his purpose, he was certain of protection and hospitality. 
The Shekh in one of his peregrinations had reached the confines of 
Amrutsir, and was passing over an extensive meadow, in which was 
Mokulji. The Mangta (mendicant) approached with the usual 
salutation, " have you any thing for me “ Whatever you please to 
have, JBobafi (sire),” was the courteous reply. The recpiest was limited 
to a draugnt of milk, and if our faith were equal to tho Shekhawut’s, 
we should believe that Shekh Boorhuu drew a copious sticam from 
the exhausted udder of a female buffalo. This was sufficient to con* 
viuce the old chief that the Shekh could work other miiacles; 
and he prayed that, through his means, he miglit no longer be 
childless. In due time he had an heir, who, according to the in¬ 
junctions of Boorhuu, was styled, after his own tube, Shekh. He 
directed that he should wear the which, when laid aside, 

was to be su.speuded at the saint’s dttrgah; and further, that he 
should assume the blue tunic and cap, abstain from hog’s fiesb, aitd 
eat no meat “ in which the blood remained.” He alho ordained 
that at the biith of every Sbekhawut male infant a goat should 


* Btimgs, or Uireads, worn crosswsys b; Mabomodan ebil(im> 
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be sacrificed, the Knlma (Talemite creed) read, and the chiM sprink¬ 
led with the blood Although four centuries hare passed away 
since these obligations were contracted by Mnkul, they are still 
religiously maintained by the little nation of his descendants, occu¬ 
pying a space of ten thousand square miles. The wild hog, which, 
according to immemorial usage, should be eaten once a year by every 
Rajpoot, is rarely even hunted by a Shekhawut; and though they 
have relaxed in that ordinance, which commanded the suspensioa of 
the at the shrine of Boorhan, still each infant wears them, 

as well as the blue tunic and cap, for two years after his birth ; and 
a still greater niaik of respect to the memory of the .saint is evinced 
in the blue pennon whicli surmounts the yellow banner, or national 
flag, of the Shekhawuts. It is even gravely asserted, that those who, 
from rmlolence, .distance, or less justifiable motives, have neglected 
♦he least important injunotion, fliat of depositing the initiatory 
strings or hnddean. have never prospered. But a still stronger proof 
is furnished of the credulity, the toleration, and yet immutability of 
the Rajpoot character, in the fact, that, although Amrutsir,* and the 
lands around the dnyffah^ are annexed to the fisc of Amber, yet the 
shrine of Shekh Boorhan continues a sirna (sanctuary), while lands 
are assigned to almost a hundred families, the descendants of the 
saint, who reside in the adjacent town of Talla. 

Shekh he attained man's estate, greatly augmented the 
territory left by his father, and had consolidated three hundred 
and sixty villages under his sway, by conqupst from his neighbours, 
when his reputation and power attracted the jealous notice of the 
lord paramount of Amber, He was attacked; but by the aid of the 
Punnee Pathans'f he successfully withstood the reiterated assaidts of 
bis suzerain. Up to this period, they had acknowledged the Amber 
princes as liege l(H'ds, and in token of alliance paid as tribute all the 
colts reared on the original estate. J A dispute on this point was 

* town of Amrutsir and forty-five villages aic still left to the Muiiohurpiflr 
hranob. 

T The Punnees ore a tribe of Doorannees. regarding whom Mr ElphiuBtone’s 
MiOouiit of C^bnl may be consulted. In aftertimes, theie was a cbicftam of this tribe 
BO celebrated |ox hie generosity and hospitality, that his name has become proverbial: 

JBmne, to, hwnne 
NvihyUf JDaod Khan Pvnne ; 

that ip, if they failed elesewhere, there was always Daod Khan in reserve. His gallant 
and death la Ferochscor’s ndgn, are related in Scott’s epccellent History ot the 

Dekhan. 

i This will recall to the reader's recollection a similar custom in the ancient 
Persian empire, where the tribute of the distant Satiapies was of the same hind. 
Armenia, according to Herodotus, alone gave an annual tribute of twenty thousand colts. 
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the ostensible cause (though subordinate to their rapid prosperity)* 
which occasioned a total separation of the Shekhawut colonies 
from the parent state, until the reign of Sowae Jey Sing, who, 
with his means as lieutenant of the empire, compelled homage, 
submission, and pecuniary relief from them. Shekhji left a well- 
established authoiity to his son, Raemnl, of whom nothing is 
recorded. Rnemul was followed by Sooja, wlio had three sons, w. 
Noonkurn, Rae.**!!, and Gopal. The oMct succeeded to the patrimony 
of Amrulsir and its three hundred and sixty townships, while to 
his brothers, the fiefs of Lamhi and .Tluuli were respectively assigned. 
With the second brother, Raesii, the fortunes of the Shekhawuta 
made a rapid .strid(', from an occurrence in which the Rajpoot 
appears in the position we desire to see hijn occupy. 

Noonkiirn, the chief of the iShekhawuts, had a minister named 
Devidiia, of the hntuja or inercftntile caste, and, like thousands of 
that caste, energetic, shrewd, and intelligent. lie one day held au 
argument with his lord (which the result proves he maintained with 
independence), that “genius with good fortune was the first gift of 
heaven, and to be far more prizt-d than a man’s mere inheritance.” 
Noonkurn warmly di.sputed the point, which ended by his telling 
the minister he might go to Lamhi and make experiment of the 
truth of his argument on his brother Raesii. Devidas lost no time, 
on this ]nliie dismissal from his office, in proceeding with his family 
and property to Lamhi. He was received with the usual hospitality; 
but soon discovered that Racsil’s moans were too confined to bear 
an additional burthen, and that the field was too restricted to enable 
him to demonstrate the truth of the argument whi<*h lost him his 
place. He made known his determination to proceed to the imperial 
city, and advised Raesii to accoinpaiiy him, and try his luck at court. 
Raesii, who was valiant and not without ambition, could only equip 
twenty horse, with which he arrived at Delhi just as an army was 
forming to oppt'se one of those Afghan invasions, so common at that 
period. In the action which ensued, Raesii had the good fortune to 
distinguish himself by cutting down a leader of the enemy, in the 
presence of the imperial general, whicli had a decided Influence on 
the event ttf thetl»y. Enquiries were made for the brave unknown, 
who had performed this heioic deed; but as, for rmsons which^itt*' 
be pe»ceiv<‘d, he kept aloof from the quarters of his countrymen, the 
argument of Devidas would never have been illustrated, had not the 
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commander determined to seek out and reward merit, He 
ordered a grand eeafut, or ‘ entertainment ’ to be prepared for the 
chiefs of every grade in the army, who %vere commanded afterwards 
to pay their respects to the general. As soon as Raesil appeared, ho 
Was recoguij!e<l as tl»e individual of whom they were in search. His 
name family being disclosed, his brother, Nooukurn, who was 
serving with his quota, was called, whose auger was peremptorily 
expressed at his pr**sumitig to appear at comb without his perinis- 
aiou ; Imf this ebullition of jealousy was of little avail. Raesil was at 
once iiitrodiux'd to the great Akher, wlio bestowed u[>oii him the 
title of Haftil Ihtrhiti'i* and a moie substauti.il mark of ro\al favour, 
in a grunt of tlie disfriets of Rewasso and Ivh isulli, thou belonging to 
the Oiiuudaila Uijpoots. Tins was but the opening of Riesil’s career, 
for soaiceJy bad he settled his new posschsious, when he was recalled 
to coiiit to take part in an expedition ag.oinst Bhutnair. Fiesli ser¬ 
vices obtained new favours, and be recoued a giant of Khuudaila 
and Oidipiir, then behmging to the Nurblian Rajpoots, who dis- 
duiiied to piv nllegiauco to the empire, and gave themselves up to 
uulicenaed rapine. 

Raesil finding it w'oiild be a W’ork of difficulty to expel the brave 
"N nrbhans from their ancient h i/wfa ('patrimony) had’reconrse i o strata¬ 
gem to effect his object. Picvious to tlie expedition to Btmtnair, 
Raesil had espoused the daughter of the chief of Klmndaila, and it is 
related tliat a casual expression, dr«>pped on that occ.ision, suggested 
his desire to obtain it for himself Being dissatisfied with the dower 
(fiac/fl) given with his Inide, fie, with no eominendahle taste,p(»rti- 
iiaciouhly insisted upon an inciease; upon whuli the Nurbhau chief, 
losing patience, hastily replied, “ we have nothing else to give, unless 
you take the stones of the lull.” The attend int Soo^nni (augur), 
immediately tuntiug to Roasil, said, in an iindur-tone, “ tie a knot 
on the skiit of your garment in remembrance of this.” An expres¬ 
sion like this from a prophetic tongue, gave bnth to the wish to be • 
lord of Klmndaila; while his services to the king, and the imbecility 
of its Nurbhau {loasessor, conspired to fulfil it. Watching his oppor¬ 
tunity, he nAirched against the place, and being in all probability 

^ * J[t is always agrecatile to find tha trntli of thc-ie simple anuals corroborated in the 

ifhtloneal reroaius o» flie conquerors of the Raipooit. The name ot Kami Durban will 
bo found, 111 the Ayc^n Akbeiri, amongst the munmliar*. ol twelve hundred and fitly 
horse ; a rank of high imiKirtaaee, being equivalent to Hut confeitod on the sons of 

petwit iU^aa, 
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ti^ppoHni fa/ hia lid^e lord, it was abtindoaed wititout (klfeit0O, Aild^ 
tHb inhabitants tendered their Bubniirtsiau to him. Houbefolffchj 
Khiiiulaila wrts esteeiaed the principal city (if the Shekliawut coft^ 
fedoratioa; and the descendants of Raesil, using his name 88 a 
patronymic, are styled Racsiloto, occupying all southern Shekhavati; 
while another bianch of lutei‘ origin, called SaUliani, holds the 
northern tracts. Iiuinodiately after the occupation ot Khuudaila> 
Kacbil obtained posschsion of Oodipur, foiineily called Kasooinbi, »,\ao 
bclongini' to tlic l^iubhaus.* 

IuicloI accompanied his proper liege lord, the great Raja Mauu 
of Anib r, ii'^uiiist the heroic Reina Piatap of Mewat. He was also 
ill th(' o H'di'a 111 to Cabiil, against the Afghans of Cohistan, in all 
of which e,it* rpri/,es ho obtained frtvh distinctions. Regarding his 
death, iheie i.> no lecurd ; but hi.s history is another illustiatioii of 
the Rtjpoot cii.t cter, whilst it couiinus the position of the Banya, 
(hat “ g niua .ti. i good fortune arc far superior to inheritance.” 

Raesil, at ins death, had a compact and* welUrnauaged territory, 
out of which he assigned appanages to his seven sons, from whom 
are descended the various families, vvfao, with relative distiuctiva 
pationylilies, Diiojauis, Sudhauis, Laikhanis, Taj*khanis, Piirsiam- 
potas, Iliir-ranipotas, are recognized throughout Rajwurra by thd 
generic name ot Shekhawut. 


1. (iiidhiir.had Khiindaila and Bewasso. 

2. Larkhan.Kachriawas. 

3. Bhojraj.Odipur. 

4. Tirmul Rao.Kasdlli and eighty-four villages* 

6. Piirsram.Bae. 

6. Hiir-rainji.Moondurri. 

7. Taj-khaii.No appanage. 


We shall not break the thread of the narrative of the elder 
branch of Kliundaila, “chief of thes*>ns of Bhekhji,” to treat of the 
^junior line, though the issue of Bhojraj have eolipaedy both in popit<* 
lation and projitrty, the senior descendants of Raesil. * 

Girdhur-ji succeeded to the prowess, the energy, and the esUtes 


__!l 


* The KTaiiilwHi fe « mriiiflcfttion of the Ohohaa race. Theyfaad long held 

ww^ewion of those recaona, of whieh /Ca*«, or Kanoorabi, now Oodipat, mu the (MipitiJ! 

tlm (jraml council of the confederation »lwaj4 raoeta on gmit ooal<l" 
J"*! thiow light on the Cuwioinbee niontioned on the trlhinphal plllaf 
ftt x)6lbi I ibci I^urhbfin wLrvfo IiIcaIw 4a 

OwetWheo on the daugca. 


ia more likely to be the town Sliitdea to, thai 
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Sf Ms and for a gallant action. oWned from tlie 

title of Baja of Khundaila, At this period, the empire wa^ in a 
most dii^rdered state, and the mountainous regi(m« called l^iewati 
‘Was inhabited by a daring and ferocious banditti, called Mewobs, wbo 
pillaged in gangs even to the gates of the capital. The task of 
taking,'^ead or alive, the leader of this banditti, was assigned to the 
chief of E-hundaila, who performed it with signal gallantry arid suc+ 
cess. Aware that, by the display of superior force, his enemy would 
remain in his lurking places, Girdhtir put himself on terms of 
equality with his foe, and with a small but select baud hunted the 
Mewatti leader down, and in the end slew him in single combat. 
The career of Girdhur, short as it was brilliant, was terminated by 
assassination, while bathing in the Jumna. The anecdote is des¬ 
criptive t>f the difference of manners between the rustic Rajpoot and 
the debauched retainer of the court. 

‘One of the Khundaila chiefs men was waiting, in a blacksmith’s 
shop, while his sword was repaired and sharpened. A Mooslem, 
passing by, thought he might have his jest with the unpolislied Raj¬ 
poot, and after asking some impertinent questions, and laughing at 
the unintelligible replies in the Bakha of Rajwarra, slipped a heated 
cinder in the turban of the soldier: the insult was borne with great 
coolness, which increased the mirth of the Mussulman, and at length 
the turban took fire. The sword was then ready, and the 7'liakoor, 
after feeling the edge, with one blow laid the jester’s head at his 
feet. He belonged to one of the chief nobles of the court, who im¬ 
mediately led his retainers to the Kliundaila chiefs quarters, and 
thence to where he was performing hi.s religious ablutions in the 
Jumna, and whilst engaged in which act, unarmed and aliitost un¬ 
attended, basely murdered him. Girdhur left several children. 

Dwarca-das, his eldest son, succeeded, and soon after hi.s acces- 
eioa nearly fell a victim to the jealousy of tiie M uuohurpur chief, the 
representative of the elder braucb of the family, being the lineal 
descemiaut of Noonkum. The emperor had caught a lion in the 
toils, and gave out a grand hunt, when the Munohurpur cliief observ¬ 
ed that hi#relative, the I^esilote, who was a votary of 
was the proper person to engage the king of the forest, Bw^rca-das 
■^sa^ through Ms relative's treachery, but clieerfully, a^i^epted the 
|(rop<Msal. Having battled and prayed, to the a^oqishmeht of the 
aiid court;, ke enter^ arena t^uarmed> with a hl^aseir platUf 
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cmtoining the variom articles used in pooja (worship). As gfAnfA'iif 
rice, curds> and sandal ointment, and going directly up to the monster^ 
made the tiiac on his forehead, put a chaplet round his neck, and 
prostrated himself in the usual attitude of adoration before the Ubt»; 
v?he«, to the amazement of the spectators, the uobl e bea^. came 
gently up, and with his tongue repeatedly licked his face, permitting 
him to retire without the least indication of anger. Tlie emperor, 
who concluded tlmt his subject must “ wear a charmed life,” desired 
the Khundaila chief to make any request, with the assurance of 
compliance ; when he received a delicate reproof, in the desire “ that 
his majesty would never place another person in the same predica¬ 
ment from which he had happily escaped.” 

Dwarca-das was slain by the greatest hero of the age in which 
he lived, the celebrated Khan Jehan Lodi, who, according to the 
legends of theShekhawuts, also fell by t^c hand of tiieir lord; and they 
throw an air of romance upon the transaction, which would grace the 
annals of chivalry in any age or country. Khan Jehan and the 
chieftain of Khundaila were sworn friends, and when nothing but 
the life of the gallant Lodi would satisfy the king, Dwarca gave 
timely notice to his friend of the hateful ta.sk imposed upon him, 
advising either submission or flight. His fate, which forms one of 
the most interesting episodes in Ferishta’s history, involved that 
of the Sheki.awut chief. 

He was succeeded by his son, Birsingdeo, who served with his 
contingent in the conquest of the Dekhan, and was made governor 
of Perualla, which he had materially assisted in reducing. The 
Khundaila annalist is desirous to make it appear that his service was 
independent of his liege lord of Amber ; but the probability is that 
he was under the immediate command of the Mirza Riija Jey Sing, 
at that period the most distinguished general of his nation or of the ' 
court. 

, Birsingdeo had seven sons, of whom the heir-apparent, Bahadoor 
Sing, remained at Khundaila; vvhile e.states were as8igne<i to his 
brothers, viz, Amur Sing, Siam Sing, Jugdeo, Bhopal Sit>g, Mokri 
Sing, ami Paim Sing, who all increased the stock of flaesilotes. 
While the Baja wms performing his duties in the Dt'khan, intelligence 
reached him that his son at home had usurped his titl« and autholi-' ^ 
lich, with only four horsemen, he left the army for.,, 
When within two coss bf Khundaila, he alighted , 


ty; upon 
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the - house of a Jatui, of whom he requested refreshment, and 
begged especial care of his wearied steed, lest he should be stolen j 
to which she sharply replied, “ Is not Bahadoor Sing'ruler here ? 
You may leave gold in the highway, and no one dare touch it.” 
Themed chieftain was so delighted with this testimony to his son’s 
discharge of a prince’s duties, that, without disclosing himself or his 
suspicions, he immediately returned to the Dekhan, where he died. 

Bahadoor Sing succeeded, and on his father’s death repaired to 
the armies in the south, commanded by Aruugzebe in person. Being 
insulted by a Moosletn chief, bearing the same name with himself^ 
and obtaining no redress from the bigotted prince, he left the army 
in disgust, upon which his name was erased from the list of numsub- 
dars. It was at this time the tyrant issued his mandate fur the 
capitatibfi-tax on all his Hindu subjects, and for the destruction of 
their temples.* # 

To the personal enemy of the Shckhawut was intrusted the 
twofold duty of exacting tribute, and the deniolitiou of the temple, 
the ornament of Khuudaila, whose chief, degrading the name of 
Bahadoor (warrior), abandoned his capital; and the royal army had 
arrived within two coss without the appearance of opposition. The 
news spread over the lauds of the confederacy, that Bahadoor had Hod 
from Khuudaila, and that the Tourk was bent on the destruction 
of its shrines. It reached the ear of Bimjaim Sing, the chieftain of 
Chapowlee, a descendant of Bhojraj, the second son of Raesil. Im¬ 
bued with all the spirit of this hero, the brave Bhojaui resolved to 
devote himself to the protection of the temple, or perish in its de¬ 
fence. At the moment the tidings reached him, he was solemnizing 
his nuptials on the Marwar frontier. Hastening home with hia 
bride, he left her with his mother, and bade both a solemn farewell. 
In vain his kindred, collecting round him, dissuaded him from hia . 

• Tiie numerous ruined shiines and mutilated statues in every town and village, 
still attest the zeal with which the bigot'.s orders were obeyed ; nor is'‘'^tbero 
an image of any antiquity.with an entire set of featmes (except in spots impervl* ' 
DUS to his myrmidons), from Lahore to Cape Comorin. Omkarji. whMe tempfe is on a 
small island 8 f the Nerbudda, alone, it Is said, supported his dignity in the indiseiimi- 
nate attack on the deities of Hind... •' If they are gods (said the tyrannical hut witty 
Iconoclast), let them evince their power, and by some miracle resist my commands.'’ 
OmJArji received tiye first blow on his head, as if imbued with mortal feeling, for 
the blood gushed from his nose and mouth ,which prevented a prepetition of the injury 1 
ibis sensibility, though without the power of avenging himself, made Qmkar’s shrine 
iloubiy respected, and it contiooes to be one of the best irequehted andtinest venerated 
La these regions. . 
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degign iirf»ing that it ww Bahadoor Sing's 

not I ” he said. « also of Baeail’s ptack, a«d cao I aUpw the Tnorlt 

to destroy the dwelling of the TMoor (lord), and not attempt to 
save it? Would this be acting the part of a Rajpoot?” As them 
futreatiea were vain. they, to the number of ai^ty, resolve^ to 
accompany him, and share his fate. They were joined hy a 
Bahadoor's adherents, and succeeded in entering Khundaila. Xho 
imperial commander, to whom this unlooked-for opposition was re¬ 
ported, well aware of what a Rajpoot is capable when 
action, and perhaps moved by a generous feeling at seeing a handful o 

men oppose an army, requested that two of their number might be de¬ 
puted to bis camp to confer with him. He told them, that notwithatand, 
ing it was the king’s command that be sliould raze the temple to t le 
ground, he would be satisfied (if accompanied by proper submission) 
with taking off the knllm, or golden ball which surmounted ita 
pinnacle. They endeavoured to dissuade him; offered money to the 
ntipoat possible amount of their means; but the answer was, t e 
kullm must come down.” One of these noble delegates, no longer 
able to contain himself, exclaimed, « Break down the /” aa 

with some moist clay at his feet he moulded a ball, which he placed 
on a little mound before him; and drawing his sword, repeated. 

Break down the ktdlus I I dare you even to break this ball of clay - 
The intrepidity of this action gained the applause even of the foe, 
and they had^afe conduct to rejoin their bretheru, and prepare them 

for the worst, , , 

At this time, Rhuudaila bad no fortifications; there was, however, 

a gateway half way up the hill in the route of ascent, which led to the 
placeof residence of its chieftains, adjoining which was the temple. 
One pm-ty was stationed in the gateway, while Shnjaun reserved for 
himself the defence of the temple, in which he took post with lua 
kinsmen. When the merceuarie-s of the tyrant mlvunced, the defend¬ 
ers of iiie gateway, after dealing many a distant death, wj^arched 
upon them sword in hand, and perished. When they pushed'on to 
the chief Olyect of attack, the band issued forth in small detached 
parties, having first made their oheisancea to the image, and earri^ 
destruction along with them. Shujaun was the lust who fell, ^e 
temple was levelled to the earth, the idol broken iu pieces, aad the 
an 1-0 foundation of a mosque erected on itertdttl,^ 
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nimlVkr UIa 'of donperato valohr in the defence of their household 
gods ageiust the iniquitous and impolitic Arungzebe. Khandaiht 
received a royal garrison; but the old officers, both territorial and 
financial, #ere retained by the conqueror, 

Bahadoor Sing continued to reside in an adjacent township, and 
tlirough his Dewau, obtained a Certain share of the crops and transit 
duties, vis. a seer out of every niaund of the former, and one pied 
in every rupee of the latter. In process of time, the family resi*- 
detice and gardens were given up to him, and when the Syeds obtain*- 
fed power he regained his country, though a garrison of the royal 
troops was retained, Whose expenses he paid. He left three sons, *w. 
Kesuri Sing, Futteh Sing, and Oodey Sing. 

Kesuri, solicitous to hold his land.s on the same terms as his 
ancestors, namely, service to the lord-paramount assembled his ad¬ 
herents, and with his second brother, Futteh Sing, departed for the im¬ 
perial camp, to proffer his service. The Muuohurpur chief, the elder 
branch of the family, was in the royal camp, and having regained his lost 
consequence by the depression of Khuudaila, was by no means willing 
again to part with it. He intrigued with the second brother, Futteh 
Sing, to whom he proposed a division of the lands ; the latter lent 
liimself to the intrigue, and the Dewan, seeing that a family quarrel 
would involve the destruction of them all, repaired to Khuudaila, 
and through the mother, a Gor Bajpootui, he advocated the partition. 
A census was accordingly made of the population, and a measurement 
of the lands, of which two portions were assigned to Futteh Sing, and 
the three remaining to the Baja. The town itself was partitioned in 
the same manner. Henceforth, the brothers held no intercourse 
with each other, and Kesuri preferred Kaotah as his residence, 
though whenever he came to Khuudaila, Futteh Sing withdrew. 
Things remained in this state until the Dewan prcmpted hiS htesfet 
to get rid of the agreement which had secured the ascendancy nf 
Muni^nrpur in the Shekhawut federation, by destroying his brcthef. 
The Dewan arranged a friendly meeting at Kaotah for the avowed 
purpose fit reconciliation, when Futteh Sing fell a victim to 
flibation ; bat the instigator to the crime met his propeif ithward, 
f4i; a splinter pf the sword which slew Futteh Sing entered his neck, 
and w€M the ocmisioii bf his death. 

Kesuri Slagi having thus recovered all his Ipst aiithoirity, from 
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the contentions at court conceived he might teftiSO the thbtite $/ 
Rewasso, hitherto paid to the Ajmere tronsurj, while that of Khun* 
daila went to Narnol. Syed AbdooIIa, then Vizier, found leisure to 
resent this insult, ami sent a force against KbniHlaila. Every Rae* 
siioto in tite country ussumbied to resist the Toork, and even his foe 
of Muuohuipnr sent his quota, led by the J/nib/mc (loster-brOther), 
to aid the national caiifte. Thus strengthened, Kesuri determined to 
oppose the royal foioes hand to hand in ihe i)l.iin, and the rival armies 
encountered at the border town of Deolee. Wlalo victory manifest¬ 
ed a wish to side with the confederated Shekhawuts, the old jeal¬ 
ousies of Munohuj pur revived, and he \\ithdrcw his quota fioin the 
field, at the same moment that tiie Kasulli chief, on whom much 
depended, was sl.un. To ciown these inisfortnnes, the Liirkhani 
chief of D.uita, l)a>.ely deeming this an opportunity to consult his 
own interest, abandoned the held, to take possession of Rewasso. 
Tht, ‘lion’ of Kliumlaila (Kesuri), obser\iiig these defections, when the 
shout of “ ,/// (victory, Mctor}), already rang in his ears, could 
not help exclaiming, in the bitterness of despair, “Had Futtch *Sing 
been here, he would not have dcseilcd mo.” He disdained, however, 
to give way, ami piepaied to meet his fate like a tiuc Eaesilote. 
Sending to where the battle yet raged for his youngest brother, 
Otaloy Slug, he luged him to save himself; but the young Rajpoot 
(^corned obedi 'iicc to such a behest, until Kesuri made known his 
detenninatiou nob to (put the Held, adding that if he also were slain, 
there would be an cud of hih lino. Others joined their peisinnsioiis, 
and even attenqited to turn Kesuri from his puip(vse. “ leplied 
ihe chief, “Iha\e no desire for life: two black deeds press iijion me; 
the murder of my biother, and the curse of the Oliaruns of Bikaner, 
whom I neglefted at the distribution of the nuptial gifts. I will not 
add a third by d.istardly flight.” As Oodey Sing reluctantly obeyed, 
while the swords rung around him, Kesuii made a hasty .saciifice to 
Ainni-tnoia (moth<*r earth), of which flesh, blood, and earth arc the 
ingredients. He cut pieces from his own body, but as scarcely any 
blood flowed, his own undo, Mokum Sing of Aliodah, parted with 
soiue of hi.s, for .so grand an obligation as the retention of Khuudaila. 
mixing his own flesh, .'ind his uncle’s blood, with a portion of his 
own sandy oil, he formed small balls in dan (gift), fyr the inaiut^- 
nanee of the laud to hhs posterity, Tlie D'homb (bard), who repeateii 
^0 incantations, pronounced the sacrifice accepted, and that seven 
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* of his Uuo should rule itt Khunduila,* The brave Kesuri 

was slain, the town taken, and Oodey Sing carried to Ajrnere, where 
he remained three years in captivity. At this time, the chiefs of 
Oodipur and Kaaulli determined to cut ofl’ the royal garrison in Khuu- 
daila; but apprehensive of tlie danger it might occasion to their 
chief, *ti>ey sent a special tne.ssenger to Ajtucie, to acipiaint- the vice¬ 
roy of their scheme, previous to its execution, to prevent his being 
implicated. Khiindaila was 8urpti'>ed, and Dooii.ith sind (luce huu- 
died Tooik.s put to the sword. The viceroy, df'suous tt) recover tho 
place, consulted his piisonci, \\ho oifcied to le-in^-tato him if ho 
giautod him libeity. The Nawab demandeil a hostage, but the 
young Riijjmot wiid he knew of none hat liis o\ii mothio*, who 
willingly became the pledge for horsoii. lie fullilhsl iua agieemetifc, 
and the siceioy was so pleased with his bank and lo\al conduct, that 
on pa}mg a large nuzzerana, he rc^toied liiiu to liis capital. 

Oo(l<*y Sing’s lii.st act v\aR to assemble In-, luothein, m vudvr to 
punish Miinohurpur, whose treachery hud caused them so mueli 
iniseiy. Tin* fo^tor-brotliei, wim cemm.nnhvi on tliat oc‘i.a'»lon, was 
Ilgam entrusted with the command; hut he fled after a sli up en¬ 
counter, and Mumdiiirpur was invested. Seeing he liad no'‘haneo of 
salvation, he had again recourse to chnl {^lr•ltageln) There \ fro two 
feudatories of Noonkurn’s line joint-lmhlers of Khajrolli, wlio Ind 
long been at vaiiance with Ihu pSing of K isulli, the piimipal a iuscr 
of the young Ilaja of Khuudaila. Tliey weie gained over to tho 
j)urpoa(“ of the Munohurpni chief, wlio “^ent them with a piiva^o 
message to l)i*ep Sing, tint no sooner sh >iiM Arnnohurpnr fall than 
be would be deprived of Kasulli ’J'lu-s ^ tioacherous proceedings 
wore but too common amongst “the suns of Shekliji.” Deep Slug 
foil into the .snare, and at break of <Uiv, win n tiie trumpets vS< nmicil 
for the assault, tlie iliuun of tho Ki-ulli chief were huaid in in*l 
march to hi.s estate. Oodey Sing, thus (h pii\. .1 of his revv ng • filhnv- 
ed DeepjSiug, who,aware of hit inability to com with his imimd» de* 
chiof, fled tor succour to Jeypur, and K nu.li till a saciihee to the 
artifices which presened Mnnohnrpur. The gicat Joy fc>mg lliou 
ruled Ambef; ho received the suppliant chief, and promised him 
ample redress, on his swearing to become his vassal and (nbutiny. 

♦ The fUili. fts will buiipii hi'roitti r, Iihs Inc'ii <*il, ami f.athonty U8.iri»'1 
by the Kssiilh bi.xuehof tho (.imil.y, aiul uiilns whuo chango Bboukl occur, 

thu dovotiOQ o£ iCoBUii was> u^iilobs, aud the piophec'y must fall to the groaud. 
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Deep Sing swor« aU«>giance to tbo gadi of Jey Sing, and signed ft* 
tributary engagement of four thousand rnpoes aiinuatly 1 

Thus recommenced the supremacy of Amber over the confederated 
Shehhawuts, whicJi had been thrown off ever since the dispute re¬ 
garding the colts of Arnrutsir, the ancient mark of homage, when 
“ the sons of Shekhji” consisted only of a few hundred ardted men. 
Shortly after this transaction, Jey Sing proceeded to the Ganges to 
fiilHl certain rites upon an eclipse, and while performing his ab¬ 
lutions in tho sacred stream, and the gifts foi distribution to the priests 
being collected on the bank, he in(|uiied “ who was present to receive 
d«rt that day ^' The Kasulli chief, spreading out the skirt of bis 
gfU'nient, replied, he was an applicant. Such dan (gifts) being only 
given t<» mangias, or mendicants, in which class they put prie.sts, 
poets, and the poor, the Raja asked, lauirhing, “ What is your desire, 
Tlmkoor To which Deep Sing re])lied, that through his intercea- 
81 IU 1 the sou of Futteh Sing might (»btain Ida fathei’s share of Kluin- 
daila ; mIuc!) rccpiest was complied with. 

Tins occurrence was in AD. 171(1, when the Jats were rising 
into power, and when all the minor Ibijas served with tlieir contin¬ 
gents under the great Jey Sing, as lieutenant of the emperor. Along 
with the princes of Kerowli, Bhadojoa Sheopur, and many others of 
the third rank, was Oodey Sing of Khnndaila. During the siege of 
Thoon, tin hhekliawut chief was reprimanded for neglect of duty, 
and although ho owed a double allegiance to Jey Sing, as his natural 
liege lord and lieutenant of the king, he would not brook the cen.sure 
from one of his own race, and indignantly withdrew from the siege. 
Ohoorainiin the Jat, having contrived to make his peace with the 
Syed vizier, when Thoon was upon the eve of surrender, and 
Oodey Sing being implicated iii tin's intrigue, Jey Sing, who was 
mortidcd at an occurrence which prevented tlie gratihcatiou of a 
long’cherished resentment against the upstart Jats, determined 
«that the Khundaila chief should suffer for his audacity. Attended 
by the imperialists under finzeed IChan, and all his home clans, he 
laid siege to the citadel called Oodigiirh. 0(aley Sing held odt a 
month in this castle he bad constructed and called by 1)^ own name, 
wlmn his resources f*>ilitig, he fled to Nuroo in Marwar, and hi« sou, 
Sowae Sing, presented the keys, throwing himself 0 |i the clemency oL 
the con<iiueror. Ue was well received, and pardoned, on condition of 
becoming tributary to Ambei. He followed the example of the 
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Kasulli oMe^ ftod sigued »ii eogagemeut to pay aaimaHy oue 
lakh v[ rupees. Frout this a deduction of fifteen thousand wm 
subsequeutly made, and iu time being reduced twenty tiiousand 
more, sixty-five thousaud continued to be the tribute of Khuudaiia, 
uutik4^ie decay of butii the parout state aud its scion, when the 
weakiie^ of the fonaer, aud the merciless outrages of the predatory 
powers, Pathan and Mahratta, rendered its atnouut uncertain aud 
difficult to realize. Moreover, recalling his promise to Deep Siag, he 
restored the division of the lands as existing prior to the mutder 
of Fubteh Sing, viz. three shares to Sowae Sing, with the title of 
chief of the Shekhawuts, aud two toDheer Sing, sou of Futteh Sing. 
The young cousin chieftains, now' joint-holders of Klmndaiia, attended 
their liege lord with their contiugent; aud Oodey Sing, taking ad¬ 
vantage'’6f their absence, with the aid of a baud of outlawed 
Larkhauis, surprised and took Klmndaiia. Attended by the Jeyptir 
troops, the sun performed the dutiful task of expelling his father 
from his inheritance, who again fled to Nuroo, where he resided upon 
a pension of five rupees a day, given by his sou, until his death. 
He, however, outlived Sowae Sing, who left three sous; Bindmbun, 
who succeeded to Klmndaiia; Simboo, who had the appanage of 
Hanolli; aud Koosul, having that of Fiperolli. 

CHAPTER VI. 

JBindt almn Daft adherett to Madha Sitv/ in the civil imvA of Anther.-^ 
Davlitwa vf lands annulled. — Seff-iniinolation of the limhmms.-^ 
Consetjnences to Bindrtihnn, in his contest with Indar the 

Othes' chief of Khundaila.—Civil war .— Prodigal exi>iator^ sacrifice 
of Bindrahan.—lie abdicates.—Govind Sing.—D assassinated .— 
A’ursing-Das.—Rise and devastations of the Mahrattas,—Seige of 
Khundaila .— 'Penns of redemption.—Murder of deputies by ike 
Mahrattas.—indar Stag perishes in the attempt to avenge them .— 
JPratap Sing.—/Use of the Seekur chief.^Transactions btdween 
BftUap and Nut sing, his co-partner.—Pratap iditams the wfwie wf 
Khundaila.—Nursing recovers by stratagem his share of Khun^Ua. 
—^Domestic bimls and feuds .— General assembly of the <^dham 
and Kaesilote chiefs, to counteract the encroachments of Amber .—- 
Treatybetioeeu ,the Shekhawuts and the court of Anther.—^Violated 
^ by the latter'.—^The confedei'ocy assault the toivn of the Mnhlea 
faction.—Nursing refuses tribute to the court, and Khundaila 
w seqitestrated.—Nursing and Pratap treacherously made oapliH, 
and conveyed to Jeypur. — Khundaila annexed to the fisc* 
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BiNDRABrN Das steadfastly adhered to Mudhu Slug in the ciVU 
wars which ensued fur the gndi of Amber, and the latter, wlien suc¬ 
cess attended his cause, wislied to reward th^ important services of 
his feudatory. At his request, ho consented tluit the partition of 
the lands which had caused so much bloodshed should be ai^dled, 
and that Bindr.sbun sliould rule as sole lord of Kliundaila. Five 
tliousand men were placed under his command for the expulsion of 
the minor, Indnr Sing, grandson of Doo Sing, wlio ma<le a stout 
resistance for mauv mouths; but at lenjitli Ids little castle was no 
longer tenable, end he fled to Purasoli, where he again defended 
himself, and was again on the point of suiremier, when an unex¬ 
pected accident not only saved him from exile, but restored him to 
his rights. 

The mercenaries were supported at the sole charge of Bindra- 
bun, and as his ancesr.oi*a left no treasury, he was compelled to resort 
to the contribution called dhid from liis subjects, not even exempting 
the hierarchy. Piqued at this unusual demand, some of the wealthiest 
Brahmins expostulated with the Raja on this indignity to tho order. 
But their appeals were disregarded by their chief, whose existence de¬ 
pended on supplies. The loss of influence as well as wealth being 

the fruit of this disregard of tljeir remonstrance, they had recourse 
to that singular species of revenge termed ctumdi, or self-immolation, 
and poignardui themselves in his presence, pouring maledictions on 
his head with their last breath. The blood of Brahmins now rested 


on the head of Bindrabun; even amongst his personal friends he 
laboured under a species of excommunication, and his liege lord, 
Madhu Sing of Amber, in order to expiate his indirect share in the 
guilt, recalled his troops, and distributed twenty thousand rupees to 
the Brahmins of his own capital. IndurSing had thus time to breatlMe, 
and having collected all his retainers, wisely jo iiied the Jeypur army 
assembling under the command of the celebrated Khbshialiram 
BJiora to chastise the Rao of Macherri, who was expelled and^bliged 
to seek refuge with tl;e Juts. lu this service ludur Sii»g^ much’ 
distinguished himself, that, on the payment of a nmserana of fifty 
thousand rupees, hf3 recovered his lost sh are of Khuudaila,1by a regu¬ 
lar or grant, of the Raja. 

“ Perpetual feuds, however, raged between thes# two kings of * 


^hundaila, each of whom had his castle, or fortified palace. 

: '’there was war even in the gates” of Khundaila, auc 


ace. Baibli 
and at the 
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hlizard of prolixity we shall state how it was conducted, challeugiug 
the records of any civil war to produce an instance in which all the 
ties of blood and kindred were more disregarded than in this helium 
plusqnam civile. 

r^iidur Sing had popularity on his aide to balance the other’s 
superior power,and he was briskly pushing an attack on Oodigurh, 
the castle of his opponent, when he was joined by Raghunath Sing, 
the younger son of his foeman. This youth, who had the township 
of Koochore in appatiage, lielped himself to three more, to retain 
which he sided with his father’s foe. Bindrahun, in order to create 
a diversion, sallied out to attack Koochore ; to oppose which, his son, 
together with his nephew, Prithi Sing of Rauolli and his retainers, 
withdrew from the batteries to defend it. But the attack on Koo¬ 
chore ha(f already failed, ami Bindrahun was on his retreat to regain 
Khtindaila, when he was intercepted. The battle took place outside 
the city, whose gates were shut against friend and foe, to prevent 
a-pell-mell entry. At the same time, the siege of Oodigurh was not 
slackened; it was defended by Govind Sing, the eldest son of Biudra- 
bun, while the batteries against it were commanded by another near 
kinsman, Nahr Sing of Chcrana. For several days daily combats 
ensued, in which wore to be seen father and son, uncles and nephews, 
and cou.sin8 within every degree of affinity, destroying each other. 
At length, both parties were exhausted and a compromise ensued, ill 
which Indur Sing obtained the rights he had so manfully vindicated. 

At this time, a dying and de.snltory effort to regain his lost 
power was made by Nujuf Kooli Khan, at the head of the imperial¬ 
ists, who, conducted by the traitorous Macherri Rao, led the royal 
army into the lands of the confederacy to raise contributions, for 
wdiich he was cordially and laudably detested. Nowul Sing of 
Nowulgurh, Bagh Sing of Keytri, Soorajmul of Bussao, all chieftains 
of the Sadhanis, unable to comply with the requisitions, were carried 
off* and retained captive till ransomed for many lakhs of rupees j all 
aventuaHy raised upon the impoverished husbandman and indusl^ous 
merchant 

The 3io of civil war having ended, the ministers of religion never 
ce^ed pouring intd the ears of Bindrahun, the necessity of expiation 
and oblations *for the murder of their brethren, and he was daily 
sWrificing the birthright of his children, in grants of the best lands 
of Khuudaiia, to thetb drones of society, when Ooviud, the heir- 
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apparent, remonstrated, which was follwed by tha abdimt|oo of 
Bindrabun, who, appropriating 6ve townships and the impost duties 
of KliundHiia for his support, left the cares of government to iiia 8(Ui.* 
Qovind Sing did not long enjoy the honour^ of chief of the 
Euesiiotes. The year of his elevation having produced an unfavop^able 
harvest, at the request of his vassal of Rauolli he proceeded to inspect! 
the ciops preparatory to a reduction in the assessment. Less aupersti- 
tious than his father, he persevered in spite of the predictions of tho 
astrologer, who told him, “ to beware the ides {amavun) of Paush,"aud 
nut to go abroad mat day. In the course of the excursion, one of hia 
personal atteudants, a Rajpoot ofKajroUi, had lost some valuable 
article entrusted to his charge, and the impetuous chief broadly taxed 
him with theft. His protestations of innocence were unavailing, and 
considering himself dishonoured by the imputation, which might 
possibly be followed by some disgraceful punishment, he determined 
to anticipate his chief, and murdered him that night. Govind left 
five sons, Nursing, Soorajmul (who had Dodea), Bagh Siug, Jowan 
Sing, and Runjeet, all of whom had families. 

Nursii)g*Das, his eldest son, succeeded. In spite of internal 
dissensions, occa.sioual chastisement, and pecuniary exactions frotn 
the imperial armies, or those of their immediate liege lord of Ainl>er, 
the ooufederiited frerage of Shekhavati had increased their territory 
and population. Only the shadow of a name now remained to the 
empire of the Great Mogul; and their own lord-paramount, satisfied 
with a certain degree of homage, tribute, and service on emergencies, 
was little inclined to trench further upon tlteir national iitdepend* 
ence. But a new enemy had now arisen, and though of their own 
faith, far more destructive than even the intolerant Islamite. Happy 
were the inhdbitauta of the desert, who had an ocean of .sand between 
them and this scourge of India, the insatiable Mahratta. After the 
fatal day (*f Mairta, where the evil genius of Rajpi»otaua enabled 
Be Boigne to give the last blow to her in<lepeiideuce, tlie dasuitpry 
hordes roveil in bands through the lauds of the confederatioOi 
pluadoring, murdering, and carrying off captive the principal chiefs 
nr their children, as hostages for contributioua they could not realize. 
These were drugged about after their armies, until tiie hardsidps 
Atid ittdigtiities they underwent made them sell every Article of value,: 
br until the charge of keeping, or the trouble of guarding 

'{( S'\ ' j|(,\ . ^ ^ 

* ills «$coad son, Bughimaih, bad Eoochore in appanage. 
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MTidered their prolonged captivity burdensome to the wandering 
Southrons. 

Let us follow the path of the barbarians, and trace only one 
day's acts of outrage. When the Mahrattas entered the lands of the 
federation, soon after the battle of Mairta, they first attacked Bae. 
The^ahabitants, knowing that they had no hope of mercy from these 
marauders, fled, carrying away all the effects they could to the 
lai*ger towns, while a garrison of eighty Rajpoots took post in the 
little castle, to defend the point of honour against this new assailant. 
Bae was stormed ; not one Rajpoot would accept of quarter, and all 
were put to the sword. The enemy proceeded to Khnndaila, the 
route marked by similar tracks of blood. When within two eosa 
of the town, the horde halted at Hodcgong, and a Pundit* was sent 
to Raqlndur Sing to settle the contribution, which was fixed at 
twenty thousand rupees, besides three thousand in ghoos i- (bribe), 
for the Brahmin negotiator. The two chiefs, who negotiated on the 
part of the joint Rajas of Khnndaila, proceeded with the Pundit to 
the enemy’s camp ; their names were Nowal and Duleel. As it was 
out of their power to realize so large a sum, they were accompanied 
by the joint revenue officers of Khundaila as ole, ot hostage, when 
to their dismay, the Southron comtnander demurred, and said 
they themselves must remain. One of the chieftains, with the mng 
froid which a Rajpoot never loses, coolly replied, that should not be, 
and taking his hooha from his attendant, began unceremoniously to 
smoke, when a rude Dekhany knocked the pipe from his band. The 
Thakoor’s sword was unsheathed in an instant, but ere he had time 
to use it a pistol-ball passed through hjs brain. Duleel Sing’s party, 
attempting to avenge tbeir companion, were cut off to a man ; and 
Indiir Sing, who had left Khundaila to learn bow the negotiations 
sped, arrived just in time to see his clansmen butchered. He was 
advised to regain Khundaila : “ No,” replied the intrepid Raesilote ; 
♦‘better that I should fall before the gates of khundaila than enter 
them’ after such disgrace, without avenging my kinsmen.” lOiis- 
mounting from his horse, he turned him loose, his adherents fc^lowing 

♦ ThJ ministers of religion were the only clerka amongst this race of depr^ators, 
and they were not behind the .most illiterate in ca(>idity, and to say fho truth, oour> 
ag«, wlien required i and as for sldll in negotiation, a Mahratta Brahmin stands 
aione ; 'keen, sl^lfal, and imperturbable, be would have baMed Idt^hiarelli 

t GlUfOt is literally ‘a bribe;’ and no treaty er tramaction was ever carried 
ron without this stipulation. So sacred was the ghoof held, from tyrant usa^, that 
the Foshwa aunisteig, when they ruled the destinies of their <aation, atipniat^ that 
the gh«t)ts should go to the privy purse i 
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his exam’ple; and sword in Jiand they rushed on the host of 
and met tlieir fate. Indiir Sing was stretclied beside his vassalsj 
and,, strange to say, Dnleel was the only survivor: though covert 
with wounds, he was taken up alive, and carried to the hostile camp. 

Stioh was the opening scene of the lengthened tragedy enacted 
in Sliekhavati, when Mahratta actors succeeded to Pathar^jl^fand 
Moguls : heirs to their worst feelings, without one particle of 
their magnanimity or courtesy. But the territory of the confederacy 
was far too narrow a stage ; even the entire plain of India appeared 
at one time too restricted for the hydra-headed banditti, nor is there 
a principality, district, or even township, from the Sutlej to the sea, 
where similar massacres have not been known, and but for our 
interposition, such scenes would have continued to the present hour. 

Pratap Sing, who succeeeded his brave father in hi.s share of 
the patrimony, was at this crisis with his mother at Sikrae, a strong 
fort in the hills, ten miles from Khumlaila. To save the town, the 
principal men dug up the grain-pits, selling their property to release 
their minor chief from further trouble. Having obtained all they 
could, the enemy proceeded to the latnls of the Sadhanis. Oodipur 
was the first assaulted, taken, and sacked ; the walls were knocked 


down, and the floors diig up in search of treasure. After four days' 
havock, they left it a ruin, and marched against the northern chief¬ 
tains of Singhiioa, Jhopnjoonoo, and Keytri. On the departure of 
the foe, young Pratap and his kinsman, Nursing, took up their abode 
in Khundaila; but scarcely had they recovered from the effects of 
Dekhani incursion, before demands were made by their liege lord of 
Amber for the tribute. Pratap made his peace by assigning a fourth 
of the harvest; but Nursing, in the procra.stinating and haughty 
spirit of his ancestors, despised an arrangement which, he said (»nd 
with justice), would reduce him to the level of a common Bhomid 
landholder. * 

At this period, a remote 1>ranch of the Khundaila Shekhawnta 
began to disclose a spirit that afterwards gained him distinBtion. 


Devi Sing, chieftain of Seekur, a descendant of Rao Tiftnul oC 
Kasulli, had added to his patrimony by the usurpation of^uo jess 
-than twenty-five large townships, as Lohagujra, Kho, &c.; and 


deemed this a good oppoiitunity, his chief being embroiled witb,tltf| 
cbiiirt, to make ah attack pa Rewaisso; but death put a stop to the^ 
.i^ldtious views of^ the Seekur chieftaiQ* Having no issue, he had 
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Ljueliniitin Sing, *on' of the* Shah))ui^ 'Outkcw; but the' 
JeyptBr court, which had taken great umbrage at these moet uu- 
juatifiable assaults of the Seektur chief on his weaker breithreo, com- 
matided Nnndram Hiildia (brother of the prime minister ]>otflet. 
Ra;^, eollectoF of the Shekhawut tribute, to attack and humble him. 
No sodtier were the orders of the court promulgated, thaU all the 
Barvowttim* gathered round the standard of the collector, to aid in 
the redemption of their patrimonies wrested frotn them by Seokur. 
Besides the Khundaila chief in person, there were the PiitiawnU of 
Kasalli, Bilara, and others of Tirmnrs stock; and even the Sadhanis^ 
who little interfered in the affairs of the Kacsilotes, repaired with 
joy with their tribute and their retainers to the camp of the Jeypur 
commander, to depress the Seekur chief, who was rapidly rising oVet 
them all* Nearly the whole troops of the confederacy were thus 
assembled. Devi Sing, it may be imagined, was no common charac¬ 
ter, to have excited such universal hatred ; and his first care had 
been to make strong friends at court, in order to retain what he had 
acquired He had especially cultivated the minister’s friendship, 
which Was now turned to account. A deputation, consisting of a 
Chondawiit chief, the Dewan of Seekiir, and that importa»>t charac¬ 
ter the J7h<jAhae, repaired to the Huldia, and implored him in the 
name of the deceased, not to give up his infant son to hungry and 
revengeful JBaneuUiaa. The Huldia said there wak but one way by 
which he could avoid the fulfilment of his court's command, which 
whs for them, as he approached the place, to congregate a force so 
formidable from its ntmibers, as to exonerate him from all suspicion 
of Collusion. With the treasury of Devi Sing, Overflowing from the 
spoliation of the Kaimkhani of Futtehpur, it was eilsiy to afford suCh 
ihdeniuity to the Huldia, at whose approach tO Seekur ten thousand 
men appeared to Oppose him. Having made a shew of investing 
Seekur, hud expended a good deal of ammunition, he addressed hia 
court, irhere his brother was minister, stating he could make nothing 
of $eekur without great loss, both of time, men, and money, and 
adt^sing an acCeptanOe of the proffered submission. Without w^ting 
a- reply, hi. took two lakhs as a fine for his sovereign, and a present 
of one^ for himself. The siege Was broken up, abd Seikur wm per¬ 
mitted to prosdcnte his schemes; in which he was no# a little aided 

.. I ■—■ IM■— . . I .. .. ■ ' ■■■ — ■■ III 1. ^ 1 1 1 ^ .... 

• S'Atmttiiiy ik ‘ one exliatHstiscl,’ from bar, ‘ ont of,’ country,* and 

lenuans either an exile. Or aU ojetlaW, aocordii^ to the maaSi^e oiC dinie which caused 
Ida hankimient from hia cotistry. 


.W 
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by the continued feuds of the co-partner chiefs of Ehtindaila. Pratajp 
took advantage of Nursing’s non-compliance with the court’s r^kiMo 
tion, and his consequent disgrace, to settle the feud of their fathers, 
and unite both shares in his own person ; and stipulated in return 
to be responsible for the whole tribute, be ready with his contingent 
to serve the court, and pay besides a handsome nuzzerana or ifTvesti- 
ture. The Huldia was about to comply, when Rawul Indur Sing 
of Samote, chief of the Nathawut clan, interceded for Nursing, and 
inviting him on his own responsibility to the camp, acquainted 
him with the procedure of his rival, in whose name the patent for 
Khundaila was actually made out; “ but even now,” said this noble 
chief, “I will stay it if you comply with the terms of the court.” 
But Nursing either would not, or could not, and the Samote chief 
urged his immediate departure ; adding that as he came under his 
guarantee, he was desirous to see him safe back, for “ such were the 
crooked ways of the Amber house,” that if he prolonged his stay, he 
might be involved in ruin in his desire to protect him. Accordingly, 
at dusk, with sixty of his own retainers, he escorted him to Nowul- 
gurh, and the next morning he was in his castle of Govindgurh. 
The precautions of the Samote chief were not vain, and he was re¬ 
proached and threatened with the court’s displeasure, for permitting 
Nursing’s departure; but he nobly replied, “ he had performed the 
duty of a Rajpoot, and* twould abide the consequences.” As the 
sequel v ill hirther exemplify the corruptions of courts, and the base 
passions of kindred, under a system of feudal government, we shall 
trespass on the reader’s patience by recording the result, 

Samote and Ohomoo are the chief houses of the Nathawut clan; 
the elder branch enjoying the title of Rawul, with supremacy over 
the numerous vassalage. But these two families had often contested 
the lead, and their feuds had caused much bloodshed. On the, 
disgrace of Indur Sing, as already related, his rival of Clmmoo re¬ 
paired to court, and offered so large a as to be in vested 

with rights of seniority. Avarice and revenge were good advocates ; 
a wai rant was made out and transmitted to Indur Sing (still serving 
with the collector of the tribute) for the sequestration of^ SannotOi,. 
Pifi^iug, like a dutiful subject, the warrant to his . forehead, he in» . 
stantly departed for ^amote, and commanded the removal of Bia 
family, his goods and chattels, from the seat of bis ancestors, anti 
iK|ant into exile in M,arwiif. 1& after his Rani bad a grant of 
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the village of Peeplye, to which the magnanimous, patriotic, and 
loyat Indur Sing, when he found the hand of death upon him, re« 
paired, that he might die in the lands of the Ouchwahas, and have 
his ashes buried amongst his fathers. This man, who was naturally 
brave, acted upon the abstract principle of swanidherma, or ‘ fealty,' 
which^is not even now exploded, in the midst of corruption and 
demoralization. Indur Sing would have been fully justified, accord* 
ing to all the'principles which govern these states, in resisting the 
iniquitous mandate. Such an act might have been deemed rebellion 
by those who look only at the surface of things ; but let the present 
lords-parainouut go deeper, when they have to decide between a 
liaja and his feudatories, and look to the origin and condition of 
bath, and the ties which alone can hold such associations together. 

To . return : Pratap Sing, having thus obtained the whole of 
Khunduila, commenced the demolition of a fortified gate, whence 
during the feuds his antagonist used to play some swivels against 
his castle. While the work of destruction was advancing, an omen 
occurred, foreboding evil to Pratap. An image of Ganesa, the god 
of wisdom and protector of the arts, (more especially of architecture), 
was fixed in the wall of this gate, which an ill-fated and uninteutiou-* 
al blow knocked from its elevated position to the earth, and being 
of terru'cotta, his fragments lay disliououred and scattered on the 
pavement. Notwithstanding this, the demolition was completed, and 
the long obnoxious gateway levelled with the earth. Pratap, having 
adjusted affairs in tlie capital, proceeded against Kewasso, which 
he reduced, and then laid siege to Goviudgurli, aided by a detachment 
of the Huldiu. Having encamped at Goorah, two coss from it, and 
twice that distance from Eauolli, its chief, who still espoused the 
cause of his immediate head, the unfortunate Nursing, sent his 
minister to the Huldia, offering not only to be responsible for all 
arrears due by Nursiug, but also a handsome douceur, to restore him 
to his rights. He repaired to Khunduila, stationed a party in tU% 
fortified palace of Nursiug, and consented that they should be e|;peU* 
ed, as if by force of bis adherents, from Goviudgurli. Accordiugly, 
Sooi*ajmul«and Bagh Sing, the brothers of Nursing, iu the dead of 
uight, with one hundred and fifty followers, made a mock attack on. 
tha ^Huldia's fcHlowers, expelled them, aud made gqbi'a lodgment in 
their ancient dwelling. Pratap was highly exasperated; aud to 
render the acquisition useless, he ordered the pbt4e^on of a point 
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whose party now poured iuto Ehuudaila. He..ihen off 
thdr supplies of water, by fortifying the reservoirs aud wells, aud 
this brought matters to a crisis. Au uctioo ensued, in which many 
were killed on each side, when the traitorous Hiddia ititerpose(^ the 
five-coloured banner, and caused the combat to cease. Nursingf at this 
juncture, joined the combatants in person, bora his castle of Ooviud- 
gurh, and a treaty was forthwith set on foot, which left the district 
of Rewasso toPratap, and restored to Nursing his share of Kbundaila. 

These domestic broils continued, however, and occasions were 
perpetually recurring to bring the rivals in collision. The firet was 
on the festival of the Gangore ;* the next on the Eatiulli chief 
placing in durance a vassal of Fratap, which produced a general 
gathering of the clans: both ended in an appeal to the lord-para¬ 
mount, who soon merged the office of arbitrator in that of dictator. 

The Sadhanis, or chieftains of northern Shekhavati, began to 
feel the bad effects of these feuds of the RaesLlotes, and to express 
dissatisfaction at the progressive advances of the Jeypur court for 
the establish meat of its supremacy. Until this period they had es- 
'caped any tributary engagements, and only recognized* their connex¬ 
ion with Amber by marks of homage aud fealty on lapses, which 
belonged more to kindred than political superiority. But as tlie armies 
of the court were now perpetually ou the frontiers, and might soon 
pass over, they deemed it necessary to take measures for their safety. 
The township of Tooe, appertaining to Nowulgurh, had already been 
seized, aud RanolU was battered fur the restoration of the subject of 
Pratap. These were grievances which affected all the Sadhanis, who, 
perceiving they could no longer preserve their neutrality, determined 
to abandon their internal dissensions, aud form a system of general 
defence. Accordingly, a general assembly of the Sadhani lords, and 
as many of the Raesilotes as chose to attend, was announced at the 
‘ancient place of rendezvous, Oodipur. To increase the |olemnity 
of the occasion, and to banish all suspicion of treachery, as well as 
to extinguish ancient feuds, and reconcile chiefs who had never met 
but in hostility, it was unanimously agreed that the VnoSt sacred 
pledge of good faith, the Nom-dah,^ or dipping the hand in the salt, 
should take place. • ** 

• ilS Voi 1, p. 602, for m accpant of thi# fwtival. 

t 'Swn vs isvk * fSlV and ‘ to'dip, bEs^tter, or sfdiikle,' 
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■ 'Tfef enlicee body oi ^Mhaci lo^, with lalJ their retains, 
met the appointed titee, as did nearly idl' the Raesiiotes, excepting * 
the joint phieftaine of Khnoduila, too deeply tainted wdtii mutual 
^atruetto take part in this august and national congress of all the 
ohildran of Shekhji.” Xt was decided in this grand council, that all 
iuternalkstrife should cease; and tliat for the future, whenever it 
sought oucur, there should he no a.ppeals to the arbitration of Jeypur; 
hut that on all 'SUoh occasions, or where the general interests were 
endangered, a meeting should take place at “ the Pass of Oodipur,” 
to deliberate and decide, but above all to repel by force of arms, if 
necessary, the further encroachments of the court. This uuusu^ 
measure alarmed the court of Amber, and when oppression had geuef-* 
ated determined resistance, it disapproved and disowned the proceeds 
iugs of ita lieutenant, who was superseded by Bora Earn, with orders 
to secure the person of his predecessoi-. His flight preserved him 
horn captivity in the duugeuus of Amber, but his estates, as well as 
those of the minister his brother, were resumed, and all their pro¬ 
perty was confiscated. 

The new couuuander, wlm was a tailoi’ by caste, was ordered to 
follow the ttiildia to the last extremity ; for, in these regions, dis¬ 
placed ministers aud rebels are identical. It was expected, if they 
did not lose their heads, to see them in opposition to the orders of 
their sovereign lord, whose slaves they had so lately proclaimed themr 
^selves: in fact, a rebel minister in Bajwarra, is like an ex-Tory or 
ex-Whig elsewhei'e, nor does restoration to tiie councils of his sover¬ 
eign, perhaps in a few short mouths after he carried arms against him, 
plundered his subjects, aud carried couflugratiou in his towns, excite 
more than transient emotion. The new commander was eager to obtain 
the services of the assembled Shekhawuts against the Huldius, but e‘x- 
{Hsrieuce had given them wisdom ; aud they not only exacted stipulor 
tious befitting their position, as the price of this aid, but, what wats 
of more consequence, negotiated the oouditious of their future cour 

nexion with the lord-paramount. 

___ 

The article was the immechate restoration of the townslfii^ 
which the Huldia had seized upon, as Tone, Gwala, ^c. 

Tiie second, that the court should disavow all pretensions to exaot 
tribute beyond what tlmy had voluntarily stipulated^ aud which they 
..would remit to thie capital. 

Mirdj gu hofiovst should the artniot of the coiurt onter 
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the lands of the confederatiooj the consequences of which had haan 
80 strongly marked in the atrocities at Khundaila. 

Fourth, that the confederacy would furnish a contingent for the ser¬ 
vice of the court, which should be paid by the court while so employed,' 

The treaty being ratified through the intervention of the new 
commander, and having received in advance 10,000 rupees £>r their 
expenses, the chiefs with their retainers repaired to the capital, and 
after paying homage to their liege lord, zealously set to work to 
execute its orders on the Huldia faction, who were dispossessed of 
their estates. But, as observed in the annals of the parent state, 
Jeypur had obtained the distinction of the jootha dtirbar, or * lying 
court,’ of the justness of which epithet it afforded an illustration in 
its conduct to the confederated chieftains, who soon discovered the 
difference between promises and performance. They had done 
their duty, but they obtained not one of the advantages for which 
they agreed to serve the court; and they had the mortification to see 
they had merely displaced the garrisons of the Huldia for those of 
Rora Ram. After a short consultation, they determined to seek 
themselves tiie justice that was denied them; accordingly, they 
asmulted in succession the towns occupied by R>ra Ram’s myrmidons, 
drove them out, and made them over to their original proprietors. 

At the same time, the court having demanded the usual tribute 
from Nursing Dus, which was always in arrear, he had the imprudence 
to stone the agent, who was'a relation of the minister. He hastened 
to the Presence, “ threw his turban at the Raja’s feet,” saying, lie 
was dishonoured forever. A mandate was iustau tan eoiusly issued for 
the sequestration of Khundaila and the capture of Nursing, who bade 
his liege lord defiance from his castle of Govindgurh: but his co¬ 
partner, Fratap Sing, having no just cause of apprehen.sion, remained 
in Klmndaila, which was environed by the Jeypur troops under 
Assaram. His security was his ruin; but the wily Banyan (Assaram), 
who wished to seize at once the joint holders of the estate, ^offered 
no molestation to Pratap, while he laid a plot for the otiier. Ho 
invited his return, on the buchun, or ‘ pledge of safety,’ of the Muno- 
hurpur chief. Nursing did not hesitate, for rank as was thetcharacter 
of his countrymen in these degenerate days, no Rajpoot had ever 
incurred the epithet of Buchm-chook, tenfold more odious than tbat 
of murderer, and which no future tuition, however brilliant, could 
<^bhter&te, even from bis descendants to the latest posterity. On the 
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&lth of this huohun, Nursing catne, and a mock negotiation was carried 
on for the arrears of tribute, and a time fixed for payment. Nursing 
returned to Kbundaila, and Assaram broke up his camp and moved 
away. The crafty Banyan, having tlnis successfully thrown him off 
his gpard, on the third day rapidly retraced Ids steps, and at mid¬ 
night surrounded Nursing in his abode, who was ordered to proceed 
forthwith to the camp. Burning with indignation, he attempte<l self- 
destruction, but was withheld ; and accompanied by a few Rajpoots who 
swore to protect or die with him, he joined Assaram to see the issue. 

A simple plan was adopted to secure Pratap, and he fearlessly 
obeyed the summons. Both parties remained in camp ; the one was 
amused with a negotiation for his liberation on the payment of a 
fine; the other had higher hopes; and in the indulgence of both, 
their vassMs relaxed in vigilance. While they were at dinner, a 
party planted in ambuscade rushed out, and before they could seize 
their arms, made captive both the chiefs. They were pinioned like 
felons, put into a covered carriage, despatched under the guard of 
five hundred men to the capital, and found apartments ready for 
them in the state-prison of Amber. It is an axiom' with these 
people, that the end sa'nctifies the means; and the prince and his 
minister congratulated each other on the complete success of the 
scheme. Khundaila was declared khalisa (fiscal), and garrisoned by 
five hundred men from the camp, while the inferior feudatories, hold¬ 
ing estates detached from the capital, were received on terms, and 
even allowed to hold their fiefs on the promise that they did not 
disturb the sequestrated lands. 
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SagTi Sing opposes the faithless court of Amber.—He is joined iig the 
celebrated George Thomas.—Desperate action .— Bagh Sing placed 
in the fortified palace at Khundada.—Ilis garrison, with his brother^ 
slain by Hunwunt Sing, son of Pratap .— Bagh regains the pcdaCe .— 
T'he lands of Ktiundaila farmed by Amber to tioo Brahmins '.— 
27tey are eospeUed by the feudatory Barwuttias, who resist the court. 
— They become a banditti .— Sing ram Sing, cousin to Pratap, their 
leader.—Be avoids the treachery of the court.—JJis death.—The 
confederacy unite in the league against Jodpnr.—Nero treaty with 
the Amber court.—JLiheration of Pratap and Nursing .— Grand 
union of the Shekliawuts.—Ahhe Sing succeeds in Khundaila .—- 
T*reachery of the court.—Bamount regains Govindgurh, Khundaila, 
^c.—Restoration of Khooshialiram to the ministry of Jeypitr .— 
New investitures granted to the feudatories of Khundaila.—Abhe 
and Pratap inducted into their ancestral abodes.—Incident illustra¬ 
tive of the defects of the Rajpoot feudal system.—Khundaila 
assailed by Lnchman Sing, chief of Seekur.—Gallant defence of 
Unmount.- -Ilis death.—Surrender of Khundaila to LuchmCtn Sing. 
•—The co-heirs exiled.—Power and injtnence of Luchman Sing.— 
Foils the designs of the Purohit.—Present attitude of Ltuihman^ 
Sing.-^-Suhordinate Braiwhes of the Skekhawuts.—The Sadhanis .—• 
Their territories wrested from the Kaimkhanis and Rajpoots.— 
The Keytri branch of the family of Sadhoo attains superiority .— 
Bagh Sing of Keytri murders his own son.—The Larkhanis .— 
Revenues of Shekhavati. 

Dbenabau Bomuk waa now (A.D. 1798-9) prime minister of 

^eypur, and he no sooner heard of the success of Assaram, than he 

proceeded to join him in person, for the purpose of collecting the 

tribute due by the Sadhani chiefs. Having formed a junction with 

Assararn at Oodipur, they marched to Fursarampur, a town in the 

heart of the Sadhanis, whence they issued commands for the tribute 

to be brought; to expedite which, the ministers a^nt dhoos* to all 

* jgtuNn is an expedient to hi^tea the cpmpliance pf a demand from a dependent. 
4 partf of iiorse proceeds to tbe township, and are commanded to receive so much per 
exaction' is cnmpli^ with, tf the 4hoet it refnsed, it is considered Uuta- 
ipotint tp an appciil to arms. , 
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tKe fcownsJups of the confederacy. This insulting process irritated 
the Sadhania to such a degree that they wrote to Deenaram to with¬ 
draw his parties instantly, and retrace his steps to Jhoonjoouoo, or 
abide the cojisequences; declaring, if he did so, that the collective 
tribi^,e, of which ten thousiuid was then ready, would be forthcoming. 
All had’Assented to this arrangement but Bagh Sing, brother of the 
captive prince of Khutidaila, who was so incensed at the faithless 
conduct of the court, after the great services tliey had so recently 
performed, that he determined to oppose’by force of arms this infrac¬ 
tion of their charter, which declared the inviolability of the territory 
of the confederation so long as the tribute was paid. He was joined 
by five hundred men of Keytri, with which liaving levied contribu¬ 
tions at Singhajia and Futtehpiir from the traitorous lord of Seekur, 
be invited* to their aid the celebrated George Thomas, then carving 
out his fortunes amongst these discordant political elements. Nearly 
the hole of the Jeypur mercetiary and feudal army was embodied ou 
this occasion, and although far superior in numbers to the confedera¬ 
tion, yet the presence of Thoma.s and his regulars more tlian coun¬ 
terpoised their numerical inferiority. The attack of . Thomas was 
irresistible; the Jeypur lines led by Rora Ram gave way, and lost 
several pieces of artillery. To redeem what the cowardice and ill 
conduct of the general in chief had lost, the chieftain of Cliomoo 
formed a gole or dense band of the feudal chivalry, which he led iu 
person against Thomavs’s brigade, charging to the mouths of his guns. 
His object, the recovery of the guns, was attained with great slaugh¬ 
ter on each side. The Chotnoo chief (Runjeet Sing) was desperately 
wounded, and Buhadur Sing, Pahar Sing, chiefs of the Khangarote 
clans, with many others, were slain by discharges of grape ; the guns 
were retrieved, and Thomas and his auxiliaries were deprived of a 
victory, and ultimately compelled to retreat* 

The captive chiefs of Khundaila deemed this revolt and union 
of their countrymen fvvonrable to their emancipation, and addressed 
tjhem to this effect. A communication was made to the discomfited 
Rora Ram, who promised his influence, provided an eflicient body' ot‘ 
Raesilotd?! joined his camp, and by their services seconde<l their requests. 
B^h Sing was selected ; a man held in high eateetn by Imth parties, 

• Franklin, in hia life of George Tiiomos, describes this battle circnmstantiall; ; 
bat makes it ap))ear anaffaif of the Jeypar court, wjth 'J'homaSand the Mahrattas, iu 
which the Shekhawnts are not mentioned. Thomas gives the Eajpoot chivalry full 
{ffsiaefof their gallant bearing.—Hemoir of George Tliounw» p. 109. 
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and QTCO tilia (parb manager of KhundaUa found it neMsaaf^r to 
retain his services, as it was by his influence only over his UHrttly* 
Iwfjtlu'en that he was enabled to make any thing of the new fiscal 
lands. For this ptirpose, and to preserve the point of honour, the 
manager permitted Bagh Sing to remain in the fortified pala^ of 
Khuudaila, with a small party of his bret!»ren ; but on being Selected' 
to lead the quotas of his countrymen with the court commander, he 
left his younger brother, Luchman Sing, as hia deputy. 

No sooner did it leach tlie ears of Hunwunt Sing of Silledej sott 
of the captive Pratap, thatBagU Sing had joined the army, than in the 
true spirit of these relentless feuds, he determined to attempt the 
oostle. As soon as the darkness of night favoured hia design, h» 
hastened its accomplishment, escaladed it, and put the unprepared 
garrison to the sword. Ititelligenoe of this event reached Bagh Sing 
at RanolU, who instantly countermarched, and commenced the assault, 
into which even the towns people entered heartily, inspired as they 
were with indignation at the atincioiis murder of the young chief. 
The day was extremely hot; the defendants fought for their exist¬ 
ence, for their reader could not hope for mercy. The assailants were 
served with the best food; such was the enthusiasm, that even the 
women forgot their fears, and cheered them on as the ladders were 
planted against the last point of defence. Then the white flag was 
displayed, and tlm gate opened, but the murderer had fled. 

Manji Das succeeded Deenarain as minister of Je 3 ’pur; and 
Rora Ram, notwithstanding his disgi’iicefiil defe*at and the lampoons* 
of the bards, continued to be collector of the Shekhawtit tribute, and 
farmed the fiscal lands of Khundaila to a Bnihniiu for twenty thou¬ 
sand rupees annually. This Brahmin, in conjunction with another 
speculative brotlier, had taken a lease of the Mapa Rahdari, or town 
and transit duties at Jeypur, which having been pi'ofitable,they nows 
agreed to- take on lease the sequestrated lands of Khundaila. 
Having not only fulfilled their contract the first year, but put npouey 
in their pocket, tliey renewed it for two more. Aided by a party of 
the Sillehposhians of the court, the minister of religion shewed ha^ 
was no messenger of peace, and determined to make-the most of hit- 
ephemeral powor, he not only levied contributions on the yet iiide- 
pe^nlent feudatories, but attacked those who resisted,* and carried 
several of their castles sword in hand. The brave ^ sons of RaeslP^ 
cbuld notbeat this new mark^of coittaaMlv asd' bad', flsitbi ai- 
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iMMRt,— "to be made the sport of a tailor asd a Bi'ahinin,**«*-J«sd 
haring received intimation from the captive chiefs that there n-oa no 
Irope of their liberty, they at once threw away tlie scabbard, and com¬ 
menced a scene of indiscriminate vengeance, wbicli the Eitjpoot 
often has recourse to w'heu urged to despair. They at Once assailed 
SUhtindaila, and in spite of the resistance of seven thousand Dadm^ 
puntvi, dispossessed the Furohit, and sacked it Then advancing 
svithin the Jeypur domains, they spread terror and d^truction, pil- 
laging even the estates of the queen. Fresh troops were sent against 
them, and after many actions the confederacy was broken up. The 
Banolli chief and others of the elder branches made their peace, but 
the younger branches fled the country, and obtained sirna (sanctuary) 
and subsistence in Marwar and Bikaner : Singtam Sing of Soojawas 
(coueiu to-Pratap) sought the former, Bagh Sing and Sooruj Sing 
the latter, wliose prince gave them lands. There they abode iu 
tranquility for a time, looking to that justice from the prince which 
tributary collectors knew not; but when apathy and neglect mistook 
the motive of this patient suffering, he was roused from Ids indiffer¬ 
ence to the fate of the brave JSarwutteaSf by tlie tramp of their 
horses’ feet even at the gates of his capital. 

Singram Sing headed the band of exiles, which spread fear and 
desolation ovor a great portion of Dhooiidar. In many districts they 
established rektcalii;* and wherever they succeeded iu surprising a 
thanna (garrison) of their liege lord, they otit it up without mercy. 
Tlmy sacked the town of Kho, within a few miles of the city of Jey¬ 
pur, from under whose walls they carried off horses to mount their 
gang. Ani 2 nated by succce.ssful revenge, and the excitement of a 
life 80 suited to the Bajpoot, Singram became the leader of a baud 
of several liundred horse, bold enough to utteinpt any thing. Com¬ 
plaints for redress poured in upon the court from all quarters, to 
which a deaf ear might have been turned, had they not been accom* 
panie<j|^ with applications for reduction of rent. The court at length, 
alarmed at this daring desperado, made overtures to him through 
Shiam Sing, Sadhaui, the chief of Bussao, on whose hucJiun (plci^ge) 
3ingraia# consented to appear before his liege lord. As aoOu as h« 
arrived under the walls of thfe city, his cavalcade was surrouudod by 
all* classes, but particularly the Sikh mercena*:ies, all of whom re¬ 
cognized their property, some ahorse, some a camel, others arms, ^c.; 

or M ae Ufa wiil d tm own feudal tyaMiS. geo tei. If Ut 

1 
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but none durst advance a claim to their own, so daring was tliebr 
attitude and so guarded their conduct The object of the minister 
was to secure the person of Siugram, regardless of the infamy which 
would attach to the chief who, at his desire, had pledged himself for 
his safety. But Shiam Sing, who had heard of the plot, gave Singram 
warning. In forty-eight hours, iutelligeuce reached the cosrrt that 
Singrain was in Tuarvati, and that, joined by the Tuars and Larkhanis, 
he was at the head of one thousand horse. He now assailed the 
large fiscal towns of his prince; contributions were demanded, and 
if they could not be complied with, he carried off in oU (hostage) 
the chief citizens, who were afterwards ransomed. If a delay occured 
in furnishing eitlier, the place was instantly given over to pillage, 
which was placed upon a body of camels. The career of this deter¬ 
mined Barwattia was at length closed. He had surrounded the town 
of Madhupur, the estate of one of the queens^ when a ball struck 
him in the head. His body was carried to Ranolli and btirnt, and 
he had his cenotaph amongst the Joojars (tho.se slain in battle) of 
his fathers. The son of Singram succeeded to the coromaiui and 
the revenge of his father, and he continued the same daring course, 
until the court restored his patrimony of Soojawas. Such were the 
tumultuous proceedings in Shekhavati, when an event of such magni¬ 
tude occurred as to prove an epoch in the history of Bajpootana, and 
which not only was like oil effused upon their afflictions, but made 
them prom’nent to their own benefit in the transaction. 

That grand international war, ostensibly for the hand of the 
Helen of Rajwarra, was on the point of bursting forth. The opening 
scene was in Shekhavati, and the actors chiefly Sadhanis. It will be 
recollected, that though this was but the uuderplot of a tragedy, 
chiefly got up for the deposal of Raja Maun of Jodpiir, in favor of 
Dhoukul Sing, Rae-Chund was then Dewan, or prime minister, of 
Jeypur; and to forward his master’s views for the hand of Jl!ishna, 
supported the cause of the pretender. « 

The minister sent his nephew, Kirparam, to obtain the aid of 
the'Shekhawuts, who appointed KishenSiug as interpreter, of their 
wishes, while the Kher assembled at the “ Pass of Oodipur.^ There 
a new treaty was formed, the main article of which was the liberation 
of, th^ir chieftains, the joint Rajas of Khuudaila, and the renewal of 
ancient Stipulations regarding the non-interferenoe of the epnrt 
|i;i;'^tkeir internal «ii'angebeuts> so long as tbey paid the ^guliated 
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t^ib\ite. Kishen Sing, the organ of the confederation, together wkh 
Kirparam, left the assembly for the capital, whore they soon retiniied 
with the ratification of their wishes. On these conditions ten thou¬ 
sand of the sons of Shekhji were embodied, and ready to accompany 
thek lord-paramount wherever he might lead them, receiving fuiti, 
or subsistence, while out of their own lands. 

These preliminaries settled, Shiam Sing ChampaAvut (nephew 
of the Pokurn chief) with Kirparam repaired to Keytri, whence they 
conveyed the young pretender, Dhonkul Sing, to the camp of the 
confederates. They were met by a deputation headed by the princess 
Anundi Kowur (daughter of the late Raja Pratab, and one of the 
widows of Raja Bheern of Marwar, father of the pretender), who re¬ 
ceived the boy in her arms as the child of her adoption, and forth¬ 
with returned to the capital, where the army was forming for the 
invasion of Marwar. 

It moved to Katoo, ten coss from Khundaila, where they waited 
the junction of the Bikaner Raja and other auxiliaries. The She- 
khawiit lords here s<‘nt in their imperative demand for the liberation 
of the sons of Raesil, “ that they might march under a leader of 
their own, equal in celebrity to the proudest of that assembled host.” 
Evasion was dangerous; and in a few days their chiefs Avere formally 
deliA^ered te them. Even the self-abdicated Bindrabuu could nob 
resist this general appeal to arms. The princes encampe<l in the 
midst of their vassals, nor was there ever such a convocation of ‘ the 
sons of Shekhji:’ Raesilotes, Sadhanis, Bhojanis, Larkhanis, and 
even the Bariouttias, flocked around the ‘ the .yellow banner of Rae¬ 
sil.’ The accounts of the expedition are elscAvhere narrated, and aa'O 
shall only add that the Shekhawuts participated in all its glory and 
all its disgrace, and lost both Rao Nursing and his father ere they 
returned to their OAvn lands. 

Abhe Sing, the son of Nursing succeeded, and conducted the 
contingdit of his countrymen until the ill-starred expedition broke 
up, when they returned to Khundaila. But the faithless court bad 
no intention of restoring the lands of Khundaila, Compelled to 
looic aboul? for a snbsistencei with one hundred and fifty horse, they 
went^to Raja Buktawur Sing of Macherri; but he performed the 
duties pf kindred and hospitality so meanly, that they only remained 
a fortnight. In this exigence, Pratap and his sou repaired to the 
leader, Bapoo Bindia, at Dewnsa, Avbile Huawuut, iu the 
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Ancient npirit of hi« race, determined to attempt OovindgurJi. la 
disgnise, he obtained the necessary information, assembled sixty of 
Jiis resolute chiiismen, whom he concealed at dusk in a ravine, whencSi 
us soon as silence proclaimed the hour wtis come, he issued, as- 
ceiuled the well-known path, planted his ladders, and ent ^own 
the sentinels ere the garrison was alarmed. It was soon itf&stered, 
several being killed and the rest turned out The well-known beat 
of the Baesilote nakarrat awoke the Lnrkhanis, Meenas, and all 
tlie Kajpoots in the vicinity, who immedi.ately repaired to the castle* 
In a few weeks the. gallant Hunwunt was at tlie head of two thou> 
sand men, prepared to act offensively against his faitiiless liege lord. 
Khuiiihula and all the adjacent towns surrendered, their garrisons 
flying befoie the victors, and Khoshiul Daroga, a name of note in all 
the intrigues of the durbar that day, carried to court the tidings 
of his own tlisgrace, which, his enenues took care to proclaim, ai’ose 
from his cupiiiity: for though he dreiv pay and rations for a garrison 
of one Imudred men, he only had thirty. Accompanied by Ruttun 
Chund, with two battalions and gun.s, and the reproaches of his 
sovereign, be was commandeil at his peril to recover Kimndaila. Tiie 
gallant Hnnwmit di.sdained to await tlie attack, but advanced out¬ 
side the city to meet it, drove Klioshial back, and had he not in the 
very moment of victory been wounded, while the Larjihanis hung 
behind, would have totally routed them. Hunwunt wjis compelled 
to retreat within the walls, where he stood two assaults, in one of 
which l»e slew thirty *SiUehposh, or men in armour, tlie boily-guard 
of the prince; but the pnly water of the garrison being from tankas , 
(reservoirs), he was on the point of surrendering at discretion, when ou 
offer of five townships being made, he accepted the towns. 

Another change took place in tlm ministry of Amber at this 
period; and Khooshialiram, at the age of fourscore and four years, 
was liberated from the state-prison of Amber, and on^e more 
Intrusted with the administration of the government. Thig hoary- 
headed politician, who, during more than half a century, had alter¬ 
nately met the frowns and the smiles of his prince, at this the «• 
treme verge of existence, entered with all the alacrity of^youth into 
the tortuous intrigues of office, after witnessing the removjjtl of two 
prime ministers, bis rivals, who resigned power atid life tpgetlier. 
;]|^bboshiaUram bad remain^ incarcerated since the reign of 

whei) dyings leR three injn&etiojaa; the ef whieh 
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mat, that t^Bobra (hia caste) should mrm be eufinuehised; but if 
in evil hour his successor should be induced to liberate hiui “he 
should be placed uncontrolled at the head of aflfairs.”* 

When this veteran politician, whose biograpliy wotild fill a 
voIuTne,;j| succeeded to the helm at Jeypnr, a solemn deputation of 
the principal Shekhawut chieftains repaired to the capital, and beg¬ 
ged that through his intercession they miglit he restored to the lands 
of their forefathers. The Bolira, who had always kept np, as well 
from sound principle as from personal feeling, a good understanding* 
with the feudality, willingly became their advocate with his sover¬ 
eign, to whom he represented that the defence of the state lay in a 
willing and contented vassalage : for, notwithstanding their disobedi¬ 
ence and turbulence, they were alway.s ready, when the general 
weal was threatened, to support it with all their power. He appealed 
to the late expedition, when ten thou.sand of the chi'ltlren of Shekhji 
were embodied in his cause, and what was a better argument, he 
observed, the Mahrattas had only been able to prevail since their dis¬ 
sensions amongst them.selves, Tlie Bohra was commanded to follow 
his own good will and pleasure ; and having exacted an engagement, 
by which the future tribute of the Raesilotes was fixed at sixty thou¬ 
sand rupees annually, and the immediate payment of a nnzzet'cma of 
forty thousand, fresh puttas of investitiire were made out for Klurn- 
dnila and its depeinleiicies. There are so many conflicting interests 
in all these courts, that it by no means follofws that obwlience 
ntns on tlie heels of command ; even thotigh the orders of th® 
prince were countemignetl by the minister, the Nagm, who formed 
the garrison of Klinndaila, and the inferior fiefs^ shewed no 
disposition to comply. The gallant Hunwunt, justly suspecting the 
Bohra's good faith, proposed to the joint raja.s a coup de main, whicb 
he volunteered to lead. They had five hundred retainers amongst 
them;,of tliese Hunwnnb selected twenty of the most intrepid, « 
and repmred to Oodigurh, to which he gained admission as a <, 

* The second injunction was to keep the office of Fonjdar. or commander of the 
forces, in the family of 8imhoo Singf, Qoop:awut, a tribe always noted for their fidelity,, 
and like the Mai'teaS of Marwar, even a blind fidelity, to the gaM, whoever was* the 
occupant. The third iiijvinction is loft biaiik in my manuscript.' 

t His first act, after his emancipation from the dungeons of Amber, was the 
delicate Negotiation at ♦Dhonee, the castle of Chand Sing, Googawut He died at' 
BussWah^ 2jiDd Apzil 1812, on his return from Maehetri to Jeypur, where he had been 
nnsuceessfully attempting a reconciliation between the courts It, will not be for* , 
g(^teii that the indeimndence of the iFttr«om> chief in^ Maoherrl h^.bem mmnly) 
aohieved. by thA BcAum, who was originally tim Of the traitorous 
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iiiessenger from himself; twenty more were at hia heela, who alsO 
got ill, and the rest rapidly following, took post at the gateway. Hun- 
wmit then disclosed himself, and presented the fresh joitWa of Kihun- 
daiia to tlie Nagas, who still hesitating to obey, he drew his sword, 
wheti seeing that he was determined to succeed or perish, they re¬ 
luctantly withdrew, and Abhe and Pratap were once more inducted 
into the dilapidated abodes of their ancestors. The adversity they 
had undergone, added to their youth and inexperience, made them 
both yield a reiidy acquiescence to the advice of their kinsman, to 
whose valour and conduct they owed the restoration of their inherit¬ 
ance, and tlie ancient feuds, which were marked on every stone of 
their castellated mahh, were apparently appeased. 

Shortly after this restoration, the Shikhawufc contingents were 
CJilled out to serve against the common enemy of Rajpootana, the notori¬ 
ous Meer Khan, whose general, Mahomed Shah Khan, was closely 
hlc-ckaded in the fortre.ss of Bliomgurh, near Took, by the whole strength 
of Jeypur, commanded by Rao Chand Sing of Dhoonee. "“Slu incident 
occurred, while tlie siege was approaching a siiccessful conclusion, 
which well exemplifies the incorrigible imperfections of the feudal sys¬ 
tem, either for offen.sive or defensive operations. This incident, trivial 
as it is in its origin, proved a death blow to these unfortunate princes, 
so long the sport of injustice, and appears destined to falsify the 
dhom, who prophecied, on the acceptance of his .self-sacrifice, that 
seven successive generations of his issue should occupy the ffadi of 
Khundaila. In the disorderly proceeding.s of this feudal array, com¬ 
posed of all the quotas of Amber, a body of Shekhawuts had sacked 
one of the townships of Tonk, in which a Googawut inhabitant wsis 
slain, and his property plundered, in the indiscriminate pell-mell. 
The son of the Googawut instantly carried bis complaints to the 
besieging general, Chand Sing, the head of his clan, avIio gave him a 
tparty of the Sillehpogh (men in armour) to recover his property. 
The Shekhawuts resisted, and reinforced their party; Clihud Sing 
did the same ; the Khundaila chiefs repaired in person, accompanied 
by the whole confederacy, with the exception of Seekyr: and the 
Googawut chief, who had not only tlie ties of clanship, but the digni¬ 
ty of commaudpr-iu-chief, to sustain, sent every man he ecould 
spare from the blockade. Thms nearly the whole feudal array of 
Anaher was collected round a few hakeviea (carts), ready to cut each 
other to pieces (or the pciint of honour: neither would refhquish 
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claim, and swords wisro already drawn, when the Khangarote chief 
stepped between them as peace*maker, and proposed an expedient 
which saved the honor.r of both, namely, that the plandered property 
should be permitted to proceed to its destination, the KhiinJuiia 
priece's quarters, who should transmit it, “of hi$ oien accord" to 
the coiiiTinander-in-chief of the array. The Shekhawuts assented ; the 
havoc was prevented; but the pride of Chand Sing was hurt, who 
saw in this a concession to the commander of the army, but none to 
the leader of the Googawnts. 

Luchman Sing, the chief of Seekur, who, as before stated, was 
the only Sliekhawut who kept aloof from the affray, saw the moment 
was arrived for the accomplishment of his long-concenled desire to 
be lord of Khnnilaila. The siege of Bhemgurh being broken up, in 
consequence of these dissensions and the dofection of the confeder¬ 
ated Shekhawuts, the Seekur chief no sooner saw them move by the 
circMiitous route of the capital, than he marched directly for his estates, 
and throwing aside all disguise, attacked Seessoh, which by an in- 
fnnous stratagem ho secured, by inveigling the commandant, the son 
of the late Bolira minister. Then making overtures to the enemy, 
ogiiinst whom ho had just been fighting, for the sum of two lakhs of 
rupees, he obtained a brigade of the mercenary Pathans, under their 
leaders Munnoo and Mahtab Khan, the last of whom, bnt a few days 
before, had entered into a solemn engagement with Hiiiiwunt, as 
malinger for the minor princes, to support whose cause, and to abstain 
from molesting their estate.^, he had received fifty thou,saiid rupees ! 
Such nefarious acts were too common at tliat period even to occosiou 
remark, far less reprehen.sion. 

The gallant Hunwunt now prepared for the defence of the lands 
whicli his valour had redeemed. His foeman made a lavish applica¬ 
tion of the wealth, which his selfi.sh policy had acquired, and Bewosso 
and other fiefs were soon in his pos.se.s.sion. Tlie town of Khuudaita, 
being f^en, soon followed, but the castle held out sufficiently long tjh 
enable him to strengthen and provision Kote, which he determined 
to defend to the hi.st. Having withst<iod tlie attacks of the enemy, 
during thfee weeks, in the almost ruined castle, he sallied oil!, sword 
in yand, and gained Kote, where he axsombled .all those yet faithful 
to the family, and iletermined to stand or fall with the last strong- 
bold of Khundaila. The other chiefs of the confederation beheld 
rith indignation this unprovoked and avarioidua aggression on the 
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minor princes of Khundaila, not only because of its abstract iitjnstioe; 
but of the undue aggrandiaement of this inferior branch of the Rae-, 
allotea, and the means employed, namely, the common enemy of their 
country. Many leagued for its prevention, but some were bribed by 
the offer of a part of the domain, and those who were too virtuous to 
be corrrupted, found their intentions defeated by the necesaitjr of de¬ 
fending their own homes against the detachments of Meer Khan, 
sent by desire of Seekur to neutralize thhir efforts. The court waa 
steeled against all remonstrance, from the unhappy rupture at Bhom- 
gurh, the blockade of which, it was represented, was broken by the 
conduct of the followers of Khundaila. 

Hunwunt and some hundreds of his brave clansmen were thus 
left to, their own resources. During three mouths, they defended 
themselves in a position outside the castle, when a general assiiult 
was made on his intreuchraeuts. He was advised to retreat into the 
castle, but he nobly replied, “ Khundaila is gone for ever, if we are 
reduced to shelter ourselves behind wallsand he called upon his 
brethren to repel the attack or perish. Hunwunt cheered on his 
kinsmen, who charged the battalions sword in hand, drove them from 
their guns, and completely cleared the intrenchmeuts. But the enemy 
returned to the conflict, which lasted from morn until nightfall. 
Another sortie was made ; again the enemy was iguominously dis¬ 
lodged, but the gallant Hunwunt, leading bis men to the very m\izzle 
of the guns, received a shot which ended his career. The victory 
remained with the besieged, but the death of their leader disconcert¬ 
ed his clansmen, who retired within the fort. Five hundred of the 
mercenary Fathaus and men of Seekur (a number equal to the whole 
of the defenders), accoi^paiued to the shades of the last intrepid Baesi- 
lote of Khundaila. 

The next morning, an armistice for the removal of the wounded 
and obsequies of the dead waa agreed bo, during which terms were 
o^ered, and refused by the garrison. As soon as the death q| Huu- 
wunt was known, the Oodipur chief, who from the first had upheld 
the cause of justice, sent additional aid both in men and supplies; and 
bad the Keytri chief been at bis estates, the cause would^ave been 
further supported; but he was at court, and had left orders with his 
sou to act according to the advice of the chief of Bussao, who bad h’een 
|fainod over to the interests of Seekur by the bribe of participation 
in the conquered b I. Neyertheleags, the garrison held, undef 
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every privation, for five weeks longer, their only sustenance at length 
being a little Indian corn introduced by the exertions of individual 
Meenaa. At this extremity, an offer being made of ten townships, 
they surrendered. Pratap Sing took his share of this remnant of his 
. patrimony, but his co*heir Abhe Sing inherited too much of Baesil’s 
spirit degrade himself by owing aught to his criminal vassal and 
kinsman. It would have been well for Pratap had he shewn the 
same spirit; for Luchmau Sing, now lord of Khuudaiia, fell too acutely 
the injustice of his success, to allow the rightful heir to remain upon 
his patrimony; and he only allowed sufficient time to elapse for the 
consolidation of his acquisition, before he expelled the young prince. 
Both the co-heirs, Abhe Sing and Pratap, now reside at Jhoonjoonoo, 
where each receives five rupees a day, from a joint purse made for 
them by the Sadhauis, nor at present* is there a ray of hope of their 
restoration to Khundaila. 

In lbX4, when Misr Sheonarain, then minister of Jeypur, was 
involved in great pecuniary difficulties, to get rid of the importunities 
of Meer Khan, he cast his eyes towards the Seekur chief, who had 
long been desirous to have his usurpation sanctioned by the court; 
and it was stipulated that ou the payment of nine lakhs of TupeeS 
{vis. five from himself, with the authority and force of Jeypur to raise 
the rest from the Sadhauis), he shouhl receive the putta of investiture 
of Khundaila. Meer Khun, the mutual agent on this occasion, was 
then at Banolli, where Luchmau Sing met him and paid the amount, 
receiving his receipt, which was exchanged for the grant under the 
great seal. 

Immediately after, Luchman Sing proceeded to court, and upon 
the further payment of one year’s tribute in advance, henceforth fixed 
at fifty-seven thousand rupees, he received from the hands of his 
liege-lord, the Raja Jiiggut Sing, the khelal of investiture. Thus, by 
the ambition of Seekur, the cupidity of the court, and the jealousies 
and avarice of the Sadhauis, the birth right of the lineal heirs of 
Baesii was alienated. 

Luchmau Sing, by bis talents and wealth, soon established his 
influence tkt the court of his sovei^eign ; but the jealousy which fhis 
excijbed in the Pnrohit minister of the day very nearly lost him his 
dearly.bought Acquisition. It will be recollected that a Brahmin 
obtained the lease of the lands of Khundaila, and that for his ex- 


This was written in 181^11. 


tortions he was expelled with disgrace. He proceeded, however, ill 
his career of ambition; subverted the influence of his patron Sheo- 
narain Misr, forcing him to commit suicide, ruined the pro.spects of 
liisson.and by successful and daring intrigue established himself in the 
niiiiistcrial clmir of Amber. The influence of Lnchmaii Sing, who 
was consulted on all occasions, gave him umbrage, and he determined 
to get rid of him. To drive liirn into opposition to his sovereign was 
his aim, and to effect this tliere was no better method than to sanc¬ 
tion an attack up6n Khundaila. The Sadhauls, whose avarice and 
jealousies made them overlook their true interests, readily united to 
the troops of the court, and Khundaila was besieged. Luchman Sing, 
on this occasion, shewed he was no common character. He trauqtiilly 
abided the issue at Jeypur, thus neutralizing the malignity of the 
Purohit, while, to ensure the .safety of Khundaila, a timely supply of 
money to the p-artizan, Jumshecd Khan, brought his battalions to 
threaten the Purohit in his camp. Completely foiled by the superior 
tact of Luchman Sing, the Brahmin was compelled to abandon the 
undertaking and to return to the capital, where his anger made him 
throw aside the mask, and attempt to secure the person of his enemy. 
Tlie S<?ekur chief had a narrow escape ; he fled with fifty horse, hotly 
pursued by his adversary, while his eflfects, and those of his partizans 
(amongst whom was the Samote chief) w'ere confiscated. The Sudha- 
iiia, led by the chiefs of-Keytri and Bus.sao, even after the Purohit) 
hud left them, n.ade a bold attempt to capture Khundaila, which was 
defeated, and young Abbe Sing, who was made a puppet on the occa¬ 
sion, witnessed the last defeat of his hopes. 

If necessity or expediency could palliate or justify such nefarious 
acts, it would be shewn in the good consequences that have resulted 
from evil. The discord and bloodshed produced by the partition of 
authority between the sons of Bahadur Sing are now at an end. 
Luchman Slug is the sole tyrant in Khundaila, and so long as the 
System which he has established is maintained, he may ]aiigl> at the 
efibrts, not oniy of the Sadhanls, but of the court itself, to supplant him. 

Let us, in a few words, trace the family of Luchman Sing. It 
will be recollected that Raesil, the first Raja amongst tfie sons of 
Shekhji, had seven sons, the fourth of whom, Tirmui (who obtained 
the title of Kao), held Kusulli and its eight^'-four towriships in appan¬ 
age. His son, Hurree Sing, wrested the district of Bilai^a, with its 
one hundred and twenty-dvo' townships, firom the of 
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Fttttebpttr, mid shoftly after, twenty-five mora Jrtm Bewoa«to. Soo 
Sing, the 8i>« of Hinree, ctiptnred Fnttelipur itscjf, tl>e cliief aWle 
of tliu lC-dmkl»ani)», wliere he esUililiisloal himself. Ills son, Cin'irnl 
Sing, f«minle<l S^’vknr, whose !iiie;i.l (le.seendniit, Devi Sing, afh'ptoil 
Ltichjnrin Sitig. son of hi.s neni* kiii.sman, liio Slnih/)iira thahwr. 
Tlio estaitf.s of S*“kiir were in ndinirahle onicr wh<*{i Lnchnmn sno- 
ceedcil to his nnclc, wlotso |K»licy \v;is of (lie extenoiiifOing .sort. 
Lnchniiin imjirove«l npon it; and long hefure In* acquired Kiiunii.iihi, 
had demolished all ihe caslh'S ol Ids inferiMr feinintories, in»t cvtjii 
sparing that of Slialiptira, the place of his nativity, as well as Bilaia, 
Btitholie, and Kaanlli; and so conijdetely did he allow the ties of 
luloption to supersede those of blood, that his own father preferred 
exile, to living under a .*»on who, covered with “ the turhau of Seekiir,” 
forgot the author of Ids lift*, and retired to Joilpiir. 

Lnchmaii Sing has now a emnfwict ami iinpr.»vi!'g coiinfry, coti- 
tidning five hniidnsl towns ;uid village.^ yielding ,a revenue nf eight 
lakhs of nijiees. Djsirousnf traiisinittiiig Ids name to pctsteriiy, he 
erected the castle of Luclimangnrh,^ and has fortified in-iny <itiicr 
sti'onoholds, for the defence of which he has formed a little annv. 
wldcli, ill those regions, nieriLs the title of regulars, consisting of 
eight hattalioiis of armed with matchlocks, -with a hrigido 

of gnus to each battalion. He bas be.^iih's an efficient cavidry. con¬ 
sisting of one tlioii.xaml horse, half of which are or stipendi¬ 

ary; the other \v.\M jnpheerOar», having lands assignetl for their 
support. With such means, and with Ids ambition, there is very 
little doubt that, bad not the alliance of ids liege lord of Amber 
with the English government put a stop to the predatory sys.ein, he 
would, by means of the same worthy allies hx* who.se aid he ohtainetl 
Khtindaila,*}* before this time have made himself supreme in Shekhavati, 
Having thus bronglit to a coiicinsioii the history of the priiice.s 
of Khiindaila, we shall give a brief account <»f tlio'othcr brunches of 
the Sh^hawut.s, e.speciaily the most powerful, the Sailhani. ^ 

The Sadhanis are descended from Eliojraj, the third son of Hac- 

* LucUinBiignrh, nr ** liie raistie of Ijicliniiiii,''situated u| on a lofty inoinitniix. 
was preetei^ in S. 1S63. or A,IJ 1806. il»iii;’li |U(il.ni*ly fui (ho units of tthiie itioi'eftn- 
cleat flirt less. It, commands a inoRt exifitsive iiinsiicct. andis qniipa lamciui >a that 
coimtr.v, siuiided with hiJl-ciisileu. Tlio town is lui.li on the mwU-] of J<;jM,ur. with 
rcgvjar sii-oets iutfr8i.>GUtifr each other at right angles, iit which there arc many wealthy 

jMcidiaiits, whociijloy jieifwti sei iuity. 

^ Khniidaila is said to have derived its name fi-oni the KMiir llaiiioot. The 
Khokur is often mentioned in the IMiatti Aiinnis, whom I havesutinosed to lie ibo' 
Ohnker, wlA were certainly lado-Scythic. Khundaila has tour thouu^ houses, aud 
eighty vUhi|c8 deyendeut on it ^ 
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tiil, aud in the division of fiefs amongst his seven sons, obtained Oodi- 
piir and its dependencies, Bhojraj had a numerous issue* styled 
Bhojani, who arrogated their full share of importance in the infancy 
of the confederacy, and in process of time, from some circumstance 
not related, perhaps the mere advantage of locality, their chiej^ city 
became the rendi^zvouH for the great council of the federatioi!', which is 
still in the defile of Oodipur,* 

Several generations subsequent to Bhojraj, Jugram succeeded 
to the lands of Oodipur. He had six sons, the eldest of whom, Sa- 
dhoo, quarrelled with his father, on some ceremonial connected with the 
celebration of the military festival, the doserrah^ and quitting the 
paternal roof, sought his fortunes abroad. At this time, almost 
all the tract now iuhabitod by the Sadhauis was dependent on Futteh- 
pur (Jhooujoonoo), the residence of a Nawab of the {Caimkhaui tribe 
of Afghans, who held it as a fief of the empire. To him Sadhoo re¬ 
paired-, and was received with favour, and by his talents and courage 
rose in consideration, until he was eventually intrusted with the 
entire management of afiairs. There are two accounts of the mode 
of his ulterior a<lvaucemeut: both may be correct. One is, that the 
Nawab, having no children, adopted young Sadhoo, and assigned to 
him Jhoonjoonoo and its eighty-four dependencies, which he retained 
on the Kaimkhaui’s death. The other, and less favourable though 
equally probable account, is that, feeling his influence firmly estab¬ 
lished, he hinted to his patron, that the township of-was pre¬ 

pared for his future residence, where he should enjoy a sufficient 
pension, is he intended to retain possession of his delegated authority. 
So completely had he supplanted the Kairnkhaui, that he found hini- 
self utterly unable to make a party against the ungrateful Shekhawut. 
He therefore fled from Jhoonjoonoo to Futtehpiir, the other division 
of his authority,-.or at least one of his own kin, who e8[H>used his 
cause, and prepared to expel the traitor from Jhoonjoonoo. Sadhoo, 
in this emergency, applied to his father, requesting him to c^ll u|k>d 
his brethren, as it was a common cause. The old chief, who, in his 
sou’s success, forgave and forgot the conduct which made him leave 
his roof, instantly addressed another son, then serving with* his liege 
lord, the Mirza Raja Jey Sing, in the imperial army, to obtain succour 
for him ; and some regular troops with guns were immediately ^es- 

* The anrient name of Oodipar ip said io be Kaea ; it coniAins three thousand 
houses, and has i'orty-livu nliagei* aiUched to it, dtiTided into four pertionfe, 

‘ f See Vol. f. p, HiO, ^ 
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patched to retuferoe young Sadhoq and maintain hia ustirpatiou, 
which wae aosomplished, and moreover Futtehpnr was added to 
Jlioonjoonoo. Sadhoo bestowed the former with its dependencies, 
equal in value to his own share, on his brother, for his timely aid, 
and both, according to previous stipulation, agreed to acknowledge 
their obligations to the Raja by an annual tribute and nuzzerana ou 
all lapses, as lord-paramount. Sadhoo soon after wrested Singhana, 
containing one hundred and twenty-five villages, from another branch 
of the Kaimkhauis ; Sooltano, with its chourani, or division of eighty- 
four townships, from the Gor Rajpoots ; and Keytri and its depen¬ 
dencies from the Tuars, the descendants of the ancient emperors of 
Delhi : so that, in process of time, he possessed himself of a territory 
comprising more than one thousand towns and villages. Shortly 
before his death, he divided the conquered lauds amongst his five 
soi\s, whose descendants, adopting his name as the patronymic, are 
called Sadhani; viz. Zoorawur Sing, Kisheu Sing, Nowul Sing, Kesuri 
Sing, and Pahar Sing. 

Zoorawur Sing, besides the paternal and origiilal estates, had, in 
virtue of primogeniture, the towu of Ciiokeri and its twelve subordi¬ 
nate villages, with all the other emblems of state, as the elephants, 
palkees, &c.; and although the cupidity of the Keytri chief, the des¬ 
cendant of the second son, Kishen, has wrested the patrijnony from 
the elder branch, who has now only Ohokeri, yet the distinctions of 
birth are never lost in those of fortune, and the petty chief of Cho- 
keri, with its twelve small townships, is looked up6u as the superior 
of Abhe Sing, though the lord of five hundred villages. 

The descendants of the other four sous, now the most distin¬ 
guished of the Sadhanis, are,* 

Abhe Sing of Keytri; 

Shiam Sing of Bussao; 

Qyan Sing of Nowulgurh 

Shere Sing of Sooltano. 

Besides the patrimonies assigned to the five sons of Sadhoo, he 
left the districts of Singhana, Jhoonjoonoo, and Sooriijgurh (the 

ancient Oteecha), to he held in joint heirship by the junior members 

— - . ^ - - - - . _ - _ ' ■ , 

• It must be beyrne in mind that this was written in 1814. 

t Nowulgurh contains lout thousand houses, environed by a aeJutrpjtnna. It is on 
a.more ancient site called Boleani, whose old castle in ruins ieto the south-east, and 
the new midway between it and the town, built by Nowul Sing in S. 1802, or 
AtD, 1 
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of lii» stock. The Hrst, with its one hnndred and twenty>fiD^ rinagsu, 
iia»i bo«:i MSdi-pitl by Abbe Stug of K'jytri, but the otliers still cou- 
tijMie to be frirtoretl fivvsiy in sub-iiifttudiitions among this immerons 
utni cvor-spi-t-!uliiig frera^fi, 

Abiie yitig li;is iissninod tlie same impoHnneo amongst the. S.‘i- 
<lli;itiis, tb;i.t L mbnirm Sing low ainongsti the Riesilntes, aml'both by 
tlm siinie means, crime, snnl UMiip.-ition. Tiiu Seeknr chief lias des** 
puiled liiss*iii«»r branch of Khirinlaila ; ami the Keytri chief lias not 
niil\ tiio senior, biit iilso tiic junior, of the. five branches of 

S.i(liiof». Tim transaction vvhii'h prodiiceil the last result, whereby 
the (h'Scemlant of Sliere Sing lost Sooltsinn, is so peculiarly atrocious^ 
that it is worth rdtiing, as a proof to what lengths the Rajpoot will 
go “ to get lamb” 

Pfilmr Sing had an oidy son, named Bhopal, wlio being killed in 
an attempt on L >baroo, he mlnptod flm \ oiinger son of liis nephew, 
B:igh Sing of Kevtii. Oil (be di'iitb of bis ad<ij)ted father, the Sool- 
faiio chief, heing too young to iimleri.-ike the management of his fief 
in person, rmiiainei] under the paternal ronf. It would appear as if 
this alienation of political rights could also alienate alfcctioii'and 
rnptiire all the tics of kindred, for tiiis nnnatnral father einbrned iiis 
hiimb ill the blood of bis own child, and annexed Souitano to Keytri. 
But the nmn.ster orievotislv stifTcieil for the deed ; he heeame (he scorn 
of ids kinsmen, wlio spit at him and threw dust on his iiead,’’ until ho 
secimied himself from the gaze of inankiiid. Tlie wife of his bosom 
ever after ref^t^e^i to look upon bim ; slm nianageil the estates for her 
surviving son, the present Abbe Sing. During twelve years I but 
Bagb Sing .snrviveil, be never quitted bi.s tipartment in the castle of 
Keytri, until carried out to be burned, amidst the execrations and 
contempt of bis kinsmen. 

Larkluinin .—Ha\ing made the reader .sttfficiently acquainted with 
the getieulogy of the Sadiiniiis, us well as of the Ritesiloles, we shall 
conclude with a brief notice of tlio Larkiiuiiis, wiiicb term, timisbited, 
“ the beloved lord.s,” ill-uccords with their occupation, us the inosjj 
notori<iu.=i marauder>i in Ilijpootaiia. Lurln is a common infantine 
appellation, meaning ‘ beloved but wbetlier the tidjiinctM.>f Khdil 
to this .Son »)f llacsil, ns well as to that of lii.s yoniige.'it, Taj-khaii 
(^thc crown of priucen), was out of compliment to some other Mooslem 
fsuint, wc know nut. Liu khan conquered hi$ own appanage, Dan tab 
Eamgtirh, on frontiers of Marwar, then a dependency qf|BattDbliii7» 
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It is not unlikely that his father’s influence at court secured the pos- 
session to him. Besides this district, they have the tuppa of Nosul, 
and altogether about eiglity townships, including some held of the 
Eajns of Marwar and Bikaner, to secure their abstinence from plunder 
withid their bounds. The Larkhanis are a community of robbers; their 
name, lik# JPindarri and Knzzak, is held in tlie-se regions to be.syno- 
uirnous with ‘ freebooter,’ and as they can muster five hundred horse, 
their raid.s are rather formidable. Sometimes their nominal liego lord 
calls upon tliern for tribute, but being in a difficult country, and Ram- 
gurh being a place of strength, they pay little regard to the call, unless 
backed by some of the mercenary partizans, .such as Meer Khan, who 
contrived to get payment of arrears of tribute to the amount of the 
twenty thousand rupees. 

Revenues .—We conclude this sketch with a rough statement of 
the re,veuues of Sliekliavati, which might yield in peace and prosperity, 
now fertile first time beginning to beam upon them, from twenty-five 
to thirty lakhs of rupees ; but at present they fall much short of 
tins sum, and full oue-fialf of the lands of the confederation arc held 


by the chiefs of Seekur and Keytri:— 

Rupees. 

Lnchnian Sing, of Seekur, including Khundaila. 8,00,000 

Abbe Sing, of Keytri, including Kot-Pootli, giveu 


Shiani Sing of Bussao, including liis brother Kuu- 

jeet’s share of 40,000, (whom ho killed). 1,90,000 

Gytui Sing of Nowulgurh, including Muudao, each 

fifty villages. 70,000 

Luchinan Sing, Muyndsir, the chief sub-infeudatioii 

of Nowulgurh. 30,000 

Taeu and its lands, divided amongst the twenty- 
seven great grandsons of Zoorawur Sing, eldest 

sou of Sadhoo. 1,00,000 

Oodipur-vati. 1,00,000 

Munoiiurpur*. 30,000 

Larkhanis.. 1,00,000 

HiiT-ramjis..... 40,000* 

Qirdhur-potas. 40,000 

Smaller estates. 2,00,000 


Total ... 20,00,000 


. . . '■ ' P . . " ' . .. .......^ 

* The Manohurpur chief "iiww tb death by Raja Juggut Sing (vide Madarri 
LaU’s foamed o£ A.D. ISH), ta^ids.were sequestrated and ^ttitioned amongat 

tits oonfederaw : the cause, his incitiiig the MAhtis or Roitis (an epithet for the 
Bhiet^ piandetenfli Bhwttiane) tpiavade and plunder the ohuntry. 

60 
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The tribate; eftftbliahed by Jeypur is as follows :•*— 


I{iip«eit. 

Sadhanis. 2,00,000 

Klmiidaila. 60,000 

Futtelipiir. 64,000 

Oadipur and Bubhye. 2?,000 

Kasulli.4,000 


Total ... 6,60,000. 


Thus, .supposing the revenues, as stated, at twenty-three lakiis, 
to be near the truth, and the tribute at three and a-half, it would be 
an assessment of one-seventh of the whole, which is a fair proportion* 
and a measure of justice which the British Government would do 
well to imitate. 


CHAPTER VIII. 


U^fiectipnt.—Statistics of Amber. — Boundaries.—-Ertent. — Population. 
—Number of townships,—Classijication of inhabitants. — Soil .— 
Husbandry. — Products. — Revenues.—Foreign army.—The feudal 
levies. • * 

We have thus developed the origin and progress of the Cuchwaha 
tribe, as well as its scions of Shekhavati and Macherri, To some, at 
least, it may be deemed no uninteresting object to trace in continuity 
tlie issue of a fugitive individual, spreading, in the course of eight 
hundred years, over a region of fifteen thousand square miles ; and 
to kiiow that forty thousand of hia flesh and blood have been mar¬ 
shalled h\ the same field, defending, sword in hand, their country and 
their prince. The name of 'country ’ carries with it a magical power 
in the mind of the Rajpoot. The name of his wife or his mistress must 
never be mentioned at all, nor that of his country but with respect, or 
his sword is instantly unsheathed. Of these facts, ntimerous instances 
abound in these Annals; yet does the ignorant pHJ'c?est(foi'eigner) 
venture, to say there are no indigenous terms either for patriotism or 
gratitude in this country. % 

boundaries and Extent. —^The boundaries of Amber and its de¬ 
pendencies are best seen by an inspection of the Map. Its greatest 
breadth lies between Sarabbur, touching the Marwar fronfier on the 
west, and the town of Suront, on the Jat frontier, east. This Ijne ia 
one hundred and tweuty British miles, whilst its'groatest b^'eadth 
from nortlr to. south, inqluidlhg Bbekhavati, iaoue buudredfflud eighty., 
Ita Ibrm u very irregalaa We may> hovreverj eetmetetb JeiudM o# 
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th« parent staU, Dhootadharor Jaypur» at nine fire hundred 

aqiiare miles, and Shekhavati at five thousand four hundred ; in all, 
fourteen thousand nine hundred square miles. 

Population .— It is diflScult to deteruiiue with exactitude the 
amount of the populatidn of this region ; but from the best infornfio- 
tion, one^iuudred and fifty Souls to the square mile would not be too 
great a proportion in Amber, and eighty in Shekhavati; giving an aver¬ 
age of one hundred and twenty-four to the united area, which conse¬ 
quently contains 185,670; and when we consider the very great num¬ 
ber of large towns in this region, it may not be above, but rather be¬ 
low, the truth. Dhooudbar, the parent country, is calculated to contain 
four thousand townships, exclusive of poorwas, or hanalets, and Shekha- 
vati about half that number, of which Luchinan Sing of Seekur and 
Kiiuudaila, and Abbe Sing of Keytri, have each about five hundred, 
or tlie half of tlie lauds of the federation. 

Clasnjiealion of Inhabitants .—Of this population, it is still 
more diflScult to classify its varied parts, althougii it may be asserted 
with confidence that the Rajpoots bear but a small ratio to the rest, 
whilst they may equal iu number any individual class, except the 
abdrigiiial Meenas, wl)o, strange to say, are still the most numerous. 
The following are the principal tribes, and the order iu which they 
follow may bo considered as indicative of their relative numbersi. 
1 , Meenas; 2. Rajpoots; 3. Brahmins; 4. Banias ; 6. Jats; 6. Dbakur, 
or Kirnr (qu. Ciratn ?); 7. Goojurs. 

The Meenas are subdivided into nO less than thirty- 
two distinct clans or classes, but it would extend too much the annals 
of this state to distinguish tliem. Moreover, as they belong to every 
state in Rajwarra, we shall find a fitter occasion to give a general 
account of them. The immunities and privileges presered to the! 
Meenas best attest the truth of the original induction of the exilelt 
prince of Nurwar to the sovereignty of Amber; and it is a curious 
fact, sbo\^ng that such establishment must have been owing to adop-* 
tion, not conquest, that this event was commemorated on every 
Jnstallation by a Meena of Kulikho marking with his blood the teekoL 
of sovereignty on the forehead of the prince. The blood was obtained 
by incision of the great toe, and though, like many other antiquated 
usages, this has .fallen into desuetude here (as has the same mode of 
inauguratufc of the Ranas by the Oudeva Bhils), yefeboth in the one 
^4 afid inlths other, there cannot be more convincing evidence that 
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these now outcasts wete originally the masters. The Meenas sUU 
enjoy the most confidential posts about the persons of the princes of 
Amber, having charge of the archives and treasure in Jeygurh ; they 
guard his person at night, and have that most delicate of all trusts, 
the charge of the rawula, or seraglio. In the earlier stages of (2uch- 
waha power, these their primitive subjects had the whole Jhsignia of 
state, as well as the person of the prince, committed to their trust; 
but presuming upon this privilege too far, when they insisted that, 
in leaving their bounds, he should leave these emblems, the nakarras 
and standards, with them, their pretentious were cancelled in their 
blood. The Meenas, Jats, and Kirars, are the principal cultivators, 
many of them holding large estates. 

Jats .—The Jats nearly equal the Meenas in numbers, as well as 
in extent of possessions, and are, as usual, the most industrious of all 
husbandmen. 

JBrahmins .—Of Brahmins, following secular as well tis sacred 
employments, there are more in Amber than in any other state in 
Rajvvarra; from wliich we are not to conclude that her princes were 
more religious than their neighbours, but on the contrary, that they 
were greater sinners. 

Majpoots .—It is calculated that, even now, on an emergency, if 
a national war roused the patriotism of the Cuchwaha feudality, 
they could bring into the field thirty thousand of their kin and clan, 
or, to repea* iheir own emphatic phrase, " the sons of one father,’' 
which includes the Naroocas and the chiefs of the Sliekhawut federa¬ 
tion. Although the Cuchwahas, under their popular princes, as Pii- 
joon, Raja Maun, and the Mirza Raja, have performed exjdoits as 
brilliant as any other tribes, yet they do not now enjoy the same repu¬ 
tation for courage as either the Rahtores or Haras. This may be 
if part accounted for by the demoralization consequent upon their prox¬ 
imity to the Mogul court, and their participation in all its enervating 
•vices; but still more from the degradations they have sjifftl^d frona 
the Mahrattas, and to which their western brethren have been less 
exposed. Every feeling, patriotic or domestic, became con'upted 
wherever their pernicious influence prevailed. * 

Soil, hmhandry, products .—Dhoondhar contains every vari^y of 

soil, and the klmreef and ruhhee, or autumnal and spring crops, are of 
nearly equal importance. Of the former bajra predonynates over 

Jooar, and in»the latter barley over wheat. The other grlins, pulses. 
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nnd vegetables, reared all over Hindusthan, aite here produced in 
abumlance, and require not to be specified. The sugar-cane used to 
be cultivated to a very great extent, but partly from extrinsic caiises, 
and still more from its holding out such an allurement to the renters, 
■tlie^ husbandman has been compelled to curtail this lucrative branch 
of agricalture ; for although land fit for eelc (cane) is let at four to six 
rupees per beegha, sixty have been exacted before it was allowed to 
be reaped. Cotton of excellent quality is produced iu considerable 
quantities in various districts, as are indigo and other dyes common 
to India. Neither do the implements of husbandry or their applica¬ 
tion differ from those which have been described in this and various 
other works sufficiently well known. 

Farming pystem. —It is the practice in this state to farm its lands 
to the highest bidder ; and the mode of fiinning is most pernicious to 
the interests of the state and the cultivating classes, both of whom 
it mtist eventually impoverish. The fanners-general are the wealthy 
bankers and merchants, who make their offers for entire districts; 
these they underlet iu tuppas, or subdivisions, the holders of which 
again subdivide tliein into single villages, or even shares of a village. 
Witii the profits of all these person-s, the expenses attending collec¬ 
tions, quartering of burkendases, or armed police, are the poor Bhomias 
and Byots saddled. Could they only know the point where exaction 
must stop, they would still have a stimulous to activity; but when 
the crops are nearly got in, and all just demands satisfied, tliey sud¬ 
denly hear that a new renter has been installed in the district, having 
ousted the holder by some ten or twenty thousand rupees, and at the 
precise moment when the last toils of the husbandman Avere near 
completion. The renter has no remedy; ho may go and “throw his 
turban at tiie door of the palace, and exclaim dohae, Baja SahebT till 
he is weary, or inarched off .to the cutwal’s ehabootra, and perhaps 
fined for making a disturbance. Knowing, however, that there is little 
benefiji^to be derived from such a course, they generally submit, 
through the whole accounts, make over the amount of collections, and 
■with the host of vultures in their train, who, never unprepared for such 
changesji have been making the most of their ephemeral power by 
battening on the hard earnings of the pea.'iantry, retire for this fresh 
band of harpies to pursue a like course. Nay, it is far from uncommon 
for thref different renters to come upon the same district in one 
season, ir even the crop of one season, for five or <;en«t|housand rupees, 



ADtuilliDg the estisting lugagetneot,. no matter how* tkr 
Such ms the erudition of this state; and when to these evils werie; 
su|>em<l(led the exactions called dind, or harrar, forced contributions 
to pay those ai'iuies of rubbers who swept the lands, language cannot 
exjig-gemte tlie extent of wjsery. The love of countiy must be pow^rfui 
indeed which can enchain man to aland so misgoverned, so unprotected. 

JieretiueK —It is always a task of difficulty to obtain any correct 
account of the revenues of these states, which are ever fluctuating. 
Wo have now before us several schedules, both of past and present 
reigns, all said to be copied from the archives, in which the name of 
every district, together with its rent, town and transit duties, and- 
other sources of income, are stated ; but the details would afford little 
fiatlsfaction, and doubtless the resident authorities have access to the 
fountain head. Tiie revenues of Dhoondhar, of every description, 
fiscal, feudal, and tributary, or impost, are stated, in round numbers, 
at one crore of ruj)ees, or about a million of pounds sterling, wliich. 


estimating the difference of the price of labour, may be deemed equiva> 
lent to four times that sum iu England. Since this estimate was 
made, there have beeti great alienations of territory, and no less than?.' 
sixteen rich districts have been wrested fioin Amber by the Mal^t- 
tas, or her own rebel son, the Nurooca chief of Maclierri. 

T!ie following is tlie schedule of alienations :— 

1. Kauiah 'I Taken by General Perron, jor his master Sindia; 

2. Khori > since rented to the Juts, and retained by 

3. PaliUii 3 them. 

4. Kunti.. 

5. Ookrodc. 

6 . Pnnda]>un. 

6. Guzi-ca-thanu. 

7. Kumpura (Idrda;. ^ Seized by the Macherri Bao. 

6. Gaonrie. 

9. Kiiinie. 

10. Purbaime. 



Mozpnr Hunsana.. 

Kanorh or Xuuound* 
Naruol... 


} Taken by De Boigne andigven 
Morteza Khan, Baruitch, co: 


filmed in them by Lord Lake. 

14 , rr . ,1 f Taken in the war of 1803-4. from the Mah- 

0 poo ee... I i jtttas, and giveu by Lord Lako^to Abh4 
Sing of Keytri. 

15. Tonk...,..'ll Granted to Holcar by Baja ,Madlm Sii^j 

Ifi. Puimpura. ) confirmed iu sovereignty to Meer K^ui|l. 

, __ __ by Lord Hastings. _ | ■ 

.•iXauMh wsi tiie fieiof AmaerSiagi^ cl tiie twelve 
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It must, hettNiTeir, W Ijwrae in tnind, that? stlfiiok leH th^ liien- 
Bi€td. districts, had but for a comparatively sboH period formed aik 
iiito|fi:al portion of Blioondhar; and that the major part were portions 
of tlie imperial domains, held in jaednd, or ’assignment,' hy the 
princes tin’s country, in tlieir capacity of lieutenants of the ein- 
perSit*. In Raja Prithwi Sing’s reign, about half a century ago, the 
rent-roll of Amber and her tributaries was seventy-seven lakhs : and 
iH/a very minute schedule formed in S. 18^8 (A.D. 1802), the last 
year of the reigu of Raja Pratab Sing, they were estimated at seventy- 
nine lakhs: an ample revenue, if well administered, for every object. 
Wo shall present tho chief items which form the budget of ways and 
means of Amber. 


Schedule of the revennet of Amherfor S. 1858 {A.D, 1802-3), the 
year of liajaJnggut iiing’n accession. 

KUalisa, or Fiscal land. 


Rupees. 

Majig^ged by the Raja, or.rented. 20,55 000 

Beori tulooka, expenses of tho queen’s liousehold 5,00.000 

Sagird-pesha, servants of the household. 3,00,000 

Miidster.s, and civil officers. 2 00,000 

Jagheers for the Sdlehposli, or men at artns... 1,50,000 
^jiglieers to army, viz. ten battalions of infantry 

Wiilb cavalry. 7,14,000 

Total Fiscal land. .. — 3919 000 

,^/^.^eudal lands (of JcN’pur Proper). 17,00,000 

Ooduk, or charity lands, cdiieflv to Bralimins. 16,00,000 

Ban and Maiippa, or transit and impost duties of 

the country. 1,90,000 

Cucherii, of tlie capital, includes town-duties, fines, 

contributions, &;c. &c.2,15,000 

■ Mint. 60,0Cto 

Hoondi-bliarra,insurancu,aml dues on bills of exchange 60,000 

Foiijtlari, or commandant of Amber (annual tine)..... 12,000 

Foujdari, or commuiKiant of city Jeypiir... 8,000 

Bedaet, petty fines from the Cuclierri, or hail of 

juj^^ice.... 16,000 

Sul^-maudi, vegetable market. 3 000 

i / Total lakhs. 77,83,000* 

^ f Shekhavati. 3,50,000 • 

mptRnfa 1 Rajawut and other feudatories of 
inuute...^ jeypur*. 30.000 

V Kotreea of Harouti,i*. * 20,000 

Total Tribute. 4,00,000 

Add Tribute... 4,00.000 


Grand Total. .. 81,83,000 

* Bin Jkrra, Eheerul, ^oWar. Iserdeh, Ah:. Ik, 
f Bolwon, and ladiusaiA. 
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If this sfateraent is correct, and we add thereto the Shekhawut, 
finjatt’iit, and Ham tribute's, the revenues fisoa), feudal, commercial, 
and ti ibiitarj', of Amber, when Jncfgnt Sing came to the throne, wonld 
exceed eighty lalilis of rupees, half of wliicli is khalsa, or appertain¬ 
ing to tlie Raja—nearly twice the personal revenue of any olher 
prince in Rajwarra. This sum (forty lakhs) was the estimated 
amount liable to tribute, when the treatv was formed with the British 
government, and of which the raja has to pay eight lakhs annually, 
andy?t?e-suV^i?a//ts of all revenue surplus to this amount. The ob¬ 
servant reader will not fail to be struck with the vast inequality 
between the estates of the defenders of the country, and these drones 
the Brahmins,—a point on wiiich we have elsewhere treated;* nor 
can any thing more powerfully mark the utter prostration of intellect 
of the Ciichwaha princes, than their thus maiutainiiig an indolent 
and baneful beirarcliy, to fatten on the revenues which would sup¬ 
port four thousand Cuchwaha cavaliers. With a proper application 
of ner revenues, and princes like Rnja Maun to lead a brave vassalage, 
they would have foiled all the efforts of the Mahrattas; but their 
own follies and vices have been their ruin. 

Foreign armi/.—At the period (A.l). 1803) this schedule was 
fornmd of the revenues of Amber, she maiutaiued a foreign army' of 
thirteen thousand men, consisting of ten battalions of infantry with 
guns, a legion of four thousand Nagae, a corps of alligoles for police 
duties, and ono of cavalry, seven hundred strong. With these, the 
regular contingent of feudal levies, amounting to about four thousand 
efficient imi-se, iormed a force adequate to repel any insult; bub 
when the kher, or levee en masse, was called out, twenty thousand 
men, horse and foot, were ready to back the always embodied force. 

A detailed schedule of the feudal levies of Amber may diversify 
the dry details of these aimais, obviate repetition, and present a 
perfect picture of a society of clanships. In this list we shall give 
precedence to tiie kotrihund, the holders of the twelve grj^b ffef4 
{hara-ltolri) of Amber. 


* Bee Dissertatiou on ihe tieligious Eetablishments of Mewai, vul. i, p. 
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SehednU of ih mmeit and '(tpp<mag«9 of the twelm etme of Rttja 
FrUhwi Uajf whose descendmts form the btura-kotri, or twelve 
great Jiefe of Amber. 


li Ohttthurbhooj. Chuthurbhojote. 

2. Eullian. Kallianote. 

3. iJatlicK). Nathaiiriit. 

4. Balbudhur. Balburthurote... 

6. Ja;;mnl his 

fson Khangar Khangarote. 

6, Roolfcan.. Sooltanote. 

7. Pachacn. Pucliacnote. 

8. Googawut. 

9, Kaena. KhnumbaTU. 

10. Koomblio. Khoombawut... 

11. fioorut. Sheobumiiipota 

12. Buiibeer. Bimbeerpota. 

It will be remarked that the estate.s of these, the chief vassals 
of Amber, are, with the exception of two, far inferior in value to 
those of the sixteen great chiefs of Mewar, or the eight of Marwar ; 
and a detailed list of all the inferior feudatories of each kotree, or 
clan, would sliew tliat many of them have estates greater than those 
of their leaders; for instance, Kishen Sing of Chomoo has upwards 
of a lakh, while Berri Sal of Samote, the head of thecluu (Nathawut), 
has only forty thousand: again, the chief of Ballahairi holds an es¬ 
tate of thirty-five thousand, while that of the head of his clan is but 
twenty-five thousand. The representative of the Sheoburrunpotaa 
has an estate of only ton thousand, while the junior branch of Gooroh 
has thirty-six thousand. Again, the chief of the Khangarotes has 
btit twenty-five thousand, while no less than three junior branches 
hold lands to double that amount; and the inferior of the Balbhudu- 
rotes holds upwards of a lakh, while his superior of Acherole has not 
a third of this rental. The favour of the prince, the turbulence or 
talents ol^ individuals, have caused these inequalities; but, however^ 
disproportioned the gifts of fortune, the attribute of honor always re¬ 
mains with the lineal descendant and representative of the original fief. 

We shail further illustrate this subject of the feudalities of Am¬ 
ber by jjftserti^ng a general list of all the clans, with the number of sub¬ 
divisions, theJresoarces of each, and the quotas they ought to furnish. 
At ho remoii period this was held to be correct, and. will serve to give 
II good idea b|the Ouchwaha aristocracy. It was my inteptien to have 


Son* at PrtthiW Raj. Names of Families. 

% 


Names of Fiefs. 

Present Chiefs. 

Bevenues. 

|l 



fif 

( Pinar and) 

[ Bhugroo.) 

Bagh Sing. 

18,000 

28 

Lotwarra. 

Gunga Sing... 

25,000 

47 

Chotnoo. 

Kishen Sing. 

1,1.5,000 

205 

Acherole. 

Koitn. Sing. 

28,850 

57 

Thodree. 

Prithwi Sing.. 

25,000 

40 

Sam bra. 

Sullen Sing. 

17,700 

32 

Dhoonee. 

llao Chatid Sing.... 

70,000 

88 

Bhauskho. 

Puddum Sing. 

21.535 

3L 

Mahar. 

ll-awnt Suroop Sing 

27.538 

45 

Neeridir. 

llawut Hurree Sing 

10.000 

19 

Batko . 

Suroop Sing. 

111,000 

35 
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gtr&n a detailed accduAf! of the subdivisioDS of eaeh fief> their oameti 
aod those of their holdetSj but on reflexion, though they cost sotfie dili¬ 
gence to obtain, they would have little interest for the general reader. 

Schedule of the Cnchioaka elans; the number of fiefs or estates in 
each; their aggregate value, and quotas of horse for each estatg. 


Names of Clans. 


12 * 


^ * 


/Chuthurbhojote 

' Knilianote. 

Nathawut. 

Balbudherote..., 

Khangarote. 

Sooltanote. 

( Puchaenote. 

Googawut.. 

Khoombani. 

Khoombawut.... 
Seoburrnijpota.., 

Bunbeerpota. 

( Rajawut. 

^3 Narcoca. 

y Bhankawut. 

\ Purinmulote. 

/Bhatti. 

Chohan. 

Birgoojni . 

Chundeiawut_ 

Sikerwar. 

Goojurs.. 

Rangras. 

Khettris.. 

Brahmins.. 

\Miisulman. 


OK 


Number of 
Fiefs in each. 
Clanship or Clan. 

Aggregate 

Itevenue. 

s 

9 

Aggregate 

Quotas. 

6 

53,800 ’ 

92 

19 

2,45.196 

422 

10 

2,20,800 

371 

2 

1,30,850 

157 

22 

4,02,806 

643 

! 3 

24,700 

45 

13 

1,67,900 

273 

2 

23.787 

35 

6 

40,738 1 

68 

3 

49,500 

73 

3 

26,575 

48 

16 

1,98,137 

892 

6 

91,069 

92 

r 4 

34.600 

63 

1 

10,000 

19 

4 

1,04,039 

205 

4 

30,500 

61 

6 

32,000 

58 

1 

14,000 

21 

2 

4,500 

8 

3 

15,300 

30 

6 

2,91,105 

549 

4 

1,20,000 

281 

12 

3,12,000 

606 

9 

1,41,400 

274 


We shall conclude the annals of Amber with the names of a few 


bf the ancient towns, in which research may recover sorfifething of 
past days. 


Rnja. 


Mora — ^Nine coss east of Deonsah ; built by Mordh.uj, a Chohan 


* 'file first tiv/ihe are the Bara-kotris, or twelve great fiefe of Amber.-Os-f 

Cuchwaha etock, bat not reckoned amongst *the — 

; Tlic last are foreign chieftains, of Tarions tribes and classes. 

No doubt great changes haw taken place since thwliat wm fonli^ espeeiaUjr 
amongst the mercenary Pvtfaets, or Jagheerdars. The quotas are dso iMgolar, though 
th# quNifleaitionht a cavalier in i^ig stete is imi^oned at five btmdred rnpe^ of in o o i ao, 
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coss eaaii of IiAisoQt; ver/ capital of a 

Chohaa sovereignty. 

j5/tany«r7»—Five coss from Tholai; the ruins of an ancient town 
And castle in the hills, built by the old princes of Dhoondbar, prior 
to thp Cuchwabas. 

Amwigurh ,—Three coss from Kooshalgurh; built by the Nagvansa. 

Bir<u —Three coss from Busaye in Macberri, attributed to the 
Pandas. 

Patim and Ganipur —Both erected by the ancient Tuar kings 
of Delhi. 

Khitrar, or Khandar —Near Rinthumbor. 

Ootpeer —On the Chnrabul. 

Amber, or Amb-Keswur, a title of Siva, whose symbol is in the 
centre of acoond or tank in the middle of the old town. The water 
coveis.half the lingam; and a prophecy prevails, that when it is en¬ 
tirely submerged, the state of Amber will perish ! There are inscrip¬ 
tions. 


ANNALS OF HARAVATI. 


CHAPTER I. 

« 

Saravati defined,—Fabulous origin of the Agnicula races.—Mount 
Ahoo.—The Chohaus obtain Macavati, Golmnda, and the Konkan. 
—Found Jjmere. — Aj'ipal.—Manik liae.—First Islamite invasion. 
-^Ajmere taken.—Sambhur founded; its salt lajce.—Offspring of 
Afanik Itae.—Establishments in Hajpootana.—Contests with the 
Mahorhedans.—Beelundeo of Ajmere ; Guga Chohan of Mehera ; 
both siam by Ma!t,tmud.—Meesuldeo Generaliseimo of the liajpoolf 
nations ; his period fixed ; his column at JJelhi; his alliances .— 
Origin of the liar a tribe.—Anuraj obtains A si. — dispossessed. — Ishi- 
pal tbtaina Aser.—Rao JJamir.—Hao Chund slain ,—Asir taken 
by Allcfio-din.—Prince liainsi escapes to Cheetore; settles at Bhy^kS" 
TC^ in Mewar.—Hu son Kolun declared lord of tlie Pathtur. 

Haea.vati, or Hatouti, ‘ the country of the Haras,' comprehends 
tWo J>rinci|aUties, vk. Eotah and Boondi. The Ohnmbitl intersects 
the territory of the Ham mce, and now serves as .^ir boundary, 
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"MiiS OF HARATiH. 


Bitbouffh only three ofeatun'es buve elapsed since the yomget branch 
separated from and became independent of Boondi. 

The Hara is the most important of the twenty-four Chohan 
saeha, being descended from Anuraj, the son of Manik Rae, king of 
Ajmere, who in S. 741 (A,D. 685) sustained the first shock etf the 
Islamite arms. • 

We have already sketched the pedigree of the Ohohans,* one of 
the most illustrious of the “ thirty-six royal races” of India.i* We 
must, however, in this place, enter into it somewhat more fully ; and 
in doing so, we must not discard even the fables of their origin, which 
will at least demonstrate that the human understanding has been 
similarly constructed in all ages and countries, before the thick veil 
of ignorance and superstition was withdrawn from it. So scanty are 
the remote records of the Chohana, that it would savour of affecta¬ 
tion to attempt a division of the periods of their history, or the im- 
prabable, the probable, and the certain. Of the first two, a separa¬ 
tion would be impracticable, and we cannot trace the latter beyond 
the seventh century. 

“ When the impieties of the kings of the warrior race drew upon 
them the vengeance of Punsarama, was twenty-one times extirpated that 
race, some, in order to save their lives, called themselves bards ; others 
assumed the guise of women ; and thus the singk (horn) of the Raj¬ 
poots was preserved, when dominion was assigned to the Brahmins. 
The impioii "^ avarice of Sahasra Arjuua, of the Hya race, king of 
Maheswar on the Nerbudda, provoked the last war, having slain the 
father of Pursarama. 

“ Btit as the chief weapon of the Brahmin is his curse or blessing, 
great disorders soon ensued from the want of the strong arm. Igno¬ 
rance and infidelity spread over the land; the sacred books were 
trampled under foot, and mankind had no refuge from the monstrous 
brood.J In this exigence, Viawamitra, the instructor in arm8§ of 
•• Bhagwan, revolved within his own mind, and determined upon, 

* See Vol. l,p. 101. 

t According to IlerodotoB, the Scythic tafce ennmerated eight racffl with the 
epithet of royal, and Strabo mentions one of the tribes of the Thyssagetie as toasting 
' the title of BamiUL The Bajpoota assert that in ancient times they only enumerated 
eight royal ^aeham or branches, viz. Sntya, Boma, Hya or Aswa (qa. Asi f) Hupa, and 
the four iribue of Agnivatoftt Framara, Purihara, Solanki, and Chohan. 

Abnlgazi states that tjie Tatars or Bey thians were divided Into sis grand familiea. 
The Bajiwots have maintained these ideas, originally brought from th^Oxus, 

; Or, as the bard says, Dytes, Astiras, and Danoos, or demons anapnfldels, as they 
style the lndo-§cy thic trih^ from the uoith-west, who paid aorespect lb tha Brahnuiub 

§ Awud-g^u, 
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the re-creation of the Ghefcriee. He chose for this rite the summit of 
Mount Aboo,^ where dwell the hermits and sages {Moonis and BUis) 
constantly occupied in the duties of religion, and who had carried 
their complaints even to the kheer gamudra (sea of curds), where they 
ea^ the Father of Creation floating upon the hydra (emblem of eter¬ 
nity). He desired them to regenerate the warrior race, and they re¬ 
turned to Mount Aboo with ludra, Bramha, Eoodra, Vishnu, aud all 
the inferior divinities, in their train. The fire-fountain (anul-coond) 
was lustrated with the waters of the Ganges; expiatory rites were 
performed, aud, after a protracted debate, it was resolved that Indra 
should initiate the work of re-creation. Having formed an image 
(pootli) of the durba grass, he sprinkled it with the water of life, 
and threw it into the fire-fouutaiu. Thence, on pronouncing the 
sanjivan mantra (incantation to give life), a figure slowly emerged 
froftt the flame, bearing in the right hand a mace, and exclaiming, 

“ Mar ! mar I" (slay, slay). He was called Praraar; and Aboo, Dhar, 
aud Oojein were assigned to him as a territory, 

“Brahma was then entreated to frame one from his own essence 
(aa«i). He made an image, threw it into the pit, whence issued a 
figure armed with a sword {kharga) in one hand, with the veda in the 
other, and a zunoo round his neck. He was named Ghalook or So- 
lauki, and Auhiilpur Patun was appropriated to him. 

“ Roodra formed the third. The image was sprinkled with the 
water of the Gauges, and on the incantation being read, a black ill- 
favoured figure arose, armed with the dhanoos or how. As his foot 
slipped when sent against the demons, he was called Furihar, and 
placed as the poleoh, or guardian of the gates. He had the nonangul 
Marustkali, or ‘ nine habitations of the desert/ assigned him. 

“ The fourth was formed by Vishnu ; when an image like himself, 
four-armed, each having a separate weapon, issued from the flames, 
and was thence styled Chaturbhooja Chau-han, or the ‘ four-armed/ 
The gpds bestowed their blessing upon him, and Macavati-nagari as 
a territory. Such was the name of Gurra-Mundilla in the Dwapur, or 
silver age. 

■^The Bytes were watching the rites, and (two of their leaders 
wgre close to the fire-fountain ; but the work of regeneration being 
over, the new-born.warriors were sent against the infidels, when a 
despeimte encounter ensued. But as fast as the blood of the demons 

. I. Ill I I I , ... . .- - - -- 

f lly last pilgrimage was to AboO; . 
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VF&8 shed, young deojonai arosaie > when the four tutelsiy divinitiff# 
dUeodaiit on each newJy-ereafeed raoe, drauk up the bloodj *nd tbwa 
stopped the multiplicatioB of evil. These were 

, Asapurana, of the Ghohau. 

Gajun Mata,.Purihar. 

Keonj Mata,.Solankl 

Sanchair Mata,.Prauiara. 

“ When the Dytes were slain, shouts of joy rent the sky; ambro¬ 
sial showers were shed from heaven ; and the gods drove their cars 
{pakan) about the firmament, exulting at the victory thus achieved. 

“ Of all the thirty-six royal races (says Chuud, the great bard of 
the Ohohans), the Agnicula is the greatest: the rest were born of 
woman ; these were created by the Brahmins !*—Gotr-acharya of the 
Glioltans. Sham Veda, Soravanaa, Madhooui sacha, Vacha gotra, pandh 
purwur junoo. Laktuncari nekas, Chaudrabhaga Nadi, Brigooneshan, 
Arnba-ca-Bhavani, Buluu Putra, Kal-Bhiroo, Aboo Achileswar Maha- 
deo, Chatur-bhooja Ohauhau.” 


The period of this grand convocation of the gods on Mount Aboo, 
to regenerate the warrior race of Hind, and to incite them against 
“ the infidel races who had spread over the land,” is dated so far back 
a.s the opening of the second age of the Hindus: a point which we 
shall not dispute. Neither shall we throw a doubt upon the chronicles 
which claim Prince Sehl, one of the great heroes of the Mahabliarat, as 
an intermediate link between Anhui Chohan and Satpati, who found¬ 
ed Macaivati, and conquered the Konkan ; while another son, called 
Tttutur Pal, conquered Aser and Gowalcoond (Golconda), planted his 
garrisons in every region, and possessed nine hundred elephants to 
carry ptickals, or water-skins. 

Let us here pause for a moment before we proceed with the chroni¬ 
cle, and inquire who were these warriors, thus regenerated to fight 
the battles of Brahmiuism, and brought within the pale of their faith t 
They must have been either the aboriginal debased classes, raised to 
xn^al importance by the ministei’s of the pervading religion, or«foreiga 
races who had obtained a footing amongst them. The contrasted 
physical appearance of the respective races will decide this qq^tion. 


* It is by no means uncommon for this arrogant priesthood to lay claim to powe« 
<^»^nal T»ith those of the Divinity, nay often superior to them. Witness thesctme' in 
me Mamaytma, where they make the deity a mediator, to entreat the Brwfeitt 
V^hishta to heark- n to JKinjg Vishwaroitra’s desire ftw bis friendsbipf Can any 
^iftg excMd this? Parallel it, .perhaps, we may, in tliat mamotable Wtanoe o£ 
Chnatian'idolatry, where the Almighty is tasiMed on to intweede with St, Jiaumdos to 
toe miracle of Hquefying the congealed hlood. 
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Th^ aborigiuea ^ dark, diminutive, and ilJ-favntrred; tfce Agnidulaa 
are of good stature, and fair, with prominent features, like those of 
the parthian kings. The ideas whicii pervade their martial poetry are 
such as were held by the Scythian in distant ages, and which even 
Brabminism has failed to eradicate; while the tumuli, containing ashes 
and armSi^discovered throughout India, especially in the south about 
Glowaleoond, where the Ohohans held sway, indicate the nomadic war¬ 
rior of the north as the proselyte of Mount Aboo. 

Of the four Agnicula races, the Ohohans were the first who obn 
tained extensive dominion. The almost universal power of the Pra- 
maras is proverbial; but the wide sway possessed by the Ohohans can 
only be discovered with difficulty. Their glory was on the wane when 
that of the Praraaras was in the zenith ; and if we may credit the 
last great bard of the Rajpoots, the Ohohans held in eapite of the 
Pramairas of Telingana, in the eighth century of Vicrama, though the 
name of Prithwiraj threw a parting ray of splendour upon the whole 
line of his ancestry, even to the fire-fountain on the summit of classic 
Aboo. 

The facts to be gleaned in the early page of the chronicle are 
contained in a few stanzas, which proclaim the possession of para¬ 
mount power, though probably of no lengthened duration. The line 
of the Nerbudda, from Macavati, or Macaouti, to Maheswar, was their 
primitive seat of sovereignty, comprehending all the tracts in its 
vicinity both north and south. Thence as they multiplied, they 
spread over the peninsula, possessing Mandoo, Aser, Golconda, and 
the Konkan ; while to the north, they stretched even to the fountains 
of the Ganges. The following is the bard’s picture of the Ghohaa 
dominion: 

“ From ‘ the seat of government,’ {rajasthan} Macaouti, the oath 
of allegiance (an) resounded in fifty-two castles. The land of Tatha, 
Lahore, Mooltan, Pesliore,* the Chohan in his might arose and con¬ 
quered ^even to the hills of Bhadri. The infidels (asuras) fled, and 
allegiance was proclaimed in Delhi and Oabul, while the country of 
Nepal he bestowed on the Mallani.i* Crowned with the biasing of 
the gd^iilie returned to Macaouti.” 

*, The Mahomedau writers confirm this acconnt, for in their earliest recorded 
invAfos, ^43, the piincnes of Lahore and Ajmere, said io be of tie aarae family, 

are the gre« opponents of Islam, and combated its advance in fields west of the 
Indoa. W« know beyond a doubt that Ajmere was then chief seat of Ohohan power. 

f The Mallani is (or latber was) one of the Chohan Bachat, and m|ay be the Malli 
who epp<»ea Alexander at the confluent arms of the Indus, tribe is extinct 
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It had already been obaerired, thiub Macaouti-IIagarl was the an<* 
cieot name of Gurra Kuodilia, whose princes for ages continued the 
surname of Pal, indicative, it is recorded by tradition, of their nomadic 
occupation. The Aheers, who occupied all Central India, and have 
left in one ViOnM. (Aheisrwarra) a memorial of their existence, w^ a 
branch of the same race, Aheer being a synonym for Pal.^ Bhelsa, 
Bhojpur, Diep, Bhopal, Ainiu, Garspur, are a few of the ancient towns 
established by the Pals or Palis ; and could we master the still un¬ 
known characters appertaitjing to the early colonists of India, niore 
light would be thrown on the history of the Chohans.* 

A scion from Macaouti, named Ajipal, established himself at Aj- 
inere,'f‘ and erected its castle of Tarragurh. The name of Ajipal is 
one of the most conspicuous that tradition has preserved, and is always 
followed by the epitliet of chukwn, or universal potentate. His era must 
ever remain doubtful, tinless, as already observed, we should master the 
characters said to belong to this race, and which are still extant, both 
on '^tone and on copper.J From what cause is not stated (most pro¬ 
bably a failure of lineal issue), Prithwi Pahar was brought from 
Macaouti to Ajmere. By a single wife (for polygamy was then un¬ 
known to tliese races), he had twenty-four sons, whose progeny pt o- 
pled these regions, one of whose descendants, Mauik Rae, was lord 
of Ajmere and Sambhiir, in the year S. 741, or A.D. 686. 

With the name of Manik Rae, the history of the Chohan emerges 
from obscurity, if not fable ; and although the bard does not subse¬ 
quently entertain us with much substantial information, we can trace 
bis subjecc, and iice his heroes fret their hour upon the uncertain stage, 
throughout a period of twelve hundred years. It was at this era 
(A.D. 685), that Ikijpootana was first visited by the arms of Islam, 


anil was so little known even five centuries ago, that a prince of Boonrti, of the Itara 
tribe, intermarried with a Mallani, the book of genealogical affinities not indieating 
her being within the piohibited canon. A more skilful bard pointed out the in¬ 
cestuous connection,’ when divorce and exjiiation ensued. Vide page S80. 

• All these towns contain remains of antiquity, esjiecially in the district of JDiep, 
Ehoipur, and lUielsa. T'venty years ago, ip one of my journeys, I passed the ruins. 
of*Airun, where a superb column stands at the junction of its two streams. It is 
about thirty feet in height, and is surmounted by a human figure, having a glow 
round his head ; a colossal bull is at the tiase of the column. I sent a drawing of it 
to Mr. Colebrooke at the time, but possess no copy. 

+ It is indifferently called Aji-mer&TaA Ajirdoorg, the invincible bill or 

invincible castle {doe"g). Tradition, however, says that the name of this® renowned 
aUide, the key of Uajpootana, is derived from the humble profession of the young 
Ohohan. who was a goatherd ; Aja meaning ‘ a goat ’ in Sanskrit; still referring tosfche 
original pastwal fHicapatioii of tie Palis. ‘ 

J I obtained at Ajmere and at Poslikur several very valuable medaM Bacstjrian, 
lado-Soytliic, and Hindu, having the ancient Pali on one side, and the offigi of a h^t 
on the other, . 
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bdog the eitty'thif# jese of the Hejifih. llanik 1U4, theli pdnee of 
Ajmerei was eleio by the Aswatst and his oofy childly nained £4oli, tbena 
tttt infant of seven years of age, was killed by an arrow while playing 
on the battleinents {kangrm)* Tiie invasion is said to ivave been from 
Siude, in revenge for the ill-treatment of an Islamite missionary, 
named Bi^lvan Ali, though the complexion of the event is more like 
an enterprixe prompted by religions eutlnisiasm. The missionary 
being condemned to lose his thumb, “the disjointed member, flew to 
Mecca,” and gave evidence against the Rajpoot idolater ; when a force 
was prepared, disguised as a caravan of horse-merohauts, which sur¬ 
prised and slew Doola Bae and his son, and obtained possession of 
Gui’li-beetli, the citadel. 

Puerile as is tlie transaction, its truth is substantiated by the fact, 
that the Caliph Omar at this very time Sent an army to Siude, whose 
commander, Abid Aas, was slain in an attempt on the ancient capital, 
Alore. Still nothing but the enthusiasm of religious frenzy could have 
induced a band to cross the desert in order to punish this insult to the 
new faith. 

Whatever were the means, however, by which AjrUere was cap¬ 
tured, and Doola Bae slain, the importance of the event has been deep¬ 
ly imprinted on the Ghohans ■; who, in remembrance of it, deified the 
youthful heir of Ajmere ; “ Lot putra” is still the most Conspicuous of 
the Chohau penates. The day on which he wa.s killtul is sanctified, and 
bis effigy then receive.s divine honours from all w'ho have the name of 
Cliohan. Even t lie anklet of bells which he w'ore has become an object 
of veneration, and is forbidden to be used by the children of tliis race. 

“ OfthehojiseofDoolaBae of Oliolian race, Lofe-Deo, the heir- 
ttpparent, by the decree of Siva, on Monday the iSth of the mouth of 
Jeyt, went to heaven.” 

Manik Bae, the uncle of the youth (putra), (who is Still the objeoft 
trf gSTseral homage, especially of the Chohan fair), upon the occupation 
ofAjmerd*, retired upon Samhhur, which event another couplet Axes, a# 
we have said, in S. 741.* Here the bard has recourse to oclestiml inter¬ 
position in order to support Manik Bae in his adversity. The goddess 
appears to him, while seeking shelter from the puj’suifc of 
tlus ii^erpiless foe, and bids bim establish himself in the spot where she 

• “ jSamtiat, safh soft eldaleet 
** jHaM htAi bet- 
“ Of a- tuti titrr-m 

- “ Memik Bae, ^ur~e*>*' 

es 
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mamfeated herself, guaranteeing to him the possession of all the ground' 
he con 1(1 encompass with his horse on that day; but commanded him 
not to look back nutil he bad returned to the spot where he left her. He 
conunenced the circuit, with what he deemed his steed could accom¬ 
plish, hut forgetting the injunction, he was surprised to see llie Avimle 
space covered as witli a sheet. This was the desiccated sirr, ol salt-lake, 
Avljich he named after his patroness Sacamhhari, whose statue still exists 
on a small island in the lake, now corrupted to Sainhhur.'^ 

However yjme these legends of the first days of Chohan power, 
they suffice to mark with exnctne.ss their locality ; and the importance 
attached to this settlement is manifested in the title of *‘Samhhri Rao,'* 
mnintaiued by Frlthwi Eaj, the descendautof Mauik Eae, even when 
emperor of all northern India. 

Mauik Eae, whom we may consider as the founder of the Cholmns 
of the north, recovered Ajincre. He had a numerous progeny, w])o es- 
tahlished many petty dynasties throughout Western Rajwaria, giving 
hii tli to various tribes, wJiicIi arc spread even to tlie Indus. The Khee- 
cliie,f the Earn, the Moltil, Nui bhana, Eadoien, Bliowreclia, Diiuuairea, 
and Bagrechn, are all descended from him. The Kheechies were estab¬ 
lished in the remote l>o-aheh, called Siude-Sagiir, comprising all the 
tract between the Belint and the Sinde, a space of sixty-eight coss, 
whose capital was Keechpur-Patun. The Haras obtained or founded 
As.i (I/and) in Heriana; while another tribe held Gowalcoond, tlie cele¬ 
brated Golconila, now Hydrabad, and when tiienco expelled, regained 
Aser. The Moliils had the tracts round Nagore.J The Bhadureas 
Imd an appanage on the Chumhul, in a tract whicli hears their name, 
and is still subject to them. The Dhunaireas settled at Sliahahad, 
which by a singular fatality has at length come into the possession of 
the Haras of Kotah, Another branch fixed at Nadole, hut never 
changed the name of Chohan.§ 


y • An inscription on the pillar at Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi, belongfpg to this 
family, in wliich the word uteaiMari occurs, gave rise to man; ingenious conjectuieft 
hy Sir W. Jones, Mr, (^>lebvooke. and Colonel Wilford. 

T Called Kiieech-kote by Baber. 

Z In the nnnaU of Marwar it will be shewn, that the Bahtores conquered 
or JV«ya-(ir»«ry (the • serpent’s castle’), from the Moiiils, who held fourteen hujidreo 
and forty viliiijr'fs so kte tin the fifteenth century. So many of the colontes ol Agni- 
anks bi-stowcd the na*ne of terpent on their settlements, that I am convinced all were 
of the Tak, Takshne. or Sagvaiisa race fi’om Sacadwipn, who, six eeiitnries anterior to 
Vioramiulitya, under their k;i<ier Sohesnaga, tionqueted India, auS whosll era must he 
. the limit of Agnicnla auiiiiuity, jl . 

$ The importance of Nadole was considerable, and is fully atfesteolby qxisting 
lafetiirtioas as we^ as by the domeada chronicle. Midway from th« fouailer, ia tha 
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Many chieftainships were scattered over the desert, either trusting 
to their lances to maintain their independence, or hohiing of superioj‘8; 
but a notice of them, however interesting, would here, perlinps, be out 
of place. Eleven princes are enumerated in tim Jaega*s catalogue, from 
Maiiik Rae to Beesildeo, a name of the highest celebrity in the Rajpoot 
annals, and a landmark to various authorities, who otherwise have little 
in common even in their genealogies, whicli I pass over in silence, with 
the exception of the intermediate name of Hiirsraj,* common to the 
IJamir Ham as well os the Jaegu’s list. The authority of Hursrnj stretch¬ 
ed along the Aravalli moiuittiins to Aboo, and east of tlie Ciminbul. 
He rilled from S. 812 to 827 (A.H. 138 to 158), and fell in battle against 
the Asiirns, having attained the title of Ari-mnrdhan, Ferishta says, 
that “ in A.H. 143, the Mooslcms greatly increased, when issuing from 
their hills they obtained possession of Kirtnan, Peshore, and all the lands 
adjacent; and that the Rfija of Lahore, who was of the family of the Raja 
of Ajmere, sent his brother*!* against these Afghans, who wore reinforced 
by the tribes of Ghilij, of Ghor and Caiibiil, just become proselytes to 
Islam;”*!* and he adds, that during five months, seventy battles were 
fought with success; or, to use the historian’s own words, ” ii\ wiilclx 
Sepahiurmak (General Frost) was victorious over the iufhlol.but who 
returned when the cold season was passed with fresh force. Tlie armies 
met betw'eeu Kirinau and Peshawer; sometimes the infidel (Rajpoot) 
carried the war to the Kohulan, * mountainous regions,’ and drove the 
Moosnlmauns before him ; sometimes the Hoosiilmanns, obtaining rc- 


eigUiU ceiitiu'y, to its desiniction iu the iweltth, was Uao Lakhuu, who iu S. 1039 
98i), iiucuessfully coped with the princes oi Nehrvalla. 

*' duHieah dus seh onohaleet 
Bar eklwitta, Patun,pula pol 
“ Ban VhoJuin agavi 
" Alewar Bhanai diiid ihurri 

“ Tit bar Uao Lahhun thvppi < 

*’ Jo ammba, m kai-ri." 

Literally : *' In S. 1039, at the faitiier gate of the city of Patuo. the Chohan 
collected the commercial duties {dan). He took tribute front the lord of Mewar, and 
performed whatever he had a mind to.” 

liakhun drew uiion him the arms of Soobektegin, and his son Mahmoud, when 
)7adole was stripp^ ot its consequence; its temples wore thrown down, and its 
. fortress 4ns dilapidated, lint it hau recovered mncii of its power, and even sent i&rth 
several branches, who all fell under Alla>o>din iu the thirteenth century. Ou the nnal 
conquest of India by bhahbudiu, the ]>rince of Nudolu appuitrs to Lave t'lScuied a 
compromise, luui to have become a va'cal of the empire. This conjcctureiirhes from 
- the singularity of its currency, vvbich retains ou the one siile the names iu Satisa’it 
‘ iut indigeiAUs pruices, and on the other that of tiie conqueror. 

* Hursruj and Becjy lUtj were sons of Aji-pal, king of Ajmere, according to the 
chi^ielu. 

t Tbi^is a very imjiortaiit iulmission of Ferislita, concerning tho proselytiajtt of 
' all these tabes, and contirius my ltyi>othesis, that the Afghans ate ConveruHi Jadaontov 
Hudv*, ncf Tahudi*, or Jews. Xhe if or is also a well-kuown Hajpoot tribe, aud they 

only to convert it into Ghor. Vide Annals of the • t 
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ipi^ro0mi^nt8, drove the mfidel by :hights of nrrows to their owe borders, 
to which they eiways retired whea the tprreiits swelled the Kilab 
{Indus)” 

Whetlier the Raja of Ajmere personally engaged in these distant 
combats the c.hronicle sa3'S not. According to the Ilamir Hasa, Hursraj 
was succeeded by Doojgiin-deo, whose advanced post was Bhiituair/aud 
who overcame Nasir-oo-din, from whom he captured twelv^ hundred 
liorse, and hence bore the epithet of Sultan Graha, or ‘ King-seizer.’ 
Nasir-oo-diu was the title of the celebrated Soobektegin, fatlier to the 
still more celebrated Mahmood. Soobektegin repeatedly invaded India 
during the fifteen years’ reign of his predecessor Aliptegin, 

Passing over the intermediate reigns, each of which is marked by 
some meagre and unsatisfactory details of battles with the Islamite, we 
arrive at Beesildeo. The father of this prince, according to the Hara 
genealogists, was Dherma-Guj, apparently a title,—‘in fuitli like an ele¬ 
phant,’—as in the list is Beer Beclundeo, confirmed by tlie in¬ 

scription on the triumphal column at Delhi. The last of Mahmood’s in- 
vasums occurred during the reign of Beelundeo, who, at the expense of 
his life, had the glory of humbling the mighty conqueror, and forcing 
him to relinqtiish the siege of Ajmere. Before we condense the scanty 
records of the bards concerning Visala-Deva,* we may spare a few words 
to commeinoi’ate a Chohan, who consecrated his name and that of all 
his kin, by his deeds in the first passage of Mahmood into India. 

Goga Chohan was the son of Vacl>a Raja, a name of some celebrity. 
He held the w hoio of Jungul-dcs, or the forest lands from the Sutlej to 
Hei’iuna; ins capital, called Mehera, or, as pronounced, Go^a ca Mairi, 
was on the Sutlej. In defending this he fell, with forty-five sons and 
sixty nephews; and as it occurred on Sunday {Ruhioar), the ninth 
(nornee) of the month, that day is held sacred to the manes of Goga by 
the “ thirty-six classe3”f throughout Rajpootana, but especially iu the 
desert, a portion of which is yet called Gogadeo ca ihd. Even his steed, 
Javadia, | has been immortalized, and has become a favourite name for 
—-- 

• The classical mode of writing the name of Beesildeo. 

t CiMtetg-pon. 

I U is related by the "Rajpoot romancers that Goga had soehildrcn ; that lament¬ 
ing this, his guardian deity gave him two barley-corns (java or jao\. one of whmh he 
gave to his, queen, another to hla favourite mare, which produced the steed {Javadia) 
■which became as famous as Goga himself. 1'he Raiia of Oodipiir gave the auldiof a 
bloodfhorse,^ of kO'ttiawar, whose name was Javadia. Though a lamb iih, disposmon, 
Wfleu moimteti,, he was a i>ioce of $re, and, admiiahly broken in, to afi, the matey# 
A mote perfect animal never exieted. The author biou^t bim. Wfth 
another (Afirg-rq/), frew^ QqdiRtw tQ the ooeaut intending to bxitmi tkeia home; but 
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ft war-horse Uifo«^?ii6Ut Raj {wotanft, whose mighty mm swear "by 
the sacrt of Goga,” for raaiutaiuiug the Rajpoot fame when Mahmood 
crossed the Sutlej. 

■ This was probably the last of Malnnood’s inrasions, when ha 
rom'ched direct from Mooltan throngli the desert. He attacked Ajinere, 
which was abarxloned, and the country around given up to devastation 
ami plunder. The citadel, Gurh-Bcetli, however, held out, and Maho¬ 
med wfis foiled, wounded, and ohligod to retreat hy Nadole,* anotlier 
Chohan pos.session, which he sacked, and then proceeded to Nehrwalla, 
which he captured. His barbarities promoted a coalition, Avhich, by 
compelling him to inarch thr(»ugh the western deserts to gain the valley 
of Sinde, had pearly proved fatal to his army. 

The exploits of Beesildeo from one of the hooka of Chund the bard. 
The date assigned to Beesildeo in tlie />ax(i (S. 921) i.s interpolated—a 
vice rmt uncommon with the Rajpoot hard, wlmse periods acquire veri¬ 
fication from Ie.ss mutable materials than those out of which he weaves 
his .song.-f* 

Clinnd give.a an animated picture of the levy of the Rajpoot chiv¬ 
alry, which assembled under Beesildeo, who, as the champion of the 
Hindu faith, was ciio.seu to l(;ad it,s warriors against the Islamite in¬ 
vader; The Ciialook king of Anhulwarra alone refused to join the con¬ 
federation, ami iu terms which drew upon him the vengeance of the 
Chohan. A literal translation bf the passage may be interesting :— 

“ To tlic Goelwal Jait, the prince entrusted Ajmere, saying,‘on 
your fealty I dependwhere can tliis Chalook find refuge ? He moved 
from the city (Ajuiere), ami encamped on the lake Vi,sala, J and sum¬ 
moned his trihutarios and vassals to meet him. Maunsi Purihar, with 
the array of Mundore, touched his feet.§ Then came the Ghelote, the 


the prrev he jysiTO to a friend, and fearful of the voyage, he sent Javadia back si* 
hundred rtiili’S to the Rana. reqneatiri" “he miglit be the first worshiped on the annual 
military festival a request whicii he doubts not was complied with, 

• See yite. p, 490. for remarks on Nadole, whence the anthor obtained 
valuable matter, consistinjj of coins, inscriptions on stone and copper^ and MSS., when 
on a visit to this ancient city in 1821. 

t We have abundant checks, which, could they have been detailed in' ths” earlier 
etnire of inquiry into Hindu literature, would have excited mm-e interest for the hero 
whose colamft at 9elhi has eimlted tlie inquries of Jones, Wilford, and Golebrooke. 

t This lake still bears the name of Dtesil-ea-tetl notwithstanding the changes ■which 
have jicerued daring a laps'e of one thousand years, since he formed it by damtning-up 
the springs, fit is one of the reservoirs of the Looiii river. The emperor Jehangir 
erected a paiiGe on the banks of the Beesil-ea-tal, in which he received the am bm^gdy r 
oC Jismes I. cf logland. 

§ This shews that (}ie Furihars were subordinate to the Chohaa| of Ajmere. 
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ornament of the throng and the Pawasir, \vi th Tuar/ and Rama the 
Gor ;* with Mohea the lord of Mowat.® The Mobil ofDoonopur with 
trihtite sent excuse.^ Witli fuldeil liamls arrived the Bnloch,® but the 
lord of B.initini abandotieil Sinde.® Tiion came the Niszznr from Bhut* 
iiair,' ® and tlie Null/nndi from Tatta' * and Mooltan.^ ® Wlien the sum¬ 
mons reached the Blioinia Bliatti of DerrawnV ^ all obej’eJ; as did the 
Jadoon of Mai In n was.* * The Mori** and Birgoojur*® also joined with 
the Ciichwahas of Anterved.*' The subjtigated Meras worshipped bis 
feet,* ® Then came the array of Takitpnr, headed by the Goelwal Juit.’ • 
Mounted in baste came Udya Pramar,®® with the Nurbhau®^ and the 
Dor,®® the Chnndail,®® and the Dahima.”®* 

In this sliort pas'^nc^e, a text is afforded for a dissertation on the whole 
genealogicul history of Rnjpootana at that period. Sncli extracts from 
ti>e morn ancient hards, incorporatetl in tlie works of their successors, 


• riic TPSjiHitfill mention of the Gliolote ns ‘ ttie ornament of tlie thronp,’ clearly 
prows Ih.at the Clu'fttore prince fame as an ally. How rejoicing to an antiquary to 
fiinl ‘hisfoiifinnoil py an inseription fiiuuii amidst the ruins of a city of Mfwar, 
'whii h ailudea to this very coalition ! The inscription is a record of the friendship 
ininutained by their issui' in the twelfth centiiiy.—Snmarsi of Cheetore. and Prithwi. 
raj. the last Cholmn king of India—on their comhitiing to chastise the king of Patun 
Aiihiihvaira. “in like manner as di(i lJee>.jldeo and Tejsi of old unite against the foe, 
80 .’ &c. &c. Now Tepi was the grandfather of liawiil Samavsi. who was killed in 
onno.sing the final Mooslcm invasion, on the Cnggar. after one of the lotigest reigns 
in tlicir annals : from whieh we calc.nlate that Tejsi imtst liavc sat on the throne about 
the Tear S. ll'.'O (A.D. 1064). His youth and inexperience would aeconnt for ins 
acting btihoidiiiatelv to the Chohan of Ajmere. The name of Uiij adita further con¬ 
firms ttie date, fus will lie menfioued in the text. His date has been fully settled by 
Tai'ions inscriptions found by the author. (See* Transactions lloyal Asiatic Society, 
\ol. i, jtnge 22;t.) 

4 Tins Xuai must have been one of the Delhi vassals, whose monarch was of 
this race. 


6 The Gor was a celebrated tribe, and amongst the most illustrious of the Chohan 
feudatories ; a branch until a few years ago held Sooe-Soojmr and about nine lakhs of 
territory. I have no doubt the Gor appanage was west of the Indus, and that this 
tribe on conversion became the Ghor. 

6 The Idewoh race of Mewat is well known ; all are Mahomedans now. • 

7 'J'iie Mohils have been sufficiently discussed. 

8 The Baloidi was evidently Hindu at this time ; and as I have repeatedly said, of 
Jit or Gete crigin. 


9 “The lord of Bamuni.” in other pi,aces called Bam unwasso. must apply to tha 
ancient Bralnninabad. or Bcml, on whose site the modern Tatta is built, 

10 Sec Annals of Jessulnier. 

11 12 All this cvinee.s supremacy over the Princes of this region : tha Soda, tha 
t^mma. and Soomura. 

13 Of Denawul we have spoken in the text. 

Miillniiwas we know not. 

16 n 'I he Moris, tlia Cnchwahasand Birgoojurs require no further notice. 

Ihe iUeras inhabited the AravaJli. 

19 ’I’skitpuris the modern Thoda, near Tonk, where there are fiqe remains. 

20 Diiyadita. now a land-mark in Hindu liistory. 

Ajmere^**** ^”*^^**^* **^**^^^*’^“^^ ^^*^Nurbhaus, who held Khundaila asn^efol 

PrtfLfn!!''’known tribes; the latter extended with 
^ 24 The of Mahoba andKalinger, and all moder^oondalkowl 

M me renowned Balnma was lord of Biana j also called Druinadbar. 


14 

16 

16 
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however laconic, afford decisive evidence that their poetic chronicles 
bore always the same character; for this passage is introduced by Clmnd 
merely as a preface to the history of his own prince, Prithwiraj, the des¬ 
cendant of Beesildeo. 

• A similar passage was given from the ancient chronicles of Mewar, 
recordingsan invasion of the Mooslcms, of which the liistories of the in¬ 
vaders have left no trace. (Vol. I, p. 267.) The evidence of both is in- 
conte.stttble; every name affords a synclironism not to be dis]>iite(l j 
and though the isolated passage would afford a very faint ray of light 
to the explorer of those days of darknes.'i, yet when the same indus¬ 
trious research has pervaded the annals of all tliese races, a flood of 
illumination pours upon us, and we can at least tell who the races 
were who held sway in these regions a tliousand years ago. 

Amidst meagre, jejune, and unsatisfactorj’- details, the annalist of 
Rajpdbtana must be content to wade on, in order to obtain some solid 
foundation for the history of the tribes ; hut such facts as these stimu¬ 
late his exertions and reward his toil: witliout them, his task would ha 
liopeless. To eacli of tlie twenty tribes enumerated, formed under tlie 
standard of the Olmhan, we append a separate tjotice, for the sati.sfac- 
tion of the few who can appreciate their importance, while some gener¬ 
al remarks may stjfiice as a connection with the immediate object of 
research, the Haras, descended from Beesildeo. 

In the first place, it is of no small moment to be enabled to adjusb 
the date of Beesildeo, the most important name in the annals of the 
Chohans from Manik Rae to Pi ith wiraj, and a slip from the genealogical 
tree will elucidate our remarks. 
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^or Agtilpila, ‘ nffsprlngof Stb." the iBwt ('hohen; 
I pr<'table period ii6> bef"fe Vicroian ertken. an 

Aondl,,.... J invMiixi of the Tarihka$ took pbioe ; estHblithed 

I I Miicavntl'tingarl lOnrnt MundlUe); ooQ^uer^ 

I V the Koukaii, A^er, dolcoado. 

Suvatoha, 

I * 

Italian.rin all pvobabilitjr this is the patrlaroh of the 

I 4 Uall'iBi tribe, Soe p. 3J5. 

Gubiu Sooi. 
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or nniversal potentate : founder of Ajmere ^oma 
niithotitleaaiy, in 'i"2 of he Kierotita ; nthara of 
the I'traC-S.iuiTat : the latter is the most pro- 
, » liable 

Dola flae.r Slam, and lost Ajmeve, on the fli-t irruption of the 

j t Jlahotoedaiis, o 7il, A.l). oba. 

741. Maiiik Rae.rFoiindod '"’ambhiir: hones the title of'^ambri Boo 

i ) borne by the ChohnB princes, bis Isavie 

827. >lursra}./Defeated ^ar.^^ O'l-din (gu. boubektegin f), thence 

t ) styled ‘ '•nlta'i graha.' 

Boer Beelundeo.(or Dheimagiij ; slam defonding Ajmere agaiiiat 

1 M.'ihm od "f 61 ■ 


S. 100s to 1130., 


I 


l.'ihm ud 


bieiii 


DeCfUldOo.f(i lassically, VisHladeva); his t>eriod, from variona 

I 1 iiiHcnptiuns, Ie6u to S. 113U. 

baiangdso. Dieo in nuuago. 

Allah.^t'lonstructad the Anah-Sagur at Ajmere ; atlll heara 


his nuiiio. 


Jeip.il. 

I 


Ilurspal. 


AJeydeo, or 
Aliunde j. 


BeejyJeo. 


Oodt^'deo. 


! 

Someswar : 
rnari'led Bnuka Ilae, 
d-iogUter of Anungpal 
Tuarkingof De.tii. 


Kau-Iiae 

I 

£le'<UTdRS ; 
turned alahumedan. 


Jait, Goeiwai. 


_1._ 

Prithwiriij ; obtained Iieihi; 
slam by ehiibudin, a ISw, 
A.D. liw. . 

lUdnad ; slain in the 
Stick of >'01111. 


Chahiideo. 

i (Adopted sucessrir to Prlfhwiraj ; hls name Is oa 
Vijaya Rajf the pillar at Delhi 

I /Hid twenty mifl sijns ; seven of whom Were 

t j legitimate, iho 06101s ilteg.tlmate. and f"und»re 

Laicunei. { of mixed tribes I'l-um bakiinsi there arS 
I twuii y SIX goiierallous to Nuiiiid Sing, the 
I pi-C'seiiK cbtdftiiiu of Noemraiia, the nearest 
(„ hnoal desccud'tiii of Ajipal and FiitUwiraj. 


The name of Beeaildeo ( Visaladeva) heads the inscription on the 
celebrated column erected in the centre of Feroz Shah’s palace at Delhi. 
This column, alluded to by Chund, as “ telling the fame of the Chohan,” 
was “ placed at Nigiunbode,” a place of pilgrimage on the Jumna, a few 
miles below Delhi, ivhence it must have been removed to its present 
singular position;* 

The inscription commences and ends with the same date, viz. IStb 
of the month Bysakh, S. 1220. If correctly copied, it can have^o refer¬ 
ence to Beesildeo, excepting as the ancestor of Praiiva Clktlimana tila- 
m Sacanihhari Unipati; or ‘ Pritbwiraja Chohan, the aiiointetf of Saln- 
bhur. Lord of iU earth,' who ruled at Delhi in S. 1220, and wi|i slain ill, 


* See Atiatio E*earch«i, Vol, t, p. 379, Vol. vii, p. 180, and Fol. i*, p. 468' 
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S. 1240, retaining the ancient epithet of' Lord ofSamfcihar,’ otie of the 
early seats of their power * The second stanza, however, tells us we 
must distrust ifu first of the two dates, and read 1120 (instead of 1220), 
when Visaladeva “ exterminated the barbarians ” from Aryaverta. The 
numerals 1 and 2, in Sanscrit, are easily mistaken. If, however, it is' 
decidedly 1^20, then the whole inscription belongs toPrativaChahmana, 
between whom and Visala no less than six princes intervene,f and the 
opening is merely to introduce Prithwiraja’s lineage, in which the 
sculptor has foisted in the date. 

I feel iiicliueJ to assign the first stanza to Visaladeva (Beesildeo)^ 
and what follows to his descendant Prithwi Raj, who by a conceit may 
have availed himself of the anniversary of the victory of his ancestor, to 
record his own exploits. These exploits were precisely of the same 
nature,—successful war agaiu.st the Islamite, in which each drove him 
from Aryaoerta; for even the. Mooslem writers acknowledge that 
Shahbudin was often ignomiuiously defeated before he finally succeeded 
in making a conquest of northern India. 

If, as I surmise, the first stanza belongs to Beesildeo, the date is 
S. 1120, or A.D. 1064, and this grand confederation described by the 
Choliau hard was assembled under his banner, preparatory to the very 
success, to commemorate which the inscription was recorded. 

In the passage quoted from Ohund, recording the princes who led 
their household troops under Beesildeo, there are four names which es¬ 
tablish synchronisms : one, by which we arrive directly at the date, and 
three indirectly. The first is Udyadit Piwnar, king ofDhar (.sou of Raja 


* I brought away au inscription of tliis, the last Chohan emperor, trom tlie ruins 
of his palaceat Hasior Hansi, dated 8.1224. See comments thereon, Transactions of 
the Royal Asiatic Society Vol. i, p. 1S3. 

t These inscriptions, while they have given rise to ingenious interpretations, de¬ 
monstrate the little value of mere translations, even when made by first-rate scholars 
■who possess no historical knowledge of the tribes to whom they refer. This inscription 
was first translated by Sir W. Jones in 1784 (Asiatic Researches, Vol. i). A fresh 
veraiou (from a fresh transcript 1 believe) was made by Mr, Oolebrooke in 1800 (Asiatic 
Researches, Vol. vii), but rather darkening than enlightening the snbject. from attending 
to his pundit’s emendation, giving to the prince’s name and tribe a metaphorical iiiter- 
pietation. l^r was it tilliWilford had published his hodge-podge Essay on Vicramadltya 
and Sail vahana, that Mr. Colebrooke discovered his error, and amended it in a note to 
that volume ; but even then, without tendering the inscription useful as a historical 
document. I call Wilford’s essay a hodge-podge advisedly. It is a paper of immezise 
research ; vast materials are brought to ids task, but he had an hypothesis, and all 
was confounded to suit it. Ohohans, Solankis, Ghelotes. all arO amalgamated In his 
crucible. Itwa8f|i<h the Saraniffadhar Padhati, written by the bard Hamira 
dhohan, not king or Mewar (as Wilford has it) but of Uinthumbor, lineally destsended 
from ISsalade ^, and slain by Alla>o»din. Sarangadhar was also author of the JBfami 'f’ 
JSUua, and the|Hi*»ti/ iCSsoya, bearing this prince’s name, the essence Of both of which 
I tiaitelated vlth the aid of my Guru. I was long bewildered in > my admiration of 
Wilford’s r^wrohes; but experience inspired distrust, and I adopted the useful adaxe 
in all these matters. nil admirari." 
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Bhoj), whose period I established from numerous inscriptions,* as be¬ 
tween S. 1100 and S. 1150; so that the date of his joining the expedition 
would be about the middle of his reign. The indirect, but equally strong 
testimony consists of, 

First, The mention of “ the Bhomia Bhatti from Derrawul for 
had there been any thing apocryphal in Cliund, Jessulmer, the present 
capital, would have been given as the Bhatti abode. J 

Second, The Cuchwahas, who are also described as coming from 
AtUerved (the region between the Jumna and Ganges); for the infant 
colony transmitted from Nurwar to Amber was yet undistinguished. 

The third proof is in the Mewar inscription, when Tejsi, the graud- 

fether of Samarsi, is described as in alliance with Beesildeo. Beesildeo 

is said to have lived sixty-four years. Supposing this date, S. 1120, to 

be the medium point of his existence, thi.s would make his date S. 1088 

to S. 1162, or A.D. 1032 to A.D. 1096 ; but as his father, Dherma Guj, 

“ the elephant in faith,” or Beer Beelua*Deo (called Malun Deo, in the 

Ilttmir Artsa), was killed defending Ajraere on the last invasion of 

Mahinood, we must necessarily place Beesil’s bir(;h (supposing him au 

infant on that event), ten years earlier, or A.D. 1022 (S. 1078), to 

A.D. 1086 (S. 1142), comprehending the date on the pillar of Delhi, and 

by computation all the periods mentioned in the catalogue. We may 

therefore safely adopt the date of the liasa, viz. S. 1066 to S. 1130. 

Beesildeo was, therefore, contemporary with Jeypal, the Tuar king 

of Delhi; with Doorlub and Bhiina of Guzzerat; with Bhoj and Udya 

Dit of Dhar ; with Pudumsi and Tejsi of Me war; and the confederacy 

which he headed must have been that against the Islamite king Modud, 

the forth from Mahraood of Ghizui, whose expulsion from the northern 

parts of Rajpootana (as recorded on the pillar of Del hi) caused Aryavertot 

again to become ‘ the land of virtue.’ Mahmood’s final retreat from India 

by Siude, to avoid the armies collected “ by Byraradeo and the prince 

of Ajmere,” to oppose him, was in A.H. 417, A.D. 1026, or S. 1082, 

nearly the same date as that assigned by Chund, S. 1086. _ 

* • See Transactions of the Royal Asiatic Society.Vol. i, p. 133. . 

7 See Annals of Jessulmer, for foundation of Derrawul, p. 260. 
t In transcribing the annals of the Khoecbics, an important branch of the Chohana, 
their bards have preserved this passage j but ignorant of Derrawul and Lodorva <both 
preserved in my version of Chund), they have inserted Jessulmer. By such anachro¬ 
nisms, arising from the emendations of ignorant bards, their po<t!;*f! chfbniclee bar® 
lose half their value. To me the comparison of such passages, Reserved in Chund, 
from the older bar^, and distorted by the moderns, was a subject consi^mble 
pleasure. It reconciled muth ihiat 1 might have thrown awify, tetming me the 
diSc^mcc between alwolute inrention, and ignorance creating errors ii^the attempt 
to eorret them. The Khcechie bard, no doubt, thought he was doing i^ht when he 
erased Deiruwul and inscribed Jessulmer. 
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We could diUte ou Ihe war which Beesildeo waged against the 
prince of Guzzerat, his victory, and the erection of Beesil-tiuggur,* on 
the spot where victory perched upon his lance; but this we reserve for 
the introduction of the history of the illustrious Prithwiraj. There is. 
muck fable mixed up with the history of Beesildeo, apparently invented 
to hide ablet in the annals, warranting the inference that he became a 
convert, in all likelihood a compulsory one, to the doctrines of Islam. 
There is also the appearance of his subsequent expiation of this crime 
in the garb of a penitent; and the mound {dhoond), where he took up 
his abode, still exists, and is called after him, Beesil-ca-dhoond, at Kalik 
Jobnair.f 

According to the Book of Kings of Gomuud Ram (the Hara bard), 
the Haras were desceudedfromAnuraj, son of Beesildeo; but Mog-ji, 
the Kheeehie bard, makes Anuraj progenitor of the Kheechies, and sou 
of Maullc Rae. We follow the Hara bard. 

Anuraj had assigned to him in appanage the important frontier 
fortress of Asi {vulg. H iusi). His son Ishtpal, together with Agunraj, 
sou of Ajey-Rao, the founder of Keochpur Patun in Sinde-Sagur, was 
preparing to seek his fortunes with Ruiidlieer Ohohau prince of GoWal- 
cooud: but both Asi and Golcouda were almost simultaneously assailed 
by aa army “ from the wilds of Gujlibuud.” Ruudheer performed the 
saca; and only a single female, his daughter, named Soorahbae, sur¬ 
vived, aud she floJ for protection towards Asi, tlieu attacked by the same 
furious invader, Anuraj prepared to fly; but his sou, Ishtpal, determined 
not to wait the attack, but seek the foe. A battle ensued, when the 
invader was slain, and Ishtpal, grievously wounded, pursued him till he 
fell, near the spot where Soorahbae was awaiting death under the shade 
of a, peepul: for “ hopes of life were extinct, and fear aud hunger had re¬ 
duced her to a skeleton.” In the moment of despair, however, the mhtwu 
(peepul) tree uu<ler which she took shelter was severed, and Asapurnat 
the guardian goddess of her race, appeared before her. To her, Soorah¬ 
bae related how her father and twelve brothers had fallen in defending 
Golcouda against ‘ the demon of Gujlibuud.’ The goddess told her to 
be of good cheer, for that a Chohau of her own race had slain him, aud 

. ' - -r-r—-- — - -- - -- , , ,. . 

• This ‘#owu,^anothet proof of the veracity of the chroaiele,—.yet eiista in 
Korthera CJuzaerJt 

T The if applied to this mound (which gives its name to Dhoowiar), 

might possibw shevwit to be a place of sepulture, aud that the Ohohaus, even, to this 
period, may JTave eat<jmbed at least the bones of their dead. The numerous tmmU 
ahont Hydrabad, the ancient Gowalcooad, one of the royal abodes of the OhohatiB, 
may Be sepultures of this rmse, and the anas and vases they contain ail strengthen my 
byjwtheais ot theiz Soythic origin, * 
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W{^,then at. hand.; and her to whore lahtpal la^ sonAeleas frpm his 
■woupda. By her aid he I’ecovered/ andposaessed himself of fchat.ancd^fc, 
heir-loom of th$ Chohans, the famed fortress of Aser. 

Ishtpah the founder of the Haras, obtained Aser in S. lOSlf (pr 
A D. 1025); and as Mahmood’s last destrnctivre visit to India, by Mppl- 
tau through the desert to AJmere, was A. H. 417, or A.D.^1022. we 
have every right to conclude that his father Auiiraj lost his life and Asi 
to the king of Ghisni; at,the same time that Ajinere was sacked, and the 
country laid waste by this conqueror, whom the Hindu bard might well 
style “ the demon from Gujlibund.” J The Mahomedan historians give 
us no hint even of any portion of Mah mood’s army penetrating into the 
peninsula, though tha|) grasping ambition, which considered the shores 
of Saurashtra but au intermediate step from Gliizni to the conquest of 
Ceylon and Pegu,§ may have pti.shed an army during his long halt at 
Atihulwarra, and have driven Rundheer from Golcouda. But it is idle 
to speculate upon such slender materials; let them suffice to illus¬ 
trate one new fact, namely, that these kingdoms of the south as well 
as the north were held by Rajpoot sovereigns, whose oflfspring, blending 
with the original population, produced that mixed race of Mahrattas, 
inlieriting with the names, the warlike propensities of their ancestors, 
but who assume the name of their abodes as titles, as the Nimalkurs, 
the Fhalkias, the Fatuukars, instead of their tribes of Jadoon, Tuar, 
Fuar, &c. &c. 

Ishtpal had a son cajiled Ohand-kurn ; his son, Lok Fal, had Hamir 
and Gumbir, names well known in the wars of Frithwiraj. The bro¬ 
thers were enrolled amongst his one hundred and eight great vassals, 
from which we may infer that, though Aser was not considered 
absolutely as a fief, its chief paid homage to AJmere, as the principal 
seat of the Chohans. 

* Or, #9 the story goes, his limbs, which lay dissevered, were eollected by 
Soorahbae,and the goddess sprinkling them with “the water of life,” he arose I 
Hence the name JB(vea, which bis descendants bore, from Aar, or ‘ bones,’ thus collected ; 
but more likely from having lost {hara) Asi. 

• t The Hara chronicle says S. 981. but by some strange, yet uniform error, all the 
tribes of the Chohans antedate their chronicles by a hundred years. Thus Beesildeo’s 
taking possession of Anhulpur Tatun is “ nine hundred, fifty, thirty and six” (S. 988), 
instead of S. 1086. But it even irervades Chund, the poet of Frithwiraj, whose birth 
is made 1115, instead of S. 1215 ; and here, in all probability, the error comsieDced, 
ttie ignorance (wilful we cannot im^ine) of some rhymer. 

I ‘ The elephant wilds.’ They assert that is properly 6um% founded by 

itheiredas; and in a curious speciruen of Hindu geography (presented me t« Hta. 
|Royel Asiatic Society), all the tract about the glaciers of the Gangetfis termed GujIiho% 

, «r Oujlimi the ‘ Elephant Forest.’ There is a “ Gi^ingurh" mentioned^ Ab.nl^¥. 
ia the region of Bijore, inhabited by the Sooltano, Jadoon, and Buspfyae tribsa. ‘ ' 

I fete ferabta, life of Midimood. 
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ItL tl ^0 6anouj that hook of the poems <if CSiund devoted to 

tl^e famous,war in which the Chohan prince carries off the princess, ofi 
Ganonj, honourable mention i$ made of the Kara princes in the third, 
day’s fight, when they covered the retr;eat of Prithwiraj :— 

■ Then did the HaraBao Hamir, with liLs brother Giimbir, mounted! 
on Lakhi steeds, approach tlieir lord, as thus tliey .spoke ; ‘ Think of 
thy safety, Jungnl-es,* wlule we make offerings to the array of Jey- 
chund. Oiir horses’ hoofs shall plough the field of fight, like the ship 
of the ocean.’ ” 

The brothers encountered the contingent of the prince of Kasi 
(Benares), one of the great feudatories of Cauouj. As they joined, “ the 
shoiit raised by Hamir reached. Boorga on her rock-bound throne.” 
Both brothers fell in these wars, though one of the few survivors of the 
last battle fought with Shabudin for Rajpoot independence, was a 
Harar-— 

Hamir had Kalknrna, who had Maba Mugd: bis son was R^o 
Bacba; bis, Rao Chuud. 

Amongst the many independent princes of the Chohan race to 
whom Alla-o-din was tlie messenger of fate, was Rao Chund of Aser. 
Its walls, though deemed impregnable, were not proof against the skill 
and valour of this energetic warrior; and Chund and all his family, with 
the exception of one son, wore put to the sword. This son was prince 
Rainsi, a name fatal to Chohan heirs, for it was borne by the son of 
Prithwiraj who fell in the defence of Delhi: but Rainsi of Aser was 
more fortunate. He was but an infant of two years and a half old, 
and being nephew of the Rana of Cheetore, was sent to him for pro¬ 
tection. When he attained man’s estate, he made a successful attempt 
upon the ruined castle of Bhyusror, from which be drove Doonga, a 
Bliil chief, who, with a band of his mountain brethren, had made it his 
retreat. This ancient fief of Mewar bad been dismantled by Alia-o-din 
in his attack on Cheetore, from which the Ranas had not yet recovered' 
when thft young Chohan came amongst them for protection. ^ 

Rainsi had two sons, Koluu and Kankul. Kolun being afiSioted- 
with an incurable disease, commenced a pilgrimage to the ^sacred 
" Kedaruath, of the towns of the Ganges. To obtain the fnU bene¬ 
fit o^f this jaeritorious aet, he determined to measure his length on the 
ground t^ whMe of this painful journey. In six months he had only 

* Jangal-e8«^ * lord of the foceat laada,’ another of Ptii^wiraf a pities. 
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reached the Biada Pass, where, having bathed in a fountain whence 
flows the rivulet Banguoga, he found his health greatly restored. 
Kederimth* was pleased to manifest himself, to accept his devotions, 
and to declare him “ King of the Pathar,” or plateau of Central India-f 
The whole of this tract was under the princes of Oheetore, but the sack 
of this famed fortress by Alla, and the enormous slaughter of *the Geh- 
lotes, had so weakened their authority, that the aboriginal Meenaa had 
once more possessed themselves of all their native hills, or leagued 
with the subordinate vassals of Oheetore. 

luancieuttimes, Raja Hoou, saidtobe of the Pramara race, was 
lord of the Pathar, and held his court at Mynal. There are many meuio- 
rials of this Hoon or Hun prince, and eyen so far back as the first 
assatilt of Oheetore, in the eighth century, its prince was aided in his 
defence by “ UngiUsi, lord of the JJoons." The celebrated temples of 
Barolli are attributed to this Hoon Raja, who appear^ in so questionable 
a shape, that we can scarcely refuse to believe that a branch of this cele¬ 
brated race must in the first centuries of Vicrama have been admitted, 
as their hards say, amongst the thirty-six royal races of the Rajpoots. 
Be this as it may, Rao Baugo, the grandson of Kolun, took posse.ssion of 
the ancient Mynal, and on an elevation commanding the western face 
of the Pathar erected the fortress of Bumaoda. With Bhyusror on the 
east, and Bumaoda and Mynal on the west, the Haras now occupied the 
whole extent of the Pathar. Other conquests were made, and Maudcl- 
gurh, Bijolli, Beygoo, Rutiiagurh and Ohoraitagurh, formed an exten¬ 
sive, if not a rich, chieftainship. 

Rao Bango had twelve sous, who dispersed their progeny over the 
Pathar, Ho was succeeded by Dewa, who had three sous, viz. Hur-raj,| 
Matiji, and Satnarsi. 

The Haras had now obtained such power as to attract the atten¬ 
tion of the emperor, and Rue Dewa was suinmond to attend the court 
when Secuuder Lodi ruled. He, therefore, installed his son, Hur-raj, in 
Bumaoda, and with his youngest, Saaiarsi, repaired to Delhi. Mere he 
remained, till the emperor coveting a horse of the ‘ king of the Pathar,' 

• “ The lord of Kedar,” the gigantic pine of the Himalaya, a title of Siva. 

.■t Be beeiowed in appanage on his kirother Kankalji a tenth dl«^he Auds imhls 
possession, Krom Kaukal are descended the class of Bhats, called ” Emria Bhat,” 

j Hur-ra) bad iwelve sons, tlie eldest of whom was Aloo, who dfecceeded* to 
Bnmaoda. Ako itara'enanie will never die as long as one of ,.hil race Inhabits the 
Pathar} and there are many Jlhoniias descended from him srili holding liwis, as the 
Eombawut and Bhojawnt Haras, The end of Aloo Kara, and the destruction ot 
Biuaaoda (which the author has viaited), will be related in the Personal Naraiive. 
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the latter determined to regain hie native hills. This steed is famed 
both in the annals of the Haras and Kheechiea, and, like that of the 
Me.de, had no small share in the future fortunes of his master. Its birth 
is thus related. The king had a horse of such mettle, that “ he could 
cross a stream without wetting his hoof.” Dewa bribed the royal equer¬ 
ry, and from a mare of the Pathar had a colt, to obtain which the 
king broke that law which is alike binding on the Mooslom and the 
Christian, Dewa sent off his family by degrees, and as soon as they 
were out of danger, he saddled his charger, and lance in hand appeare<i 
under the balcony where the emperor was seated. “Farewell, king,” 
said the Rangra; “ there are three things your majesty must never 
ask of a Rajpoot; his horse, his mistress, and his sword.” He gave his 
steed the rein, and in safety regained the Pathar. Having resigned 
Buinaoda to Hur-raj, he came to Bandoo-Nal, the spot where his an¬ 
cestor Kolun was cured of disease. Hero the Meenas of the Oosarra 

^ m 

tribe dwelt, under the patriarchal government of Jaitah, their chief. 
There was then no regular city ; the extremities of the valley {thal*) 
vi^.TQ closed with barriers of masonry and gates, and the huts of the 
Moenas were scattered wherever their fancy led them to build. At this 
time, the community, which had professed obedience to the Rana on the 
sack of Cheetore, was snflFeriug from the raids of Rao Gango, the Khee- 
chie, who from his castle of Rarngurh (Relawun) imposed “ birchi-dohae*’ 
on all around. To save themselves from Gango, Avho used “ to drive his 
lance at the barrier of Bandoo,” the Meenas entered into terms, agree¬ 
ing, on the full moon of every second month, to suspend the tribute of 
the chonth over the barrier. At the appointed time, the Rao came, bub 
no bag of treasure appeared. “ Who has been before me ?” demanded 
Gango; when forth issued the “ lord of the Pathar,” on the steed cov¬ 
eted by the Lodi king. Gango of Relawim bestrode a charger not less 
famed than his antagonist’s, “ which owed his birth to the river-horse 
of the Par, and a mare of the Kheecbie chieftain’s, as she grazed on its 
margin.^ Mounted on this steed, no obstacle could stop him, and even 
the Ohumbnl was no impediment to his seizing the tribute at all seastma 
fi-om the Meenas.” 

The encounter was fierce, but the Hara was victorious, and Gango 
turned Ifia on the lord of the Pathar, who tried the mettle of this 
8019 of th^Par, piirstiing him to the banks of the Chuuibul. What wjis 

* Thafnni Nal&re both terms fur a valley. tiiiuu;jh tlhs latter is ofUincrappUeil tw 
it defile. 

■f The Par. or Purbutfcy river, flows near Unmi^urh Relawun.~-3ee SCsp, 
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fais'sttTpriae, when Gango sprang firbtn the cliff, and horae Etxd rider dis¬ 
appeared in the flood, but soon to reappear on the oppoait bank! Dewa, 
who stood amazed, no sooner beheld the Rao emerge, than he exclaimed 
“Bravo, Rajpoot! Let me know your name.” “ Gango Kheechie,” was 
the answer. “And mine isDewaHara; we are brothers, and mus^no 
longer be enemies. Let the river be our boundary.” 

It was in S. 1398 (A.D. 13l!2) that Jaita and the Oosarras acknow¬ 
ledged Rae Dewa as their lord, who erected Boondi in the centre of the 
Jiandoo-ca-Nal, which henceforth became the capital of the Haras. The 
Cljurnbul, which, for a short time after the adventure here related, con¬ 
tinued to be the barrier to the eastward, was soon overpassed, and the 
bravery of the race bringing them into contact with the emperor’s lieu¬ 
tenants, the Haras rose to favour and power, extending their acquisi¬ 
tions, either by conquest or grant, to t!ie‘ confines of Malwa. The terri¬ 
tory thus acquired obtained the geographical designation of Haravati 
or Harouti.* 


CHAPTER II. 


Jiecapitnlation of the Hara princes from the founder Anuraj to Pae 
Dewa.—He erects Boondi.—Massacre of the Oosarras.—Dewa ab¬ 
dicates .— Ceremony of Yugaraj,.or abdication.—Succeeded hy Sa- 
marsi. — J£,"fends his sway east of the Chumbul. — Massacre of the 
Koteah Bkiu^—Origin of Kotah.—Naponji succeeds.—Feud with 
the SolanH of Thoda.—Assassination of Napooji.—Singular 
Sati,—IJamoo succeeds. — I'he liana asserts his right over the Pa- 
thar.—Uamoo demurs, defied, and attacks him. — Anecdote. — Birsing. 
«— Biroo.—lim Bando. — F'amine, — Anecdote.—Bando esspelled by 
his brothers; converts to Mahoniedanism.—Narayndas puts his tm- 
clesto death, and recoreres his patrimony.—Anecdotes of Narayn¬ 
das.—Aids the Hana of Cheetore .— Gains a victory.—Espouses the 
niece of liana liaemnil.—His passion for opium. — Death,—Rao 
Soorajmul.—Marries a princess of Cheetore.—Fatal result .— Ai- 
, hara, or Spring-hunt.—Assassination of the Jiao.—IJis rSenge .—> 
Twofold Sati.—liao Soortan.—His ernelty, deposal, and banish¬ 
ment.—liao Arjoon elected.—liomantio death.—liao Soorjun accedes. 

Having sketched the history of this race, from the regenejation of 
Anhui,+ the first Ohohan (at a period which it is iropossil^ to fix), to 
the establishment of the first Hara prince in Boondi,* we ^lall hire 

I i 

* In Mahntnediin anthore, Hadoitfcy. 
f Anhmi and Agni haTe the Mote aignificattoUt vi%. 'fire.' 
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recapitulate the most cottspicuous princes, with their dates, as establish¬ 
ed by synchronical events in the annals of other states, or by inscrip¬ 
tions ; and then proceed with the history of the Hai’aa as members of 
the great cointvionwealth of India. 

^ Aniiraj obtained Asi or Hansi. 

Lshtjjul, sun of Anuraj ; he was expelled from Asi, S. 1081 (A.D. 
1025), ami obtained Aser. He was founder of tlie Haras ; the clironicle 
says not lu>\v long after obtaining Asi, but evidently very soon. 

Hainir, killed in the battle of tlie Caggur, on tlie invasion of 
Shahb.idin, S. 1249, or A.D. 1198. 

R-io Clmnd, slain in Aser, by Alla-oo-diii, in S. 13-51. 

Ruinsi, fled from Aser, and came to Me war, and in S. 1353 
obtained Dlivnsroi. 

•I 

Rao Ilango, obtained Bumaoda, Mynal, &c. 

Ruo Dewa, S. 1398 (A.D. 1312), took the Bandoo valley from the 
Meoiia.s. foiMided the city of Booiidi, and styled tlie country Hnravati. 

Rao Dewii, jjVhose Meoua siilijects fur ontmunbered his Haras, liad 
recourse in order to consolidate Ids autliority, to one of tlin.-e barbar- 
ou.s acts too coijinion in Rajpoot oonqiiests. 'I'lic Rajpoot clirtndeler so 
far palliates the deed, that lie as.^igns a reasim for it, iiiunely, tlie inso¬ 
lence of tlie Media haider, who dared to ask a daughter of tlie ‘'Lord 
of (ho J’afhar” Be this as it may, he called in tlie aid of the Tiaras of 
Bnuiaoda and the Solankis of Thoda, and almost annihilated the 
Oosarras. 

How long it was after this act of barbarity, that Dewa abdicated in 
favour of his son, is not meiitii>ued, thongli it, is far from iniprobible 
that this crime influenced his tletonnination. Tiiis wa.s the<800011(1 time 
of his abdication of power; lirst, when lie gave Bumaovla to Uiir-raj, 
and went to Secunder todi; and now to Saiiiarsi, the branches ofBoon- 
di and the Patliar remaining indepoiident of each otlier. The act of 
abdication confers tlie title of Jngraj ;* or when tliey conjoin thu au¬ 
thority 0^ the son with the father, the heir is styled Jixaraj. Four iiH 
stances of this are on record in the annals of Bomidi; namely, by Dowa, 
by Narayu-das, by Raj Ofiuttur Sal, and by Sriji Omed Sing. It'ds a 
rule for a prince never to enter the capital after abandoning the govern¬ 
ment ; the ki^ is virtually defunct; he cannot be u subject, and he is 
no Ifluger i^iug. To render the act more iinpres.sive, they tnake an effi¬ 
gy of the^abiiicated king, and on the twelfth day following the act 

* Yvgia^IlaJ, sacrifice of the governmeat." , 
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(being the usual period of mourning), they commit it to the flatties. I(t 
accordance with this custom, Dewa never afterwards entered the walls 
either of Boondi or Bumaoda,* but resided at the village of Omur- 
thoona, five coss from the former, till his death. 

Samarsi had three sons: 1, Kapooji, who succeeded; 2. Hur^al, 
who obtained Jujawur, and left numerous issue, called Hiypalpotas} 
and, 3. Jaetai, who had the honour of first extending the Ham name 
beyond the Chumbul. On his return from a visit to the Tuar chief of 
Keytoon, he passed the residence of a community of Bhils, in an exten¬ 
sive ravine near the river. Taking them by surprise, he attacked them, 
and they fell victims to the fury of the Haras. At the entrance of this 
ravine, which was defended by an outwork, Jaetsi slew the leader of the 
BJiils, and erected there a hati (elephant) to the god of battle, Bhiroo. 
He stands on the spot called char-jhopra, near the chief portal of the 
castle of Kotah, a name derived from a community of Bhils called 
Koteali.f 

Napooji, a name of no small note in the chronicles of Haravati, suc¬ 
ceeded Samarsi. Napooji had married a daughter of the Solanki chief 
of Thoda, the lineal descendant of the ancient kings of Anhulwarra. 
While on a visit to Thoda, a slab of beautiful marble attracted the re¬ 
gard of the Hara Eao, who desired his bride to ask it of her father. 

• Hur-raj (elder son of Dewa), lord of Bumaoda, had twelve sons ; of whom A loo 
llaro, the eldest, held twenty-four castles upon the Pathar. With all of these the 
author is familiar, bavin*? trod the Pathar in eve ry direction : of this, anon. 

f The descc'su.ints of Jaetai retained tlie castle and the surrounding country for 
several generations ; when Blumunesi, the fifth in descent, was dispossessed of them 
by Rao Soorujmullof Bnondi. Jaetsi had a son, Soorjun, w’ho gave the name of Kotah 
to this aboae of the Bhils, round which he built a wall. His sou Dheerdeo excavated 
twelve lakes, and dammerl up that east of the town, still known by his name, though 
better by its new appellation of “ Kishore Sagur.” Ilis son was Kandul, who bad 
Bhonungsi, who lost and regained Kotah in the following manner. Kotah was seized 
by two Pathans, Dbakur and Kesar Khan. Bhonung, who became mad from 
excessive use of wine and opium, was banished to Boondi, and his wife, at the 
head of his household vassals, retireil to Keytoon, around which the Haras held 
thi-ee hundred and sixty villages. Bhonung, in exile, repented of hiS excesses; ho 
announced his amendment, and his wish to return to his wife and kin. The 
intrepid Rajpootni rejoiced at his restoration, and laid a plan for the recovery of 
Kotah, in which she destined him to take part. To attempt^ it by force would 
have been to court destruction, and she determined to combine strajpgem and 
(iimrage. When the jocund festival of spring approached, when even decorum 
fa for a while cast aside in the Rajpoot Saturnalia, she invited herself, with all tha 
youthful damsels of Keytoon, to play the HpU with the Pathans of Kotah. ■ The 
libertine Pathans received the invitation with joy, happy to find the queen of Keytoon 
evince so much amity. Collecting three hundred of the finest Hara youths, ehe 
disguished them in female apparel, and Bhounng. attended by the olinurs#, each with 
a vesmel ot the crimson oHr, headed, the baud. While the youths wro throwing the 
enmsun powder amount tbo Pathans, the nurse led Bhonung to play wiUss their 
Tim dii'guiaed Hara br<ike his vessel on the head of Kesar Khan. This v^ the signal 
tor action : the Rajpoots drew their jswords from beneath their gkagrag (peqbiooats), and 
' the bodies of Kwar and his gang strewed the terrace. The metjid of Kesar Ebi^ 
still exists within the walls, Bhonpngwas succeeded by hu son Doongoisi, whom 
Bao fiooiujsauU dikposseesed and add^ Kotah to Boondi, 
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His delicacy was offended, and Le replied, " he supposed the Hara 
would next ask him for his wifeand desired him to depart. Napoqji 
was incensed, and visited his anger upon his wife, whom he treated with 
neglect and even banished from his bed. She complained to her father. 
Omthe ' /eajidi fees,’ the joyous third of the month Sawun, when a Eaj- . 
poot must-visit his wife, the vassals of Boondi were dismissed to their 
homes to keep the festival sacred to the mother of births.” The Xhoda 
Rao, taking advantage of tlie unguar ded state of Boondi, obtained ad¬ 
mittance by stealth, and drove his lance through the head of the Hara 
Rao. He retired without observation, and was relating to his attend¬ 
ants the success of his revenge, when, at this moment, tliey passed one 
of the Boondi vassals, who, seated in a hollow taking his nml-pani 
(opium-water), was meditating on the folly of going home, where no en¬ 
dearing caresses awaited him from his wife, who was deranged, and had 
determined to return to Boondi. While thus absorbed in gloomy reflec¬ 
tions, the trampling of horses met his ear, and soon was heard the inde¬ 
cent mirth of the Thoda Rao’s party, at the Hara Rao dismissing his 
vassals and remaining unattended. The Ohohau guessed the rest, and 
as the Tlioda Rao passed close to him, he levelled a blow, which severed 
his right arm from his body and brought him from his horse. The Solan- 
ki’s attendants took to flight, and the Cliohaii put the severed limb, on 
which was the golden bracelet, in his scarf, and proceeded back to Boondi. 
Here all was confusion and sorrow. The Solanki queen, true to her 
faith, determined to mount the pyre with the murdered body of her 
lord; yet equally true to the line whence she sprung, was praising the 
vigour of her brother’s arm, “ which had made so many mouths,* that she 
wanted hands to present a paw to each.” At the moment she was apostro¬ 
phising the dead body of her lord, his faithful vassal entered, and un¬ 
doing the scarf presented to her the dissevered arita, saying, “ periiaps 
this may aid you.” She recognized the bracelet, and though, as a 
she had done with this world, and should die in peace with all mankind, 
she could not forget, even at that dread moment, that “ to rev,enge,k 
feud” was the first of all dutiea She called for pen and ink, and before# 
mounting the pyre wrote to her brother, tliat if he did not wipe off that, 
disgrace, his would be stigmatized as the issue of*' the one-handed 
Sol|iofci.” # When he perusqd the dying words of bis safisister, bo was 
Stung to t/ie soul, and being incapable of revenge, immediately dashed 
out his brains against a pillar of the ball. 

t * “ Poor doiab moutW’ 
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Napooji had three'soas, Hamooji, Nornog (whose descendants are 
Norungpotas), Thurnd (whose descendants are Tlnirad Hania), and 
Hamoo, wlio succeeded in S. I^IO. Wo have already inentiotied the 
separation of the branches, when Hur-raj retained Buinaoda, at the 
period when his fatlier establisiied himself at B<>on»ii, Aioo Hura 
succeeded ; but the lord of the Patliar Ijad a feud with tiie liana, and he 
was dispossessed of his birth-right. Buinaoda was levelled, and he left 
no 111 irs to his revenge. 

The princes of Cneetore, w'ho liad recovered from the sliock of Al^ 
la’s invasion, now re-exerted their strength, the lirst. act of which was 
the roducjtion of the power of the great va<<sa!s, wlio had taken advan¬ 
tage of their distresses to render tliemselves indenemlmit: among fhesQ 

<r* * ~ 

tliey included the Haras. But the Haras deny their vassalage, and al¬ 
lege, that though they always acknowledged tho supnonacy of the ffndi- 
(if Mewar, they were indebted to their swords, not his paf/av, for the 
land', they conquered on the Alpine Pathar. Both to a certain degree 
all.' light. There i.s no room to doubt that tlie fugilive Hara from Aser 
owed bis pre.scrvation, as well a.s ids estublislinient, to tho liana, who 
ji-ssitreiil}' po.sscs.st!d the whole of the Plfileuu till Alla’s invasion. But] 
tiien the See.sodia power was weakened ; the Bhomias and aboriginal 
tribes recovered their old retreats, and from thc.se the Hara.s obtained 
tbcm by conqiicht. The Rtina, however, who would not admit that a 
temporary ab^^yance of lii.s power sanctioned any oucroacliment upon it, 
calleii upon Hamoo “ to do service for Boondi.” Tho Hara concedetl per- 
somd hon age in the grand festivals of the Du.serah and Jloli, to ac¬ 
knowledge his snjiremacy and receive the tiha of installation ; but he re¬ 
jected at once the claim of unlimited attendance. Nothing loss, how¬ 
ever, would satisfy the king of 'Clieetore, who resolved to compel sub- 
nu.ssion, or drive the stock of Dev. a from the Pathar. Hamoo defied, 
and determined to brave, his resentment. The Rana of Mewar marched 
with all bis vassal.s to Boondi, and encamped ai Neemairo, oidy a few 
miles from the city. Five hundred Haras, “ the sous of one fatKibr/’ pufe 
•on the saffron robe, and i-allied round their chief, determined to die with 
him. Having no hope but from an eflfort of despair, they marched oufr 
at Uiidnighl , and fell upon the Raiia’s camp, wliich was Oi^npl^stely sur-? 
prised; and each Seesodia sought safety in flight, llamoo mmie his way 
direct to the tent of lUndapati; but the .sovereign of th*e See^odias was 
gta<i to avail himself of the gloom and confusion to seek shelter in 
fpheetore, while his vassals fell under the swords of the Haras. 
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Humiliated, disgraced, and enraged at being thus fgiled by a hand¬ 
ful of men, the Runa reformed his troo{)S under the walls of Cheotore, 
and swore he would not eat until he was master of Boondi. The nisli 
vow went rouml; but Boondi was sixty miles distant, and defended by 
brav^p hearts, ]lis chiefs cxjvjstulatod with the Rfina on the absolute 
impossibility' of rciloeming his vow ; but the words of kings are sacred : 
Boondi must fall, ere tho king of the t-lelilotos eoidd dine. In this exi¬ 
gence, a childish expedient was )>rnpos*‘(l to rtilease him from hunger 
and his oath ; ‘‘ to erect a mock Boondi, and lake it by storm.” Instant¬ 
ly the mimic town arose under the wails ot Cheetore ; and, that the de¬ 
ception might be com})l(!te, the local iiomonolaturo was attended to, 
and each quarter bad its approi)riato af)pellatiou. A ba,nd of Ilarns of 
the Pat liar were in the service of Cl»et'tore,who.seleader,lvoombo- 
Bairsi, was returning wit.li his kill from bunting the deer, wiit-n their 
attention was attraefed by this strange bustle. The story was soon tidd, 
that Boondi must fall oi-e the Itana could iHne. Koombo assembled Ids 
brethren of the .Patbai’, declaring, tliat even the mock Boondi must be 
defemled, All felt the indignity to the clan, and each bosom burning 
vitii indignation, i! ey prepart'd to protect the mud walls of the /i.'fcat/o 
fiom insult. It was rt'porled to the Rana that Boniidi was fin- 


►slied. Ue adva,act'd to the storm : but what was his surprise wbon, iu- 
stoail of the biaak-cartiidgo ho iieard a volley of bulls wlda amongst 
them 1 A uic.ssengcr was th'.spatcbed, and was received by Buirsi at the 
gate, who explained the cause of the unexpected salutation, tlesiriiig 
1dm to tell till' ii.tna that “ not even the mock capital of a Hara should 


be di.sbonoured.” Spreading a sheet at the little gateway, Bairsi aad 
the Kaawuiifs inviied the a.‘<sault, and at the threshold of “ Gar-ca~ 


JJoOiidi' (the Boondi of clay) they gave up their lives for tlie honour of 
the race.* Tne liana wisely remained satisfied with thi.s salvo to his 
dignity, nor sought any further to wipe off the disgrace incurred, at tho 
real capital of tho Haras, perceiving the impolicy of driving such a dar¬ 
ing clan ts desperation, whose services he could comuiaud on an emer¬ 


gency. 


Hamoo, wlio ruled sixteen years, left two sons; 1st. Birsing, abd 
2nd. Latl^, who obtained Khutkur, and had two sons, Novarma and 

-- — - — ---- -- .jk- - — I —-—--- 

* Scunow^it. akin to thin iiifideiit is the history of that snmmpr ahoiie of the kifigs, 
of Kritiice iti Tie Bo^do Buulofcue at ' Paris, called “ Ahulrid." Whcii Praacts 1 was 
aliowod to return to his capital, he pledged his jiarolc (hut he woiihl return,, to MadHft, 
But the deligiits of liberty and Paris were too much for tiouour ; aiid while bo wavered, 
a hint was ijirown out similar to thatsuggested to the liana when determined to capture 
Booadlt A mock Madrid arose iu the Bols de Boulogne, to which Francis retii-ed.' 
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ja,iU, each of whom left ciaua called after them Noirarm^'pota ai}d 
Jaitawiit Birsing ruled fifteen years, and left three sons; Biroo, J»b- 
doo, who founded three tribes,* and Nima, descendants Nimawuts. 
Biroo, who died S. 1526, ruled fifty years, and had seven sons; 1. Rao 
Bandoo;. SLSando; 3. Ako; 4. Oodoh ; 5. Chanda ; 6. Samarsingf 7. 
Umursing: the first five founded clans named after themAkawut, 
Oodawut, Ohondawut, but the last two abandoned their faith for that 
of Islam. 

Bando has left a deathless name in Rajwarra for his boundless 
charities, more especially during the famine W’hich desolated that coun¬ 
try in S. 1542 (A.D 1486). He was forewarned, says the bard, in a vi¬ 
sion, of the visitation. Kal (Time or the famine personified) appeared 
riding on a lean black buffalo. Grasping his sword and shield, the in¬ 
trepid Hara assatilted the apparition. “ Bravo, Bando Hara,” it ex- 
claimetl; “ I am ICal (Time) ; on me your sword will fall in vain. Yet 
you are the only mortal who ever dared to oppose me. Now listen : I 
am Benlees (forty-two); the land will become a desert; fill your grana¬ 
ries, distribute liberally, they will never empty.” Thus saying, the 
spectre vanished. Rao Bando obeyed the injunction ; he collected grain 
from every surrounding state. One year passed and another had almost 
followed, when the periodical rains ceased, and a famine ensued wluch 
ravaged all India. Princes far and near sent for aid to Boondi, while 
his own poor had daily portions served out gratis: which practice is still 
kept up in memory of Rao Bando, by the name of L\ingur-ea-googri, or 
* anchor of Bandoo.’ 

But the piety and charity of Rao Bando could not shield him from 
adversity. His two youngest brothers, urged by the temptation of 
power, abandoned their faith, and with the aid of the royal power ex¬ 
pelled him from Boondi, where, under their new titles of Sainarcandi 
and Urnurcandi, they jointly ruled even years. Bando retired to Ma- 
toonda, in the hills, where ho died after a reign of twenty-one years, and 
w^hcre his cenotaph still remains. He left two sous, 1st. Na1%n-das, 
and 2(1. Nir-Boodh, who had Matoonda. ' 

Narayn had grown up to manhood in this retreat; but no sooner 
■was he at liberty to act for himself, than he aHssembled^p a.ms of the 
Pathar, and revealed his determination to obtain Boondi, o^perisl^ in 

• Jubdoo had three sons ; ^acb founded clans, The eldest, Bacha, had two 
Sa^ji and fcSeranji. Thejormerhad Meoji; the latter had SawttOfc, wholb desoexid,-, 
imts are styled lle(di and SawantBtaras. » 
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the ettempt They swore to abide bis fortunes. After the days of ma- 
turn (mourning) were over, he sent to his Islamite unoies a compli¬ 
mentary message, intimating his wish to pay his respects to them ; and 
not suspecting danger from a youth brought up in obscurity, it was • 
sigaified, that ho might come. 

With.,a small but devoted band, be reached the eliowh (square), 
where he left his adherents, and alone repaired to the palace. He 
ascended to where both the uncles were seated almost unattended. 
They liked not the resolute demeanour of the youth, and tried to 
gain a passage which led to a subterranean apartment; but no sooner 
was tins intention .perceived, than the hhanda, or ‘ double-edged 
sword,’ pf Bando'a son cut the elder to the ground, while hia lanca 
reached the other before he got to a place of security. lu an instant, 
he severed both their heads, with which he graced the shrine of 
Bhavanr, and giving a shout to hia followers in the choiok, their swords 
were soon at work upon the Mooslems. Every true Hara supported 
the just cause, and the dead bodies of the apostates and their crew 
were hurled with ignon^iny over the walls. To commemorate this ex¬ 
ploit and the recovery of Boondi from these traitors, the pillar on which 
the sword of the young Hara descended, when he struck down 
Samarcaudi, and which bears testimony to the vigour of his arm, is 
annually worshipped by every Hara on the festival of the Dnsera.* 

Narayn-daa became celebrated for his strength and prowess. 
He was one of those undaunted Rajpoots who are absolutely strangers 
to the impression of fear, and it might be said of danger and him¬ 
self, “ that they were brothers whelped the same day, and he the eld¬ 
er.” Unfortunately, these qualities were rendered inert from the enor¬ 
mous quantity of opium he took, which would have killed most men ; 
for it is recorded “ he could at one time eat the weight of seven pice.'’*f* 
The consequence of this vice, as might be expected, was a constant 
stupefaction, of which many anecdotes are related. Being called to aid 
the EanavEaemull, then attacked by the Fathans of Mandoo, he se^ 
out at the head of five hundred select Haras. On the first day’s mar^h^ 
he was taking his siesta, after his usual dose, under a tree, his mouth 
wide ope% into which the flies had unmolested ingress, when a young 

. — -- 

* Thoagh called a pillar, it is a slab in the staircase of the old palace, which I have 
seen. ^ ■ 

fThe copper coin of Boondi, eqinil to a hidfpennj. One pice’weight is a common 
does tor an ordinary Bajpoot, bat’would send the uninitiatod to eteidMil slhep. 
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taiUni* came to draw water at the well, asid oa learning thit this 
, Buondi’s prince on his way to aid the Raua in his distress, she ob¬ 
served, “Iflie gets no other aid than his, alas for my prince !*' “The 
nniuhlai' (opium-eater) has quick ears, though no eyes,” is a comtnoii 
adage in Uajwavra. “Wliat is that you say, rand (widow)?” roared 
tile llao, advancing to her. Upon lier einhpivonring to excuse herself, 
he observed, '‘do not fear, but repeat it.” Tu her hand she had an. iron 
crow-bar, whicli the Rao, tidiing it from her, twistcai until the ends 
met round her neck, "Wear Thi.s garland for me/’ said ho, “until I 
return from aiding the Raua, unless in the iiilcilm you cun find some 
one strong enough to unbind it.” 

epeotore was closely invosteil; the Rao moved by tlie intricacies 
of the Pathar, took die toyalcamp by surpiiso, and made direct for the 
tent of the generalissimo, cutting down all in his way. Confusion and 
panic seizcil the Moo.slems, who tied in all directions. The Boondi na- 
karras (drums) struck up ; and as tiie morning liroke, the besieged had 
the satisfaction to behold the invaders dlsperstid and their auxiliaries 
at hand. Rana Riemull came fortli, and conducted hi.s deliverer in 
triumph to Chaetore. All the ciiicfs assembled to do honour to Boomli’s 
prince, and the ladies “ beiiind the curtain ” felt so little alarm ab 
their opium-eating knight, that the Uana's niece determined to es- 
pon.se him, and next day commuiiicatisi her intmition.s to the Rana, 
“Tiio slave of Navayn ” was t<K) conrteou.s a cavalier to let any fair 
lady die for ids love ; the Rana was too sensible of iiisobiigatimi not to 
hail witli joy any inode of te.stifving hi.s gratitude, and the nuptials of 
the Kara and Ketn were oelebrateil with pomp. With victory 4iml his 
bride, he returned to the Bando valley ; where, liowever, ‘ the flower 
of gloomy Dis’ soon gained tlie a.'<cendanb even over Camdeo, andjiis^ 
doses augmented to such a degree, tliat “ ho scratched his lady instead 


of hinnself, and with such sot erity that he marred the beauty of the 
Mewari.” In the morning, perceiving what had Impponod, yet being 
assailed with no reproach, he gained a rtductant victory ()vnjfhim.self, 
and “consigned the (tpium-box to her keeping.” Naravn-das ruled 
tliirty-two years, and left, his country in traiKpiiility, and much ex- 
tfjmled, to Ids only son, ' ^ 

Boonijmull ascended thegadi in S. 1590 (A.D. ]^4]L Like hijS 
father, he was athletic in form and dauntless in soul^ amr it is‘said 


* Wife or d&oghter of a t»iU, or oUmaa, 




■mm. 
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'^«»ffl8864 ift a,tt degree fhat rtnetriiig 8agn of a koto, long 

furtns, hia (like those of Rama and Prithwiraj) “ reaching fat belo*r his 


knees.” 

The alliance with Cheetore was agtdn cemented by intermarriage. 
Socya Bae, sister to Soorujmnll, was espoused by Rana Rutna, who 
bestowed Jiis own sister o^ the Rao. Rao Soojo, like his father, was 
too partial to his One day, at Oheetore, he had fallen asleep in the 
Presence, when a Poorbia chief felt an irresistible inclination to d||t<irb 
him, and “ tickle<i the Harass ear with a straw ” He might as well have 
jested with a tiger: a back stroke with his khanda stretched the insult- 
er on the carpet. The soil of the Poorbia treasured up the feud, and 
waited for revenge, which he effected by making the Rana believe the 
Rao had other objects in view, besides visiting'his sister Sooja Bae, at 
the Rawula., The train thus laid, the slightest incident inflamed it. 
The fair “Sfioja had prepared a repast, to which she invited both her 
brother and her hiusband ; she had not only attended the culinary pro¬ 
cess herself, but waited on these objects of her Ipve to drive the flies 
from the food. Though the wedded fair of Rajpootana clings to the hus¬ 
band, yet she is evermore solicitous for the honour of the house from 
whence she sprung, than that into which she has been admitted; which 
feeling has engendered numerous quarrels. Unhappily, Sooja remarked, 
on removing the dishes, that “ her brother had devoured his share like 
a tiger, while her husband had played with his like a child (balae).” 
The expression, added to other insults wiiich he fancied were put upon 
him, cost the Rao .his life, and sent the fair Sooja an .putiiuely victim to 
Indraloca. The dictates of hospitality prevented the Rana from notic¬ 
ing the remark at the moment, and in fact it was m^re accordant with 
the general tenor of his character to revenge the affront with greater 
security than even the isolated situation of the brave Hara afforded 
him. On the latter taking leave, the Rana invited himself to hunt on 
the next spring festival in the rumnas or preserves of Boondi. Th^> 
merry mq;:ith of Phalgoon arrived; the Rana and his cenrt prepairei| ' . 
their suits of amowah (green), and ascended the Pathar on the road,^! 
Boondi, in spite of the anathema of the prophetic Sati. who, as she as- 
eroded the pyre at Bumaoda, pronounced that wbeuevelr Rao and 
met to hujatlSgether at the A^ara, such meeting, which 
idl h»r hopls, woyld always he fatal. But centuries had rolled hof^weej^ti 
•the denunciation of the daughter of Aloo HaraandBo^^ 

; and the ^opbecy, though in every mouth, served 
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tbe leisure hour; the moral being forgotten, it was only looked upon at 
* a tale that was past/ 

The scene chosen for the sport was on the heights of Nandta, not 
far from the western bank of the Ohumbul, in whose glades every spe¬ 
cies of game, from the lordly lion to the timid hare, abounded. The 
troops were formed into lines, advancing through the jungleo with the 
customary noise and clamour, and driving before them a promiscuous 
herd df tenants of the forest,—lions, tigers, hyenas, bears, every species 
of deer, from the enormous bara-dnga and Nilgae to the delicate an¬ 
telope, with jackals, foxes, hares, and the little wild dog. In sdch an 
animated scene as this, the Rajpoot forgets even his opium;he requires 
no exhilaration beyond the stimulns before him; a species of petty war, 

not altogether free from danger, 

* 

It was amidst the confusion of such a scene that the dastard Rana 
determined to gratify his malice. The princes had convenient stations 
assigned them, where they could securely assail the game as it passed, 
each having but one or two confidential attendants. With the Rana 
was the lago of his revenge, the son of the Poorbia, whom the Hara 
prince had slain. “ Now is the moment,” said the Rana to his com¬ 
panion, “ to slay the boar,” and instantly an arrow from the bow of the 
Poorbia was sped at the Rao. “ With an eagle’s eye he saw it coining, 
and turned it off with his bow.” This might have been chance, but 
another from the foster-brother of the Rana convinced him there was 
treachery. Scarcely had he warded off the second, when the Rana 
darted al him on horseback, and cut him down with his khanda. The 
Rao fell, but recovering, took his shawl and tightly bound up the 
wound, and as his foe was making off, he called aloud, “ Escape you 
may, but you have sunk Mewar.” The Poorbia, who followed hia' 
prince, when he saw the Rao bind up his wound, said, the work ia 
hut half doneand like a coward, Rutna once more charged the 
wounded Rao. As his arm was raised to finish the deed of shame, like 
ai wounded tig^r, the Hara made a dying effort, caught the assassin by 
the robe, and dragged him from his steed. Together they came to the 
ground, the Rana underneath. The Rao knelt upon his breast, while, 
with preternatural strength, with one hand he graspe^his*victim by 
the throat, with the other bo searched for hia dagger. Whal^a moment 
for revenge! He plunged the weapon into his assassin^^s heart, and saw 
him expire at his feet. The Rao was satisfied; there was no mere life 
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left than sufficed foir revenge, and he dropped a corpse upon fche 
dead body of his foeman. 

The tidings flew to Boondi, to the mother of the Eao, that her son was 
slain in the AViora. “Slain!” exclaimed this noble dame, “but did he faU 
alone ? Never c<?uld ason, who has drunk at this breast, depart unaccom¬ 
panied and as she spoke, “ maternal feeling caused the milk to jssue 
from the fount with such force, that it rent the slab on which it fell.” 

The dread of dishonour, which quenched the common sympathies 
of nature for the death of her son, had scarcely been thus, expressed, 
when a second messenger announced the magnitude of his revenge. ' 
The Eajpoot dame was satisfied, though fresh horrors were about to 
follow. The wives of the murdered princes could not survive, and the 
pyres were prepared on the fatal field of sport. The fair Sooja expiated 
her jes't, which cost her a husband and a brother, in the flames, while 
the sister of Rana Rutna, married to the Rao, in accordance with cus¬ 
tom or affection, burned with the dead body of her lord. Tlie cenotaphs 
of the princes were reared where they fell; while that of Sooja Bae was 
erected on a pinnacle of the Pass, and adds to the picturesque beauty 
of this romantic valley, which possesses a double charm for the travel¬ 
ler, who may have taste to admire the scene, and patience to listen to 
the story.* 

Soortan succeeded in S, 1591 (A.D. 1535), and married the daugh¬ 
ter of the celebrated Sukta, founder of the Suktawuts of Mevvar. He be¬ 
came an ardent votary of the blood-stained divinity of war, Kal-Bhiroo, 

and like almost all those ferocious Rajpoots who resign themselves to 

his hori'id rites, grew cruel and at length deranged. Human victims 
are the chief offerings to this brutalized personification of war, though 
Soortan was satisfied with the eyes of his subjects, which he placed 
upon the altar of “ the mother of war.” It was then time to question 
the divine right by which he ruled. The assembled nobles deposed and 
banished him from Boondi, assigning a small village on the Chumbul 
for his residence, to which he gave the name Soortanput, which survives 
to boar testimony to one of many instances of the deposition of thefr 
princes by the Rajpoots, when they offend custom or morality. Having 
no offspring, the nobles elected the son of Nirboodb, sou of Rao Baudp, 
who had Seen brought up in his patrimonial village of Matoouda. * 

Rao Arjoou, the eldest of the eight sonsf of Nirboodb. Succee^^ 
his banished cousin. Nothing can more effectually evince the total ex¬ 
tinction af ^imosity between these valiant races, when once ‘ a feud 
is balanced^ than the fact of Rao Arjoon, soon after his acc^ion, de- 

* We here imen the plate coatainiog the cenotaph of the fait Booja 'Bae,‘4t the 
xetired point of view. The Author has also seen the cenotaphs,of^ the prtnoes at Kandta, 
a place which eUU affords good hunting, ^ , , 

f Four of these had appanagw and founded elans, namelyi Bheeii;, wlo hsd Takoi- 
da i FcfiiOi who had Hoiifoe ; Mapal and f aohaeo, whose idwiiUi m not recorded. 
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, t^Upg bimself and bis valiant kmsmea to tbs serviss of thut 

Bana who had slaiu bis predecessor. The memorable attack ijpoa 
Cbeetore by Bahadur of Quzzerat, has already been related,* and the 
death of the Hara prince and his vassals at the post of honour, the 
breach. Rao Arjoon was this prince, who was blown up at the Ohee- 
toree boorj (bastion). The Booudi bard makes a striking picture of this 
catastrophe, in which the indomitable courage of their priifce is finely 
imagined. The fact is also confirmed by the annals of Mewar: 

“Seated on a fragment of the rock,disparted by the explosion of 
the mine, Arjoon drew his sword, and the world beheld his departure 
with ama3emeut.”t 

Soorjnu, the eldest of the four sons I of Arjoon, succeeded in 
S.lh89 (AD. 1583). _ 

* See Vol. I, i>. 330. 

t “ 8or na Itea lohvtjoi' 

“ Dhur purJmt origilla 
“ TffH kari tn rtrar 
“ Ad patia, Ilara Vja.il) 

(1) tJja, the familiar crmtrautiou for Arjoona. 

^ Bam Sing, clan Bama Hara ; Akhiraj, clan Akhirajpota ; Kandil, clan Jesssa Hara. 

CHAPTER III. 

Rao Soorjun obtains RintJmmhor.—Is besieged by Akher .— The Boondi 
prince surrenders the castle.—Becomes a vassal of the empire.-^ 
Magnanitnons sacrifice of Sawunt liar a.—Akher bestows the title of 
Mao Raja on the Hara prince.—He is sent to reduce Gondwana.-— 
His success and honours.—liao Bhoj succeeds.—Akher reduces 
Gnszerat — Gallant conduct of the Haras at Surat and Ahmedmig- 
aur.—Amasonian band.—Disgrace of liao Bhoj.—Cause of Ak- 
oers death.—liao liuttun.—liebellion against the emperor Jehangw. 
— The Hara prince defeats the rebels.—Partition of Harouti .— JUTa- 
dhn Sing obtains Koiah.—Jiao Ruttun slain.—His heir Gopinath 
killed.—'Partition of jfiefs in Harouti.—Rao Chntter Sal succeeds .— 
Appointed governor of Agra.—Services in the Dekhan.—Escalades 
Daulutabad. — Calherga, — Damounee.—Civil war amongst the sone 
of Shah Jehan.—Character of Arungzehe by the Boondi prince.-r- 
Eideliiy of the Hara princes.—Battles of Oojein and Dlmlpur ,—* 
Heroic valour of Chntter Sal.—Is .slain, loith ttoelve princes of 
Ilara blood*—Rao Bhao succeeds.—Boondi invaded. — li^perialists 
defeated.—Rao Bhao restored to favour.—Appointed to ArungcBad. 
—Succeeded by Rao Anurad.—^Appointed to Lahore.—His deafh*-^ 
Rao Boodh.—Battle of Jajow*—The Hara princes of Kotak md 
Boondi opposed to each other.—Kotah prince slain.—Ciftllpntry of 
liao Boodh.—Obtains the victory for Buhadur Shc^i.-^MdelUy of 
the Bo&fidi prince.—Compelled to fly.—Feud with me prince of 
Amber.—Its eause.-^4f*ibit^s views of AnSer.—Its 
eondition.—Treaeltery of Amber.—Desperate confti^.—ltm 
dHvcn fr^m Boondi^-r^o&sdi krrUory Mooih ' 
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With Bao Soorjun commenced a new era for Booadi, Htlhorto 
her princes had enjoyed independence, excepting the homage and 
occasional service on emergencies which are maintained as much from 
kinship as vassalage. But they were now about to move in a more ex¬ 
tended orbit, and to occupy a conspicuous page in tlio future history of 
the empire of India. 

Sawuut Sing, a junior branch of Booudi, upon the expulsion of the 
Shercshalii dynasty, entered into a corrospondeuce with the Afghan 
governor ofBintimrnbor, which terminated in the surrender of this 
celebrated fortress, which be delivered up to his superior, the Rao 
Soorjun. For tin’s important service, which obtained a castle and pos¬ 
session far superior to any under Booudi, lands were assigned n<>ar the 
city to Sawuntji, whose name became renowned, and was transmitted 
as the head of the clan. Sawunt-Haia. 

The Chohnn chief of Raidia, who was mainly instrumental to the 
surrender of this famed foi tress, stipulated that it should be hold by 
Rao Soorjun, as a fief of Mewar. Thus Riuthumbor, which for ages 
was an appanage of Ajmere, and eoritiniieil until the fourteenth century 
in a branch of the tainily descended from Boesildoo, when it was cap¬ 
tured from the valiant Hainir^ after a desperate resistance, once mure 
reverted to the Cliohan race. • 

Riuthumbor was an early object of Akber’s attention, who be.sieg- 
edit in person. He had been some time before its impregnable walls 
without the hope of its surrender, whtMi Bhagwandas of Amber and 
his son, the more celebrated Raja Maun, who had not only tendered 
their allegiance to Akber, but allied themselves to him by marriage, 
determined to use their influence to make Soorjun Hara faithless to 
his pledge, “ to hohi the castle as a fief of Cheetore.”*f‘ That courtesy, 
which is never laid aside amongst belligerent Rajpoots, obtained Raja 
Maun access to the castle, and the emperor accompaiued him in the 
guise of a mace-bearer. While conversing, an uncle of the Rao recog¬ 
nized tfle emperor, and with that sudden impulse which arises frqpa 
respect, took the mace from his hand and placed Akber on the ‘ Qph- 
ion ’ of the governor of the castle. Akber's presence of mind did noi 

* Ihs immorthlizod by a (iescendaut oi the bard Chund, la the works al¬ 

ready moat j'fcdh. a4 boaiiair hit name, the Utmmf-raga and Uumit-^attnua. 

*t The Iraja Mann ot Amber is styled, in the poetic cbroi))(*le of the HstM, **the 
shade of the MaU Vttya a powerful dgoru, to denote that his banofni influence and 
example, in allyiuis; hicoaelf by matrimonial tics with the Imjicrialista, denationalized 
the Bajpoot chaiacicr. In refusing to follow this example, we have jireiiented a pic¬ 
ture of patriotism, in the life of Bexia Pratap of Mewar, Ban $<>orkn avoklfid by ooi»* 
mtion what the Cheetore prince did by arms, * 
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forsake him, and he s^d, ** Well, Rao Soorjun, what is to be done ?’ 
which was replied to by Baja Maun, " Leave the Rana, give up Rin- 
' thumbor, and become the servant of the king, with high honours and. 
office.” The proffered bribe was indeed magnificent; the government 
of fifty-two districts, whose revenues were to be appropriated without 
inquiry, on furnishing the customary contingent, and liberty to name 
any other terms, which should be solemnly guaranteed by the king.* 

A treaty was drawn up upon the spot, and mediated by the prince 
of Amber, which presents a good picture of Hindu feeling: 

1st. That the chiefs of Booudi should be exempted from that 
custom, degradiutj to a Rajpoot, of sending a dola'\ to the royal harem. 

2d. Exemption from the jezeya, or poll-tax. 

3d.' That the chiefs of Boondi should not be compelled to cross the 
Attoc. 

4th. That the vassals of Boondi should be exempted from the ob¬ 
ligation of sending their wives or female relatives “ to hold a stall in 
the Meena Bazaar” at the palace, on the festival of Noroza. J 

5th. That they should have the privilege of entering the Z>eioan- 
aum, or ‘ hall of audience,’ completely armed. 

6th. That their sacred edifices should be respected. 

7th. That they should never be placed under the command of a 
Hindu leader. 

8th. That their horses should not be branded with the imperial 
dagh. § 

9th. That they should be allowed to beat their nakarras, or ‘ kettle¬ 
drums,’ in the streets of the capital, as far as the lal durwaza, or * * § red- 
gate and that they should not be commanded to make the ‘ prostra¬ 
tion,’ll on entering the Presence. 

10th. That Booudi should be to the Haras what Delhi was to the 
king, who should guarantee them from any change of capital. 


• Wc may here remark, that the sacoeeding portion of the annals of !^ondi is a 
fft:e translation of an historical sketch drawn up for me by the Raja of Booudi from 
bis own records, occasionally augmented from the bardic chronicle, 

t Uola is the term for a princess affianced to the king. 

J An ancient institution of the Timoorean kings, derived from their Tartar anotf- 
try. For a description of this festival. See Voi. 1, p. 365, and Gladwin’s Ajeen 
Akberri, 

§ This brand (tlq,gli) was a flower on the forehead. ' ^ 

B to the ifco-foMf of China. Had bur ambassador possesged the wit,of** Rao 
BTOrtaa of Sarohi, who, when cowpelied to pay homage to the king, determined 
wnatever hosajd not to submit to this degradation, he might have succeeded 
'‘«>no£ heavtai.” For the reiation of^ oneodote 
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In addition to these articles, which the king swore to medntaih, he 
assigned the Rao a residence at the sacred city of Kasi, possessing that 
privilege so dear to the Rajpoot, the right of sanctuary, which is main- 
stained to this day. With such a bribe, and the full acceptance of hia 
teriys, we cannot wonder that Rao Soorjun flung from him the remnant 
of allegiance he owed to Mewar, now humbled by the loss of her capi- 
tal, or that he should agree to follow the victorious car of the Mogul ‘ 
Bub this dereliction of duty was effaced by the rigid virtue of the bmve 
Sawunt Hara, who, as already stated, had conjointly with the -Kotario 
Chohan* obtained Rinthurabor. He put on the saffron robes, and with 
his small but virtuous clan determined, in spite of his sovereign’s ex¬ 
ample, that Akber should only gain possession over their lifeless bodies. 

Previous to this explosion of useless fidelity, he set up a pillar with 
a solemn anathema engraved thereon, on “ whatever Hara of gentle 
blood should ascend the castle of Rinthumbor, or who should quit it 
alive.” Sawunt and his kin made the sacriflce to honour; “ they gave up 
their life’s blood to maintain their fidelity to the Rana,” albeit himself 
without a capital; and from that day, no Hara ever passes Rinthumbor 
without averting his head from an object which caused disgrace to the 
tribe. With this transaction all intercourse ceased with Mewar, and 
from this period the Hara bore the title of “ Jiao Raja” of Booudi. 

Rao Soorjun was soon called into action, and sent as commander 
to reduce Gondwana, so named from being the “ region of the Goands.” 
He took their capital, fiari, by assault, and to commemorate the achieve¬ 
ment erected the gateway still called the Soorjunpdl. The Goand 
leaders he carried captives to the,emperor, and generously interceded 
for their restoration to liberty, and to a portion of their possessions. On 
effecting this service, the Icing added seven districts to bis gi-anb, in¬ 
cluding Benares and Chunar. This was in S. 1632, or A.D. 1676, the 
year in which Rana Pratap of Mewar fought the battle of Huldighat 
against Sultan Seliin.f 

Rao^oorjun resided at his government of Benares, and by hia 
piety, wisdom, and generosity, benefited the empire and the Hindus 
large, whose religion through him was respected. Owing to the jpeu- 

dence of his administration and the vigilance of his poUcie, the most 

• * 

'- rw ----— 

\ This coljoint act of attaining the castle of Rinthumbor is confirmed Id ,the an- 
saUof the chi^tainl of Rotario, of the same original stock^as the Haras': fhongha 
jpoorUa Ohohan, I knew him very well, as also one of the jBjUOC stock, BwUa» 
imofher of the tivt^en of Mewar. 

tSesVoll,p.3«l; 
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perf^ot isecarifiy to pmoo jufid jM'Operty was establisiKfd tiirc^bdut tbe 
province. Ho beautified and ornamented the city, espedally ti^ft 
quarter where he resided, and eighty-four edifices, for various public 
ptirpoaes, and twenty baths, were constructed under his auspices. He* 
died there, and left three legitimate sons; 1. Rao Bhoj ; 2. Dooda, nj[ck- 
named by Akber, Lukur Khan; 3. Raemu 11, who obtained the town 
and dependencies of Polaita, now one of the fiefs of Kotah and the resi¬ 
dence of the Haemiilote Haras. ‘ 


About this period, Akber transferred the seat of government from 
Delhi to Agra, which he enlarged and called Akberabad. Having de¬ 
termined on the reduction of Guzzerat, he despatched thither an im¬ 
mense army, which hp followed with a select force mounted on camels. 
Of these, adopting the custom of the desert princes of India, he had 
formed a corps of five hundred, each having two fighting men in a pair 
of panniers. To this select force, composed chiefly of Rajpoots, were 
attached Rao Bhoj and Dooda his brother. Proceeding with the utmost 
celerity, Akber joined his army besieging Surat, before which many 
desperate encounters took place. In the final assault the Hara Rao 
slew the leader of the enemy ; on which occasion the king commanded 
him to “name his reward.” The Rao limited his request to leave to 
visit his estates annually during the periodical rains, which was granted. 

The perpetual wars of Akber, for the conquest and consolidation 
of the universal empire of India, gave abundant opportunity to the 
Rajpoot leaders to exert their valour; and the Haras were ever at the 
post of danger and of honour. The siege and escalade of the famed cas¬ 
tle of Ahmednuggur afforded the best occasion for the display of Hara 
intrepidity; again it shone forth, and again claimed distiuctiou and re¬ 
ward. . To mark his sense of the merits of the Booudi leader, the king 
commanded that a new bastion should be erected, where he led the 


assault, which he named the Bhoj booij; and further presented him hif| 
own favourite elephant. In this desperate assault, Chand Begum, 
queen of Ahmednuggur, and an armed train of seven hundred famalea^ 
were slain, gallant!) fighting for their freedom. 


Notwithstanding all these services, Rao Bhoj fell under the 
perov’s displeivsure. On th«i death of the queen, Joda Bae,, AbW 



commamlfd a court-mourning; and that all might teBtifyob; participa¬ 
tion in their Piaster’s alfiictibn, an ordinance issued that aft the,Re¬ 
pent chietsv as well as the Mooslem leaders, should shave the 
sSriiid the heard. To socurh eoflipUwice, the royal barbexa 
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But whew tUe^i c«i,m& to toe(\\iMtotao!to% 

Han^ in order to remove these tokens of manhood, they were'repulsed 
with bufiets and contumely. The enemies of Rao Bhoj aggravated the 
crime of this resistance, and insinuated to the royal ear that the out¬ 
rage upon the barbers was accompanied with expressions insulting to 
the memory of the departed princess, who, it will be remembered, was 
aBajpootoi of Marwar. Akber, forgetting his vassal’s gallant services; 
commanded that Rao Bhqj should be pinioned and forcibly deprived of 
his ‘motiche’ He might as well have commanded the operation on a 
tiger. The Haras flew to their arms; the camp was thrown into tumult, 
and would soon have presented a wide scene of bloodshed, had not the 
emperor, seasonably repenting of his folly, repaired to the Boondi 
quarters in person. He expressed his admiration (he might have said 
his fear) of Kara valour, alighted from his elephant to expostulate with 
the Rao,-who with considerable tact pleaded his father’s privileges, and 
added " that an eater of pork like him was unworthy the distinction of 
putting his lip into mourning for the queen.” Akber, happy to obtain 
even .so much acknowledgment, embraced the Rao, aud carrietl him 
with him to his own quarters. 

In this portion of the Boondi memoirs is related the mode of 
Akber’s death.*. He had designed to take off the great Raja Maun by 
means of a poisoned confection formed into pills. To throw the Raja 
off his guard, he had prepared other pills which were iunocuou.s; but 
in his agitation he unwittingly gave these to the Raja, aud swallowed 
those which were poisoned. On the emperor’s death, Rao Bhoj retired 
to bis hereditary dominions, and died in his palace of Boondi, leaving 

three sons, Rao Ruttuu, Hurda Narayii.f and Kesoodas.^: 

Jqhangir was now sovereign of India. He had nominated his sou 

Purvez to the government of the Dekhan, aud having invested him in 
the city of Boorhanpur, returned to the north. But Prince Khoorm, 
jealous of his brother, conspired against and slew him. This murder wad 
followed by an attempt to dethrone his father Jehangir, and as he 
was,.popillar with the Rajpoot princes, being son of a princess of Aiyl- 
ber, a formidable rebellion was raised; or, as the chronicle says, ** the 
tvifettty-two Rajas toned against the king, all but Rao Ruttun 

“ Surmtr p'foota, jul baha, ' ' , 

, • % Ab hea kurro juttwi 1 

$ * Jata gwh Jehn^ngir ea, 

« • . ** Jiekha ' Jtao Ituttun. 


• See Voi. I, pr872. ^ ^ ^ ^ 

, fHe Ihfild Kotah in separata grant from the king daring &fteen.7eaiv. 

; He obtained the town of Dheepri (on the Ghumbnl), with twenty>eeven viU^e, 
la eppenage. . 
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AKKAI.S OF HABAYATl. 


“ The lake had b(i«s6, the waters were rushing out; where ti^w 
the remedy? The house of Jehanglr was departing; it was sustained 
by Eao Biittun*” , 

With his two sons, Madhu Sing and Heri, Rnttun repaired 
to Boorhanpur, where he gained a complete victory over the rebels. 
In this engagement, which took place on Tuesday the full moon of 
Cartica, S. 1635 (A.D, 1579), both his sons were severely wounded. 
For these services, Rao Rnttun was rewarded with the government of 
Boorhanpur; and Madhu his second sou received a grant of the city 
of Kotah and its dependencies, which he and his heirs were to hold 
direct of the crown. From this period, therefore, dates the partition 
of Harouti, when the emperor, in his desire to reward Madhu Sing, 
overlooked the greoter services of his father. But in this Jehangir did 
not act without design ; on the contrary, he dreaded the union of so 
much power in the hands of this brave race as pregnant with danger, 
and well knew that by dividiiig, he could always rule both, the one 
through the other. Shah Jehan confirmed the grant to Madhu Sing, 
whose history will be resumed in its proper place, the Annals of Kotah. 

Rao Ruttun, while he held the government of Boorhanpur, founded 
a township which still bears Ins name, Riittunpur, He performed an- 
otiier important service, which, while it gratified tiie emperor, contri¬ 
buted greatly to the tranquillity of his ancient lord-parainomit, the 
Rana of Mewar. A refractory noble of the court, Deriou Khan, was 
leading a life ol riot and rapine in that country, when the Kara at¬ 
tacked, defeated, and carried him captive to the king. For this dis¬ 
tinguished exploit, the king gave him honorary nobuts, or kettle-drums; 
the grand yellow banner to be borne in state processions before liis 
own person, and a red flag for his camp; which ensigns are still re¬ 
tained by his successors. Rao Euttiin obtained the suffrages not only 
of his Rajpoot brethren, but of the whole Hindu race, whose religion lie 
preserved from innovation. The Haras exultingly boast that no Mooslem 
dared polute the quarters where they might be stationsgj witl) the 
ilood of the saci^d kine. After all his services, Ruttun was killed in 
an action near Boorhanpur, leaving a name endeared by his 
and his virtues to the whole Hara race. 

Rao Ruttun left four sous, Gopiimth, who had Boondiq^adhu Sing, 
who had Kotah; Heiiji, who had Googore Jugernath,#vhp had no fsstte; 

• are alwafc fifty families, hls descendantB, forming a community’ 
'■seemoda. ' 
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Oo]^luatt\j, t\ife’ Ixeic ot Booiadi, w\io died beSbi^e 'bis fOitibeT. The 
uiauiier of his death al&}irds another trait of Bajpoot 'charaietert aod mer¬ 
its a place anaougst those anecdotes which form the romance of history. 
Oopiuath carried on a secret intrigue with the wife of a Brahmin of 
the Biildea class, and in the dead of night used to escalade the house 
to obtain admittance. At lengtli the Brahmin caught him, bound the 
hands and feet of his treacherous prince, and proceeding direct to the 
palace, told the ,Rao he had caught a thief in the act of stealing his 
honour, and asked what punishment was due to such offence. “ Death," 
was the reply. He waited for no other, returned home, arid with a 
hammer boat out the victim’s brains, throwing the dead body into the 
public highway. The tidings flew to Rao Ruttun, that the heir of 
Booudi had been murdered, and his corp.se ignominiously exposed ; but 
when he learned the cause, and was reminded of the decree he had 
unwittingly passed, he submitted in silence.* 

Gopinath left twelve sons, to whom Rao Ruttun assigned domains 
still forming the principal kotris, or fiefs, of Boondi: 

1. Rao Oil Utter-Sal, who succeeded to Booudi. 

2. ludur Sing, who founded Indurgurh.'f' 

3. Beri Sal, who founded Buiwun and Filodi, and had Kurwar 
and Peepaldo. 

4 Mokhim Sing, who had Anterdeh. 

5. Maha Sing, who had Thauoh. | 

It is useless to sjiecify the names of the remainder, who left no issue. 


• This truitiu tlu; oliaracLer of llao linttuii foi'ciMy reminds us of n similar fase 
wJjieli occurred at Ghizni, and is related by Ferishta iu commemoration of the justice 
of Mahmoud. 

t These, the tiiroc frreat fiefs of Boondi,—Indingurh, Bnlwqn, and Anterdeh, are 
now all rtlienated from Booudi by the intrigues ol Zalim Singof Kotali. It was un- 
fortunate for the BtHindi lino, when both thwe states were admitted to an alliance, 
that all tlnjsc historical ^loiuts wire hid iu darkness. It would be yet aiwtract and 
absolute justice that we should negfttiate the transfer of the allegiance of tliese chief¬ 
tains to their proper head of Boondi. It wouhi be a matter of little difficulty, and thei 
hononr would he immense to Boondi and no hanisldp to Kotah, hut a slight sacrifice 
of a power of protection to those who no lodger require it. All of these chiefs were tin) 
foundeiti ofjlans, called after lliein, ludumalote. Berisalote, Mokhimsiiigote : the 
first can mim.er fifteen hundred Haras under arms. Jeypur having imposed a trtbule 
on these diiftaitts, {Salim Sing undertook, in tiie days of proiiatory warfare, tp 
responsible for it; for which he received that homage and service due to Boondi, ,'thea “ 
tugiilihi tp protect them. The simplest mode of doing justice would be to maim idtede 
ciifcfs redeem their freedom fiorn tribute to Jeypur, by the payment qi so tmtey 
years' purchase,^hich would, i-elieve them altogether from Zalim Sing, and at the same 
wme bo iu aia-yunnco with our tniaticB. wliii'h proldbit such ties between the states. 

J,ThA»oh.’'forracrly called Jujawur, is the only fief of the twelve sons 4l‘'Butten 
which now pays obedience to its proper head. The Mahraja Bikawma^^t is iUje lineal 
dficendant of Maha. Sing, and if alive, the earth bears not a niorehonqurabK lirave 
or simple-minded Rajpoot. He was the devoted servant of hfajyohiijf irfioec, and tm 
very sincere and valued friend ; bat we shall have ocoasiofi to tjjw ‘lioa-killw • 

iftl^eF«noQi^|iarcafiim. • 



5B4 ‘ ANNALS OF HABAVATI. 

Ohutter-sal, who succeeded his grandfather, Kao Ruttwn, was not 
Only installed by Shah Jehan in his hereditary domioioos, but d^kred 
governor of the imperial capital, a post which he held nearly through¬ 
out this reign. When Shah Jehan partitioned the empire into four 
vice-royalties, under his sons, Bara, Arungzebe, Shuja, and.Horad, Kao 
Ohutter-sal had a high command under Arungzebe, in the Bekhan. Thei 
Hara distinguished himself by his bravery and conduct in all the vari¬ 
ous sieges and actions, especially at the assaults of Boulatabad and 
Beedir; the last was led by Chutter-sal in person, who carried the place, 
and put the garrison to the sword. In S. 1709 (A.B. 1653), Oalberga 
fell after an obstinate defence, in which Ohutter-sal again led the es¬ 
calade. The last resort was the strong fort of Bamounee, which termi¬ 
nated ail resistance, and the Bekhan was tranquillized. 

“At this period of the transactions in the south, a rumour was 
propagated of the emperor's (Shah Jehan) death; and as during twen¬ 
ty days the prince (Arungzebe) held no court, and did not even 
give private audience, the report obtained general belief.* BaraShe- 
kho was the only one of the emperor’s sons then at court, and the ab¬ 
sent brothers determined to assert their several pretensions to the 
throne. Wliile Shuja marched from Bengal, Arungzebe prepared to quit 
the Bekhan, and cajoled Morad to join him with all his forces; assuring 
him that he, a d^rveish from principle, had no worldly desires, for his 
only wish was to dwell in retirement, practising the atisteritiea of a rigid 
follower of the prophet; that Bara was an infidel, Shuja a free-thinker, 
himself un anciiorite ; and that he, Morad, alone of the sons of Shah 
Jehan was worthy to exercise dominion, to aid in which purpose he 
proffered his best energies.-)* 

“ The emperor, learning the hostile intentions of Arungzebe, wrote 
privately to the Hara prince to repair to the Presence. On receiving 
the mandate, Ohutter-sal revolved its import, but considering ‘ that, aS 
a servant of the gadi (throne), his only duty was obedience,’ he instantly 
commenced his preparations to quit the Bekhan. This reading the 
ear of Arungzebe, he enquired the cause of his hasty departure, ubserv- 
, ing, that in a very short time he might accompany him to cowrt. 
Bboodi p rince repli ed, ' his first duty was to the reigiiigg sovereign,* . 

• The mder. will obserro, m to the phraseology of these importS,ii% occUrrenoes, 

' t^at the language is that of the original; it is, in Act, almost a ^prbatm tran s lation 
froA memoirs of these princes ,iii the Bopndi archives. , ^, 

?rinc^ who drew op this charaoter, seems to have wellitl^e^l 

4 tui^ebe,and it is gratify! og to find such concurrence wik every aathbiii^4 
nottkeuidi a character be eveamaily mi# 4 , 
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and handed him the firman or summons to the Presence. Amngzehe 
commanded that he should not be' permitted to depart, and directed hia 
eiicampment to be surrounded. But Clmtter-sal, foreseeing this, had 
already sent on his baggage, and forming bis vassals and those of other 
Eajipoot princes attached to the royal cause into one compact mas», 
they effected their retreat to the Nerbudda in the face of their pursaer^^ 
without their daring to attack them. By the aid of some Solanki 
tjhieftains inhabiting the banks of this river, the Boondi Rao was en¬ 
abled to pass this dangerous stream, then swollen by the periodical rains. 
Already baffled by the skill and intrepidity of Olmtter-sal, Arungzebe 
was compelled to give up the pursuit, and the former reached Boondi 
in safety. Having made his domestic arrangements, he proceeded forth¬ 
with to the capital, to help the aged emperor, whose power, and even 
existence, were alike threatened by the ungrateful pretensions of his 
sous to snatch the sceptre from the hand which still held it.” 

If a reflection might be here interposed on t|ie bloody wars which 
desolated India in consequence of the events of which the foregoing were 
the initial scenes, it would be to expose the moral retribution resulting 
from evil example. Were we to take but a partial view of the picture, 
we should depict the venerable Shah Jehan, arrived at the verge of 
thp grave, into which the unnatural contest of his sons for empire wish¬ 
ed to precipitate hiin, extending his arms for succour in vain to the 
nobles of his own faith and kin ; while the Rajpoot, faithful to his prin¬ 
ciple, ‘allegiance to the throne,’ staked both life and land to help him 
in his need. Such a picture would enlist all our sympathies on the side 
of the helpless king. But when we recall tiie past, and consider that 
Sitah Jehan, as prince Khoorin, played the same part (setting aside the 
mask of hypocrisy), which Arungzebe now attempted; tliat, to forward 
hia guilty design, lie murdered his brother Purvez, who stood between 
him and the throne of his parent, against whom he levied war, our sym¬ 
pathies are checked, and we conclude that unlimited monarchy ie A 
curse to itself and all who are subjected to it. 

The battle of Futtehabad followed not long after this event, 
gained by Arungzebe, left the road to the throne free from obetruetitcit. 
Wo are ijpt^uformed of the reason why the prince of Boondi did net 
add his coiAifigent to the force,assembled to oppose Arungizelbe, tinder 
Jeswunt Sing of Marwar, unless it be found in that article of the treaty 
of Eao Sooijun, prohibiting his successors from serving leader 

of their own fuUi and nation. The younger branch appears^ 



separation from Boondi, to haw felt itaalf axoaerated f!w ofee- 
4ionce to this decree; for four royal brothers of Kotah, with miroy^ -of 
tlieir clansmen, were stretched on this field in the cause of mtimr 
dliernm and Shah Jehan. Before, however, Arungzelw could tear the 
sceptre from the enfeebled hands of his parent, he had to combat|,bis 
elder brother Dara, who drew together at Dholpur all those who yet re¬ 
garded “ the first duty of a Rajpoot.” The Boondi prince, with hk 
Haras clad in their saffron robes, the ensigns of death or victory, form- 
e<i the vanguard of Dara on this day, the opening scene of his sorrows, 
which closed but with his life; for Dholpur was as fatal to Dara the 
Mogul, as Arbela was to the Persian Darius. Custom rendered it indis¬ 
pensable that tlie princely leaders should be conspicuous to the host, 
and in conformity thereto, Dara, mounted on his elephant, was in the 
brunt of the battle, in the heat of which, when valour and fidelity might 
have preserved the sceptre of Shah Jehan, Dara 8ud<lenly disappeared. 
A panic ensued, which was followed by confusion and flight. The noble 
Ham, on this disastrous event, turned to his vassals, and exclaimedt 
“ Acturned be he who flies ! Here, true to my salt, my feet are rooted 
to this field, nor will I cpiit it alive, but with victory,” Cheering on his 
menj- ha m<»mited his elephant, but whilst encouraging them by his voice 
aiul example, a cauuou-shot hitting his elephant, the animal turned 
and fled. Chutter-sal leaped from his back and called for his steed, 
exclaiming, “ my elephant may turn his back on the enemy, but never 
shall his masU;?’.'’ Mounting his horse, and forming his men into a 
dense mass [gole), he led them to the charge against prince Morad, 
whojn he singled out, and had his lance balanced for the issue, when a 
ball pierced his forehead. The contest was nobly maintained by his 
youngest son, Bharut Sing, who accompanied his father in death, and 
with him tlie choicest of his clan. Mokim Sing, brother of the Bao, 
with two of his sous, and Oudi Sing, another nephew, sealed their 
fidelity with their lives. Thus in the two battles of Oojein and 
Dholpur no less than twelve princes of the blood, together #ith the 
heads of every Hara clan, maintained their fealty (wamdA^rma) even 
to death. Where are we to look for such examples ? 

4 ' “ Rao Obutter-sal had been personally engaged in fif^-H^wocom*- 
bats, and left a name renowned for courage and incorruptiblfe fidelity,” 
He enlarged the palace of Boondi by adding thattportion wfaiob' 
his name,—^^tb.e Oh litter Maid,—and the temple of KeeheorW^ 
yiras constructed udder bis direction. It was in W 
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troA MU«d<; h» left four looSt llao Bhao Sing, Bheem Sing, v/ho got 
Googore, Bngwunt Sing, who obtained Mow, and Bharat; Siflg, who was 
killed at Bbolpur. 

Axuugiebe^ OUtbeattainTnentoC sovereign power, traftafettcdsvW 
tb^reaeutmenthebarbonrod against 01\utter-sa\ to Uls sou and suc¬ 
cessor, Eao Blmo. He gave a commission to Raja Atinaram, 0<>r, the 
prince of Siieopur, to reduce “ that turhulent and disaffected race, the 
Hara,” and annex Boondi to the government of Rinthuinbor, declaring 
that he should visit Boondi shortly in person, on his way to the Do- 
khuQ, and hoped to congratulate him on his success. Raja Atmaram. 
with an army of twelve thousand men, entered H.iiavati and ravaged it 
with fire and sword. Having laid siege to Khatolli, a town of Indurgurh, 
the chief fief of Boondi, the clans secretly assembled, engaged Atma¬ 
ram at Goturda, defeated and put him to flight, capturing the imperial 
oiisignalind all his baggage. Not satisfied with this, they retaliated by 
blockading Sheopur, when the discomfited Raja continued his flight to 
court to relate this fresh instance of Hara audacity. The poor piince of 
the Oois was received with gibes and jests, and heartily repented of 
his inhuman inroads upon his neighbour.s in the day of their disgrace. 
The tyrant, affecting to be pleased with this instance of Hara courage, 
sent a firman to Rao Bhao of grace and free pardon, and commanding Ins 
presence atcourt. At first the Rao declined; but having repeated pledges 
of good intontion,he complied and was honoured with the government of 
Arungabad under prince Moazzim. Here he evinced his independence 
by sliicldiug Raja Knrruu of Bikaner from a plot against his life. He 
performed many gallant deeds with his Rajpoot brethren in arms, the 
brave Boondolas of Orcha and Diittea. He erected many public edi¬ 
fices at Arungabad, where he acquired so much fame by his valour, his 
charities, and the sanctity^ of his manners, that miraculous cures were 
(said to be) effected by him. He died at Arungabad in S. 1738 (AB. 
1682), and, being without issue, was succeeded by Auurad Sing, the 
grandso%uf his brother Bhoem.f 

Auurad’s accession was confirmed by the emperor, who, in ortfer 
to testify the e8teem.in which he held his predecessor, sent his own ele¬ 


phant, Chj-gowr, with the khelatoi investiture. Annrad accompanied 


It is a fact worthy of notice, that the most intrepid of the Rajpoot princely 
oarwei's are of n rirj devout frame of mind. 


t Eheem Hing. who had the fief of Qoogore bestowed on him, bad a son. Kishen 
Sing, who succeeded him, and was pul to death by Aiungzebe. Auurad was the bob 
of. uSsheu. 
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ANNAXJ3 OP HARATATI. 


Arungzebe iu his wars iu the Dekhan, and on one occasion performed 
the important service of rescuing the ladies of the harem out of the 
enemy’s hands. Tlie emperor, iu testimony of bis gallantry, told him to 
name his reward; on which ho requested he might be allowed to com¬ 
mand the vanguard instead of the rear-gtiard of the army. Su^se- 
' qiieutly, he w»s distinguished in the siege and storm of Beejapur. 

An unfortunate quarrel with Doorjun Sing, the chief vassal of 
Boondi, involved the Rao in trouble. Making use of some improper ex¬ 
pression,the Eao resentfully replied, "I know what to expect from you 
which determined Doorjun to throw hia allegiance to the dogs. He 
quitted the army, and arriving at his estates, armed his kinsmen, and, 
by a coM/i-de-mabt. possessed himself of Boondi. On leaniiug this, the 
emperor detached Aunrad with a force which expelled the refractory 
Doorjun, whose estates wore se(piestrated. Previous to his expulsion, 
Doorjun drew the teeka of succession on the forehead of his brother of 
Bulwnn. Having settled the affjiira of Boondi, the Rao was employed, 
in conjunction with Raja Bislien Sing of Amber, to settle the northern, 
countries of the empire, governed by Shah Alnm, as lieutenant of the 
king, and whose head-quarters were at Lahore, in the execution of 
which service he died. 

Anurad left two sous, Boodh Sing and Jod Sing. Boodh Sing suc¬ 
ceeded to the houoius and employments of his father. Soon after, 
Arungzebe, who had fixed his residence at Arungabad, fell ill, and finding 
his end approucli, the nobles and officers of state, iu apprebeusiuu of the 
event, requested him to name a successor. Tlie dying emperor replied, 
that the succession was in the hands of God, with whose will and under 
whose decree he was desirous that his sou Buhadoor Shah Alum should 
succeed; but that he was apprehensive that prince Azim would 
endeavour by force of arms to scat him.se] f on the throne.* As the king 
said, so it happened; Azim Shah, being supported in his pretensions by 
the army of the Dekhan, prepared to dispute the empire with his elder 
brother,to whom hu sent a formal defiance to decide their claiijiis to em¬ 
pire on the plains of Dholpoor. Buohadur Shah convened ail the chieftains 
who favoured his cause, and explained his position. Amongst them was 
Rao Boodh, now entering on manhood, and ho was at that moment iu 
deep affliction for the untimely loss of his brother, Jod Singf^j; ViThen the 

* It to repeat that this is a liteial transJation from the records axid 

jpn^mals of the Kara ptinecs, whoservtiKl the emperors. 

] Hhis catastrojihe will be related in the Perscuai Narrative. 
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andf ^bfisole hia rfilationa and Hodred, Bbodh Sing' raplted, not,to 

Bootidi my duty calls me, but to attend my sovereign in the field— -to 
that of Bholpnr, renowned for many battles and consecrated by the' me¬ 
mory of the heroes who have fallen in the performance of their duty 
adding “ thajj there his heroic ancestor Clnitter-sal fell, whose fame he 
desired' to emulate, and by the blessitig of heaven, his arms should be 
crowned with victory to the empire.” 

Shah Alum advanced from Lahore, and Azim, with hia son Bedar 


Bukt, from the Dekhan; and both armies met on the plains of Jajow, 
near Dholpnr. A more desperate conflict was never recorded in the 
many bloody pages of the history of India. Had it been a common con¬ 
test for supremacy, to be decided by the Mooslem supporters of the ri¬ 
vals, it would have ended like .similarones,—a furious onset, terminated 
by a treacherous desertion. But here were assembled the brave bands 
of Rajpootana, house opposed to house, and clan against clan. The 
princes of Duttea and Kotali, who had long served with prince Azim, 
and were attached to him by favours, forgot the injunctions of Aning- 
zebe, and supported that prince’s pretensions against the lawful heir. A 
powerful friendship united the chiefs of Boondi and Duttea, whose 
lives exhibited one scene of glorious triumph in all the wars of the De- 
khan. In opposing the cause of Shah Alum, Ram Sing of Kotah was 
actuated by his ambition to become the head of the Haras, and in an¬ 
ticipation of success had actually been invested with the honours of 
Boondi. With such stimulants on each side did the rival Haras meet face 


to face on the plains of «Iajow,to decide at the same time the pretensions 
to empire, and what affected them more, those of their respective heads 
to superiority. Previous to the battle. Ram Sing sent a perfidious me^ 
sags tn Rap Boodh, inviting him to desert the cause he espoused, and 
come over tb Azim; to which he indignantly replied ; “ That the fieldt! 
which his ancestor had illustrated by his death, was not that whereoti'; 
bb wbuld ‘cXsj^ace his memory by the desertion of his prince.” 

Boodh Sing was assigned a distinguished post, and by his condaci/ 
«nd fSburage mainly contributed to the victory which placed Bahadopr 
Shah witVu^a rival, on the throne. The Rajpoots on either a^de sua- 
tplt^d the c^^f shock of the battle, and the Hara prince of Rote^h, and 
the noble !Boonddla, Dulput of Duttea, were both killed by eanhon-shot, 
tbe cause they espoused; while the pretensions of" Azim 
. his Sou Bedar Bukt, were extinguished with their \ 

‘V;.- ■ W 
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J’or tl»o sigiwJ repder^d m tW«i Jipi^fcApt Bopdlii 

j^ipg was honoured wit|i title of Eao Baja, and was admitted to tl^p 

iatimate friepdship of the emperor, which be continued to enjoy until 
his death, when fresh contentions arose, in which the graudsona nf 
Arungzebe all perished. Feroksere succeeded to the empire, under ^hom 
the Syeds of Barra held supreme power, and ruined the empire by their 
.exactions and tyranny. When they determined to depose the kjng, 
the Hara prince, faithful to his pledge, determined to release him, and 
in the attempt a blopdy conflict ensued in the {chowk) square, in which 
his uncle Jaet Sing, and many of his clansmen, were slain. 

The rivalry which commenced between the houses of Kotah and 
Boondi, on the plains of Jajow, in which Bam Sing was slain, was 
maintained by his son and successor. Raja Bheem, who supported the 
party of the Syeds. In the prosecution of his views and revenge. Raja 
Bheem so far lost sight of the national character of the Rajpoot, as to 
compass his end by treachery, and beset his foe unawares while 
exercising his horse in the Midan, outside the walls of the capital. 
His few retainers formed a circle round their chief, and gallantly der 
fended him, though with great loss, until they reached a place of safety. 
Unable to aid the king, and beset by treachery, Rao Boodh was com¬ 
pelled to seek his own safety in flight.**^ Feroksere was shortly after 
murdered, and the empire fell into complete disorder; when the nobles 
and Rajas, feeling their insecurity under the bloody and rapacious domi¬ 
nation of the Syeds, repaired to their several possessions.’f * 

At this period. Raja Jey Sing of Amber thought of dispossessing 
Boodh Sing of Boondi. Rao Boodh Sing was at this time his guest), 
having accompanied him from court to Amber. The cause of the quar- 
lel is thus related: The Hara prince was married to a sister of Jey 
Sing; she had been betrothed to the emperor Buhadoor Shah, who, as 
one of the marks of his favour for the victory of Dbolpur, resigned his 
pretensions to the fair in favour of Bao Boodh. Unfortunately, she 
bore him no issue, and viewed with jealousy his two iiifeit sons bjT 
another iUni, the daughter of Kala Megh of Beygoo, one of the sixteen 
chiefe of Mewar. During her lord's absence, she feigned pregnancy, and 

• 481 . in which the Boondi Annals aWcorroborated hy 

iha Annals of Memer. wad bj an anfr^aph letter 6t Baja Jey Iging of Aiinberf d!ated 
the WthFalgoon.S. 1775 (A.D, 171S)- 1 

' f i:heseeabject» Wing already'discussed in Vol. I, would have had nopfaea 
W«re it not necessary to show how aectn^tely the Boondi ptinees reco){di^eyss^|ind 
to r^tiue them I>^ the chas^Mhaving no biatfi^ica^ ^ ^ r 
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pmetited it 4S hisf o^M iSbb £l^oc»dtt 
tirflifr ttt’fidd iLd^u^ltitisd with thd eqiiWdoal conduct 6f bid qdilcin, tc th^ 
dAbgetof his pi'Cper offispring, fttid took an opportunity to teveiil hei' 
conduct to hot brother. The lady, who was present, wajS instantly in* 
terr^ated by her brother; but exasperated either at the suspieioh of 
heir honour,, or the discovery of her fraud, she snatched her brother*<i 
dagger from his girdle, and rating him as " the son of a tailor,wOuid^ 
have slain him on the spot, had he not fled from her fury. 

To revenge the insult thus put upon him, the Raja of Amber deter¬ 
mined to expel Rao Boodh from Boundi, and offered the gadi to the chief 
of its feudatories, the lord of Indurgurh ; but Deo Sing had the virtue 
to refuse the offer. He then had recourse to the chieftain of Kurwur, 
who could not resist the temptation. Tins chief, Salim Sing, was gnil- 
Cy of a double breach of trust; for he held the confidential office of 
governor of Tarragurh, the citadel commanding both the city and 
palace. 

This family dispute was, however, merely the underplot of a deeply- 
cherished political scheme Of the prince of Amber, for the maintenance 
of his supremacy over the minor Rajas, to which his office of viceroy of 
MalWa, Ajmere, and Agra, gave full scope, and he skilfully availed him¬ 
self of the results of the civil wars of the Moguls. In* the issue of 
Feroksere’s dethronement he saw the fruition of his schemes, and after 
a slH>w of defending him, retired to his dominions to prosecute his 


views. 


Amber was yet circumscribed in territory, and the consequence of 
its princes arose out of their position as satraps of the empire. He 
therefore determined to seize upon all the districts on his frontiers 
within his grasp, and moreover to compel the services of the chieftainai 
who served under his banner as lieutenants of the king. 

At this period, there were many allodial chieftains within the 
bounds of Amber; as the Puchwana Ohohans about Lalsont, Goorab^ 
!Meefnrana,*who owed neither service nor tribute to Jeypur, bat led^ 
^eir quotae as distinct dignitaries of the empire under the flag of; 
Amber. Bven their own stock, the confederated Shekhawuts,’4eetne4 
themselve%uq^er no such obligation. The Birgoojurs of Eajore, th# 


>• ffhia lady vris sister to Cbattmaji, elder brother to JeySiag, and in^^apparent 
td the gadi d Ataber,Vho was put to death by Jer Sing. To this tnurdsii! she’ l^htoro 
atlu^ia the coaplst gim ia their annals, Vol.Il,p. .131, is Mje title 

^.^e^bSirpHiDparsnt or Amber. I Icnbw apt whether Chui^unji, ia iiaerely term 
at^nidii be fi«a|y Sibi*, whosd es^tiyity we latve pfAdO. 


' AKKAM ’0»:SARAVaTI.' 

‘ ' ' ’ ' li. , ’ ”s ' 

Jftdoons of Biana, and many otliers, the vaaaalage of older days, m 
the same predicament. These, being in the decline of the empire un¬ 
able to protect themsel^res, the more readily agreed to hold their an¬ 
cient allodial estates as fiefs of Amber, and to serve with the stipulated 
quota.. But when Jey Sing’s views led him to hope he could in Jike 
manner bring the Haras to acknowledge his supremacy,^ be evinced 
both ignorance and presumption. He therefore determined to dethrone 
Boodb Sing, and to make a Raja of bis own choice, hold of him in chief. 

The Hara, who was then reposing on the rites of hospitality and 
family ties at Amber, gave Jey Sing a good opportunity to develop© 
his views, which were first manifested to the Booudi prince by an obs¬ 
cure offer that ho would make Amber his abode, and accept five huu- 
dred rupees daily for his train. His uncle, the brother of Jaet, who 
devoted himself to save his master at Agra, penetrated the infamous 
intentions of Jey Sing. He wrote to Boondi, and commanded that 
the Beygoo Rani should depart with her children to her father’s ; and 
having given time for this, he by stealth formed his clansmen outside 
the walls of Amber, and having worned his prince of his danger, they 
quitted the treacherous abode. Raja Boodh, at the head of three hun¬ 
dred Haras, feared nothing. He made direct for his capital, but they 
were overtaken at Puncholas, on the mutual frontier, by the select army 
under the five principal chieftains of Amber. The little band, was 
enclosed, when a desperate encounter ensued, Rajpoot to Rajpoot. 
Every one of the five leaders of Amber was slain, with a multitude of 
their vassals; and the cenotaphs of the lords of Eesurda, Sirwar, and 
Bhowar, still afford evidence of Hara revenge. The uncle of Boondi 
was slain, and the valiant band was so thinned, that it was deemed un¬ 
wise to go to Boondi, and by the intricacies of the Plateau they reached 
Beygo.o in safety. This dear-bought success enabled Jey Sing to exe¬ 
cute his plan, and Duleel Sing, of Kurwur, espoused the daughter of 
Amber, and was invested with the title of Rao Raja of Booudi. 

, Taking advantage of the distress of the elder branch of%is house. 
Raja Blieem of Kotah, now strictly allied with Ajit of Marwar and the 
Syeds, prosecuted tlie old feud for superiority, making the Ohutnbul 
the boundary, and seizing upon all the fiscal lands of Boo»di«9a8fc of this 
stream (excepting the Kotris), which he aftached to Kofah, 

ft 

Thus beset by enemi0$ on all sides, Boodh Sing, after many 
fruitless attempts to r^ovor his patriihony, Jui whioh am.# 
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blood was uselessly shed, died, in exile at Beygoo, leaving two sons, 
Omeda Sing and Deep Sing. 

The .sous of Rao Boodb were soon driven even from the shelter of 
the maternal abode; for, at the instigation of their enemy of Anaber, 
tli« Eaua Roquostrated Beygoo. Pursued by this unmanly veugean(Je, 
the brave youths collected a small band, and took refuge in the wilds 
of Puchail, whence (hoy addressed Doojjun Sal, who had succeeded 
RajaBhoom at Kotah. Thi-> prince had a heart to commiserate their 
misfortunes, and the magnanimity not only to relieve them, but to aid 
them in the recovery of their patrimony. 


CHAPTER IV. 


liao Omedn iJie troopfi of Amher.—Conflict at Diihlana.—Omeda 

Hefented and obliged to fig —Death of linnja, hist bleed —'Takes re¬ 
fuge amid'<f the rnins, of the Chumbitl,—Redeems his capilaL—la 
again e.q>elled from it—fnierview loith the widoio of hi<t father; 
she ssohetts aid fiom llolear to reinstate Omeda.—The Amber Ctince 
fotced to arlnotnladge the elaim'> of Omeda.—He recovers Boondi — 
Satcide <f the Ainbin' pt iace — Firs>t alienation of land to the Mah- 
rallas .— Mad ha bing of Amber asserts svpretnacg over Ihuoiiti — 
Origin of tribnlaig demands thereon.—Zalim Ting-~Al<diratta 
enrroachmenU —Omeda s revenge on the chief of Indargnrh; its cause 
and comet/nencet,—Omeda alaheates.—Cet emong of Yi giaj, or abdi¬ 
cation.—Installation ofAjit .— Omeda becomes a pilgrim; his wander- 
ings; cause of their interruption.—Ajit assassinates the itana of Me- 
war.—Memorable Sati imprecation—Awful death of Ajit .— Fulfil¬ 
ment of ancient propheeg .— Rao Bishen aiug succeeds — Omeda'a 
distrust of his grandson; their reconciliation. — Oineda’s death .— 
Jhilish anng ntieats th/ongh Ilaronti, aided hg Boondi.—Alliance 
with the English.—Benefits conferred on Boondi.—Bishen Sing dies 
of the Cholera Morbus; forbids the rite of Sati. —Ilis character ; 
constitutes the Author guardian of his son, the lim Raja Ram Sing. 

Omrda. was but thirteen years of age on the death of his house*s 
foe, the Raja of Amber, in S. 1800 (A.D. 1744f). As soon as the event 
was kucfwQ to him, putting himself at the head of his clansmen, be 
attacked and carried Patun and Gainolli. “ When it was heard that the 
son of Boodh Sing was awake, the ancient Haras flocked to his 
8tandard,'’*and Doorjuu Sal of Kotah, rejoicing to see the real Hara 
blood thiiltlisplayed, nobly sent his aid. 

Esuri SirJg, who was now lord of Amber, pursuing his father’s 
policy, determined that Kotah should bend to his supremacy as well 
as the elder branch of Boondi The defiance of power avowed 
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in the support of young Ouieda hfought his views into adstion, and M'Osi- 
tah was invested. But the result does not belong tO this part of bdil' 
history. On the retreat from Kotab, Esiiri sent a body of NantikpuntiS 
to attack Orneda iu his retreat at Bood (old) Lohari, amongst the Moe^ 
nas, the aboriginal lord.siof these mountain-wilds, who had often served 
the cause of the Haras, notwitlhStandiiig they had deprived them Of 
their birthright. The youthful valour and distress of young Omeda so 
gained their hearts, that five thousand bowmen assembled and desired 
to be led against his enemiea With these auxiliaries, he anticipated 
his foes at Beechorie, and while the nimble mountaineers plundered 
the camp, Ometia charged the Jeypur army sword in hand, and slaugh* 
tered them without mercy, taking their kettle-drums and standarda 
Ou the news of this defeat, another army ot eighteen thousand men, 
under Harayn-das Khetri, was sent against Omeda. But the affair of 
Beechorie confirmed the dispositions of the Haras: from all quarters 
they flocked to the standard of the young prince, who determined to 
risk every thing in a general engagement. The foe ha<l reached Dublana. 
On the eve of attack, young Omeda went to propitiate “ the lady of 
Sitoon,” the tutelary divinity of his race ; and as he knelt before the 
altar of .(fsopurna (the fulfiller of hope), bis eyes falling upon the tur¬ 
rets of Boondi, then held by a traitor, he swore to conquer or die. 

Inspired with like sentiments, his brave clansmen formed arOund 
the orange flag, the gift of Jehangir to Rao Euttim; and as they 
cleared the pass leading to Dublana, the foe was discovered marshall¬ 
ed to receive them. In one of those compact masses, termed poU, with 
serried lances advanced, Omeda led his Haras to the charge. Its phy¬ 
sical and moral impression was irresistible; and a vista was cut through 
the dense host opposed to them. Again they formed; and again, in 
spite of the showers of cannon-shot, the sword renewed its blows ;but 
every charge was fatal to the brnyest of Oineda's men. In the first onset 
fell his maternal uncle, Prithwi Sing, Solanki, with the Mahraja^Mur* 
ja^J Sing of Motra, a valiant Hara, who fell just as he lauilfehftd hil 
chakra (discus) at the head of the Khetri commander of Amber. Bwig 
Sing, chief of Sorun, a branch of the Thaua fief, was also slain, wth 
many of inferior note The Steed of Omeda yyas Struck by<i.a«eantilfi^» 
hall, and the intestines protwded from the wound. The i^tVepiditjt Pf'. 
the yotithful hero, nobly seconded l^ his kin and clant was iinavail^ „ 
Sfsgf ; Stud the chieftains, fbaTing he would throw away 
of which they h® wduld 
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** fchftli if be Barvired, Boondi m^i bb iheii*; bai 
if he was slain, there was an end of all their hopes.” 

With grief he submitted*; and as they gained the Sowalli Pass, 
which leads to Indurgurh, he dismounted to breathe his faithful steed; 
aiid as he loosened the girths, it expired. Omeda sat down and wept. 
Hunja we\^ worthy of such a mark of his esteem : he was a steed of Irak, 
the gift of the king to his father, whom he hud borne in many an eu-^ 
counter. Nor was this natural ebullition of the young Kara a tran¬ 
sient feeling : Hunja’s memory was lield in veneration, and the first 
aob of Omeda, when he recovered his throne, was to erect a statue to 
the steed who bore him so nobly on the day of Duhlana. It stands 
in the square (chowk) of the city, and receives the reverence of each 
Hara, who links his history with one of the brightest of their achieve¬ 
ments, though obscured by momentary defeat.* 

‘Omeda gained Indurgurh, which was close at hand, on foot; but 
this traitor to the name of Hara, who bad acknowledged the supremacy 
of Amber, nob only refused his prince a horse in his adversity, bub warn¬ 
ed him off the domain, asking “ if he meant to be the ruin of Indur¬ 
gurh as well as Boondi ?” Disdaining to drink water within its bounds, 
the young prince, stung by this perfidious mark of inhospitality, took 
the direction of Kiirwain. Its chief made amends for the other's 
churlishness: he advanced to meet him, offered such aid as be had to 
give, and presented him with a horse. Dismissing his faithful kiusmea 
to their homes, and begging their swords when fortune might be kinder, 
he regained his old retreat, the ruined palace of Rampura, amongst 
the ravines of the Chumbul. 

Doorjuu-Sal of Kotah, who had so bravely defended his capital 
i^aiust the pretensions to supremacy of Esuri Sit>g and his auxiliary, 
.d^ppa Sindia, felt more interest than ever in the cause of Omeda. The 
B^otah prince’s councils were governed and his armies led by a Bhai, 
(bard), who, it may be inferred, was professionally inspired by the hero- ' 
ism of thf young Hara to lend his sword as well as his muse toward 
reinstating him iu the halls of his fathers. Accordingly, all the strehgtii 
B^otah, led by the Bhab, was added to the kinsmen and ^ 

Om^a ;«a]^ an attempt on Boondi was resolved. The cityj; whose 
emlls werew astate of dilapidation from this continual warfsire, was 

taken without difficulty; and the assault of the citadel of Tmmagiirh had 

■ ■ ■ . . ■■■■.! ■ -. 1 . ..— ■ ,, .. ... 

'' • I hate wade nay iSalaatn to the representative of Haiifa, ahdiihonM have gratesd 
: libf ksok with A chaplet on ev4»f .mOitar;. festival, bad I dwellatt^lbc 
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cOriimenced, when the heroic Bhafc jeceived a fetal shot from a tre^fi# 
* erous hand in his own party. His death was concealed, and a cloth' 
thrown over his body. The as^ilants pressed on ; the usurper, alarmed, 
took to flight; the * lion's hope was fulfilled, and Omeda was seated 
on the throne of his fathers. * 

Duleel fled to his suzerain at Amber, whose disposable forces, 
under the famous Khetri Kesoodas, were immediately put in motion to 
re-expel the Hara. Boondi was invested, and having had no time given 
to prepare for defence, Omeda was compelled to abandon the walls so 
nobly won, and “the flag ofDhoondar waved over the khmgras (battle-’ 
ments) of Dewa-Bango.” And let the redeeming virtue of the usurper 
be recorded ; who, when hia suzerain of Amber desired to reinstate him 
on the gadi, refused “ to bring a second time the stain of treason oa 
his head, by which he had been disgraced in the opinion of mankind.” 

Omeda, once more a wanderer, alternately courting the aid of 
Me war and Marwar, never suspended his hostility to the usurper of 
his rights, but carried his incursions, without intermission, into hia 
paternal domains. One of these , led him to the village of Binodia:- 
hither the Ouch waha Rani, the widowed queen of his father, and the 
cause of all their miseries, had retired, disgusted with herself and the 
world, and lamenting, when too late, the ruin she had brought upon her 
husband, herself, and the family she had entered. Omeda paid her a 
visit, and the inte rview added fresh pangs to her self-repraoch. His 
siiSerings, his heroism, brightened by adversity, originating with her 
nefarious desire to stifle hia claims of primogeniture by a spurious 
adoption, awakened sentiments of remorse, of sympathy, and sorrow. 
Determined to m.ake some amends, she adopted the resolution of go¬ 
ing to the Dokhan, to solicit aid for the son of Boodh Sing. When she 
arrived on the banks of the Nerbudda a pillar was pointed- out to her 
on which was inscribed a prohibition to any of her race to cross this 
stream, which like the Indus was also styled atoc, or ‘ forbidden^,’ Dike 
a true Rajpootni, slie broke the tablet in pieces, and threw it into the 
stream, observing with a Jesuitical casuistry, that there was no long- 
er any impediment, when no ordinance existed. Having passed the 
Rubicon, she proceeded forthwith to the campef Mulhar Bj|io«Holc^. 
The sister of dey 'Sing, the most potent Hindu prince of India, becapie , 
suppliant to this 5 '£)a^il<s»•d leader of a horde of plunderers, 


• Omia, ‘ JkOpe ;’‘ a bon,! 
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adopted him as her brother to effect the redemption otBoondi Cor the 

exiled Omeda. 

Mulhar, without the accident of noble birth, possessed; the senti¬ 
ments which belong to it, and he promised all she asked. Ho^ Car 
his«compliance might be promoted by another call for his lance ffoEtt 
the Bana of Mewar, in virtue of the marriage'Settlement which pro¬ 
mised the succession of Amber to a princess of bis house, the Boondi 
records do not tell: they refer only to the prospects of its own prince. 
But we may, without any reflection on the gallantry of Holcar, express 
a doubt how far he would have lent the aid of his horde to this sole 
object, had he not had in view the splendid bribe of sixty-four lakhs 
from the Bana, to be paid when Esuri Sing should be removed, for his 
nephew Madhu Sing.* 

Be this as it may, the Boondi chronicle states that the lady, in¬ 
stead of the temporary expedient of delivering Boondi, conducted the 
march of the Mahrattaa direct on Jeypur. Circumstances favoured 
her designs. The character of Esuri Sing had raised up enemies about 
his person, who seized the occasion to forward at once the views of 
Boondi and Mewar, whose princes had secretly gained them over to 
their views. 

The Amber prince no sooner heard of the approach of the Mah- 
rattas to his capital than he quitted it to offer them battle. But their 
strength had been misrepresented, nor was it till he reached the castle 
ofBhagroothat he was undeceived and surrounded. When too late, he 
saw that “ treason bad done its worst;^’ and that the confidence he 
had placed in the successor of a minister whom he had murdered, 
met its natural reward. The bard has transmitted in a sloca the cause 
of his overthrow: 

churi Etwara 
“ Jtaj oarna ca at 
** Mvntri moota maria 
Khetri Ketoo~da». 

" Esuri forfeited all hopes of regality, when he slew that great miniate^ 
Kesoodas.” 

The sons of this minister, named Hursae and Gursae, betrayed 
their prince to the “ Southron,” by a false return of their number^, andi 
led him to tb^ttack with means totally inadequate. Resistance to a 
vast Numerical siperiority would have been madness: he retreated to. 
the pastle of this fief of Amber, where, after a siege of ten .days, he was 

* Annals of Uswer, Tol. 1, ISO. 
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{breed not dniy to sig& a for tbe surrender 
nunciation of all claims to it for.himaelf and his descendants, but td 
in full acknowledgment of hia rights, tbe tiXxi oh the forehead of 
Oraeda. With this deed, and accompanied by the contingent of Kothh, 
they proceeded to Boondi; the traitor was expelled; and while "re¬ 
joicings were making to celebrate the installation of Omeda, fhe funereal 
pyre W^as lighted at Amber, to consume the mortal remains of his foe. 
Raja Esuri could not sursdve hia disgrace, and terminated his existence 
and hostility by poison, thereby facilitating the designs both of Boondi 
and Me war. 

Thus in S. 1805 (A.D. 174!9) Omeda regained his patrimony, after 
fourteen years of e>:ile, during which a traitor had pressed the royal 
“ cushion” of Boondi. But this contest deprived it of many of its orna¬ 
ments, and, combined with other causes, at length reduced it almost to 
its intrinsic worth," a heap of cotton.” Mulhar Rao, the founder of the 
Holcar state, in virtue of his adoption as the brother of the widow- 
queen of Boodh Sing, had the title of mamoo, or uncle, to young 
Omeda. But true to the maxims of his race, he did not take his buckler 
to protect the oppressed, at the impulse of those chivalrous notions 
so familiar to the Rajpoot, bub deemed a portion of the Boondi territory 
abetter incentive, and a more unequivocal proof of gratitude, than the 
titles of brother and uncle. Accordingly, he demanded, and obtained 
by regcilar dee<l of surrender, the town and district of Putun on the 
left bank of the Ohumbul.* 

The sole equivalent (if such it could be termed) for these fourteen 
years of usurpation, were the fortifications covering the palace and 
town, now called Tarragurh (the ‘Star-fort’), built by Duleel Sing. 
Madhu Sing, who succeeded to ihegadi of Jeypnr, followed up tho de¬ 
signs commenced by Jey Sing, and which had cost his successor his 
life, to render the smaller states of Oentral India dependant on Amber. 
For this Kotah had been besieged, and Omeda expelled, aqd as such 
policy could nbfc be effected by their unassisted means, it only tended 
to the benefit of the auxiliaiies, who soon became principals, to the pre¬ 
judice and detriment of all. Madhu Sing, having obtained the ci^le 

• As 'in those days when Mahratta spoliation commenced, a joinftstdhk parse W** 

. made for all each S^nisitionS. SO Yatas. was divided into shares, of Wnich the 
had one, and Sindia another; but the Peahwa’s share rejpaiiifid n omin sj imd 
rfeVenne was carried to account by Holcar for the services of the Poona sit^i In 
ggnerri pacification of A.P. 1,8J7» this long iMt and dierished district waS 
more tneorpomted with Boondi, to thh onspeakable gratitude and edits prince aM 

|feop]^ Inetetr^ngthisfortaiS smn of Omeda, 
ftauficmlfon scarcely less iiha& hit. 
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of Rinthuml>or, pretext was aflfordod for these preteo«oi»s to supre¬ 
macy. From thetime ofits sun’ender by Rao Soorjun to Akber, the 
importance of this castle was established by its becomiofif the 0rst s*nje»*i 
or * department/ in the province of Ajmere, consisting of no less than 
“ eighty-three mohals,” or extensive fiefs, in which were comprehended 
not only Booudi and Kotnh, and all their dependencies, but the entire 
state of Seo*pur, and all the petty fiefs south of the Baugunga, the aggre¬ 
gate of which now constitutes the statu of Amber. Xn fact, witli the ex¬ 
ception of Mahraoodabad in Bengal, llinthimibor was the most exten¬ 
sive sircar of the empire. In the decrepitude of the empire, this castle 
was maintained by a veteran commander as long us funds and provisions 
lasted ; but these failing, in order to secure it from fidlitig into the 
bunds of the Mahrattas, atid thus being lost for ever to the throne, he 
sought out a Rajpoot prince, to whom he might entrust it. He applied 
to Booudi; but the Uara, dreading to compromise his fealty if unable 
fo maiutaiu it, refused the boon; and having no alternative, he resigned 
it to the prince of Amber as a trust which he could no longer defend. 

Out of this circumstance alone originated the claims of Jeypur to 
tribute fropa the Kotiis, or fiefs in Harouti; claims without a shadow of 
justice; but the maintenance of which, for the sake of the display of 
supremacy and paltry annual relief, has nourished half a century of 
irritation, which it is high time should cea.se.* 

It wa.s the assertion of this supremacy over ELutah as well as Booudi, 
which first brought into notice the mo.st celebrated Rajpoot of modern 
times, Zalim Sing of Kotah. RaoDooijim Sal, who then luled that 
state, had too much of the Hara blood to endure such pretensions as the 
casual possession of Rinthumbor conferred upon his biother prince of 
Amber, who consulered that, as the late lieutenant of the king, he had 
a right to transfer his poweis to himself. The battle of Butwarro, in 
S. X817 (A.I). 1761), for ever extinguished these preteusioji.s, on which 

• The anivrersal arbitrator, iSahm Smg ot Kotab, having undeitakfn lo satib^ 
them, and jave tbm from the annual visitations of the Jcjpui ticioj*, wiUiuiew the 
proper allegiance of Induigmh, Bnlwun, end Anleideh to hirolclf. ihc OiilUih govern- 
ineut,in Ignorance of these histuncal tacts, and not desitou!: to (iitiurb tho existiug 

State of things, were aveise to hear the Boondi cJ.inns for the list oiatiouot her pioper 

authority over theso her chief vassnla. With all lus giatitude loi the miutationot 
hia political existence, the biavcand good Bishcii Sing could notsupiiress asigh when 
the attlhoj|SaU, that lord Hastings refused to go into the quebtion ol the JS’vtriS, who 
liad thus trainlerred their allegiance U> Zalm (Sing ot h.ot«h. in theie usual mata. 
phqfical Style, be said, With great emphasis and sonow, “My wings remain broken.” 
It would be a maMer of no difficulty to aegotiate the dhims of Jeypur, and cause tho 
regent of ELotah to forego his interposition, which would ho attenoed with iiolossof 
way kind to him, but would afford unspeakable benefit and ptiAa to Booudi, which hw 

wyU dusorred fJie hOQA kt our hhu^ 
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ocicasion Zalim Siug^ then 8c|[,rce!y of age, mainly oontributeil to 
cure the independence of the state he was ultimately destined to gov¬ 
ern. But this exploit belongs to the annals of Eotah, and would not 
have been here alluded to, except to remark, that had the Boondi army 
joined Kotah in this common cause, they would have redeemed its i^els 
from the tribute they are still compelled to pay to Jeypur. 

Omeda’s active mind was engrossed with the restoration of the 
prosperity which the unexampled vicissitudes of the last fifteen years 
had undermined; but he felt his spirit cramped and his energies con* 
tracted by the dominant influence and avarice of the insatiable Mah* 
rattas, through whose means he recovered his capital; still there was 
as yet no fixed principle of government recognized, and the Rajpoots, 
who witnessed their periodical visitations like flights of locusts over 
their plains, hoped that this scourge would be equally transitory. Uu* 
der this great and pernicious error, all the Rajpoot states continued to 
mix these interlopers in their national disputes, which none had more 
cause to repent than the Haras of Boondi. But the hold which the 
Mahrattas retained upon the lands of “Dewa Bango” would never have 
acquired such tenacity, had the bold arm and sage mind of Omeda con¬ 
tinued to guide the vessel of the state throughout the lengthened pe¬ 
riod of his natural existence: his premature pol itical decease adds ano¬ 
ther example to the truth, that patriarchal, and indeed all governments, 
are imperfect where the laws are not supreme. 

An act of revenge stained the reputation of Omeda, naturally 
virtuous, and but for which deed, we should have to paint him as one of 
the bravest, wisest, and most faultless characters which Rajpoot his¬ 
tory has recorded. Eight years had elapsed since the recovery of his 
dominions, and we have a right to infer that his wrongs and their 
authors had been forgotten, or rather forgiven, for human nature can 
scarcely forget so treacherous an act as that of his vassal of ludurgurfa,, 
on the defeat of Dublana. As so long a time had passed since the res¬ 
toration without the penalty of his treason being exacted, it might havo 
bden concluded that the uaturalgeuerosity of this high-minded prince 
had co-operated with a wise policy, in passing over the wrong without 
foregoing his right to avenge it. The degenerate Rajpoot, who could 
at such a moment witness the necessities of his prince and^J^fuse to re¬ 
lieve them, could never reflect on that hour without self-abhorreifco; 
Mtihis spirit was too base to offer reparation by a future life of duty j 
life the magnanimity the man he had injured; haWd Nha’ for 
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iilft forbeairai^cd, an4 aggravated the paafb he hed acted bj‘ fresh 
iojurieSi and on a point too delicate to admit of being overlooked. 
Omeda had *' sent the coco-nut,” the symbol of matrimonial alliance, to 
Madhu Sing, in the name of his sister. It was received in a full assem¬ 
bly; of all the nobles of the court, and with the respect due to one "of the 
most illustrious races of Rajpootana. Deo Sing of Indurgurh was at 
that time on a visit at Jeypur, and the compliment was paid him by 
the Raja of asking “ what fame said of the daughter of Boodh Sing ? ” 
It is not impossible that he might have sought this opportunity of 
further betraying his prince; for his reply was an insulting inuendo, 
leading to doubts as to the purity of her blood. That it was grossly 
false, was soon proved by the solicitation of her hand by Raja Beejy 
Sing of Marwar. “ The coco-nut was returned to Boondi,”—an inshlt 
never to be forgiven by a Rajpoot. 

In S. 1813 (A. D. 1757), Omeda went to pay his devotions at the 
shrine of Beejaseni Mata (‘ the mother of victory ’)> *>ear Kurwur. 
Being in the vicinity of Indurgurh, he invited its chief to join the 
assembled vassals with their families ; and though dissuaded, Deo Sing 
obeyed, accompanied by his son and grandson. All were cut off at one 
fell swoop, and the line of the traitor was extinct; as if the air of heaven 
s bould not be contaminated by the smoke of their ashes, Omeda com¬ 
manded that the body of the calumnious traitor and his i-jsue should 
be thrown into the lake. His fief of Indurgurh wm given to his brother, 
between whom and the present incumbent four generations have 
passed away. 

Fifteen years elapsed, during which the'continual scenes of dis¬ 
order around him furnished ample occupation for his thoughts. Yet, 
in the midst of all. Would intrude the remembrance of this single act, in 
which he had usurped the powers of Him, to whom alone it belongs 
to execute vengeance. Though no voice was lifted up against the deed, 
though he had a moral conviction that a traitor’s death was the due of 
Deo Bingfhis soul, generous as it was brave, revolted at the . cnme, 
however sanctified by custom,* which confounds the innocent with the 
guilty. To appease his conscience, he determined to abdif&te: ttie 
throne, Sipd^aas the rest of his days in penitential rites, and traversing, 

* The laws of Avenge are dreadfully absolute : had the sons of Deb Sihg survived, 
the feud, upon their li^e lord would have been entailed with . their estate* It is a 
rdbe pidat for a subject to balance between fidelity to his pcinoet s^' n ietiief’s foui^ 
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in the pilgrim’s garb, the vast regions of India, to visit the sacied 
shrines of his faith. 

In S, 1827 (A.D. 1771), the imposing ceremony of *‘joograj,” which 
tenniuated the political existence of Oiueda, was performed. An itu* 
age of the prince was made, and a pyre was erected, on which it was con* 
Slimed. The hair and whiskers of Ajit, his successor, were taken off, and 
offered to the man$8 ; lamentation and wailing were heard iu the I'tn* 
teas,* and the twelve days of ma^um, or ‘ mourning,’ were passed os if 
Ouaeda had really deceased ; on the expiration of which, the iustalla* 
tiou of his successor took place, when Ajit Sing was proclaimed prince 
of the lluras of Booudl 

The abdicated Omeda, with the title of Sriji (by which alone be 
was hcncefoith known), retired to that holy spot in the valley sancti¬ 
fied by the miraculous cure of the first “lord of the Pathar,”f and 
which was named after one of the fountains of the Ganges, Kedaruath. 

To this spot, hallowed by a multitude of associations, the wailike pil- 
“ The fruit and flow or of many a pi ovinoc,” 

grim brought and had the gratification to find these exotics, whether the 
hardy offspring of the snow-clad Himalaya, or the verge of ocean iu the 
tropic, fructify and flourish amidst the locks of his native abode. It in 
curious even to him who is ignorant cd the moral vicissitudes which 
produced it, to see the pine of Thibet, the cane of Malacca, and other 
exotics, planted by the hand of the princely ascetic, flourishing around 
his hermitage in spite of the intense heats of this rock-bound abode. 

When Oinoda resigned the sceptre of the Haras, it was from the 
conviction that a life of meditation alone could yield the consolation, 
and obtain the foigiveness which he found necessary to his repose. 
But in as.suming the pilgrim’s stafl’, he did not lay asido any feeling 
becoming his rank or his birth. There was no pusillanimous prostra¬ 
tion of intellect; no puling weakness of bigotted sentiment, but the sa^me 
lofty mind which redeemed his birthright, accompanied him wher¬ 
ever he bent his stops to seek knowledge in the societj^of devout 
(fiid holy men. He had read iu the annals of his own and of other 
states, that “ the trappings of royalty were snares to perdition, and that 
happy was the man who in time threw them aside and made his peace 
with heaven.” But in obeying, at once, the dictates of c^siHeuce and 
of custom, he felt his mind too much alive to the wonders of creation, 

*Th«que»iu<i ap^rtiaeaU. 
f Bee page 602. 
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tx> btify himself in the hae of K&nyA, or the saorod bisitbs On the Gan¬ 
ges ; and he determined to see all those holy places commemorated 
in the ancient epics of his nation, and the never-ending theme of the 
wandering devotee. In this determination he was, perhaps, somewhat 
iuftuenced by that love of adventure in which he had been nurtured, 
and it was balm to his mind when he found that arms and religion 
were not only compatible, but that his piotia resolntiou to force a way 
through the difficulties which beset the pilgrim’s path, enhanced the 
merit of his devotion. Accordingly, the royal ascetic went forth on 
his pilgrimage, not habited in the hermit’s garb, but armed at all points. 
Even in this there was penance, not ostentation, and he carried or 
buckled on his person one of every species of oflfensive or defensive 
weapons then in use: a load which would oppress any two Rajpoots in 
these degenerate times. He wore a quilted tunic, which would resist 
a safire-cut; besides a mutchlock, a lance, a sword, a dagger, and their 
appurtenances of knives, pouches, atid priming-horn, he had a battle- 
axe, a javelin, a tomahawk, a discus, bow and quiver of airows; and it 
is affirmed that such was his muscular power, even when threescore and 
ten years had blanched his beard in wandering to and fro thus ac¬ 
coutred, that he could place the whole of this panoply within his shield, 
and with one arm not only raise it, but hold it for some seconds extended. 

With a small oscoit of his gallant clansmen, during a long series of 
years ho traversed every region, from the glacial fountains of the Gan¬ 
ges to the southern promontory of Ramaiaer; and from the hot-wells of 
Seota in Arracan, and the Moloch of Orissa, to the shrine of the Hindu 
Apollo at " the world’s end.” Within these limits of Hinduism, Omeda 
saw every place of holy resort, of curiosity, or of learning; and whenever 
he revisited his paternal domains, his return was greeted not only by 
his own tribe, but by every prince and Rajpoot of Raj warra, who deem¬ 
ed his abode hallowed if the princely pilgrim halted there on his route. 
He was regarded as an oracle, while the treasures of knowledge which 
his obser'lfation had accumulated, caused his conversation to be courted 
and every word to be recorded. The admiration paid to him while living 
cannot be bettet ascertained than by the reverence manifested by every 
Hara to^i^memory. To them his word was a law, and every relic of 
him continubs to be held in veneration. Almost his last journey was to 
the*extremity df his nation, the temples at the Delta of the Indus, and! 
the shrine of the Hindu Cybele, the terrific Agni-devi of Hinglaz, on 
the shores of Mekran, even beyond the Rubicon of the^ Hindus. As he 
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retimed byDmrica, he xraa beset by a band of Kabas, $ pltindoring 
race infestinj^ these regions. But the veteran, uniting the arm offlesh 
to that of faith, valiantly defended himself, and gained a complete vic¬ 
tory, making prisoner their leader, who, as the price of his ransom, took 
an oath never again to moJest the pilgrims to Dwarica. 

The warlike pilgrimage of Omoda had been interrupted by a tra¬ 
gical occurrence, which occasioned the death of his son, and compelled 
him to abide for a time at the seat of government to superintend the 
education of his grandchild. This eventful catastrophe, interwoven in 
the border history of Mewar and Harouti, is well worthy of narration, 
as illustrative of manners and belief, and fulfilled a prophecy pro¬ 
nounced ceutiiiies before by the dying Snti of Burnooda, that “ the Rao 
and the Rana should never meet at the A/iaira (or spring hunt) without 
death ensuing.” What we are about to relate was the fouith repetition 
of this sport witl» the like fatal result. 

The hamlet of Bilaita, which produced but a few good mangoes, 
and for its population a few Meenas, was the ostensible cause of dispute. 
The chief of Boondi, either deeming it within his territory, or desiring 
to consider it so, threw up a fortification, in which he placed a garrison 
to overawe the freebooters, who were instigated by the discontented 
chiefs of Mewar to represent this as an iufiingement of their prince's 
rights. Accmdingly. the Rana marched with all his chieftains, and a 
mercenary bund of Sindies, to the disputed point, whence he invited 
the Booudi pauce, Ajit, to his camp. He came, and the Rana was so 
pleased v ith hi manners and conduct, that Bilaita and its mango grove 
were totally forgolten. Spring was at hand; the joyous month of Phal- 
gnii, when it was necessary to open the year with a sacrifice of the boar 
to Gonri. (See Vol. J, p 603.) The young Hara, in return for the 
courtesies of the Rana, invited him to open the Ahakra, within the 
rumnas or preserves of Boondi. The invitation was accepted; the prince 
of the Seesodias, according to usage, distributed the green turbans and 
scarfs, and on the appointed day, with a brilliant cavalcade^u repaired 
to the heights of !N uudta. 

The abdicated Rao, who had lately returned from Budrinath, no 
sooner heard of the projected hunt, than he despatched a sjpecial mes¬ 
senger to remind hi.s son of the anathema of the Sati, Tlsl^impetuous 
Ajit leplied that it was Impossible to recall bis invitation on such pifsil- 
knimous grounds. The morning came, and the Rana, filled with sentt- 
weuts of friendship for the young Rao, rode with him to the field* Bui 
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the preceding evening, the minister of Kewar hid waited on fcheEao, 
and ill language the most insulting told him to surrendor Bilaita, or he 
would send a body of Siudies to place him in restraint, and he was vile 
enough to insinuate that he was merely the organ of his prince's coiq- 
mdtids. This rankled in the mind of tho Rao throughout the day; and 
when the sport was over, and he had tho Rana’s leave to depart, a sudden 
idea passed across his mind of tlic intended degradation, aud an inci' 
pient resolution to anticipate this disgrace induced him to return. The 
Rana, iincouscious of any oftence, received his young friend with a smile, 
r(‘peated his permission to retire, and observed that they should soon 
meet again. Irresolute, aud overcome by this affable behaviour, his 
half-funned intent was abandoned, and again he bowed and withdrew. 
Bat scarcely had he gone a few paces; when, as if ashamed of himself, 
he suixunoned up tho powers of revenge, and rushed, spear in hand, 
upon his victim. With such unerring force did he ply it, that tlio head 
of the lance, after passing through tho Rana, was transtixed in tho 
neck of lus steed. The wounded prince had merely time to exclaim, as 
ho regarded the assassin on whom ho had lavished his friendship, ' Oh, 
Kara! what have you done ?” when theIndurgurh chief ti'iishod the 
treachery with hh sword. The Hara Rao, as if glorying in the act, cur¬ 
ried off the chulhw-chmgi, ‘ tho golden sun in the sable disk,’ tho regal 
insignia of Mewar, which he lodged in tho palace of Booudi. The ahili- 
cated Omeda, whoso gratified revenge had led to a life of ropontanco, 
was horror-struck at this fresh atrocity in his house: he cried “shame 
on tho deed!” nor would he henceforth look on the face of his son. 

A highly dramatic effect is thrown around tho last worldly honours 
paid to the miudercd king of Mewar; aud although his fate has boon 
elsewhere described, it may be proper to record it from the chronicle 
of his foeman. 

The Rana and the Boondi prince had married two sisters, daugh¬ 
ters of tho prince of Kiahengurh, so that there wore ties of con¬ 
nexion to luduco the Raua to reject all suspicion of danger, though 
be had been warned by his wife to beware of his brother-in-law. The 
ancient feud bad been balanced in the mutual death of the last 1 wq 
princes', afldjuo motive for enmity existed. On the day previous to this 
disa.%trous eveut^ tho Mewar minister had given a feast, of which tho 
princes and their nobles had^ partaken, whou all vviis hajrmony and 
friendship; but the sexpiel to tho deed strongly corroborates tho opinion 
tHatit was instigated by the nobles of Mewar, in hatredtf their tyran- 
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nieal prince; and other hints were not wanting in addition to the in dig* 
nant threats of the minister to kindle the feeling of revenge. At the 
moment the blow was struck, a simple mace-bearer alone had the fidelity 
to defend his master; not a chief was at hand either to intercept the 
stroke, or pursue the assassin ; on the contrary, no sooner was the deed 
consummated, than the whole chivalry of Mewar, as if pauic-s^truck and 
attacked by a host, took to flight, abandoning their camp and the dead 
body of their master. 

A single concubine remained to perform the last rites to her lord. 
She commanded a costly pyre to be raised, and prepared to become his 
companion to a WMt Id unknown. With the murdered corpse in her 
arms, she reared her form from the pile, and as the torch was applied, 
she pronounced a curse on his murderer, invoking the tree under 
whose shade it was raised to attest the prophecy, “ that, if a selfish 
treachery alone prompted the deed, within two months the assassin 
might be an example to mankind; but if it sprung fiom a noble re¬ 
venge of any ancient feud, she absolved him from the curso : a branch of 
the tree fell in token of assent, and the ashes of the Raua and the Sati 
whitened the plain of Bilaita.” 

Within the two mouths, the prophetic anathema was fulfilled; the 
Eao of the Haras was a corpse, exhibiting an awful example of divine 
vengeance ; “ the flesh dropped froift his bones, and he expired, an ob¬ 
ject of loathing and of misery.” Hitherto these feuds had been balanced 
by the lea talionUf or its substitutes, but this last remains uuappeased, 
Btrengtlu ning the belief that it was prompted from Mewar. 

Bishen Sing, the sole offspring of Ajit, and who succeeded to the 
gadi, was then an infant, and it became a matter of necessity that Sri- 
ji should watch his interests. Having arranged the affairs of the in¬ 
fant Rao, and placed an intelligent Dhabhae (foster-brofher) at the 
head of the government, he recommenced his peregrinations, being 
often absent four years at a time, until within a few years of his deeth, 
wjhen the feebleness of age confined him to his hermitage ofKidarnath. 

It affords an additional instanceof Rajpoot instability of character, 
or rather of the imperfection of their government, that, in his old age, 
when a life of austerity had confirmed a renunciation whiej^ inflection 
bad prompted, the venerable warrior became an object of distrust to 
his grandchild. Miscretmts, who dreaded to see wildom neer tbt 
throne, had the audacity to add insult to a prohibition of Sri-ji’s return 
to Boondi, comipanding him to eat ssreetmeats and tell his beads at 
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Benares.” The messenger, ivho found him advanced as far as Nya- 
sheher, delivered the mandate, adding that hie ashes should not mingle 
with his fathers.’ But such was the estimation in which he was held, 
and the sanctity he had acquired from these pilgrimages, that the sear- 
teuce was no sooner known than the neighbouring princes became 
suitors fof his society. The heroism of his youth, the dignified piety 
of his ago, inspired the kindred mind of Pratap Shig of Amber with 
very different feelings from those of his own tribe. He addressed 
Sri-ji as a son and a servant, requesting permission to ‘ durmn-kar* 
(worsliip him), and convey him to his capital. Such was the 
courtesy of the flower of the Guchwahas ! Sri-ji declined this mark of 
homage, but accepted the invitation. He was recieved with honour, 
and so strongly did the gallant and virtuous Pratap feel the indignity 
put upon the abdicated prince, that he told him, if “any remnant of 
worldly association yet lurked within him,” he would in person, at 
the head of all the troops of Amber, place him on tho throne both of 
Boondi and Kotah. Sri-ji’a reply was consistent with his niagua- 
uimity: “ They arc both mine already,—on the ouo is my nephew, 
on tho other my grandcluld.” On this occasion, Zulim Sing of Kotah 
appeared on the scene as mediator ; he repaired to Boondi, and exposed 
the futility t»f Bishon Sing’s apprehensions; and armed with full powers 
of reconciliation, sent Lalaji Pundit to scort the old Kao to his capital. 
Tlie meeting was such as might have been expected, betweeu a pre¬ 
cipitate youth tutoicd by artful knaves, and the venerable chief wiio 
had ronitunced every muiid.iue fooling hui affection for his otF->priug. 

It drew tears from all eyes : “ My child,” said the pilgrim-warrior, pre¬ 
senting his sword, “ take this; apply it youiaelf ifyoii think I cun have 
any bad intentions towards you; but let m>t the base defame me.” Tho 
young Rao wept aloud as he entreated forgiveness ; and tho Pundit and 
Zalim Sing had the satisfaction of .seeing the intentions of the syco¬ 
phants, wij^o surrounded tho minor prince, defeated. Sri-ji refused, how¬ 
ever, to enter the hulls of Boondi diuiug the remainder of Ids life, 
which ended about eight years after this event, when his gri^ndchild 
entreated “ ho would close his eyes within the walls of his fathens,” 
A remnal?t ^ that feeling inseparable from humanity made the dying 
Omoda offer no objection, and he was removed in a $ookJipal (Utter) to 
the palace, where he that night breathed his last Tints, in S. 1360 
(A. D. 1304), Qmeda Sing closed a varied and chequered life : the sim 
o{'£iia morning rose amidst clouds of adversity, soon to ffhrst forth in a 
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radiant prosperity; but scarcely had it attained its merid||^n glory ere 
crime dimmed its splendour, and it descended in solitude and sorrow. 

Sixty years had passed over his head, since Omeda, when only thir* 
teen years of age, put himself at the head of his Haras, and carried Patun. 
and Gaiuolli. His memory is venerated in Harouti, and but for the 
stain which the gratification of his revenge has left upon his fame, he 
would have been the model of a Rajpoot prince. But let us not apply 
the European standard of abstract virtue to these princes, who have 
so few checks and so many incentives to crime, and whose good acts 
deserve the more applause from an appalling honhar (predestination) 
countoracting m >r.tl responsibility. 

The period of Sri-ji'a death was an important era in the history 
of the Haras. It was at this time that a British army, under the un¬ 
fortunate Moiison, for the first time appeared in these regions, avowedly 
for the purpose of putting down Holcar, the great foe of the Rajpoots, 
bi)t especially of Boondi. Whether the aged chief was yot alive and 
couu.selled this policy, which has since been gratefully repaid by Bri¬ 
tain, wo arc not aware; but whatever has been done for Boondi, has 
fallen short of the chivalrous deserts of its ptince. It was not on the ad¬ 
vance of our army, when its cnalgus wore waving in anticipation of suc¬ 
cess, but on its humiliating fiiglit, that a safe passage w.as not only 
cheerfully granted, but aided to the utmost of the Raja's means, and 
with an almost culpable disregani of his own welfare and interests. It 
\vn«, indeed, visited with retribution, which wo little knew, or, in the 
pusillanimous policy of that day, lit tie heeded. Suffice it to say, that, 
in when we called upon the Rajpoots to arm ami coalesce with us 
in the putting down of rapine, Boondi was one of the foremost to join 
the alliance. Well .she might be ; for the Mahratta flag waved in uuisou 
with her <»vn within the walls of the capital, while the revenues col¬ 
lected scarcely aflbrded the means of personal protection to its prince. 
Much of this was owing to our abandonment of the Rao in 1804. 
throughout the contest of 1817, Boondi had no will but oursflts prince 
and depcmlents were in arms ready to execute our behest; and when 
victory crowned our efforts in every quarter, on the subsequent paoifi- 
ctitiou, the Ibio Raja Bishon Sing was not forgotten. The d^tricts heldi 
by Bitlcar, some of which had been alienated for half ateutury, and 
which had become ours by right of conquest, wore resfbred to Boondi 
witihout a qualification; while* at the same time, we negotiated the 
surrender to hipa of the districts held by Sindia, on his psying* throogh 
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US, Bn annual sum calculated on the average of the last ten years' de¬ 
preciated revenue. The intense gratitude felt by the Ruja was express¬ 
ed in a few forcible words: "I am not a man of protestatiou; but tny 
head is yours whenever you require it” This was not an unnieaniug 
phrase of compliment; he would have sacrificed his life, and that of 
every Hara^who " ate his salt,” had we made experiment of his fidelity. 
Still, immense as were the benefits showered upon Boondi, and with 
which her prince was deeply penetrated, there was a drawback. The 
old Machi.ivel of Kotah had been before him in signing himself “/doe 
Sirhtr Ingrez” (the slave of the English govormneut), and had con¬ 
trived to get Indurgnrh, Bulwun, Anterdch, and KhatoUi, the chief 
feudatories of Boondi, under his protection. 

The frank and bravo Rao Raja could not help deeply regretting an 
arrangement, which, as he emphatically said, was “clipping his wings.” 
The disposition is a bad one, and both justice and political expediency 
enjoin a revision of it, and the bringing about a compromise which 
would restore the integrity of the most int(‘rcsting and deserving lit¬ 
tle state in India.* Well has it repaid the anxious care wo manife.sted 
for its interests ; tor while c\ ('ry other principality has, by some mc.ans 
01 other, caused uneasiness or trouble to the protecting power, Boondi 
has silently advanced to comparative prosperity, happy in In r inde’pend- 
ence, and inteiforing with no one. The Rao Raja survivoo the resto¬ 
ration of his ludojiendence only four short, years, when ho wa'i cairi-'d 
off by that scourge the cholera inorhu‘t. In his extremity, writhing 
under a disease which unm.'iiis the strongest frame and mind, ho was 
cool and composed lie interdicted his wives trom following him to the 
pyi’O, and be(|ueathing his sou and succi'ssor to the guardian'-hip of 
the representative of the British government, bieathed liis last in the 
prime of life. 

The character of Bishen Sing may be summed up in a few words. 
He was an honest man, and every inch a Rajpoot Under an unpolish¬ 
ed extericif, he concealed an excellent heart and an energetic soul; he 
was by no means deficient in nuderstaiuliug, and possessed a thorough 

■a (listluguishpil happinoss of ponolurling the treaty with 

Boondi in February 18J8. His previous knowledge of her deseiis was not ilisodvan- 
tajjeons to noi Interests, and he assumed the responsibility ot concluding it upon the 
gewral prinoii/te* which wore to regulate our tntnic nolicy as determined in the oom- 
menebment of the war ; and setting aside the views which trenched upon these in out 
Bubsequent negotiations. These general pnnciples laid it down as a am nm that 
the Malna^ should not have a foot of laud in llajpootaua west of the Cbumbal; and 
he closed the door to recantation by sealing the re-union in borpotuity to Boondi. of 
ititw and alUand BO situated. 
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knowledge of liiA owq iuteresfa. When tke Hahtattas graddallj' iiut- 
tailed his revennee, aud circtitnscribed his power and comforts, beseem¬ 
ed to delight in shewing how easily he could dispense with uuesseoti^^ 
enjoyments; and found in the pleasures of the chase, the only stimulus 
belitting a Eajpoot. He would bivouac for days in the lioii's lair! nor 
quit the scene until he Ijad circumvented the forest’s kieig, the only 
prey he deemed worthy of his skill. He had slain upwards of one hun¬ 
dred lions with his own hand, besides many tigers, and boars innumer¬ 
able had been victims to his lancc. In this noble pastime, not exempt 
from danger, and pleasurable in proportion to the toil, he had a limb 
broken, which cfipple<l him for life, and shortened his stature, previ¬ 
ously below the cammon standard. But when he mounted his steed ' 
and waved his lance over his head, there was a masciiline vigour 
and dignity which at once evinced that Bisheu Sing, had we called 
upon him, would have wielded his weapon as worthily in our cause as 
did his glorious ancestors for Johangir or Shah Allum. He was some¬ 
what despotic in his own little empire, knowing that fear is a necessary 
itjcentive to respect in the governed, more especially amongst the civil 

r 

servants of his government; and, if the Court Journal of Boondi may • 
be credited, his audiences with his chancellor of the exchequer, who 
was his premier, must have been amusing to those in the ante-chamber. 
The Eftja had a reserved fund, to which the minister was required to 
add a hundred rupees daily; and whatever plea he might advance for 
tlie neglect of other duties, ou this point none wotild be listened to, or 
the appeal to Indrajeet was threatened. “ The conqueror of Indra” was 
no superior divinity, but a shoe of super-human size suspended from 
a peg, where a more classic prijice would have exhibited his rod of 
empire. But he reserved this for his Barons, and the shoe, thus mis¬ 
named, was the humiliating corrective for an offending minister. 

At Boondi, as at all these patriarchal principalities, the chief , 
agents of power are few. They are four in number, namely ^l. The 
Dewan,or Moosaheb;2, TheFoujdar, or Killedar; 3. TheBiickshee; • 

4. The Rassala, or Comptroller of Accounts. 

This little state became so connected with the imperial 
that, like Jeypur, the princes adopted several of its custom! The 
dhan, or premier, was entitlbd Deiodn and Moosaheh ; and he 
entire managemeuti of the- territory and finances. The i 

ITifWto* is the goveniqlp qf the castle, the Maire 

he?er* Eajpo^, h|Ut some i; 
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fied with the fam%, who Uko'wise heads the feudal quot^^ Of : iho mer- 
cenaries, and has lands assigned for their support. The con¬ 

trols generally all accounts; the JSassala those of the household expendi¬ 
ture. The late prince’s management of his reveiniewas extraordinary. 
Instead of the surplus being lodged in the treasury, it centered ip a' 
mercantile concern conducted by the Prime Minister, in the profits of 
which the Raja shared. But while he exhibited but^fteen per cent, 
gain in the balance-sheet, it was stated at tliirty. From this profit the 
troops and dependents of the court were paid, chiefly in goods and 
grain, and at such a rate as he chose to fix.* Their necessities, and 
their prince being joint partner in the firm, njade complaint useless; 
but the system entailed upon the premier universal execration. 

Bishen Sing left two legitimate sons; the Rao Raja Ram Sing, 
then eleven years of age, who was installed in August 1821 ; and the 
Mahraja Gopal Sing, a few mouths younger. Both were most promis¬ 
ing youths, especially the Raja. He inherited his father’s passion for 
the chase, and even at this tender age received from the nobles*|* their 
nuzzurs and congratulations on the first wild game he slew. Hitherto 
his pigmy sword had been proved only on kids or lambs. His mother, 
the queen-regent, is a princess of Kishengurli, amiable, able, and devot¬ 
ed to her sou. It is ardently hoped that this most interesting state 
and family will rise to their ancient prosperity, under the generous 
auspices of the government which rescued it from iniin. In return, we 
may reckon on a devotion to whioii our power is yet a stranger—.strong 
hands and grateful hearts, which will court death in our behalf with 
the same indomitable spirit that has been exemplified in days gone 
by. Our wishes are for the prosperity of the Haras I 

* The truck system, calledy>Mr«a, is well known in Rajpootana. 

t And from the Author with the rest, whose nephew ho was by courtesy and 
adoptio n. 
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Separation of Kotah from Boondi .— The Koteah Bhih.‘—Madhu 
Sing, first Prinae of Kotah.—Its division into fiefs. — J'he Madhani. 
—fiaja Mohind.—Instance of devotion.-^He is slain with four 
brothers.—Juggut Sing.—Paim Sing.—Is deposed.—Kishore Sing. 
—Is slain at A'rcat.—Bato of primogeniture set aside.—Ram Sing. 
—Is .dain at Jajow.-^Bheem Sing. — Chuker-Sen, king of the Bhils. 

power is annihilated by Raja Bheem.—Omnt tr^e.—Ongin 
of the ctaimy of Kotah thereon.—liaja Bheem attacks the IHfisam- 
' ool-Moolk, and is slain.—Character of liaja Bheem.—His enmity 
to Baondi. — Anecdote.—Title of Maha liao bestowed on Raja 
Bheem. — Ra-o Arjoon.—Civil contest for snccesswn.—Siam Sing 
stain.—Maharao .Doorjun Sal.—First irruption of the Mahrattas .— 
League against Kotah, ivhich is besieged.—Defended by Hismnut 
Sing Jhala.—Zalim Sing born.—Siege raised.—Kotah becomes 
tributary to the Mahrattas. — Death of Doorjun Sal. — His character. 
— //i.s hunting expeditions.—His queens.—Bravery of the Jhala 
chief .— Order of succession restored.—Maharao AjiL—Rao 

Chiatersol.—Madhu Sing of Amber claims supremacy over the 
Ilara princes, and invades Ilaronti .— Battle of Bntwarro.—Zalim 
Sing JIuda.—The Haras gain a victory.—Flight of the Amber 
armg_ and capture of the “ Jlve-coloured banner ."—Tributary claims 
On Kotah renounced.—Death of ChuUersal. 

The early history of the Haras of Kotah belongs to Boondi, of 
which they were a jAnior branch. The separation took place when 
Sliah «Tehau was emperor of India, who bestowed Kotah and its 
dependencies on Madhu Sing, the second son of Rao Ruttun, for his 
distinguLshed gallantry in the battle of Boorhanpur. 

Madhu Sing was born in S. 1621 (A.D. 1565). At .the early 
age of fourteen, ho displayed that daring intrepidity which gave him 
the title of Raja, aud Kotah with its three hundred and sixty toiyn- 
ships (then the chief fief of Boondi, aud yielding two lakhs of rent), 
independent of his father. • 

It has already been related, that the conquest of this tract was 
made from the Koteah Bhils of the Oojla, the ‘ unmixed,’ or ajborigii^al 
race. From these the Rajpoot will eat, and all classes will * ^ri^k lyat^* 
at their hands. Kotah wias at that time but a series of hamlets',■ tlb6 
abode of the Bhil chief; s,tyled Raja, being the andient' fo^ttess .‘ipf ^ 
Rkailgurh, five coss sou^h of Kotah. But when Madhu Sing iSf&S 
hy the king, .,attaiu^d .^j^itepii^va 
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thb ^hae^Mdii} on tho east, by Mkbgrote and Nahtgttrb, the first be> 
loQgingrto the Qor, the last to a Rahtore Rajpoot, who btul apostatbed 
to save his land, and was now a Nawab; to the north, it extended as far 
as Sooltanpur, on the Ohumbul, across which was the small domain of 
Nandta. T|i this space were contained three hundred and sixty town* 
ships, and a rich soil fertilized by numerous large streams. 

The favour and power Madhu Sing enjoyed, enabled bira to in¬ 
crease the domain he held direct of the crown, and his authority at 
his death extended to the barrier between Malwa and Harouti. 
Madhu Sing died in S. 1687, leaving five sons, whose appanages he- 
catne the chief fiefs of Kotah. To the holders and their descendants, 
in order to mark the separation between them and the elder Haras of 
Boondi, the patronymic of the founder was applied, and the epithet 
Madhani is sufficiently distinctive whenever two Haras, bearing the 
same name, appear together. These were, 

1. Mokund Sing, who had Kotah. 

2. Mohtin Sing, who had Polaito. 

3. Joojarh Sing, who had Kotra, and subsequently Ramgurh- 

Relawun. 

4. Kunirara, who had Koelab.* 

5. Kisbore Sing, who obtained Sangode. 

Raja Mokund Sing succeeded. To this prince the chief pass in 
the barrier dividing Malwa from Harouti owes its name of Mohin~ 
dAi/Hra, which gained an unfortunate celebrity on the defeat and flight 
of the British troops under Brigadier Monson, A.D. 1804. Mokund 
erected many places of strength and utility; and the palace and petta 
of AUtah are both attributable to him. 

' 3^ja Mokund gave one of those brilliant instances of Rajpoot de- 
votlen to the principle of legitimate rule, so many of which illustrate 
his national history. When Arungzebe formed his parricidal design to 
dethrone hta father Shah Jehan, nearly every Rajpoot rallied round* 
the throne of the aged monarch ; and the Bahtores and the Haras 
were most conspicuous. The sons of Madhu Sing, besides the usual 
tie* of fid41it|r, forgot not that to Shah Jehan they owed their inde- 
p^dence, and they determined to defend him to the death. In S. 
1714,*in the fieldlieat Oojein, afterwards named by the victor jP'Miis/io- 

4 ^ 
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• He hrid also the districts 01‘Ddi’and Oebndi' in grafat difest'ol^e 
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hud, Ixrotlitn led their ye^selei clad in the saffiron-etained far* 
znenti with the bridal mar (corottet) their bead, denotiog death or 
victory. The imprudent intrepidity of the Rahtoro commander denied 
them the latter, bnt a glorious death no power could prevent, and all 
the five brothers fell in one field. The youngest, Kishnre Sing, waa 
afterwards dragged from amidst the slain, and, though pierced with 
wounds, recovered. He waa afterwards one of the most conspicuous of 
the intrepid Rajpoots serving in the Bekhan, and often attracted no¬ 
tice, especially in the capture of Beejapnr. But the imperial princes 
knew not how to appreciate or to manage such meo, who, when united 
under one who coxild control them, were irresistible. 

Juggut Sing, the son of Mokund, succeeded to the family estates, 
and to the mimmh or dignity of a commander of two thousand, in the 
imperial army. He continued serving in the Bekhan until his death 
in S. 1726, leaving no issue. 

Paim Sing, son of Kauiram of Koelah, succeeded ; hut was so in¬ 
vincibly stupid thsS) the punch (council of chiefs) set him aside after 
six months’ rule, and sent him back to Koelah, which is still held by 
his descendants.* 

Kishore Sing, who so miraculously recovered from his wounds, was 
placed upon the yadi When the throne was at length obtained by 
Arungzebe, Kishore was again serving in the south, and shedding his 
own blood, with that ofhis kinsmen, in its subjugation. He greatly‘dis- 
tinguished himself at the siege of Beejapur, and was finally slain at the 
escalade of Arcatgurh (Arcot), in S. 1742. He was a noble specimen 
of a Hara; a^d, it is said, counted fifty wounds on his person. He left 
three sons, Bishon Sing, Bara Sing, and HurnatSing. The eldest, 
Bishen Sing, was deprived of his birthright for refusing to accompany 
his father to the south; but had the appanage and royal palace of 
Antah conferred upon him. His issue was as follows : Prithwi Sing, 
chief of Autab, whose son, Ajit Sing, had three sons, Ohuttersal, Goman 
Sling, and Raj Sing. « 

Ram Sing, who was with his frther when he was killed, succeeded 

to all his dignitiea, and was inferior to none in the contests which fill 

the page of imperial history, and in opposing the rise of the Mahrattae. 

\ * 

... ■ ' . . . ... . H I . . . .. I ll I .. 

* A di»o»ndant ot bis covQred Mooion's retreat even before this general reached 
the Moknndurra Fass, and fell defending the ford of the Amjar, disdaining to refieatb 
Qie iiinple cenotaph tnaarks the spot where m the gallant old style thh chief ** sprpad 
Us oarpet ‘’to meet the Dekhaay host while a British commander, at the of a 
Jseee eaMble of sweeping one «od of India to the other, fled i The aattor WUl tat 
n«ia ef wiiaa Ua maow Hamtive, having vhflted tba spoa 
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In tfa« irnr of sueeeaainn.bt embiraoed (hteauitof jPnuo# Adm^tko 
tieejroy in the Bekhan, ag&inet the elder, Mooaaim, and was slain in the 
battle of Jajow, in S. 1764 In this memorable conflict, which decided 
the succession to the throne, the Kotah prince espoused the opposite 
ctfuse to the head of his house of Boondi, and Kara met Hara in that 
desperate encounter, when a cannon-shot terminated the life of Bam 
Sing id the very zenith of his careen 

Bheem Sing succeeded ; and with him Kotah no longer remained 
a *aj of the third order. On the death of Buhadoor Shah, and the ac¬ 
cession of Ferokser, Baja Bheem espoused the cause of the Syeds, when 
his mxmtiib was increi»ed to * five* thousand,’ a rank heretofore confined 
to princes of the blood and rajas of the first class. The elder branch of 
the Haras maintained its fealty to the throne against these usurping 
ministers, and thus the breach made at the battle of Jajow was widen¬ 
ed by their taking opposite sides. The disgsaceful attempt of Baja 
Bheem on the life of Bao Baja Boodh of Boondi has already been re¬ 
corded. Having completely identified himself with the designs of the 
Syeds and Jey Sing of Amber, he aided all the schemes of the latter 
to annihilate Boondi, an object the more easy of accomplishment since 
the unmerited and sudden misfortunes of Bao Boodh had deprived him 
of his reason. Baja Bheem obtained the royal mnnud or grant for all 
the lauds on the Fathar, from Kotah west, to the descent into Ahecr- 
warca east; which comprehended much land of the Kheechies as well 
as of Boondi. He thus obtaiuod the celebrated castle of Gagrown, now 
the strongest in Harouti, and rendered memorable by its defence 
against Alla-o-din ; likewise Mow Mydaiia, Shirgurh, Barah, Maugrole, 
and Barude, all to the eastward of the Chumbul, which was formally 
constituted the western boundaiy of the state. The aboriginal Bhils of 
Oojla, or ‘ pure' descent, had recovered much of their ancient inheritance 
in the intricate tracts on the southern frontier of Harouti. Of these^ 
Munohur Thana, now the most southern garrison of Kotah, became 
their chief place, and here dwelt' the king of the Bhils/ Baja Ohuk^- 
eeu, whose person was attended by five hundred horse and eight hundred 
bowmen, 4nd to whom all the various tribes of Bhils, from Mewur 
to the egtrfmity of the plateau, owed obedience. This indigenous 
race, whose timple life secured their preservation amidst all the Hricis- 
Atu^^es of fortufle, from Baja Bhoj of Dhar to Baja Bheem of Kotah, 
were dispossessed and hunted down without mercy, and their posses- 
iflons added to Kotah* On the occasion of the suljvflation of Blul- 





' gi^h and lirit& ^tjown^ips in thali*^ 

,uid hence arosa 1^6 ob^ of ko^h p& t|ieae independent! st^t^ fbr.t^e; 
tribute termed tunJb.* At 4|ie/^e.^ime, allthp chieftains i^tkno^f 
ledgcd the supremacy of Eot^h, under articles of precisely the sipe 
nature as those whidbt guaranteed the safety and independence of Baj- 
warra by Britain; with this difference, that the Omuts could not 
installed without the khelat of recognition of the princes of E^tah, 
Bbd Bfya Bheem lired, he would further have extended the borders of 
Harouti, which were already carried beyond the mountaius« .Onarsi. 
Dig, Perawa, and the lands of the Chunderawuts, were brought und^r 
subjection, but were lost with his death, which, like that of his prede* 
cessors, was an untimely sacrifice to duty towards the throne. 

When the celebrated E^hilij Khan, afterwards better known 
to history as Nizam-ool-Moolk, fled from the court to maintain himself 
by force of arms in his government of the Dekhan, Raja Jey Sing 
of Amber, as the lieutenant of the king, commanded Bheem Sing 
of Kotah and Guj Sing of Kurwar to intercept him in his passage. 
The Nizam was the Pugri buddul Bhae, or ‘ turban-exchanged broth' 
er,’of the Hara prince, and he sent him a friendly epistle, entreatiug 
him not to credit the reports to his disadvantage, telling him that he 
had abstracted no treasures of the empire, and that Jey Siug was a med* 
dling knave, who desired the destruction of both; and urging him to 
heed him not, nor ofler any molestation to his passage to the south.” 
The brave Hara replied, that “he knew the line between friendship 
and duty; he was commanded to intercept him, and had abvanced 
for that purpose; it was the king’s order; fight him he must, aud next 
morning would attack him.” The courtesy of the B^poot, who mip* 
gled no resentment with his hostility, but, like a true cavalier, gave due 
warning of his intention, was not thrown away upon the wily Mooslem; 
The Nizam to(& post amidst the broken ground of the Siode, near the 
town of Eoorwye Bhorasso. There was but one approach t^ his poaif 
tion without a cirouitous march, which suited not the impatieot ‘BfQn 
poot; and there bis outagopist planted u battery, msekfKi hyjipbie. 
brushwood. At the peela hoMl (mor^mg-dawn), Baja batting 

token his nndrpgni qx opip|ii>vmter, mounted his elopbppt^VS 








#t^k, ia 000 of ^ho80 ,doii?e masses, with oouck0pl;l^O08> whose 
1 shock is iiT^stible. , IThej wei»' within musket-shot; of iho, ' 

huA they reaohed him, Hydrahad would never hai^e arisen oo^he 
^ru^s of Gdwalcoond, the ancient Hara abode; but the batte^ opeped,' 
and in an instant the elephants with their riders, Baja Bheem and i^ia 
Guj, were d^troyed. JBLorse and foot became commingled, hi^py to 
emerge from the toils into which the blind confidence of their leadens 
had carried them; and Bbilij Khan pursued the care^ that destiny 
bad marked out for him. 

On this occasion the Haras sustained a double loss: their leader, 
and their titular divinity, BriJ-nath, the god of Brij. ThispoZfndwm 
of the Haras is a small golden image, which is borne on the saddle-bow 
of their princely leader in every conflict. When the gole is formed and 
the lah6es are couched, the signal of onset is the shout oi Bri/> 
Naihji r “ Victory to Brij-nath!” and many a glorious victory and 
many a glorious death has he witnessed. After being long missing, the 
repjreseutative of the god was recovered and sent to Kotah, to the 
great joy of every Hara. It was in S. 1776 (AJ>. 1720) that Bheem 
^Sing perished, having ruled fifteen years, during which short period he 
established the affairs of his little dominion on a basis which has never 


beem shaken. 

The rivalry that commenced between the houses, when Hara en¬ 
countered Hara on the plmns of Dholpur, and each princely leader 
sealed his fidelity to the cause he espoused with his blood, was brought 
to ussue by Baja Bheem, whose attack upon Bao Boodh of Boondi, while 
defending the jfbrlorn Ferokser, has already been related, though 
without its consequences. These were fatal to the supremacy of the elder 
.|}ranch; for, taking advantage of his position and the expulsion of Bao 
Boodh, in which he aided, Baja Bheem made an attempt upon Boondi, 

despoil^ that capital of all the insignia of sovereign rule, its nw* 
iMrrtu, or kettle-drums, with the celebrated rin^mnMi, or war-shell, an 
beir-loom descended from the heroes of antiquity. Even the miUteir/; 
baad* vl^ose various discordant instruments are still in ns^may.l^; 


1 ovmr the ehief gM)S;nl 
the gift of Jebapglr«to 


around which many a brave Hara has breathed MsMt, is now 
|}a^i0r tbi junior bouse In ail prooessiona or battlwi»i;; > < 

'api^ of &llen dignity, b» 
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tried False keys 'city gates of Kotik ttod ttil citadel 

been procured, and its gtiards won oyer by bribery to £tybur adiii^tbilil; 
hut an unceasing vigilance defeated the plan when on the bidnk <if 
execution : since which, the gates of Kotah are alwa}^ closed at Subset, 
and never opened even to the prince. This custom has been attended 
with great inconvenience; of which the following anecdojte affords an 
instance. When Baja Doorjun after his defeat reached Kotah at mid- 
nigut, with a few attendants, he called aloud to the sentinel for admit¬ 
tance ; but the orders of the latter were peremptory, and allowed of no 
discretion. The soldier desired the Baja to be gone; upon which, ex¬ 
postulation being vain, he revealed himself as the prince. At this the 
soldier laughed; but, tired of importunity, bade his sovereign “ go to 
hell," levelled his matchlock, and refused to call the officer on guard. 
The prince retired, and passed the night in a temple close at hand. At 
daybreak the gates were opened, and the soldiers were laughing at their 
comrade*s story of the night, when the Baja appeared. All were 
surprised, but most of all the sentinel, who, taking his sword and shield, 
placed them at hia sovereign’s feet, and in a manly but respectful 
attitude awaited hisdicision. The prince raised him, and praising his 
fidelity, bestowed the dress be then wore upon him, besides a gift of 
money. 

The Hara chronicler states, that Baja Bheem’s person was seamed 
with scars, and so fastidious was he, through the fear of incurring the 
imputation uf vanity, that he never undressed in presence of his attend¬ 
ants. Kor was it till his death-wouud at Koorwye that this singularity 
was explained, on one of his confidential servants expressing his sur¬ 
prise at the numerous scars; which brought this characteristic reply: 
“ He who is born to govern Haras, and desires to preserve his land, 
must expect to get these: the proper post for a Bajpoot prince is eveft 
at the head of his vassals." 

Baja Bheem was the first prince of Kotah who had the dignity of 
Pnnj-hazwi, or ‘ leader of five thousand,* conferred upon him. He waa 
likewise the first of his dynasty who bore the title of ifoAa-Iiaot ot 
* Great Prince;* a title confirmed though not conferred by the patsr* 
-mount sovereign, but by the head of their own princely tribes, the 
IBiaaa ofMewar. Previous to Gopinath of Boondi, whoset nisue areHbbil 
l^eat feudal chiefs of BLarouii, their titular sppellationt was Ap/t, f fiib^ 
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1 to tlw hollleM of file sooonaary fioE^, the Ma4tolof ^atab. 
Raja Bheeia left three sons, Arjoon Sing, Siani Sing, an<l Rootjua. Sal 
< ; lilaha-Bao Arjoon married the sister of Madhu Sing, ancestor of 
Zalitij Sing Jhala; but died without issue, after four years’rule. Qn^ 

his death, there arose a civil war respecting the succession, in which the 
vassals were divided. Clan encountered clan in the field of Oodipur^. 
whea the fate of Siam Sing was sealed in lus blood. It is said, the sur« 
vivor would willingly have given up dominion to have restored his bro¬ 
ther to life; that he cursed his ambitious rashness, and wept bitterly 
over the dead body. By these contentions, the rich districts of Rampur% 
Bhanpura, and Kalapete, which the king had taken from the ancient 
family and bestowed on Raja Bheem, were lost to the Haras, and re¬ 
gained by their ancient possessors. 

Doorjun Sal assumed ‘ the rod’ in S. 1780 (A,D. 1724). His accession 
was acknowledged by Mahomed Shah, the last of the Timoorean kings 
who deserved the appellation, and at whose court the prince of Kotah 
received the khelat and obtained the boon of preventing the slaughter 
of. kine iu every part of the Jumna frequented by his nation. Doorjun 
Sal succeeded ou the eve of an eventful period in the annals of his 
country. It was in his reign that the Mahrattas under Bajrao first in¬ 
vaded Hindustan. On this memorable occasion, they, passed by the 
Taruj Pass, and skirting Harouti on its eastern frontier, performed a 
service to Doorjun Sal, by attacking and presenting to him the castle 
of Nahrgurh, then held by a Mussulman chief. It was in S. 1795* 
(AD. 1739), that the first connexion between the Haras and the * South¬ 
rons’ took place; and this service of the Peshwa leader was a return 
for stores and ammunition necessary for his enterprise. But a few 
yi^s only elapsed before this friendly act and the good understanding- 
it induced were forgotten. 

,We bate recorded, in theannsds of Boondi, the attempts of the 
princes of Amber, who were armed with the power of the monarchy,. 
to redUK^ the chiefs of Harouti to the condition of vassals.. Hhwif 
policy, originating jvith Jey Sing, was pursued by his succes^, wb^; 
drove the galjp.at BcK>dh Sing into exile, to madness and death, 
the means by svhich heefieoted it ultimately recoiled upon him, to <hia 
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.hnmifiation and *de8truction. Having, however, driven .RojCdh Sing 
tftlto year, wbett'Bft^ m tovyied Hiadasten, HaroiartjtjHimQiiQt 


giag Jhila wu./0t0‘<2ar 


In that rear Sto Sing, and in iha sncfoee^ng, the 
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<^«reat»reofMs 4nsl8iUaliDn; he desired'to ififfiet hta^sttpei^^ 
Kotah. la thls eauset in Sk 1800, he invited the thteegr^6'l£ihm^ 
leaders, with the Jats under Sooruj Mull, when, after a seirere edhfiictr 
at Eotree, the city was invested. DurkigthraeTnonths, eV^er]|'effort 
was made, but in Vain; and after cutting down the trees and dhstrey- 
ing the gardens in the environs, they were compelled to decamp, thb 
leader, Jey Appa Sindia, leaving one of his hands, which was cswried 
off by a cannon-shot. 

Domjun Sal was nobly seconded by the courage and counsel of 
the Foujdar, or ‘ commandant of the garrison,’ Himmut Sing, a BajpoOt 
of the Jhala tribe. It was tlirough Himmut Sing that the negotiations * 
were carried OB, which added Nahrgurh to Eotah ; and to him were 
confided those in which Kotah was compelled to follow the general de- 
na^iondization, and become subservient to the Mahrattas. Between 
tb^ two events, S. 1795 and S. 1800, Zalim Sing was bom, a name 
of each celebrity, that his biography would embrace all that remains to 
be>to}d of the history of the Haras. 

When Esuri Sing was foiled, the brave Dooijun Sal lent his as¬ 
sistance to replace the exiled Omeda on the throne which his &ther had 
lost. But withoutHolcar’said, this would have been vain; and, in 
S. 1805 (AD. 1749), the year of Omeda’s restomtion, Kotah wAs' 


compelled to become tributary to the Mahrattas. 

Doorjuu Sal added several places to his dominions. He took Phool- 
Burrode ffom the Kbeechies, and attempted the fortress of Qoogore, 
which was bravely defended by Balbudur in person, who created a 
league against the Hara composed of the chiefs of Bampura, Sheo** 
pur, and Boondi. The standard of Kotah was preserved from falling 
into the hands of the Kbeechies by the gallantry of Omeda Sing of. 
Booudi. The battle between the rival clans, both of Chohan blood, 
was in.S. 1810 ; and in three y^rs more, Boorjun Sal de|iarted this 
life. He was a valiant prince, and possessed all the qualities of which > 
the Ekjpoot is- enamoured ; afl&kbility, generosity, and braVeiy.' He- 


was devoted to field-sports, especially the royal one^of tigsr^nting'; * 
and had rumnaa or preserves' in^ every comer of his domii|^0)M^(soniW‘' ' 
of ^mense extent; with ditehes and palisadoes; and sometimes ' 


vailatioos), In all of which be erected hunting-seats. * . 
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at the beiag placed apon t^e 

the htttttiBg-seaia, aeob tUeitahota-ab the forest-lord, i?^hen-driv«n past 
Uieir etaed by the hunters.On one of these occasions; the Jhala Fonj^ 
dar was at the foot of the acaflEblding; the tiger, infuriated tsfith the 
uprear, approached Hina open-mouthed; but the prince had not' yet 
given the word, and none dared to fire without this signal. The aUimal 
eyed his victim, and was on the point of springing, when the Jhala ad¬ 
vanced his shield, sprang upon him, and with one blow of his sword! 
laid him dead at his feet. The act was applauded by the priticc and bia 
court, and contributed not a little to the character he had already 
attained. 

Doorjun Sal left no issue. He was married to a daughter of the 

Rana of Mewar. Being often disappointed, and at length despairing of 

an heir, about three years before his death, he told the Rani it was time 
*■ * 

to think of adopting an heir to fill the gadi, “ for it was evident that the 
Almighty disapproved of the usurpation which changed the order of 
succession.” It will be remembered that Bishen Sing, son of Rata Sing, 
was set aside for refusing, iu contpliance with maternal fears, to accom¬ 
pany his father iu the wars of the Beklian. When dispossessed of his 
birth-right, he was established in the fief of Antah on the Cliumbul, 
At the death of Doorjun Sal, Ajit Sing, grandson of the disinherited 
prince, was lord of Antah, but he was in extreme old age. He'had tltrea 
sons, and the eldest, whose name of Chutter Sal revived ancient associ¬ 
ations, was formally ** placed in the lap of the Rani Mewari; the asees 
(blessing) was given ; he w'os taught the names of his ancestors (being 
no longer regarded as the sou of Ajit of Antah), Chutter Sing, son. of 
Doorjun Sal, Bbeemsingote, Ram Sing, Kishore Sing, &c. &c.," and so on, 
to theTountaiu-head, Dewa Bango,aud thence to MauikRae, of Ajraere. 
Though the adoption was proclaimed, and all looked to Chutter Sal as the 
future lord of the Haras of Kotah, yet on the death of Doorj iiii, the Jliala 
Fonjdar took upon him to make an alteration in this important act,andl 
be had po^er enougii to effect it The old chief of Antah wasyet alive, 
and the Fonjdar said, *' it was contrary to nature that the son sboutd 
mleand. tbe father obey but doubtless other motives mingled 
his piety, which, besides self-interest, may have been a conseio-us- 

of the dangers inseparable from a minority. The, only dif^culty 
was*to obtain the consent of the chief himself, then “ fourscore years 
amd oipwarda;’* to abahdou Uia peaceful castle on the^aUiSibde for the 
, governnient. But the Foujdar prevailed j old AfR was crowned; 
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Afidf atirvived bh estah^thn two yeojt and! a half, AjU hft three eowi, 

Chatter Sa], Oomaa Sing, and Baj Sing. 

Chatter Sal was proclaimed the Maha Bao of the Harae. The cele^ 
brated Himtniit Sing Jliala died before his accession, and his oflSoe of 
Fmtjdar was conferred upon his nephew, Zalim Sing. * 

At this epoch, Madhu Sing, who had acceded to tjhe throne of 
Amber on the siiieido of his predecessor, Esuri, instead of taking warn¬ 
ing by example, prepared to put forth all his strength for the revival 
of those tributary claims upon the Haras, which had cost his brother 
his life. The contest Avas between Bajpoot and Rajpoot; the question 
at issue was supremacy on the one hand, and subserviency on the 
other, the sole plea for which was that the Kotah contingent had acted 
under the princes of Amber, when lieutenants of the empire. But 
the Haras held in utter scorn the attempt to compel this service in 
their individual capacity, in which they only lecognized them as equals. 

It was iu S. 1817 (AB. 1761), that the prince of Amber assem- 
bled'all his clans to force the Haras to acknowledge themselves tributa¬ 
ries. The invasion of the Abdalli, which humbled the Mahrattaa 
and put a stop to bheir pretensions to universal sovereignty, left the 
Rajpoots to themselves. Madhu Sing, in his march to Harouti, assault¬ 
ed Ooniaia, and added it to his lenitory. Thence he proceeded to 
Lakhairi, which he took, driving out the crest-fallen Southrons. Em¬ 
boldened bv this success, he crossed at the Pally Ghat, the point of 
confluence of the Par and the Chumbiil. The Hara chieftain of Soolr 
tanpui, whoho duty was the defence of the ford, was tak«a by surprise; 
but, like a true Haia, he gathered his kinsmen outside his castle, and 
gave battle to the host. He made amends for his suplnoness, and bartered 
his life for his honour. It was remarked by the invaders, that, as bo 
fell, his clenched hand grasped the earth, which afforded merriment to 
some, but seiious leflection to those who kneiv the tiibo, and who con¬ 
verted it into an omen that even in death the Hara would cling to 
hj-> laud.” The victors, flushed with this fresh success, proceeded 
though the heart of Kotah, until they reached Butwarro> where they 
found flve thousand Haras, ek baup ea beta, all ' children of one father/ 
drown up to oppose them. The numerical odds were fearful against 
Kotah; but the latter were defending their altars and their honour. 
iD'he battle commenced with a desperate charge of the whole Ouchwahft 
herae, far more numerous than the brave legion of Kotah; but,ton 
Confident of success, they hAd tired their horses ere they joinedL It WMI 
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in«fe a dans* parfacft coolness, and tite Ealas rawaioed 

unbroken by the shock, Fresh nnwbera came up; the infantry joined 
the cavalry, and the battle became desperate and bloody. It was at 
this moment that Zalim Sing made his d«bi(t. He vras then twenty-one 
years of age, and had already, as the adopted son of Himmnt Sing* 
“ tied his turban on his head,” and succeeded to his post of Foujdar. 
While the battle was raging, Zalim dismounted, and at the head of his 
quota, fought on foot* and at the most critical moment obtained the 
merit of the victory, by the first djsplay cd that sagacity for which he 
has been so remarkable throughout his life. 

Mulhar Bao Holcar was encamped in their vicinity, with the rem¬ 
nant of his horde, but so crest-fallen since the fatal day of Panniput,* 
tbatkhp feared to side with either. 'At this moment, young Zalim, mount¬ 
ing his steed, galloped to the Mahratta, and implored him, if lie would 
not fight, to move round and plunder the Jeypur camp : a hiiit which 
needed no repetition. 

The little impression yet made on the Kotah band only reipiired 
the report that " the camp was assaulted,” to convert the lukewarm 
courage of theii antagonists into panic and flight: *' the host of Jeypur 
fled, while the sword of the llara performed teerui (pilgrimage) lu 
rivers of blood.” 

The chiefs of Macherri, of Esurdeh, Watko, Barn Ic, Atclirole, 
with all the ot€s and atouti of Amber, turned their backs ou five thou¬ 
sand Haras of Kotah; for the Boondi troops, though assenibh^d, did 
nqt join, and lost th« golden opportunity to free its lotrees, or fiefs, from 
tlie tribute. Many prisoners were taken, and the five-cohured banner 
of Amber fell into the hands of the Haras, whose bard was not slow 
to turn the incident to account in the stanza, still repeated whenever 
be celebrates the victory of Butwarro, and in which the star (tarra) of 
Zalim prevailed: 

“ J«7ig Butwarro jeet 
Tarra Balm Jhala 
** Biag ek rung ehvrra 
“ Hung PanehrTvng ca. 

*' In the battle of Butwarro, the star of Zalim was triumphant, Xn that 
field of |tri|e (ringa), but one colour {I'ttng) covered that of the five- 
coloured (pmneh-runga) banner:” meaning that the Amber standard 
was'dyed in blond. 

.. . .. . . . - 

*ltiBttngalarsnoagli,thtttZaiimBiDgwM horn in the y«er o£'Hadis 
taV|#M^ aiil made h»i poUUoal in o£ the AMa^ 
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The hattle of Batwam decided the question of tribute, nor liiiup 
the Giichwaha since this day dared to advance tho question of supre¬ 
macy, which, as lieutenant of the empire, he desired to transfer to him¬ 
self. Ill derision of this claim, ever since the day of Butwarro, when 
the Haras assemble at their Champ de Mars to celebrate the auttual 
military fe.stival, they make a mock castle of Amber, vyhich is de¬ 
molished amidst shouts of applause. 

Ohuttor Sal survived his elevation and this ^success but a few 

years; and os he died without otisprinsf, be nas succeeded by his 
brother. 

CHAPTER VII. 

Maha Bao Goman Smp.'^ZaUm Sing. — TJis birth, ancestry, and*pro- 
gjess to power,—^Ojice of Foiijdar becomes hereditaiy in his faniity. 
JJis office and estate resumed by Goman Sing.— He abandons 
JCotah.—Proceeds to ifexcar.—Pex forms sextnces to the Pana,^ and 
receives the title of Rfij Riniia, and estates, — Sd'ves against the 
JMahrattas.—fs woxtnded and made prisoner,—Iteturns to Kotah .— 
Mahratta invasion.—Storm of JSukaenie.—Its glorioxis defence ,— 
Sacrifice of a claxi.—Garrison of Sxikeit destroyed.—Zalim Sixig 
employed.—Ills sxiecessful negotiation — liestoralioxx. to power .— 
JPao Goman constitutes Zalim guardian of his son Omed Sing, who 
is proclaimed.—The Tika-dour, or ‘ raid of accession.’—Captxire 
of Kailwax'ra.—Vijficxdties of the protectors situation,—Cabal 
against his power,—JJestrvction of the conspii ators,—Exile of the 
nobles. — SexjueUi'ution of estates .— Conspiracy^ of Athoon.— 
Bredatoiy bauds.—Athoon surx'enders .— Exile of the llara 

nobles.—-Cax'tailmcnt of the feudal interests,—Conspiracy of MosainK 
Plan for the destruction of the regent and family .— Mosain 
chief takes sunctuaiy in the temple .— Is dragged fox'th and slain, 
Maharao’s bi'othexs implicated in the plot.—'Pheir incat'cet'ation 
and death.—Xximerous projects against the life of the regent. Female 
conspiracy.—JJoxo defeated,—The regent’s precautions. 

GoMAit SiNO, in S. 1822 (A.D. 1766), ascended the gadi of his 
ancestors. He was in the prime of manhood, full of vigour and intellect, 
and well calculated to contend with the tempests collectinj^ from tha 
sputh, ready to pour on the devoted lands of Kajpootana. But one short 
lustrum of rule wt^ all that fate had ordained for him, when he was 
compelled to resign his rod of power into the hands of an infant But 
ere we reach this period, we must retrace our steps, afid introduce 
more prominently the individual whose biography is the future hi^ory 
of this stale; for Zalim Sing in Kotah, his name being not only in¬ 
dissolubly linked with her*s in every page of her existence, but incorpo¬ 
rated with that of every state of Bajpootana for more than half a 
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l&fentiiry. He was tha primnm moUU of the region he iphabite^,.# sj>here 
Tar too confined for his genius, which required a wider field'for its dis¬ 
play, and might have controlled the destinies of nations. 

Zalim Sing is aKajpootof the Jlmla tribe. He was horn in 
8.^1796 (A.D. 1740), an ever memorable epoch (as already observed), iti, 
the history of India, when the victorious Nadir Shah led his horde)* 
into her fertile soil, and gave the finishing blow to the dynasty of 
Timour. But for this event, its existence might have been protracted,; 
though its recovery was hopeless; the principle of decay had been 
generated by the policy of Arungzebe. Mahomed Shah was at this timo 
emperor of India, and the valiant Doorjuu Sal sat on the throne of 
Kotah. From this period (A.D. 1740), five princes have passed away 
and a sixth has been enthroned; and, albeit one of these reigns en- 
diirechfer half a century, Zalim Sing has outlived them all,* and 
though blind, his moral perceptions are as acute as on the day of 
Butwarro. What a chain of events does not this protracted life em¬ 
brace ! An empire then dazzling in glory, and now mouldering in the 
dust. At its opening, the highest noble of Britain would have stood at 
a reverential distance from the throne of Timour, in the attitude of a 
suppliant, and now, 

“None BO poor 

“As do him rererence.” 

To do any thing like justice to the biography of one who for so 
long a period was a prominent actor in the scene, is utterly impossible; 
this consideration, however, need not prevent our attempting a sketch 
of this consummate politician, who can scarcely find a parallel in the 
Varied page of history. 

The ancestors of Zalim Sing were petty chieftains of Hulwud, iu 
the district of Jhalawar, a subdivision of the Sauraslitra peninsula. 
Bhao Sifig was a younger son of this family, who, with a few adherents, 
left the paternal roof to seek fortune amongst the numerous conflicting 
armies that ranged India during the contests for supremacy among|(r 
the sons of Arungzebe. His son, Madhu Sing, came to Kotah whenHlila 
Bbeem was in the zenith of his power. Although he had only twetrtty^ 
five hor8| ipihis train, it is a proof of the respectability of the> irhal% 
that the prince disdained not his alliance, and even mai^fied his son, 
A;rjoon, to the yftung adventurer’s sister. Not long after,: estate of 

Ifnndtawas entailed .upon him, with the confidential p^Jt Moujdaw^ 
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xidM was written hi kt% ildSl:, when Msba Bao Khhob jSinjjf siieoaedsd. 
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\ 7 hich includes not; only the command of the troo]|»B| but that of the 
cafitle, the lesidence of the sovereign. This family connexion gave an 
interest to his authoiity, and procured him the respectful title of 
3/amah* from the youngs* branches of the prince’s family, an epithet 
wliich liahifc has continued to his successors, who are always addrested 
Mamah Saheh, ‘ Sir, Unclo J’ Muddun Sing succeeded his father in the 
office of Foujdar, He had two son.**, Hinitnut Sing, and Prithwi Sing. 

Bbao Smg. left Hulwud with twenty-five horse. 

Madhu Sing. 

I 

Meddun Smg. 

r-^1 

Binimnt Sing Piithwi Sing. 

__ ^1 

I ■ I 

Sen Sing. SSatim Sin?, 

born in S. 179C. boin S 1796. 

Madhu Sing, 
prebent legcnt. 

I 

Bappa Loll, 

twenfj-one years of age, 

The office of Fovjdar which, like all those of the east, had become 
hereditary, was advantageously filled by Huumut Sing, whose biavery 
and skill were con.spicuoixs on many trying emergencies. He directed, 
or at least seconded, the defence of Kotah, when first as.sailed by the 
combined Muhratta and Joy pur troops, and conducted the treaty which 
made her tiibutaiy to the foimcr, till at length so identified was bis 
influence with that of the Haras, that with their concuirence he restor¬ 
ed the ancient line of succession. Though nofllier the prince, Doorjim 
Sal, nor his Major homo, had much merit in this net, it was made avail¬ 
able by Zalim Sing in support of his pretensions to power, and in proof 
ol the ingratitude of his sovereign, “ whose ancestors recovered their 
rights at the instigation of his own.” But Zalim Smg bad no occasion 
to go back to the virtues of his ancestors for an argument on which to 
base his own claims to authority. He could point to the fiSld of Bufc- 
warro, where his biavery and skill mainly aided to vanquish the ene¬ 
mies of Kotah, and to' crush for ever those arrogant pretensions to 
supremacy which the Jeypur state strained every nerve tc^esjablish. 

It uas nut long after the accession of Goman Sing to the scoptro of 
the Haras, that the brave and handsome J/q/or Dow, "having darld to 
cross his master’s path in love, lost his favour, an^ the office of Foujdar, 
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irhtoh he had attained in hia twentjT'first jew. It is probable he evinced 
little contrition for his offence, for the confiscation of Nandta soon 
followed. This estate, on the west bank of tho Ohuinbul, still enjoyed 
as a fief in perpetuity by the Jhala family, was the original appanage 
of ehe Kotah state when a younger branch of Boondi. Fiom hence may 
be inferred {.he consideration in which tho Jhala ancestor of our subject 
was held, which conferred upon him the hen-loom of the house. Both 
the office and the estate thereto attached, thus resumed, were bestowed 
upon the maternal uncle of the prince, Bhoput Sing, of the Bankrote 
tribe. By this step, tho door of reconciliation being closed against tho 
young Jhala, he determined to abandon the scone of his disgrace, and 
court fortune elsewhere. He was not long in determining the path he 
should pursue: Amber was shut against hiiu,and Marwar held out no field 
for his ambition. Mowar was at hand, and a chief of his own tribe and 
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nation then ruled the councils of RanaUisi, who had lately succeeded 
to power but a powei paial^zed by faction and by a piotend<‘r to the 
throne. The Jhala chieftain ofDuilwaira, one of the sixteen great 
barons of Mewar, had headed the party which placed his soveieign on 
the throne, and he felt no desire to part with the influence winch this 
service gave him ITo entertained foreign guards about the person of 
Ufa prince, and distiibuted estates at plcasiiie among those who sup¬ 
ported his measures ; while fiom the ciown domain, or fioin the estates 
of those who weie hostile to his influence, ho seized upon lands, which 
doubled his possessions. Stich was tho couitof Raua Uisi, when the ea- 
JUajor Domo of Kotah came to seek a new master. His reputation at 
once secured him a reception, and his talents for fnesse, alieady develop- 
ed,made the Raua confideto him the subjection in which he was held by 
his own vassal-subject It was then that Zilim, ayouth and a sti anger, 
shewed that rare union of intrepidity and caution, which has made him 
the wonder of the ago. By a most daiing plan, which cost tho Dailwarra 
chief his lifo, in open day and surrounded by attendauts, the Rana was 
released from this odious tutelage. For this service, the title of llaj 
Minna,* and the estate of Cheetuikhaira on the southern frontier werw 
confetred upon Zalim, who was now a noble of tho second rank in Me- 
war. Theirebfellion still continued, however, and tho pretender and his 
factiojp sough! the aid of tho Mahrattas ; but under the vigorous coun¬ 
cils of Zalim, seconded by the spirit of the Rana, an army was eoUect- 


* Hot Utm, which he pats apoa hu ml, 
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ed which guve battle to the combined febels and MabftittaflC The W- 
Billt of this day has already been related.* The Rana Was discomfited 
and lost the flower of his nobles when victory was almost assured to 
them, and Zulitn was left wounded and a pnsoiier in the field. He fell 
into the hands of Tiiinbuck Rao, the father of the celebrated TJmbaji 
in^lia, and the friendship then formed mateiially governed ^he future 
actions of his life. 

The loss of this battle left the Rana and Mewar at the mercy of 
the conqiieror. Oodipur was inve.sted, and capitulated, after a noble 
defence, upon terms which perpetuated her thraldom. Zalirn, too wise 
to cling to the foi tunes of a falling house, instead of returning to Oodi¬ 
pur, bent his steps to Tvotah, in company with the Pundit, Lallaji Bel¬ 
ial, the fiithful pertakcr of his future forttines. Zalim foresaw the 
storm about to spread over Rujwaira, and deemed himself equal to 
guide and avert it fiom Kotah, while the political levity of Mewar gave 
him little hopes of sjiccess at that cotut. 

Raja Goman, however, had niother forgotten nor forgiven his com¬ 
petitor, and refused to receive him : but iti no wise daunted, he trusted 
to his addtess, and thnist himself unbidden on the prince. The moment 
he chose proved favourable; and he was not only pardoned, bub 
emplo) e<!. 

The Mnhrattas had now reached the southern frontier, and invest¬ 
ed tlie castU* 01 Bukaenie, which was defetided by four hundred Huraa 
ofthe Sawtiut cloii.f under its chief, Madhu Sing. The enemy had 
been foiled in repeated attempts toescalade, anti it furnishes a good 
idea of the inadequate means of the ‘ Southrons’ for the operations of 
a siege, when their besieging apparatus was confined to an elephant, 
whose head was the substitute fora petard, to burst open the gate. 
Repeated instances, however, prove that this nobleanimal is fully equal 
to the task, and would have succeeded on this occasion, had not theintre- 
pidity of the Hara chieftain prompted one of those despeiate exploits 
which fill the pag-'s of their annals. Armed with his dagglir, Madim 
Smg leaped from the walls upon the back of the elephant, stabbed the 
rider, and with repeated blows felled the animal to the earth. Tltat 
he should escape could not be expected; but his death an^ ^le noble 
deed klndicd such enthusiasm, that his clan threw wide tlve gate, and 

• Boc Vol. I, p 465. 

t The wader ts roqueetod to refer to page B19, for evldeaos of the loyaltny and 
llMoidm of BawunwHara, the fonndec of tShii claot 
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Mifog fevord in hand amidst tha multitude, perished td a tnatu Bat 
they died not unavenged: thirteen huiidxed of the’btaveet of the Mah- 
uattas aocompauied them to -SMre/txja, the warriors’heaven. The in¬ 
vaders continued their inroad, and invested Sukeit: but the prince sent 
hiecommands to the garrison to preserve their lives for Kotah, and nob 
again saorihoo them, as the point of honour had been nobly maintained. 
Accordingly, at midnight, they evacuated the place; bub whether froitt 
accident or treachery, tlie grass jungle which covered their retreat was 
set fire to, and east so resplendent a light, that the brave garrison had ‘ 
to fight their way against desperate odds, and many were slain. Mul- 
liar Holcar, who hud been greatly disheartened at the loss sustained at 
Biikaenie, was revived at this 8iicces<i, and prepared to follow it up. 
R'lja Qoman deemed it advisable to try negotiation, and the Bankrotd 
Foujdar was sent witli full poweis to tif.vt with the M ihratta com¬ 
mander j but he failed and letuined. 

Such was the moment chosen hy young Z ilira to force himself into 
the presence of his offended prince. In all probability he mentioned 
the day nt Butwarro, where by his coinage, and .still more by his tact,he 
released Kotah from (he degradation of being subordinate to Amber j 
and that it was by his iufiaeiice with the same Mulhar Holcar, who 
now threatened Kotah, he was enabled to succeed. He was in^'ested 
with full powers; the negotiation was renewed, and terminated 
successfully : for the sum of SIX lakhs of lupees, tfie Mahratta leader 
withdrew his horde from the territory of Kotah. His prince’s favour 
was regained, his estate restored, and the unsuccessful negotiator 
lost the office of Foujdar, into which young Zalim was re-ii lucted. 
But scarcely had he recovered his rights, before Goman Sing was taken 
grievously ill, and all hopes of his life wore leliuquiahed. To whom 
could the dying prince look, at such a moment, as guardian of his infant 
son, but the person whose skill had twice saved the state from peril H 
He accordingly proclaimed his will to his chiefs, and with nil duo solem¬ 
nity placed Omed Sing, then ten years of ngc,“ in the lap ” of Z dim Sing. 

Omed Bing was proclaimed in S. 1827 (A.D. 1771). On tho day of 
ioaugurntiou, the ancient Rijpoot custom ot the Hkn-dour wasrovivt<l, 
and the uest of K nlwaira from tho house of Nurwar marked tvith 
ecZa^hoaccession of the Maha-Bio of the Haras of Kotah, and gave 
early indioatjlon’that the genius of the regent would not sleep in his 
office of protector. More than half a century of rule* omictst the moat 
apliaUing vicissitudes, Uae amply confirmed the prngnolticarioa. 
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The retention of a powar thus aequired, it tnajr be eoiiehxM, eeili 
aerer he expected without eeverity> aor the rigorous authoritji wiekiai 
(hfoughout a period beyond the ordiom'jr limits of mortaiitj^ be eastalQ** 
ed without something more potent than persuasion. Still« when we 
consider 2<alim’s perilous predicament, and the motives to perpetual re* 
action, his acts of severity are fewer thsm might have been expected, or 
than occur in the course of usurpation under similar circumstances. 
Mature reflection initiated all his measures, and the sagacity of their 
conception was only equalled by the rapidity of their execution. Whether 
the end in view was good or ovil, nothing was ever half-done; no spark 
was left to excite future conflagration. Even this excess of severity was 
an advantage ; it ret^iained the repetition of what, whether morally 
right or wrong, he was determined not to tolemte. To pass a correct 
judgment on these acts is most diffleult. What in one case was a 
measure of barbarous severity, appears in another to have been on« 
indispensable to the welfare of the ul^ate. But this is not the place to 
discuss the character or principles of the Regent; let us endeavour to 
unfold both in the exhibition of those acts which have carried him 
through the most tempestuous sea of political convulsion in the whole 
history of ludia. When nought but revolution and rapine stalked 
through the laud, when state after state was crumbling into dust, or 
sinking into the abyss of ruin, he guided the vessel entrusted to his care 
safely through all dangers, adding yearly to her riches, until he placed 
her in seoiiticy under the protection of Britain. 

Scarcely had Zaiim assumed the protectorate, when he was com'* 
pelled to make trial of those Machiavelian powers which have never 
deserted him, in order to baffle the schemes devised to oppose him. 
The duties of Fovjdar, to which he had hithji^pto been restricted, were 
entirely of a military nature; though, as it involved the charge of the 
castle, in which the soveieign resided, it brought him in contact with 
his councils. This, however, afforded no plea for interference in the 
det&ani, or civil duties of the government, in which, ever since his own 
accession to power, be had a co-adjutor in Rae Akiram,a man of splendid 
talents, and who bed been Be wan or prime minister throughotrt the 
reign of Chntter>sal and the greater part of that of his suesegsor. To 
Jhts counsel is mainlji^ ascribed the advantages gained by Kot&iih throujgh** 
tout these reigns; ^et 4jid he fail a saoriflee to jealousies a short time 
the death of his prinoe«Bomati Sing. It is not affirmed that titey 
were the suggestions el yointg 2alim; but AMtamb death ieft blih 
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oivU 19 w^ll fM ttiilitiu^ ftuthdrity of the state. StiH h'lt ball no slight 
op{>osttioa to otetooMe, io the very opeiiiog of his career. The party 
which opposed the preteasioiis of Zalim Siog to act as regent nf the 
state, asserting that no sach power had been bequeathed by the dyiag 
prince, consisted of his cousin, the Mahraja Saroop Sing, and the Bank- 
rote chief, whose disgrace brought Zaliin into power. There traa, 
besides, the Dk<d>hae Juskurn^ foster-brother to the prince, a man of 
talent and credit, whose post, being iramedktely about his person, 
afforded opportunities for carrying their schemes into effect Such was 
the powerful opposition arrayed against the protector iu the very com¬ 
mencement of his career. The conspiracy was haidly fonned, however, 
before it was extinguished by the murder of the Mahraja by the hands 

of the Dbabhae, the banishment of the assassin, and the flight of the 
•* « 

Bankrote. The rapidity with which this drama was enacted struck ter¬ 
ror into all. Tiie gahiiug over the fostei-brother, the making him the 
instrument of punishment, and banishing him tor the crime, actiallike 
a spell, and appeared such a masterpiece of daring and subtilty com¬ 
bined, that no one thought himself secuio. There had been no causa 
of discontent between the Mahraja and the Dhubhae, to prompt re* 
veitge; yet did the latter, in the glare of open day, rush upon him in 
the geurden of Yrij-Yutas, and with a blow uf his scimitai end bis days. 
The regent was tiie loudest in execrating the author of the crime, whom 
he instantly seized and confined, and .soon after expelled from Huroutl 
But however well acted, this dissimulation passed not with the world; 
and, whether innocent or guilty, they lay to Zalim’s charge the plot for 
the murder of the Maliraja. The Dhabliae died in exile and contempt 
at Jeypur; and in abandoning him to his fate without provision, Zahm, 
if guilty of the deed, shewed at once his knowledge and contempt of 
mankind, Had he added another murder to the timt, and in the fury 
of an affected indiguation become the sole depository of his secret, ha 
would otfly have increased the suspicion of the wot id; but iu turning 
the culprit loose oa society to pioclaim bis paiticipatiou in the crimn, 
he neutmlized the reproach by destroying the credibility df one who 
was a lel^ounvicted assassin when he had it iu hts power ()0 check 
its oiroulatbn. In order to unravel this tortuous policy, it is nenessary 
to ktote that the Hhabbae was seduced from the league 'kf the 
perauasioii of the regent, who insinuated that the Mshrajo formed 
ftoiiB ipimioal to the safety of toe young own 
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ehfation was the true objeofi of his hostility to the person entmeted 
with the charge of the minor sovereign. Whatever troth there might 
he iu this, which might be pletiidcd in Jiistiilcation of the foul orintOi 
it was attended with the coiisequonccs he expected. Immediately after, 
the remaining member of the advorse Junta withdrew, and at the same 
time many of the nobles aban<ion<‘<l their estates and their country^ 
Ziilim evinced his contempt of their means of resistance by granting 
them free egress from the kingdom, and detenniaed to ti^rn tlieir. re¬ 
treat to account. They wont to Jeypur and to Jodpnr; but troubles pre¬ 
vailed every where; the princes could with difficulty keep the prowling 
Mahratta from their own doors, and posscbaed neither funds nor inclina¬ 
tion to enter into foreign quarrels for objects which would only increase 
thoir already supeiabuudaut difficulties. The event turned out as Zalim 
anticipated; and the princes, to whom the refugees were suitors, had 
a legitimate excuse in the representations of the regent, who described 
them as rebels to their sovereign and parties to designs hostile to his 
rule, Some died abroad, and some, sick of waudeiiug iu a foreign laud 
dependant on its bounty, solicited as a boon that “ their ashes might be 
burned with their fathers’.” In granting this roque.st, Zalim evinced 
that reliance on himself, which is tiie leading feature of his character. 
He permitted their return, but received them as traitors who had aban¬ 
doned their prince and tlieir country, and it was announced to them, os 
an act of clemency, that they were permitted to live upon a part of their 
estates; which, as they hud been voluuluiily abandoned, wero seques- 
tiated and belonged to the ciovvu. 

Such was Zalim Sing’s triumph o.ver the hist faction formed agaiusb 
his Hasumptiou of the full powera of regent of Kotah. Not only did tho 
aristocracy feel humiliated, but were subjugated by the rod of iron held 
over them; and no opportunity was ever thrown away of crushing this 
foiinblahle body, which iu those states too often exeits its peruiciouA 
influence to the luin of society. The thoughtlessness of chaiacter 80 
peculiar to Rajpoots, furnishod abundant opportunities for tb© march 
of 'an exterminating policy, and, at the same time, afforded reasemp 
vyhich justified it. 

'i'he next combination was more formidable; it was heo^ed^by Deo 
Sing of Athoon, who enjoyed an estate of sixty thousand rupees rent. 
He strongly fortifled bis oasUoi nod was joined by all the disconteniedi 
nobles* determined to get ^id of tbe .autbority w,biob ernabed thetm* 
well knew hebedtooppo witb,imdihat4lHi., 
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of the stftto tfrai iosujEBoieot. > By means of ** the hel|) of Moses” 
(suoh Is the interpretation of Moosa Mudui, his auxiliary on this occa¬ 
sion), this struggle against his authority also only served to confirm it; 
aud thoir measures recoiled ou the heads of the feudality The coudi- 
tiua of society since the dissolution of the imjioiial power was most ad- 
veise to the institutions of Bajwarra, the uusuppoited valour of whose 
nobles was no match for the luercenaiy force which their rulers could 
now always ccy^nmaud ftom those bauds, belonging to no goveininout, 
but roaming whither they listed over this vast legion, in seaich of pay 
or plunder. The “ help of Moses” was the loader of one of these associa¬ 
tions,—-a name well known m the history of th.it agitated period ; and 
he not only led a well-appointed infantry biigado, but had an eiBuieiiti 
paik attached to it, which was brought to play against Athoon. It held 
out seyeial months, the ganison meanwhile making many sallies, which 
it required the constant vigilance of Moses to repress. At length, 1 educed 
to extremity, they demanded and obtained an honourable capitulation, 
being allowed to retue unmolested whither they pleased. Sucli was 
tile termination of tins ili-org.iuizod insurrection, which involved almost 
all the feud.al chiefs of Kotaii in exile and ruin, and strengthened the re¬ 
gent, or as he would say, the state, by the escheat of the sequestrated 
pioperty. Deo Sing of Athoon, the head of tliis league, died in exile After 
several years of lamentation in a foreign soil foi the jnnum bhom, the 
* land of their birth/ the sou pleaded for pardon, though his beat t denied 
all crime, and wa.s foitunate enough to obtain his recall, and the estate of 
Bainolia, of fifteen thousand rupees rent. The inferior membeis of the 
opposition were treated with the same contemptuous clemency; they 
were admitted into Kotaii, but deprived of the power of doing mischief. 
What stronger proof of the political courage of the Regent can be ad¬ 
duced, than his shutting up such combustible materials within the 
flocial edifice, and even living amongst and with them, as if he deserved 
their friendship rather than their hatied. 

In cotnbating such associations, and thus cementing his power» 
time passed away. His marriage with one of the distant branches ol 
the royal house of Mewar, by whom he had his son and suocessov 
Madhu Sipg,igave Zalim an additional interest in the afifairs dt that 
disturbed statte, of which he never lost sight amidst the troubles which 
ipqre Wraediatel|' concerned him. The motives which, in S, 1847 
1781), made him consider for a time the iutsrests of Kotah as 
•iooaidary to those of Mewar, are related atlengthdn thA^aals of that 
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state f and the effect of this policy oo tJie prospcsity of Kotftfaj dmnedi 
of its wealth in the proaecutlon of his views, will appear on considfNN 
ing the details of his system. Referring the reader, therefore, to the Aft* 
nals of Mewar, we shall pass from S. 1847 to S. 1856(A.D. 1800), whoa 
another attempt was made by the chieftains to throw off the iron 
of tlie protector. , 

Many attempts at assassination had been tried, but his vigilance 
baffled them all; though no bold enterprise was hazarded siooe the 
failure of that (in S. 1838) which ended in the death and exile of its 
contriver, the chieftain ofAthoon, until the conspiracy of Mobsain, in 
S, 1856, just twenty years ago.f Bahadoor Sing, of MLohsain, a chieftain 
of ten thousand rupees’ annual rent, was the head of this plot, which in* 
eluded eveiy chief and family whose fortunes had been annihilated by 
the exterminating pslicy of the regent. It was conducted with admi¬ 
rable secrecy; if known at all, it was to Zalim alone, and not till on the 
eve of accomplishment. The proscription-list was long; the regent, 
his family, his friend and counsellor the Pundit Lallaji, were amongst 
the victims marked for sacriffee. The moment for execution was that 
of liis proceeding to bold his court, in open day; and the mode was by 
a coup de main whose very audacity would guararttee sxiccess. It is 
said that he was actually in progress to durbar, when the danger was 
revealed. The paega, or * select troop of horse’ belonging to his friend 
and always ai hand, was immediately called in and added to the guards 
about bis person; thus the conspirators were assailed when they deem¬ 
ed the prey rushing into the snare they had laid. The surprise was 
complete; many were slain ; some were taken, others fled. Amongst 
the latter was the head of the conspiracy, Bahadoor Sing, who gained 
the Chuinbul, and took refuge in the temple of the tutelary deity of 
the Haras at Patun. But he mistook the character of the regent when 
be supposed that either the sanctuary (jsirna) of KesJiorae, or the res¬ 
pect due to the prince in whose dominions (Booudi) it lay, could shield 
,bim from his fate, ^e was dragged forth, and expiated bis crime of 
folly with his life. 

According to the apologists of the regent, this act was one of just 
fetribution, since it was less to defend himself and his iinmediatd in¬ 
terests than those of the prince whose power and existence weta 
Ihreatened by the inanirection, which had for its object his depcaal and 

• I, p, mT ^ 
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tile eletati()ti of end of hia birothefe. The memben of the Moha-Boo's 
fiataily at this period were hia uncle Baj Sing, and hia two brothers, 
Oordhun and Oopal Sing. Since the rebellion of Athoon, these princes 
had been understrict surveillance; but after this instance of redaction, 
in <ilhich their names were implicated as having aspired to supplant 
their brother, a more rigorous seclusion was adopted; and the rest of 
their days was passed in solitary confinement. Gordhun, the elder, 
dihd about ten years after his incarceration ; the younger, Gopal, lived 
many years longer; but neither from that day quitted the walls of 
their prison, until death released them from this dreadful bondage. 
Kaka Baj Sing lived to extreme old age ; but, as he took no part iu 
these turmoils, he remained unmolested, having the range of the 
temples in the city, beyond which limits ho had no wish to stray. 

We may in this place introduce a slip fromd||» genealogical tree 
of the forfeited branch of Bishen Sing, but which, in the person of his 
grandson Ajeet, regained its rights and the gadi The fate of this 
family will serve as a specimen of the policy pursued by the regent 
towards the feudal interests of Kotah. It is appalling, when thus mar¬ 
shalled, to view the sacrifices which the maiutenance of power will 
demand in these feudal states, where individual will is law. 

The plots against the existence and authority of the Protector were 
of every description, and no less than eighteen are enumerated, which 
his never-slumbering vigilance detected and baffled. The means were 
force, open and concealed, poison, the dagger,—until at length he became 
sick of precaution. “ I could not always be on my guard,” he would say. 
But the most dangerous of all was a female conspiracy, got up iu 
tlie palace, and which discovers an amusing mixture of tragedy and 
farce, although his habitual wariness would not have saved him 
from being its victim, had he not been aided by the boldness of a 
fe igaal^c hamDlon. from a regard for the personal attractions of the 
handsome regent. He was suddenly sent for by the queen-mother of 
one of the younger princes, and while waiting in an autichanaberf 
expecting every instant “ the voice behind the curtain,*' ho found 
himself encircled by a band of Amazonian Eajpootuis, armed with 
swordandsdafger, from whom, acquainted as he was with the nerve, 
physiol and fcoral, of his country-women, he saw no hope of salvation, 
yortunately, they were determined not to be satisfied merely with hia 
death; they put him upon his trial ^ and the train of intserrogation into 
4 U the tots of his life was going on, when his prOservidg angel, in the 
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«hape of rhe chief attendant of the dowager queen, a voman of ma setji* 
line strength and courage, rushed in, and with strong dissembled anger, 
drove him forth amidst a torrent of abuse for presumiug to be found in 
such a predicament. 

While battling, and during the heat of the chose, his favoufite 
pursuit, similar attompU liave been made, but they always,recoiled op. 
the heads ot his euejnios. Yot, notwitlistauding the inuUitudo of these 
plots, which would have unsettled (ho reason of many, ho never nllotv- 
ed ablind snspiciou to add to the victims of bis policy ; and although, 
for his personal security, he was compelled to sleep in an iron cage, he 
never harboujed unueceasary alarm, that parent of crime and blood in 
all usurpations. His lynx-like eye saw at once who was likely to invade 
his authority, and these know their peril from the vigilance of a system 
Avbioh never lelaxpA^ntire self-reliance, a police such as perhaps no 
country in the wmtd could equal, estahli.shments well paid, services 
hberallv rewaided, character and talent in each depai tment of the state, 
himself kopping a strict watch over all, and trusting implicitly to none, 
with a daily personal supervision of all this complicated state-machin- 
e»7—^siich was the system which surmounted every peril, and not only 
maintainod, but increased thepowerand political rtiputation of Zalim 
Sing, amidst the storms of war, rapine, treason, and political convulsions 
of more than half a century’s duration. 


CIIAPTIiS VIII. 


Zalim rpaard(‘(f a legidaior .— Tlix political vim^on Mewar.—~Kotah 
mcrifiefd thei eto ,— IIU taranny. — Hi h superstition.—Makn a tour 
of ins dominions.—Estahhdies a permanent camp.-^Trains an army, 
yhtapts European arm^ and discipline.—Ileaises the rerenne system 
of llaronti .— The Pntel system described.—Conned of Four.—Kxfeni 
of jurisdiction .— The Polioras described .— Tbeir utility in the old 
farming system of India,—Patehnsurp their influence.-^ Ihpression 
‘ if the peasantry —PaieU circumvented, imprisoned, and fined .— 
Patef system destroyed.—Eeturn to the old system—Moral estima^ 
lion of the peasant of liajpooiana.—Modes of realizing the laud* 
revenue described .— AdvarUages and disadvantages, | 

Wl an‘ now to o\amiue the Pmteqtor in another pbint of fiow, 
as the legi.slator an<l manager of the state wlmse concerns he wa* 
thu.s determined to rule For a series of years, Kotsah was but the 
W€fe*nMre«totliechildofh^aaibitioi), e design upon Me way, whkb, 
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nng»#hed as in a vortex all tliafe oppresswn could extort from the M»^s- 
try of the people confided to his charge. From hia first i^wajntauce 
with the court of the Bana, in S. 1S27> to the year 1856, he never re¬ 
linquished the hope of extending the same measure of authority over 
that state which he exerted in his own. To the prosecution of this 
policy Harouti was sacrificed, and the cultivator lowered to the con¬ 
dition of a serf. In the year 1840, oppression was at its height; the im¬ 
poverished ryot, no longer able to pay the extra calls upon his industry, 
his cattle and the implements of his labour distrained, was reduced to 
despair. Many died from distress; some fled, but where could they find 
refuge in the chaos around them ? The greater part were compelled to 
plough for hire, with the cattle and implements once their own, the 
very fields, their freehold, which had been torn from them. From this 
system of universal impoverishment, displayed at length in unthatched 
villages and untilled lands, the Eegent was Compelled to become 
farmer-general of Kotab. 

Fortunately for his subjects, and for his own reputation, his sense 
of gratitude and friendship for the family of Inglia,—whose head, Balia 
Rao, was then a prisoner in Mewar,—involved him, in the attempt to 
obtain his release, in personal conflict with the Bana, and he was com¬ 
pelled to abandon for ever that long-cherished object of bis ambition. 

It was then he perceived he bad sacrificed the welfare of all classes to a 
phantom, and bia vigorous understanding suggested a remedy, whicl> 
was instautly adopted. *ij|t ’\ % 

TJaUl the conspiracy of M(iiPin in 1356, tlUl^gent bad resided 
in the castle, acting the part of the maire du palais q( the old French 
monarchy; but on his return from the release of Balia Bao, in S. I860' 
(A.D. 1803-4), when the successes of the British arms disturbed the com¬ 
bination of the Mahrattas, and obliged them to send forth their disunited 
bands to seek by rapine what they had lost by our conquests, thO' 
*l£eg^t perceived the impolicy of such permanent residence, and de-^ 
termined fo come nearer to the point of danger. He had a double mo* 
tive, each of itself sufficiently powerful to justify the change: the first 
was a revision of the revenue system; the other, to seek a nmre centiial 
position^foit a disposable camp, which he might move to Smy pmnt 
t3«feateaed4)y these predatory bodies. Though these were doubtless 
the*real incentives to the project, according to those Wfio to have 
^ Ifcnown the woretimpulsenf jiis mind, the change c»rtle on 

file Ohumbnl to the teate^ field proceeded &om nocause 
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than an ominous owh telling hia tale to the moon from the pinnacle of 
hiH mansion. A meedng of tho astrologers, and those irorsed in prodi¬ 
gies, was convened, and it was decided that it would be tempting Aon- 
har (fate) to abide longer in that dwelling. If this were the true motivO> 
Zalim Sing’s mind only shared the grovelling superstition of tho most 
illustrious and moat courageous of his nation, to whom there was no 
presago more appalling than agooffoo on the house-top. But, in all like¬ 
lihood, this was a political owl conjured up for the occasion; one seen 
only in the mind's eye of the Regent, and serving to cloak his plans. 

Tile soothsayers having in duo form desecrated the dwelling of tho 
Protector, he commenced a perambulation and survey of the loug-neg- 
lected territory, within which he deteriniuod henceforth to limit his 
ambition. Ho then saw, and perhaps felt foi, the misorius his mistaken 
policy had occasioned; but tho moral evil was consummated ; ho had 
rained tho fortunes of one-third of the agriculturists, and the rest were 
depressed and heart-broken. Tho deficiency in hia revenues spoke a 
truth no longer to be misinterpreted; for his credit was so low in the 
mercantile world at this period, that his word and his bond were in 
equal dlseatcem. Hitherto ho had shut his ears against complaint; 
but funds were necessary to forward his views, and all pleas of inability 
were mot by confiscation. It was evident that this evil, if not checked, 
must ultimately denude the state of the means of defence, and tho fer¬ 
tility of his genius presented various modes of remedy. He began by 
fixing upon a spe^ear the strong J||pj;rcss of Ougrown, for a permanent 
camp, whore he conftlued to residil^th merely a shed over his tout; 
and although the officers and men of rank had also thrown up sheds, 
ho would admit of nothing more. All tho despatches and newspapers 
were dated ‘ from tho Chaoni,’ or camp. 

The situation selected was most judicions, being nearly equi-dis- 
tant from the two principal entrances to Harouti from tho south, and 
touching the most insubordinate part of tho Bhil population; while h’e 
was close to tho strong castles of SUirgurh and Gagrown) which he 
strengthened with the utmost care, making the latter the depdt of hia 
treasures and his arsenal. He formed an army; adopted the European 
arms and discipline; appointed officers with the title of captqin to his 
battalions, which had a regular nomenclature, and his ‘royals’ (&aj 
pultun) have done as gallant service os any that ever boro the name. 
These were ready at a moment’s warning to move to any point, against' 
any foe. Moreover, by this change, he was extricated from many per- 
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Up to this potiodof hia having boon ipmen^ ia Hie tircmlNr 
iedaeaof poUtiea) intrigue, the Protector hayd so better knowilejdge of 
riie sjFstems of revenue and landed economy than other cbieft 

taifia; and he followed the immemorial usage termed kaho and duftwei 
or rent in kipd by weight or measure, in proportion to Uie value of tlii9 
soil or of the product. The regent soon found the disadvantages of tbi9 
system, which afforded opportunity for oppression on the part of thd 
collectors, and fraud on that of the tenant, both detrimental to the[ 
government, and serving only to enrich ^at vulture, the Fateh When 
this rapacious, yet indispensable medium between the peasant and ruler« 
leagued with the collectors—and there was no control to exaction beyond 
the conscience of this constituted attorney of each township, either for 
the assessment or collection—and when, as we have so often stated, the 
regent cared not for the means so that the supplies were abundant, 
nothing but ruin could ensue to the ryot. 

Having made himself master of the complicated details of the 
hntlaie, and sifted every act of chicanery by the most inquisitorial pro¬ 
cess, he convoked all the Patels of the country, and took their depo¬ 
sitions as to the extent of each their modes of collection, their 

credit, character, and individual means; and being thus enabled to 
form a rough computation of the size and revenues of each, he recom- 
meueed his tour, made a ehakbundi, or measurement of the lands of each; 
township, and classified them, accdfdLng to soil and fertility, as pemah 
or irrigated; gorma, of good soil, but dependant on the heavens; and 
mormi, including pasturage and mountain-tracts. He then, having 
formed an average from the accounts of mai»y years, instituted a fixed 
money-rent, and declared that the buttade system, or that of payment 
in kind, was at an end. But even in this he shewed severity; for he 
r^uced tbo Jureeb, or standard measure, by a third, and added a fourth 
to his averages. Doubtless he argued that the profit which the Patels 
looked forward to would admit of this increase, and determined that his 
vigilance should be more than a match for their ingenuity. 

Having thus adjusted the rents of the fisc, the dues of the Patel 
v^ere fixiKl ^t one and a half annas per beegha on all the hui^ consti¬ 
tuting a paffeli'i and as his personal lands were on a favoured hioiing and 
paid a much smaller ratf^Hiaii.the ryot’s, he was led to undotatand that 
any exaction beyond what was ahHmrized would subjeict him to confis¬ 
cation. Thus the dues on collcetion would realise to thei^atol horn dva 
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to fifteen thousand rupees annually. The anxiety of these men to he 
reinstated in their tros^ was evinced by the immense offers they made, 
often, twenty, and even fifty thousand rupees. At one stroke he put 
ten lakhs, or £100,000 storling, into his exhausted treasury, by the 
amount of nttsseremai, or fines of relief on their re>indaction into office. 
Tho ryot hoped for better days ; for notwithstanding tbo, assessment 
was heavyi he saw the limit of exaction, and that the door was closed 
to all subordinate oppression. Besides the spur of hope, he had that of 
fear, to quicken his exertions; for with the promulgation of the edict 
substituting money-rent for hufiaif, tho ryot was given to understand 
that' no account of the seasons' would alter or lessen the established 
dues of the state and that uncultivated lauds would be made over by 
the Patel to those who would cultivate thorn; or if none would take 
them, they would be incorporated with the Mas or personal farms of 
the regent. In all oases, the Patels were declared responsible for de¬ 
ficiencies of revenue. 

Hitherto this body of men had an incontive, if not a license, to 

plunder, being subject to an annual or triennial tax termed patel-hur- 

rar. This was annulled; and it was added, that if they fulfilled their 

contract with the state without oppressing the subject, they should ho 

protected and honoured. Thus these Patels, the elected representatives 

of tho village and the shields of tho ryot, beoamo the direct officers of 

the crown. It was the regent’s interest to conciliate a body of men, on 

whose exertions tho prosperity of tllb state mainly depended; and they 

gladly and unanimously entered into his views. Golden bracelets and 

turbans, the signs of inauguration, were given, with a “ grant of office,” 

to each Patel, and they departed to their several trusts, 

A few reflections obtrude themselves on the contemplation of such 

a picture. It will hardly fail to strike the reader, how perfect are the 

elements for the formation of a representative government in tbpHe 

% 

regions; for every state of Rajwarra is similarly constituted; eof 
ww disee omms. The l^tcls would only require to bo joined by the 
representatives of the commercial body, and those are already formed^ 
of Rajpoot blood, deficient neither in nerve nor political sagacity, com- 
paied with any class on earth; often composing the ministry**ordmading 
the armies in battle. It is needless to push tho parallel farther; bqt if 
it ib the desite of Britain to promote this system in the east, to en¬ 
throne liberty on the ruins of bondage, and csdl forth the energies of a 
grand national pmofmi, the materials are ample without the risk 
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of innovation beyond the mere oxtont of members. We should bavo 
the aristocratic Thakoors (the Bajpoot barons), the men of wealth, and 
the representatives of agriculture, to settle the limits and maiutiain the 
principles of their ancient patriarchal system. A rode of criminal and 
ci^l law, perfectly adequate, could be compiled from their sacred 
books, their records on stone, or traditional customs, and sufficient 
might bo deducted from the revenues of the state to maiutain munici¬ 
pal forces, which could unite if public safety were endangered, while 
the equestrian order would furnish all state parade, and act as a move- 
able army. 

But to return to our subject. Out of this numerous body of Patels, 
Zalim selected four of the most intelligent and experienced, of whom 
he formed a council attached to the Presence. At first their duties 
were confined to matters of revenue; soon those of police were super- 
added) and at length no matter of internal regulation was transacted 
without their advice. In all cases of doubtful decision, they wore the 
court of appeal from provincial punchaets, and even from those of the 
cities and the capital itself. Thus they performed the three-fold duties 
of a board of revenue, of justice, and of police, and perhaps through¬ 
out the world, there never was a police like that of Zalim Sing : there 
was not one Fotiche, but four; and a net of espionnage was spread 
over the country, out of whose meshes nothing could escape. 

Such was the patel system of Kotab. A system so rigid bad its 
alloy ofevil; the veil of secrecy, so essential to commercial pursuits, 
was rudely drawn aside; every transaction was exposed to the r(>gent, 
and no man felt safe from the inquisitorial visits of the spies of this 
council. A lucky speculation was immediately reported, and the regent 
hastened to share in the success of the speculator. Alarm and di&gust 
were the consequence; the spirit of trade was damped ; none were as- 
svrpfj^fthejust returns of their industry; but there was no security 
olsowhoro, ^nd at Kotah only the protector dared to injure them. 

The council of Venice was not more arbitrary than the patel 
board of Kotah; even the ministers saw the sword suspended over 
their heads, while they were hated as much as feared by dl but tlid 
individual recogniised their utility. 

|t woul(f be imagined that, with a council so vigilant the regent 
would feci perfectly secure. Not so: he had spies over them. In short, 
to use the phrase of one of his ministers,—a man of acute perception 
and powerful uadoretan^li&g) when talking of the vigour of bis meutal 
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visiou,- wboD his physical Ofgaiis had failed,;>a«* pid, «Kf» mod folm, 
which we will not translate. 

The Patol, now the virtual master of the peasantry, was aware 
that hue and confiscation would follow the discovery of direct oppres* 
siuu of tlie ryots; but there were many indirect modes by which* be 
conld attain his object, and he took the most secure, tho medium of 
thoir uccessitica Hitherto, the impoverished husbandman had his 
wants supplied by the Bo/iora, the sanctioned usurer of each village; 
wow, the privileged Patol usurped his functions, and bound him by a 
tlouble chain to his purposes. But we must explain the functions of 
the Bohora, in order to show the extent of subordination in which the 
ryot was placed 

Tho Bohora of Bajpootana is the Metayer of tho ancient system 
ol France. He furnishes the cultivator with whatever he requires for 
his pursuits, whether cattle, implements, or seed; and supports him 
and his family throughout the season until the crop is ready for the 
oickle, when a settlement of accounts takes place. This is done in two 
ways; cither by a cash payment, with stipulated interest according to 
the risk previously agreed upon; or, more commonly, by a specified 
share of the crop, in which the Bohora takes tho risk of bad seasons 
with the bnsbanJinau. The utility of such a person under an oppres¬ 
sive goverumcJit, where the lyot can store up nothing for the future, 
may readily be conceived; be is, in fact, indispensable. Mutual honesty 
isreepured, lorextoitiononthepartof the Bohora would lose him 
his clients, and dishunesiy on that of the peasant would deprive him 
of his only resource against the sequestration of his patrimony. Ac¬ 
cordingly, this monied middleman enjoyed great consideration, being 
legaidod as the patron of the husbandman. Every peasant had his 
particular Bohora, and not unfrequently from the adjacent village in 
preference to his own. ^ 

Such was the state of things when the old system of lat^ta bhtUlaie 
^^a» commuted for heegoii, a specific money-rent apportioned to the area 
of the land. Tho Patel, now tied down to the simple duties of collec¬ 
tion, could touch nothing but bis dues, unless be leagued with or over- 
turned tho Bohora; and in either case there was rilk firom tho 
lynx-eyed scrutiny of the 3<}gent. They, accordingly, odopfied the mid¬ 
dle course of alarming bis cuj^dity, which the following expediont 
cfibcLcd. When the crop was ripe, the peasant would demand permis- 
iuon tP cut it. *' Pay rent fiist,” was the reply. The Bohora was ap- 
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{ilied tot but his fears had been avakencdbyaoautioQ ootto lend 
money to one on whom the gororament had claims. There was no alter¬ 
native bat to mortg^e to the harpy Patel a portion of the produce of 
his 6olds. This was the precise point at which he aimed; he took tho 
erdp at his own valuation, and gave his receipt that the dues of govern¬ 
ment were, satisfied; demanding a certificate to tho effect " that 
having no funds forthcoming when tho rent was required, and being un¬ 
able to raise it, tho mortgager voluntarily assigned, at a fair vahiation, 
a share of tho produce.” In this manner did the Patels hoard immonao 
quantities of grain, and as Kotah became tho granary of llajpootana, 
they accumulated great wealth, while the peasant, never able to reckon 
on tho fruits of his industry, was depressed and impoverished. The 
Regent could not long bo kept in ignorance of these extortions; but 
tho treasury overflowed, and he did not sufficiently heed tho miseries 
occasioned by a system which added fresh lands by sequestration to 
the home farms, now the object of his especial solicitude. 

Matters proceeded thus until the year 18G7 (A.D. 1811), when, 
like a clap of thunder, mandates of arrest were issued, and every Pulol 
in Kotah was placed in fetters, and his property under tho seal of the 
state; the ill-gotten wealth, as usual, flowing into tho exchequer of the 
Protector. Few escaped heavy fines; one only was enabled ultogcthci 
to evade the vigilance of the police, and he hod wisely remitted his 
wealth, to the amount of seven lakhs, or £70,000, to a foreign country; 
andfromthisindividualcase, a judgment may be formed of the prey 
these cormorants were compelled to disgorge. 

It is to be inferred that the Regent must have well weighed tho 
present good against the evil he incurred, in destroying in one moment 
tho credit and efficacy of such an engine of power as tho paicli system 
be had established. Tho Council of Four maintained their post, not¬ 
withstanding the humiliated condition of their compeers; though 
their influence could not fail to be weakened by the discredit attached 
to the body. The system Zalim had so artfully introduced being thuji 
entirely disorganized, he was induced to push still further the resources 
of his energetic mind, by the extension of his personal farms. In de¬ 
scribing Iheformarion and management of these, we shall better por¬ 
tray the character of the Regent than by tho most laboured summary : 
the acts will point the mail. 

Before, however, wo enter upon this singular part of his history, it 
is ueoessory to develop the ancieut agricultural system «f Harouti, to 
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trtiich he returned whert the pat^H was broken up. In the eJtocufcion of 
this design, we must speak both of the soil and the oocupautSi whose 
moral eatiioatiou ia the minds of their rulers must materially indueaco 
their legislative conduct. 

The ryot of India, like the progenitor of all tillers of the earth, 
bears the brand of vengeance on his forehead; for as Cain was cursed 
by the Almighty, so were the cultivators of India by Eamachuud, os 
a class whom no lenity could render honest or contented. When the 
hero of Ayodia left his kingdom for Lanka, he enjoined his minister to 
foster the ryots, that he might hear no corapUiuts on his return. Aware 
of the fruitlessness of the attempt, yet determined to guard against all 
just cause of complaint, the minister reversed the mauna, or grain 
measure, taking the share of the crown from the smaller end, exactly 
one half of what was sanctioned by immemorial usage. When Rama 
returned, the cultivators assembled in bodies at each stage of his jour* 
ney, and complained of the innovations of the minister. “ What had ho 
done ?” ‘‘Reversed the mauna.” The monarch dismissed them with his 
curse, as “ a race whom no favour could edneiiiate, and who belonged 
to no onea phrase which to this hour ia proverbial, ‘ r^ot kessi ca 
nuliyn hyn; and the sentence is confirmed by the historians of Alex¬ 
ander, who tell us that they lived unmolested amidst all intestine 
wans; that “ they only till the ground and pay tribute to the king/* 
enjoying an amnesty from danger when the common wealth sufifered, 
which must tend to engender a love of soil more than patriotism. It 
would appear os if the Regent of Kotah had availed himself of the 
anathema of Rama in his estimation of the moral virtues of his sub¬ 
jects, who were Helots in condition if not in name. 

We proceed to the modes of realizing the dues of the state, in 
which the character and condition of the peasant will bo further de¬ 
veloped. There are four modes of levying the land-tax, three of which 
are common throughout Rajwarra; the fourth is more peculiar ^to 
jlaroutiand Mewar. The first and most ancient is that of hutlaie, 
or ‘ payment in kind,’ practised before metallic currency was invented. 
The system of huttai$ extends, however, only to corn ; for sugar-cane, 
cotton, homp, poppy, al, kosooraba, ginger, turmeric, and olheit dyes and 
drugs, and all garden stuffs, pay a rent in money. This r%nt was arbi¬ 
trary aud vaiiablo, according to the necessities or justice of thornier. 
In both countries five to ten rupees per beegha are demanded for sugar¬ 
cane ; throe to Avo lor cotton, poppy, hemp, and oil-plant; and two to 
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fe)ir fcho rest But when heAvea waa bounteous, uVaHibe aiici oppros- 
aion rose in their demands, and seventy rupees per beegha wore exacted 
forlbhe sugar-cane, thus paralysing the industry of the cultilrator, and 
rendering abortive the beoeficeuce of the Almighty. 

or‘division in kind,' varies with the seasons andtheif 
products; ^ 

lat. The Mrta^u, or'summer hat vest,* when wheat, barley, and a 
variety of pulses, as gram, moth, raoong, til, are raised. Tho share of the 
state in these varies with the fertility of the soil, from ono-fourth, one- 
third, and two-fifths, to one-half—the extreme fractions being the 
maximum and minimum; thvtse of one-third and two-fifths are the most 
universally admitted as the share of the crown. But besides this, there 
are duos to the artificers and mechanics, whose labour to tho village is 
compensated by a share of the harvest horn each cultivator; which 
allowauccs reduce the portion of the latter to one-half of the gross 
produce of his industry, which if he realize, he is contented and thrives. 

The second harvest is tho sialoo, or ‘ autttjnnal,’ and consists of 
mvkhi or ftoota, (Indian corn,) of joar, bajri, the two chief kinds of maize, 
and til or sesamura, with other small seeds, such as kangni* with many 
of tlie pulses. Of all these, one-half is exacted by the state. 

Such is the system of buttaie ; let us describe that of kooni f Koont 
is the conjectural estimate of the quantity of the standing crop on a 
measured surface, by the officers of the government in conjunction with 
the proprietors, when the share of the state is converted into cash at the 
average rate of the day, and the peasant is debited the amount So 
exactly can those habitually exercised in this method estimate tho 
quantity of grain produced on a given surface, that they seldom err 
beyond one-twentieth part of the crop. Should, however, tho cultivator 
deem his crop over-estimated, he has the power to cut and weigh it; 
and this is termed latha. 

third is a tax in money, according to admeasurement of the 
field, assessed previously to cultivation. 

The fourth is a mixed tax, of both money and produce. • 

Neither of these modes is free from objection. That of komt, or 
conjectural astiinate of the standing crop, is, however, liable to much 

HPaniem} pmiuood abundantly in the v.illey of the Rhine, as well as 

there eali«d VM forn ; uonbtless the mai/ts would alike gfrow w pertoction. 
f It would be mote correct to say that iuttate or ‘ payment in kind,’ ta divided into 
two branches, vie. and ZatAa; the first being a {Kution ot the sUndiDg crop by 

tiosjectunil estimate; the other by actual mcasuie, after reaping and thrashing. 
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gre&ter Abuse than laiAa, or moasuroment of tho graip. lo tj^e Ursi oas^ 
it is well known that by a bribe to the officer, he will ioont a field at ten 
maunds, which may realise twice the quantity; for the chief guarantees 
to honesty are fear of detection, and instinctive morality j feeble safe- 
guards, even in more civilized states than Bajwarra. If he be so closely 
watched that he must make a fair ioont, or estimate, he will still find 
means to extort money .from the ryot, one of which is, by procrastinating 
the estimate when the ear is ripe, and when every day’s delay is a certain 
loss. In short, a celebrated superintendent of a district, of great credit 
both for zeal and honesty, confessed, “ we are like tailors; we can cheat 
you to your face, and you cannot perceive it." The ryot prefers the 
hfont; the process is soon over, and he has done with the government; 
but in lalha, the means are varied to perplex and cheat it ; beginning 
with the reaping, when, with a liberal hand, they leave something for 
the gleaner; then, a tithe for the koorpi, or' sickle j”’ then, the thrash¬ 
ing. ; and though they muzzle the ox who treads out the com, they 
do hot their own mouths, or those of their family. Again, if not con¬ 
vertible into coin, they are debited and allowed to store it up, and “the 
rata are sure to get into the pits.” In both cases, the shanahs, or vil¬ 
lage-watchmen, are appointed to watch the crops, as soon as the ear be¬ 
gins to fill; yet all is insufficient to check the system of pillage ; for the 
ryot and his family begin to feed upon the heads of Indian com and 
maize the moment they afford the least noiirisbment. The thanah, 
receiving his emoluments from the husbandman as well as from the 
crown, inclines more to his fellow-citizen ; and it is asserted that om- 
fotirth of the crop, and even a third, is frequently made away witih 
before the share of the government can be fixed. 

Yet the system of latha was pursued by the Regent before he com¬ 
menced that of which has no slight analogy to the permanent 
system of Bengal,* and was attended with similar results,—distress, 
confiscation, and sale, to the utter exclusion of the hereditary 
the very corner-stone of Hindu society, J 

'7 

* The patel of Harouti, like the zemindar of Bengal, was answerable for the i8« 
▼ennes ; tho one, however, was hereditary only daring pleasure ; the other perpettUkUy 
BO. The extent of their authoriries was equal. 
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Farming $yat$m of Zalim Sing.—Extent to which it has hem eat^ied.-^ 
iLti prosperity fallacious and transitory.—Details of the system.-^ 
Sml of Kotah.—The regmt introduces foreign ploughs.—Aria 
cultivated.—Ffet produce. — Valm.—Grain pits.—Prices in pUntg 
and famine.—Zalim sells in one year grain to the amount of’a 
million sterling. — Monopoly. — The tithe, or new tax on exported 
grain. —2V/gjugati, or tax-gatherer.—Impolicy of this tax.—Grose 
revenue of Kotah.—Opium monopoly,—Tax on widows.—-On the 
mendicant. — Gourd-tax.-^Broom-tax.—The regmt detested hy the 
Ifards.—Province of Kotah at this period, and at assumption of 
the government, contrasted.-^ Question as to the moral result of his 
improvemmls. 

Let us proceed with the most promiuent feature of the Regent’s 
internat ddmiuistration—his farming monopoly—to.which he is mainly 
indebted for the reputation he enjoys throughout Rajpootana. The 
superficial observer, who can with difficulty find, a path through the 
corn-fields which cover the fiice of Harouti, will dwell with rapture 
upon the effects of a system in which he discovers nothing but energy 
and efficiency: he cannot trace the remote causes of this deceptive 
prosperity, which originated in moral and political injustice. It was 
because his own tyranny had produced unploughed fields and deserted 
villages, starving husbandmen and a diminishing population; it was 
with the distrained implements and cattle of his subjects, and in order 
to prevent the injurious effects of so much waste land upon the revenue, 
that Zalim commenced a system which has made him farmer-general 
of Harouti; and he has carried it to an astonisiiing extenh There is nob 
a nook or a patch in Harouti, where grain can be produced, which his 
ploughs do not visit. Forests have disappeared; even the barren rocks 
b^y^^^een covered with exotic soil, and the mountain’s side, inaccessible 
to the plouihV'is turned up with a spud, and conipelled to yield a crop, 
In S. 1840 (A.D, 1784), Zalim possessed only two or three hun¬ 
dred ploughs, which in a few years increased to eight hundred. At tha 
eommencemeut of what they term the new era {nya sanwat) ip bisr' 
tory of Ism^d property of Kotah, the introduction of the puicli^sys- 
tem, the uanfber was doubled ;and at the present time* no less than 
four thousand ploughs, of double yoke, employing mfeen thtmsdnd oxen, 
Ate used In the farming system of this extraordinary man j to which may 

' I'l' ' ... ... " - ■ ' ‘ . - . . I' M I I . . I 

* Ibiii ww drawn Bp in 18ao»ai. . * . ; 
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bo added one tbousaod more ploughs aud four thousand oxen employed 
on the estates of the prince^ and the diderent members of his family. 

This is the secret of the Baj Bana's power and reputation; and to 
the wealth extracted from her soil, Kotah owes her preservation from 
the ruin which befel the states around her during the oovul8iouaof*the 
last half century, when one after another sauk into decay. But although 
sagacity marks the plan, and unexampled energy superintends its 
details, we must, on o^^aminiug the foundations of the system either 
morally or politically, pronounce its edects a mere paroxysm of pros¬ 
perity, arising from stimulating causes which present no guarantee of 
permaucuce. Despotism has wrought this magic cdect: there is uot one, 
from the noble to the peasant, who has not felt, and who does uot still 
fed, its presence. When the arm of the octagenariau Protector shall be 
withdrawn, and the authority transferred to his sou, who possesses 
none of the father’s ouergies, then will the impolicy of the system be¬ 
come apparent. It was from the sequestrated estates of the valiant 
Jlara ciiieftain, and that griuding oppression which thinned Harouti 
of its agricultural population, aud left the lauds waste, that the Regent 
found scope for his genius. The fields, wh ich had descended from father 
to son through the lapse of ages, the unalienable light of the peasant, 
were seized, iu spite of law, custom, or tradition, on every defalcation; 
and it is even alHrmed that he sought pre te^ts to obtain such lauds as 
from their coutigulty or fertility he coveted, aud that hundreds were 
thus depriv ed of tUcic inheritance. Id vaiu we look for the peaceful 
hamlets which ouce studded Uarouti: we disceru instead the oris, or 
farm-house of the Rogeut, which would be beautiful were it not erect¬ 
ed on the property of the subject; but when we enquiie the ratio which 
the cultivators bear to the cultivation, aud the means of enjoyment ibis 
aitificial system baa left them, and find that the ouce iudepeudent pro¬ 
prietor, who claimed a sacred right of inheritance,^ now ploughs like a 
bcif the fields formerly his own, all our perceptions of moral ju3f^ 
shocked. ** 

—4-- —-- , — —. i„i., ■ - . . .. ... . . . —.. .. 

• TUiuu{rhout tL< I Boondi territory, where no regent has innovated on the cstab- 
li'ihftl laws of mbcntance, by far the greater part ot the land is the absolute property 
ot the eiiltivaling who can sell or mortgage it. Theto is a eurioas tradition that 
this nghl was obtained by one of the anrient princes making a genfral sale of the 
crown land, rdserving only the tax. In Boondi, if a ryot becomes «nabld| irom pecn- 
ximry wonts oi otherwiiKe, to cultivate his lands, he lots them ; aud costoia has established 
/«•#» per 01 irrigated land, aud twomnajs for gnrwa, Viat dependauhon the 
hi's vons, 01 a share of the produce a similar proportion, as his light. If in eidle, from 
what«iv«f ca'.se. he can assign this share to trostccs; and, the more strongly to mark hJs 
inalteuablo nght in such a calc, the trastees reserve on his aoconnt tmt on 
rnry vittvnii flj jirodHcf, which is emphatically termed baputa ea bkom," the 
*• at thu patcxuuiual soU," 
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The bve of country and the paasion for possessing lau>d are strong 
throughout Eajpootana: while there is a hope of existence^ the cultivator 
oUugs to the * bapota,’ and in Horouti this amor patria is so invinci¬ 
ble, that, to use their homely phrase, he would rather fill hispatV iu 
slavery there, than live in luxury abroad.” But where oould they fly 
to escape oppression ? All around was desolation; armies perambulat¬ 
ed the country, with rapid strides, iu each other’s train, '* one to another 
still succeeding.” To this evil Kotah was comparatively a stranger; the 
Protector was the only plunderer within his domains. Indeed, the 
iihabituiits of the surrounding states, from the year 1865, when rapine 
was at its height, flocked into Kotah, and filled up the chasm which 
oppression had produced iu the population. But with tho banishment 
of predatory war, and the return of industry to its own field of exertion, 
this^anaoea for the wounds which the ruler has inflicted will disap¬ 
pear*; and although the vast resources of the Regent’s mind may chock 
the appearance of decay, while his faculties survive to superintend this 
vast and complicated system, it must ultimately, from the want of a 
principle of permanence, fall into rapid disorganization. We proceed 
to the details of the systeui, which will afford fresh proofs of tho talent, 
industry, and vigilance of this singular character. 

The soil of Kotah is a rich tenacious mould, resembling tlie best 
parts of lowor Mahva. The single plough is unequal to breakiiig it up, 
and the Regent has introduced tho plough of double yoke from the 
Concau. His cattle are of the first quality, and equally fit for the park 
or the plough. He purchases at all the adjacent fairs, chiefly iu his own 
dominions, and at the annual meJa (fair) of bis favourite city Jhalra- 
J[*atHn, lie has tried those of Marwar and of the desert, famed for a 
suporior race of cuttle; but he found that the transition from their 
sandy regions to the deep loam of Haroiiti soon disabled them. 

Each plough or team is equal to the culture of one hundred bee- 
gluis* consequently 4,000 ploughs will cultivate 400.000 during each 
harvest, and for both 800,000, nearly 300,000 English acres. The ^oiC 
is deemed poor which does not yield seven to ten mauuds* of wheat 
per beegha, and five to seven of millet and Indian corn. But to take a 
very lu^v Estimate, and allowing for bad seasons, we may assume four 

t ^uuds pdt beegha as the average produce, (though double would not 
) deemed an exaggerated average): this will give 3,200^000 maunda 
of both productsi wheat and millet, and the proportion of the former 
*Amaun(l is seventy-live pounds. 
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to iha latter is as three to two. Let us estimate the value of this. Xu 
seasons of abuudauoe, twelve rupees per 7naMn^* in equal quantities of 
both grains> is the average; at this time (July 1820), notwithstauding 
the preceding season has been a failure throughout Bajwarra, (though 
there was a prospect of an excellent one), and grain a dead weighf, 
eighteen rupees per manni is the current price, and may bqquoted as 
the average standard of Harouti: above is approximating to dearness, 
and below to the reverse. But if we take the average of the year of 
acUial plenty, or txoehe rupoesf per rmuni of equal quantities of wheat 
and jour, or one rupee per maund, the result is thirty-two lakh^ Ik 
rupees annual income. 

Let us endeavour to calculate how much of this becomes net pro¬ 
duce towaids the expenses of the government, and it will be scon that 
the charges arc about one-third gross amount. 

Expenses. 


listablishmcnts— viz. feeding cattle and^ 
servants, tear and wetu* of gear, and clear- ( 
iiig the holds—ouo-eighth of the gross C 


amount^: or. 


Seed. 


Jh'pluciug 4,000 oxen annually, at 20s 
ExUas. 


4,00,000 


0,00.000 

80,000 

20,000 


11,00,000 


We do not presume to give this, or even the gross amount, as 
more than an iipproxiination to the truth; but the Regent himself 
hosmontioued that in one year the casualties in oxen amounted to live 
thousand! We have allowed one-fourth, for an ox will work well 
seven years, if taken oaro of. Thus, on the lowest scale, supposing the 
necessities of the government re(]uired the grain to be sold in the yoM 
it was raised, twenty lakhs will be the net profit of the Regent’s 
But he has abundant resources without being forced into tljj^o iparkot 
before the favourable moment; until when, the produce is hoarded 


* drain Miawre aj Sajpootana .— 

75 pdundy = 1 Bccr. 

43 eem as 1 maund, 

12 tnauudsss 1 Tnauiii, 
too maunis =» 1 mauaasa, 

t H doefi de>weiid as low ns eight rtijiCM per mauni £or wheat and-barley, and lour 
tor the milloU. ni seasous ot cxueBSive abundance. 

1 Jt is not uncommon in Kajwarra, when the means of individuals preyent them from 
onluvatinf'lheirowu lands, to hue out the whole with men and implements; for the 
nsc of which niU'itghtli oi theprodneo is the establisbod consideration. We have ap¬ 
plied this ia the rough ostiamte of the oxpousoa o£ the Eegeat’s latinisg ejsttm. 
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up in sut>terraneaa granaries. Erery thing in these t^lens is simplei 
yet efficient: we will describe the grain^pits.. 

These pits er trenches are fixed on elevated dry spots,; their size 
being according to the nature of the soil. All the preparation they 
dlhdergo is the incineration of certain vegetable substances, and lining 
the sides a^d bottom with wheat or barley stubble. The grain is then 
deposited in the pit, covered over with straw, and a terrace of earth, 
about eighteen inches in height, and projecting in front beyond the 
orifice of the pit, is raised over it. This is secured with a coating of 
clay and cow-dung, which resists even the monsoon, and is renewed as 
the torrents injure it. Thus the grain may remain for years without 
injury, while the heat which is extricated checks germination, an<| 
deters rats and white ants. Thus the Regent has seldotn loss than fifty 
lakhs of maunds in various parts of the country, and it is on emergen¬ 
cies,'bt in bad seasons, that these stores see the light; when, instead 
of twelve rupees, the mauni runs as high as forty, or the famine price 
of sixty. Then these pits are mines of gold; the Regent having fre¬ 
quently sold in one year sixty lakhs of maunds. In S. 1860, (or A.D. 
"ISOli),during the Mahratta war, when Holcar was in the Bhurtpur state, 
and predatory armies were moving in every direction, and when fa¬ 
mine and war conjoined to disolate the country, Kotah fed the whole 
population of Rajwarra, and supplied all these roving hordes. In that 
season, grain being fifty-five rupees per mauni, he sold to the enormous 
amount of one erore of rupees, or a million sterling ! 

Reputable merchants of the Mahajin tribe refrain from speculating 
in grain, from the most liberal feelings, esteeming it dherm nuhgn, 
hyn, ‘a want of charity.’ The humane Jain merchant says, “to hoard 
up grain, for the purpose of taking advantage of human misery, m^y 
bring riches, but never profit.” * 

, According to the only accessible documents, the whole crown- 
revenue of^Kotah from the tax in kind, amounted, under bad manage^ 
ment, to twenty-five lakhs of rupees. This is all the Regent admits be 
^ooUecta from (to use his own phrase) his handful {puchewara) of 8(^1: 
ofcourse he does not include his own farming system, but only tne 
amount yralbed from tbe cultivator. He confesses that two-thtrds oif 
. the superfi(!ial area ofKotd.h were waste ;bab that this is upvi reverse, 
there being two-thirds cultivated, and only one-third waste^ And this 
ccimprises, mountain, forest, common, 
i ,1a S. X866 (AD, 1809), as if industry wete nofe^tiady sufficiently 
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ahactiiled, the Begeat established a new tax on all jDorii exported from 
his domiuious. lb was termed ltd*Jio, and amonnted to b rupee ahd a 
half per mauni. This tax—not less unjust in origin than vexatious in 
operation-worse than even the infamous gahelte, or the dvoU <fd«* 
haine of France—was another fruit of monopoly. It was at first 
confined to the grower, though of course it fell indirectly qe the con¬ 
sumer; But the Jagatiy or chief collector of the customs, a man after the 
Begent*s own heart, was so pleased with its efficiency on the very first 
trial, that he advised his master to push it farther, and it was accord¬ 
ingly levied as well on the farmer as the purchaser. An item of tea 
lakhs was at once added to the budget; and as if this were insufficient 
to stop all competition between the regent-farmer-general and his sub* 
jects, three, four, nay eveu five lutlios, have been levied from the samo 
grain before it was retailed for consumption. Kolah exhibited the 
picture of a people, if not absolutely starving, yet living in penury in the 
midst of plenty. Neither the lauds of his chiefs nor those of his ministers 
were exempt from the operation of this tax, and all were at the mercy of 
the Jagati, from whose arbitrary will there was no appeal. It had reached 
the very height of oppression about the period of the alliance with the 
Brifish government This collector had become a part of his system ; 
and if the Regent required a few lakhs of ready money, Jo hookum, 
‘your commands,’was the reply. A list was made out of 'arrears of 
htt’ho* and friend and fpe, minister, banker,^ trader, and farmer, had a 
circular. Bemoostrance was not only vain but dangerous : even his 
ancient friend, the Pundit Belial, had twenty-five thousand rupees to 
pay in one of these schedules ; the homme d’afaires of one of his confi¬ 
dential chiefs, five thousand; his own foreign minister a share, and 
many bankers of the town, four thousand, five thousand, and ten thou¬ 
sand each. The term lut’ho was an abuse of language for a forced con* 
tribution: in fact the obnoxious and well-known dind of Balwj^rvA- 
It alienated the minds of all men, and nearly occasioned th| Begent’A 
riSlu ; for scarcely was their individual sympathy expressed, when the 
Bara princes conspired to emancipate themselves from his intermina-^^ 
,ble and galling protection. 

When tbo English government came in contact with jkajevarra, it 
Was aprimarj principle of the universal protective alUance*’to proe|Kim 
that ^ was for the benefit of the governed, as well as the goverrtbl^ 
sifice it availed little to destroy the wolves without, if they 
Signed the lien within. But there are and must be abetti^ 
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tencie?!, even in the policy o£ western legislators, whefS one set of 
principles is applied to all Zalim soon discovered that the fashion of 
the day was to * foster the ryot’ The odious character 

of the tax was diminished, and an edict limited its operation to the 
fattner, the seller, and the purchaser ; and so anxious was he to conceal 
this weapon of oppression, that the very name of lut'ho was abolished, 
and sowas hasU, or * extraordinaries/ substituted. This item is said still 
to amount to hve lakhs of rupees. 

Thiis did the skill and rigid system of the regent exact from hie 
pucfiewara of soil, full fifty lakhs of rupees. We must also recollect that 
nearly five more are to be added on account of the household lands of 
the members of his own and the prince’s family, which is almost suffi¬ 
cient to rover their rxponces. 

What will the European practical farmer, of enlarged means and 
experience, think of the man who arranged this complicated system, 
and who, during forty years, has superintended its details What 
opinion will he form of his vigour of mind, who, at the age of 
fourscore years, although blind and palsic'd, still superintends and 
maintains this system ? What will ho think of the tenacity of me¬ 
mory, which bears graven thereon, as ou a tablet, an account of all 
these vast depositories of grain, with their varied contents, many of 
them the store of years past; and the power to check <he slight¬ 
est errors of the intendaut of this vast accumulation ; while, at the 
same time, he regulates the succession of crops throughout this exten¬ 
sive range ? Such is the minute topographical knowledge which the 
Regent possesses of his country, that every field in every farm is familiar 
to him : and woe to the superintendent hareklar if he discovers a fallow 
nook that ought to hear a crop. 

Yet vast as this system is, overwhelming as it would seem to moat 
minds, it formed but a part of the political engine conducted and kept in 
acCiouljy his single powers. The details of his administration, internal 
as well as External, demanded unremitted vigilance. The formation, 
the maintenance, and discipline of an army of twenty thousand meti, 
his fortresses, arsenals, and their complicated minutiso, were amply suf¬ 
ficient for one mind. The daily account from his police, consisting of 
several hundi^od emissaries, besides the equally numerous reports from 
the head of eoclf district, would have distracted an ordinary head, " for 
the winds could not enthr and leave Haronti without being reported." 
But when, in addition to all this, it is known that the Regent was a 

n 
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pfftctical merohftttfi, aidipeottlator hi exchanges, that ha anconragad tha 
mochaDical arts, fosterad foreign industry, pursued even horticulture, 
and, to use his own words, " oonsidetad no trouble thrown away which 
made the mpeo return sixteen and a half annas, with whom can he be 
compared f'* Literature, philosophy, and easeerpta from the gmsd 
historical epics, were the amusements of his hours of relaxation ; but 
here we anticipate, for we have not yet finished the review of his 
economical character. His monopolies, especially that of grain, not 
only influenced his own market, but affected all the adjacent countries; 
and when speculation in opium ran to such a demoralizing excess in 
consequence of the British government monopolizing the entire pro¬ 
duce of the poppy cultivated throughout Malwa, he took advantage of 
the mania, and by his sales or purchases raised or depressed the market 
at pleasure. His gardens, scattered throughout the countiy, still supply 
the markets of the towns and capital with vegetables, and his forests 
furnish them with fuel. ‘ 

So rigid was his Eastern of taxation, that nothing escaped it. There 
Was a heavy tax on widows who remarried. Even the gourd of the 
mendicant paid a tithe, and the ascetic in his cell had a domiciliary 
visit to ascertain the gains of mendicity, in order that a portion should 
go to the exigencies of the state. The toomha burrar, or ‘ gourd-tax,’ 
was abolished after forming for a twelvemonth part of the fiscal code of 
Harouti, and then not through any scruples of the Regent, hut to sa¬ 
tisfy his frieu Is. Akin to this, and even of a lower grade, was j;heya/troo- 
burroTt or ‘ broom-tax,’ which continued for ten years; but the many 
lampoons it provoked from the satirical Bhat operated on the more 
sensitive feelings of his son, Madhii Sing, who obtained its repeal. 

Zalim was no favourite with the bards; and that he had little 
claim to their consideration may be inferred from the following anec¬ 
dote. A celebrated rhymer was reciting some laudatory stanzasi which 
the Regent received rather coldly, observing with a sneer, that 
told nothing but lies, though he should he happy to listen their ef¬ 
fusions when truth was the foundation.^ The poet replied, that ** he 
found truth a most unmarketable commodity; nevertheless, he had some 
of that at his service and stipulating for forgiveness if they offended, 
he gave the protector his picture in a string of improvUed* stanzai^ so 
full of vis (poison), that the lands of the whole fraternity Were resumed^ 
and none of the order have ever since been admitted to his presence# 

4 * Xhere are aixteea annat to a rupee. 
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Though ri^d m his olwenr^nce oi the ceremanies of religion, and 
aharivig in the prevailing superstitions of his country, he never allows 
the accidental oircumstance of birth4:>r caste to affect his policy. Of¬ 
fences against the state admit of no indemnity, be the offender a Brah¬ 
min or a bard; and if these classes engage in trade, they experience no 
exemption from imposta 

Such is an outline of the territorial arrangements of the Regent 
Zalim Sing. When power was assigned to him, he found the state 
limited to Kailwarra on the east; he has extended it to the verge of the 
Plateau, and the fortress which guards its ascent, at first rented from the 
Mahrattas, is now by treaty his own. He took possession of the reins 
of power with an empty treasury and thirty-two lakhs of accumulating 
debt. He found the means of defence a few dilapidated fortresses, and 
a brave bub unmanageable feudal army. He has, at an immense cost, 
put thS fortresses into the most complete state of defence, and covered 
their ramparts with many hundred pieces of cannon; and he 
has raised and maintains, in lieu of about four thousand Kara cava¬ 
liers, an army,—regular we may term it,—of twenty thousand men, 
distributed iuto battalions, a park of one hundred pieces of canuon, 
with about one thousand good horse, besides the feudal contingents. 

But is this prosperity ? Is this the greatness which the Raja Goman 
intended should be eutaiied upon his successors, his chiefs, and his sub¬ 
jects ? Was it to eutertmu twenty thousand mpreenary soldiers from the 
sequestrated fields of the illustrious Hara, the indigenous proprietor ? 
Js this government, is it good government according to the ideas of 
more civilized nations, to extend taxation to its limit, in order to main¬ 
tain this cumbrous machinery ? We may admit that, for a time, such 
a system may have been requisite, not only for the maintenance of his 
delegated power, but to preserve the state from predatory spoliation; 
and now, could we see the noble restored to his forfeited estates, and 
the r^ot to his hereditary rood of land, we should say that Zalim Bing 
had been an instrument in the hand of Providence for the preservation 
of the rights of the Haras. Bui^ as it is, whilst the corn which waves 
upon the fertile aorface of Kotah presents not the symbol of prosperity, 
neither 44 s %is well-paid and weU-discipUi>ed army a sure mean df de¬ 
fence : moml propriety has been violated; rights aie in abeyance, and 
until they be'restored, even the apparent consistency of the social 
frkbrio is obtained by meims which endanger its security. 
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PolUml sysUtn of the Regent.'*<^JIi» foreign poUeg.-^IIie pre-emin^t 
influence in Bajwarra^-^Ilia flrst connexion mtk the JSngliah 
government — Momov^e retreat.—Gallant conduct and death of the 
JJara chief of Coelah.--^Aid given by the Regent involves him with 
IJolcar.-^Holcar comes to Kotah.—Preparations to attach thx eapi^ 
tal.—Singular interview with ^alim. — Zalim*s agents at foreign 
courts.—Alliance with Ameer Khan, and the Pxndarri chiefs.-^ 
Characteristic anecdotes.-*-Zalim's offensive policy.—TJis domestic 
policy.—Character of Maharao Omed Sing.- — Zalim’s conduct to¬ 
wards him—Choice of ministers .— Bishen Sing Foujdar.—Dulleel 
Khan Pathan.—.Circumvallation of Kotah —Foundation of the city 
Jhalra-patun.—Mehrah Khan, commander of the forces. 

The foregoing reflections bring us back to political considerations, 
and these wo must separate into two branches, the foreign and domes¬ 
tic. We purposely invert the discussion of these topics, for the sake of 
convenience. 

Zalim’s policy was to create, as regarded himsolf, a kind of balance 
of power; to overawe one leader by his influence with another, yet by 
th 4 i maintenance of a good understanding with all, to prevent indivi¬ 
dual umbrage, while his own strength was at all times sufficient to 
make the scale preponderate in his favour. 

Placed in the very heart of India, Kotah was for years the centre 
around which revolved the desultory armies, or ambulant governments, 
ever strangers to repose; and though its wealth could uot fail to at¬ 
tract the cupidity of these vagabond powers, yet, by the imposing atti¬ 
tude which hevissumed, Zalim Sing maintained, during more than half 
a century, the lespect, the fear, and even tho esteem of all; and Kotah 
alone, throughout this lengthened period, so full of catastrophes, never 
saw an enemy at her gates. Although an epoch of perpetual change 
and political convulsion,—armies destroyed, states overturned, famine 
and pestilence often aiding moral causes in desolating the land—^yefc 
did the Kegent, from the age of twenty-five to eighty-two,* by bis 
sagacity, his energy, his moderation, his prudence, conduct thejbark 
inti nsted to his care tiirough all the shoals and daugeis ii^ich beset 
her course. It may not excite surprise that he was unwilling to re¬ 
linquish tho holm when the vessel was moored in calm waters; or, 
when tho unskilful owner, forgetting these tempests, and deeming 
bis own science equal to the task, demanded the surren^ety that he 
should hoist the flag of defiance. * 

There was not a court in Eaj warra, not even the predatory govern- 

• I ttay once inwe repeat, this was written itt A, D, 1820-21, when Bing hsA 
Midiied the age oi Jtinuscuie and ^ * 
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meiiits, which was not in some way iofluonced by his opinions, and often 
guided by his councils. At each he had envoys, and when there was a 
point to gain, there were irresistible arguments in reserve to secure it. 
The necessities, the vanities, and weaknesses of man, he could enlist 
on*his side, and ho was alternately, by adoption, the father, uncle, or 
brother, of eyery person in power daring this eventful period, from the 
prince upon the throne, to the brat of a Pindarri. He frequently obsorved, 
that “none knew the shifts he had been put toand when entreated 
not to use expressions of humility, which were alike uusuited to his age 
and station, and the reverence he compelled,’he would reply, “God grant 
yon long life, but it is become a habit.” For the last ten years, he not 
only made his connexion with Meer Khan siihservieut to avoiding a 
collision with Molcar, but converted the Khan into the make<weight 
of his balance of power; “ he thanked God the time was past, when he 

^ m 

had to congratulate even the slave of a Toork on a safe accotichemint, 
and to pay for this happiness.” 

Though by nature irascible, impetuous, and proud, he could bond to 
the extreme of submission. But Avhile he would, by letter or conversa¬ 
tion, say to ainarauiling Pindarri or Pathan, “let me petition to your 
notice,” or “ if my clodpole iiuderataudiug {hlumiiahood’h) is worth con¬ 
sulting or reply to a demand for a contribution, coupled with a threat 
of inroad, that the friendly epistle had been received; that he 
lamented the writer’s distresses, &ic., &c.;” with a few thousand more than 
was demanded, and a present to the messenger, he would excite a feel¬ 
ing which at least obtained a respite ; on the other hand, ho was always 
prepared to repel aggression ; and if a single action would have decided 
his quarrel, he would not have hesitated to engage any power iu the 
circle. But he knew even success, iu such a case, to he ruin, and the 
general feature of his external policy was accordingly of a temporizing 
and very mixed nature. Situated as he was, amidst conflicting ele- 
inent^ he had frequently a double game to play. Thus, iu the coali¬ 
tion of 1806-7, against Jodpur, he had three parties to please, each 
requesting his aid, which made neutrality almost impossible. Ho sent 
envoys to all; and while appearing as the universal mediator, he gave 
assistai^e lo none, 

^ It woifld be vain as well as useless to attempt the details of his 
foreign policy; we shall merely allude to the circumstance Which first 
brought him in contact with the British governm ent, in A.D. 1803-4, 
and then proceed to his domestie administration. 
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When the ill>fated expedition under Mooaon traversed Oentrol 
India to the attack of Holcar^ the regent of Kotah, trusting to the in* 
vincibility of the British arms, did not hesitate, upon their appearance 
within his territory, toco*operatehoth with supplies and men. But vrkea 
the British army retreated, and ite commander demanded admission 
witiiiu the walla of Kotah, he met a decided and very proper refusal* 
“ You shall not bring anarchy and a disorganized army lo mix with, 
iny peaceable citizens; but draw up your battalions under my walls; 
I will furnish provisions, and I will march the whole of my force be¬ 
tween you and the enemy, and bear the brunt of his attack.” Such 
were Zalim’s own expressions: whether it would have been wise to 
accede to his proposal is not the point of discussion. Mouson con¬ 
tinued bis disastrous flight through the Boondi aud Joypur do¬ 
minions, and carried almost alone the news of his disgrace to the il¬ 
lustrious Lake. It was natural he should seek to palliate his error by an 
attempt to involve others; and amongst those thus calumniated, first 
and foremost was the regent of Kotah, “ the head and front of whose 
offending,”—non-admission to a panic-struck, beef-eating array 
within his walls,—was translated into treachery, and a connivance 
with the enemy; a calumny which long subsisted to the prejudice of 
the veteran politician. But never was there a greater wrong inflicted, 
or a more unjust return for services and sacrifices, both in men 
and money, in a cause which little coucernod him; aud it nearly 
operated hmtiully, at a period (18i7}when the British government 
could not have dispensed with his aid. It was never told, it is hardly 
yet known at this distant period, what devotion he evinced in that 
memorable retreat, as it is misnamed, when the troops of Kotah aud 
the corps of the tie voted Lucan were sacrificed to ensure the safety of 
the army until it left the Mokuudurra Pass in its rear. If there bo 
any incredulous supporter of the commander in that era of our 
shame, let him repair to the altar of the Cuelah chief, whS^ like 
a true Hara, “spread his carpet” at the ford oftheAmJar, and 
there awaited the myrmidons of the Mahrattaa, and fell protecting 
the flight of an army which might have passed from one end of Indift 
to the other. Well might the veteran allude to our iu|fra|itude lu 
1804f, when in A.D. 1817 he was called upon to ca-operate«in the de¬ 
struction of that predatory system, in withstanding which he had passexi 
a life of feverish anxiety. If there was a doubt of the part ha aote<|> 
|f the monuments of the slain will not be admitted as evidenoe^ liet an 
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appeal to the opinion of the enemy, whose testimony addo another 
feature to the portrait of this extraordinary man. 

Besides the Ooelah chiefs and many brave Haras, slain on the retreat 
of Monson, the Bukshee, or commander of the force, was made prisoner. 
Asthe price of his liberation, and as a punishment for the aid thus 
given to the ^British, the Mahratta leader exacted a bond of ten lakhs 
of rupees from the Bukshee, threatening on refusal to lay waste with 
fire and sword the whole line of pursuit. But when the discomfited 
Bukshee appeared before the Regent, he spurned him from his pre- 
sehce, disavowed his act, and sent him back to Holcar to pay the for¬ 
feiture as he might.* Holcar satisfied himself then with threatening 
vengeance, and when opportunity permitted, he marched into Harouti 
and encamped near the capital. The walls were manned to receive him; 
the signal had been prepared which would not have left a single house 
inhabited in the plains, while the Bhils would simultaneously pour 
down from the hills on Holcar’s supplies or followers. The bond was again 
presented, and without hesitation disavowed : hostilities appeared in¬ 
evitable, when the friends of both parties concerted an interview. Bub 
Zaliro, aware of the perfidy of his foe, declined this, except on his own 
conditions. These were singular, and will recall to mind another and 
yet more celebrated meeting. He demanded that they should discuss 
the terms of peace or war upon the Cbumbul, to which Holcar acceded. 
For this purpose Zalim prepared to boats, each capable of containing 
about twenty armed men. Having moored his own little bark In the 
middle of the stream, under the cannon of the city, Holcar, accom¬ 
panied by his cavalcade, embarked in his boat and rowed to meet him. 
Carpets were spread, and there these extraordinary men, with only 
one eyef between them, settled the conditions of peace, and the en¬ 
dearing epithets of‘uncle’ and ‘nephew’ were bandied, with abun¬ 
dant mirth on the peculiarity of their situation ; while,—for the fact 
isheyond a^oubb,—each boat was plugged, and men were at hand 
on the first appearance of treachery to have sent them all to the bottom 
of the river. But Holcar’s necessities were urgent, and a gift of three 
laidis of rupees averted such a catastrophe, though he never re- 
Hn^nishc^ tile threat of exacting the ten lakhs; and when at length 
madness oveirtook him, “ the bond of Kaka Zalim Sing ” was one of the 

., • _ _t__ - _ 

' * If my memory betrays me not, this anfortonate commander, ojOable to boar his 
shiane, took poison. 

■t It should be remembered that Zalim whs quite blind, and that Holcar had lost 
t)M an ol <ne eye. 
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ino»t freqiiently^'repeated ravings of this soldier of fortune, whose 
whole life was one scene of insanity. 

It will readily be conceived, that the labours of his administration 
were quite sufficient to occupy his attention without intermeddling 
with his neighbours; yet, in order to give a direct interest in the Wel¬ 
fare of Kotah, he became a competitor for the farming of the extensive 
districts which joined his southern frontier, belonging to Sindia and 
ITolcar. From the former he rented the pnnj-mohals and from the 
lattor the four important districts of Dig, Porawa, &c., which, when by 
right of conquest they became British, were given in sovereignty to 
the Regent. Nol satisfied with this hold of self-interest on the two 
great predatory powers, he had emissaries in the persona of their con¬ 
fidential ministers, who reported every movement; and to ” make 
assurance doubly sure,” he had Maliratta pundits of the first talent in 
his own administration, through whoso connexions no political measure 
of their natiou escaped his knowledge. As for Meer Khan, he and the 
Regent were essential to each other. P’rom Kotah the Khan was pro¬ 
vided with militaiy stores and supplies of every kind; and when his 
legions mutinied (a matter of daily ocenrrenco) and threatened him 
with the hat^timulo, or fastening to a piece of ordnance under a scorch¬ 
ing snii, Kotah afforded a place of refuge during a temporary retreat, 
or ways and means to allay the tumult by paying the arrears. Zalira 
allotted the castle of Shirgurh for ihe Khan’s family, so that this 
leader had no anxiety on their account, while he was pursuing his 
career of rapine in more distant scenes. 

Even the Fiudarris were conciliated with all the respect and 
courtesy paid to better men. Many of their loaders held grants of land 
in Kotah: so essential, indeed, was a good understanding with this 
body, that when Bmdia, in A.D. 1807, entrapped and imprisoned in 
the dungeons of Gwalior the celebrated Kureem, Zalim not only ad¬ 
vanced the large .sum required for his ransom, but had th^e temerity 
to pledge himself for his future good conduct: an act which 
somewhat tarnislied his reputation for sagacity, but eventually 
operated as a just punishment on Sindia for bis avarice. 

The scale of munificence on which the Regent exerciled^the rites 
of Muictuary (nrner) towards the chiefs of other countriesblaiminjf bis 
protection, was (lisproportioned to the means of the state. The exiled 
nobles of Marwar and Mewar have held estates in Kotah greater than 
their sequestrated patiimouies. These dazzling acts of beneficence were 
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aot lost on a coramuuity amongst whom hospitality ranks at tho head 
of tho virtues. In these regions, where the strangest anomalies and the 
most striking contradictious present themselves in politics, such conduct 
begets uu astonishment, and rarely provokes a remonstrance from 
th5 state whence the suppliant fled. Tlie Regent not only received the 
refugees, bu^ often reconciled them to their sovereigns. He gloried in 
the title of ‘ peace-maker,’ and whether his conduct proceeded from 
motives of benevolence or policy, he was rewarded with the epithet^ 
sufficiently exalted in itself. “ They all come to old Zalim with their 
troubles,he remarked, “ as if he could find food for them all from ‘ bis 
handful of soil.’ ” 

To conclude: his defensive was, in its results, the reverse of his 
oflensive poli(;y. Invariable and brilliant success accompanied tho one; 
defeat, disappointment, and great pecuniary sacrifices, were the 
constant fruits of the other. Mewar eluded all his arts, and involved 
Kotah in eiubarrasameuts from which she will never recover, while his 
attempt to take Sheopur, the capital of the Gores, by a coup de main, 
was signally defeated. Had he succeeded in eitlier attempt, and added 
the resources of these acquisitions to Kotah, doubtless his views would 
have been still more enlarged. At an early period of his career, an offer 
was made to him, by the celebrated PratapSiug of Jeypur, to under¬ 
take the duties of chief minister of that state : it is vain to speculate 
on what might have been the result to the state or himself, had he 
been able to wield her resources, at that time so little impaired. 

Let us now view the domestic policy of the Regent; for which 
purpose wo must again bring forward the pageant prince of Kotah, 
the Raja Omed Sing, who was destined never to be extricated from 
the trammels of a guardianship which, like most offices in the East, 
was designed to be hereditary : and at the age of threescore and ten, 
Omed Sing found himself as much a minor as when his dying father 
placed in the lap ” of the Protector Zalim Sing. The lino of 
conduct he pursued towards his sovereign, through half a coutury’| 
duration, was singularly consistent. The age, the character, the very 
title of nanah, or ‘ grandsire,* added weight to his authoi ity, and' the 
dispoditiqp ot the prince seemed little iuoliued to throw it off. In short, 
his fcemperathent appeared exactly suited to the views of the Regent, 
who, while ho consulted his wishes in every step, acted entirely from 
.himself. The Maha-Rao was a prince of excellent understanding, and 
possessed many of those qualities inherent in a Rajpooj^. He was fond 

7S 
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0 f the cbAse, And was the beet horseman and marksman in th« 
connei 7 ; and the Beganfr gained soeb entire ascendancy over hiiQf 
that it is donbtful whether he was solicitons of change. Bemdes, them 
Was no appearanee of constraint; and bis religious occupational which 
increased with his age, went far to wean him from a wish to take* a 
more active share in the duties of government. His penetration, in 
ihct, discoveredf the inutility of such a desire, and he soon ceased to 
entertain it; while in proportion as he yielded, the attentions of the 
minister increased. If an envoy came from a foreign state, he was 
introduced to the Prince, delivered bis credentials to him ; and from 
him received a reply, but that reply was his minister’s. If a foreign 
noble claimed protection, he received it from the Prince : he was the 
dispenser of the favours, though he could neither change their 
nature or amount. Nay, if the Regent’s own sous required an 
addition to their estates, it could only he at the express desire of 
the MaharRao; and to such a length did the minister carry this 
deference, that an increase to bis personal income required being 
pressed upon him by the Prince. If horses arrived from foreign 
countries for sale, the best were set aside for the Maba*Bao and 
his sons. The archives, the seal, and all the emblems of sovereignty, 
remained as in times past in the custody of the personal servants 
of the Prince, at the castle, though none durst use them with* 
out consent of the Regent. He banished his only son, Madbu 
Sing, during three years, to the family estate at Nandta, fer disrespect 
to the beir*apparont, Kishore Sing, when training their horses to¬ 
gether ; and it was with diflSculty that even the entreaty of the Maha- 
Rao could procure his recall. There are many anecdotes related to 
evince that habitual deference to every thing attached to bis sever- 
eign, which, odginating in good feeling, greatly aided his policy. The 
Regent was one day at prayer, in the family temple in the castle, when 
the younger sons of the Maba-Bao net knowing he was tkpjre, entered 
to perform their devotions. It was the cold season, and the pavement was 
damp; he took the quilt which be wore from his shoulders^ and spread 
it fur them to stand upon. On their retiring, a servant, deeming the 
quilt no longer fit to be applied to the Regent’s person, WM putring iff 
aside; but, guessing his intention, Zalim eagerly snatched it from hina, 
and re-ccvbring himself, observed it was now of some value, since it Was 
marked with the dost of the feet of his sovereign’s children. These 
are cnrionsenemalicsitttheinind of a man who had determined ow 
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imlitnited authority. No uourpation was ever more meek, or yet more 
absolute; and it might be affirmed that the Priace and the Eegenl 
were made for each ot^er and the times in which they lived. 

Xt was to be expected that a man, whose name was long synony- 
mgtia with wisdom, should shew discernment in the choice of his 
servants. He had the art of attaching them to his interests, of unit¬ 
ing their r^^ard with a submissive respect, and no kindness, no 
familiarity, ever made them forget the bounds prescribed. But while 
he generously provided for all their wants, and granted them every 
indulgence, he knew too well the caprice of human nature to make 
them independent of himself. He would porvide for them, for 
their relations and their dependents; his hand was ever bestow* 
ing gratuities on festivals, births, marriages, or deaths; but he 
never allowed them to accumulate wealth. It is to he remarked 
that his most conOdential servants were either Pathaus or Mahratta 
Pundits: the first he employed in military posts, tho other in the more 
complicated machinery of politics. He rarely employed his own 
countrymen ; and the post of Foujdar, now held by Bishen Sing, a Eaj- 
poot of the Suktavvut clan, is the exception to the rule. Dulleel Ehao and 
Hehi'uh Khan were his most faithful and devoted servants and friends. 
The stupendous fortifications of the capital, with which there is 
nothing in India to compete, save the walls of Agra, were all f xecuted 
by the former, By him also was raised that pride of the Begent, the 
city called after him, Jhalra-patun ;* while all the other forts were 
put into a state which makes Kotah the most defensible territory in 
India. Such was the affectionate esteem in which Dulleel was held 
by the Begent, that he used often to say, “ he hoped he should not out¬ 
live Dulleel Khan.” Mehrab Khaii was the commander of the infantry, 
which he inaiutaiued in a state of admiiable discipline and efficiency ;'f' 
they received their bee* roza, or twenty days’ pay, each month, with 
their arrears at the end of every second year. 

.. J —--- 

• Jhala-ra-PatUH, ‘ the city of the Jhala,' the Eegent's tribe, 
t ICehrftb Khan was the coramamlant of one dmsioa of Z^im's contingenl^ 
idaoed at my disposal, which in eight days took possmsion of every district of Holoar't 
adiaoent to Haronti, and which afterwai'ds gamed so much credit by the brilUant esaa* 
laqe of the ‘ Seudi’ fortress, when co-operating with deneral Sir John Malcolm. "Jha 
Mfyait were led by Syf Alli, a gallant soldier, but who could not relist 

jOwng fch^ (satuie at the Mahtu^ and legdUmacy in the civil war of IdZf. 
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( 2n&<j Pajpoot Steves invited to ah alliahee wUh the Bvitish Govevhmi^t^ 
Zalitn Sing the firet to accept it.—Margnia Ifmtinga smde an ag^t 
to his court.—Confederation against the Pindartis,-^The PegentU 
conduct during the war. — App'obation and reward of his services,’^ 
Peace throughout Xndia.-^Death of Maharoo Omed Sing.^r-Treatg 
and supplemental articles.—Sons of Maharao Omed Sing.-^TliSr 
characters.—Sons of the liegent.-^State of parties.—-I'he Heg&fit 
leaves the Ohaoni for Kotah.—He proclaims Kishore^Sing as sue-" 
cessor of the late prince.—His lettei' to the British agent, xcho re¬ 
pairs to Kotah,—Dangerous illness of the liegent.—Plots to over- 
ium the order of succession .— The Regent's ignorance thet'eof— 
Intricate position of the British Government.—Arguments in. 

defence of the supplemental articles.—liecognition of all t'ulers de 
facto the basis of our treaties,—Kishore Siug refuses to acknow¬ 
ledge the supplemental articles. — Consequences. — 2'he Regmt 

blockades the Prince, and demands the surrender of his son Gor- 
dhundas.—The Maharao breaks through the blockade .— The British 
agent interposes .— Surrender and e.vile of Gordhuudas .— Recon¬ 
ciliation of. the Maharao and the liegent.—Coronation of the 
Maharao.—Mutual covenants executed.—The liegent prohibits died 
throughout Kotah. — Reflections. 

We now enter upon that period of the Begeut’s history, when the 
inarch of events linked him with the policy of Britain. When, in A. D. 
1817, the Marquis of Hastings proclaimed war against the Pindarris, 
who were the very lees of the predatory hordes, which the discomfiture 
of the greater powers hadthrowu off, neutrality was not to be endured ; 
and it was announced that all those who were not for us in this grand 
enterprize, which involved the welfai’e of all, would be considered 
against us. The Rajpoot states, alike interested with ourselves in the 
establishment of settled government, were invited to an alliance of¬ 
fensive and defensii'e with us, which was to free them for ever.froin the 
thraldom of the predatory armies ; in return for wliich, we demanded 
homage to our power, and a portion of their revenues as the price of 
protection. The eagle-eye of Zalim saw at once the virtue of compli¬ 
ance, and the grace attendant on its being quickly yielded. Aemording- 
ly, his envoy was the first to connect Kotah in the bondl^'of alliance, 
which soon united all Rajwarra to Britain. Meanwhile, all India was 
in arms} two hundred thousand men were embodied, and moving on 
various points to destroy the germ of rapine for ever., As the firat scene 
of action wae expected to be in the countries bordering qpoS HaiOSttf, 
the presence of an agent ^ith Zalim. Sing appearfed kidisp^sabla. pis 
ifistractionswere to naaka available the resources of Kq^ab ioi 
armies moving round,^ him, and' to lessen the fieli of 
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maocfenvres, by shutting him out of that country. were 

these rosources; that in hve days after the agent reached the Begeni’s 
camp,^ every pass was a post; and a corps of fifteen hundred men, 
infantry and cavalry, with four guns, was marched to co-operate with 
Qjsneral Sir John Malcolm, v?ho bad just crossed the Nerbudda with a 
weak division of the army of the Dekhan, and was marching northward, 
surrounded*by numerous foes and doubtful friends. Throughout that 
brilliant and eventful period in the history of British India, when every 
province from the Ganges to the ocean was agitated by warlike de¬ 
monstrations, the camp of the Regent was the pivot of operations and 
the focus of intelligence. - The part he acted was decided, manly, and 
consistent; and if there were moments of vacillation, it was 
inspired by our own conduct, which created doubts in his mind as to 
the wisdom of his course. He had seen and felt that the grand princi¬ 
ple of •politics, expediency, guided all courts and councils, whether 
Moghul, Mahratta, or British : the disavowal of the alliances formed 
by Lord Lake, under Marquis Wellesley’s administration, proved this 
to demonstration, and he was too familiar with the history of our 
power to give more credit than mere politeness required to our 
boasted renunciation of the rights of anticipated conquest. A smile 
would play over the features of the orbless politician when the envoy 
disclaimed all idea of its being a war of aggrandisement. To all such 
protestations he would say, *' Maharaja, I cannot doubt you believe 
what you say ; but remember what old Zalim tells you ; the day is not 
distant when only one emblem of power {eki sicca) will be recognized 
throughout India.” This was in A.D. 1817-18; and the ten years 
of life since gi*anted to him must have well illustrated the truth of this 
remark ; for although no absolute conquest or incorporation of Rajpoot 
territory has taken place, our system of control, and the establishment 
of our monopoly within these limits (not then dreamed of by ourselves); 
baa#lready verified in part his prediction. It were indeed idle to Op¬ 
pose that any protestations could have vanquished the arguments in-e- 
sent to a mind which had pondered on every page of the history^ hf „oui 
power; which had witnessed its development, from the battle, of . 

Under C^ve, to Xrike’s exploits at the altars of Alexander. He 1^ seoA 
^roulfhout, that the fundamental rule which guides the Bajpoofc 
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,* • The authsrot these ttnusls, then assistant Eesident at def¬ 

ied by Lord Hastings to the Eaj Batia.Zalim Sing, He }<^ the residency St. Gwauor 
oa the 12ih. November 1817^, ami reaehed tlie Begent’s camp at BoilNuh, abouttwmity- 
evsniiltsfl. S'iB. of Kdtabi'anthe'^d, 
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pthce ^" oblain land/* was one botb practicaliy aod iheorel^i(dal|ly under* 
s’fioodi by viceroys from (lie weal, who appeared to a'Ofe upon^ the 
grand political principles of th« Bajpoot, «hamt dmt bed, dind; or, 
persuasion, gifts, stratagem, force; by which, according to their greUt 
lawgiver, kingdom^ are obtained and maintained, and all mundane 
affiars conducted. When, therefore, in order to attain our ends, We 
expatiated upon the disinterestedness of our views, his co-operation 
was granted less from a belief in our professions, than upon a dis¬ 
passionate consideration of the benefits which such alliance would 
confer upon Kotah,and of its utility in maintaining his family in the 
position it had so long held in that state. He must have balanced the 
dilQ&cuilties he had mastered to maintain that power, against the ene¬ 
mies, internal and external, which had threatened it, and he justly 
feared both would speedily be sacrificed to the incapacity of his suc¬ 
cessors. To provide a stay to their feebleness was the motive which 
induced him to throw himself heart and hand into the alliance wa 
sought; and of signal benefit did he prove to the cause he es¬ 
poused. But if we read aright the workings of a mind, which never 
betrayed its purpose either to friend or foe, we should find that there 
was a moment wherein, though he did not swerve from the path be 
bad chalked out, or shew any equivocation in respect to the pledge he 
had given, the same spirit which bad guided him to the eminence he 
bad acquired, suggested what he might have done at a conjuncture 
when all India, save Rajpootana, was in arms to overthrow the le¬ 
gions of Britain. All had reason to dread her colossal power, and hatred 
and revenge actuated our numerous allies to emancipate themselves 
from a yoke, to which, whether they were bound by friendship or by 
fear, was alike galling. If there was one master-mind that could have 
combined and wielded their resources for our overthrow, it was that 
of ZaJim Sing alone. Whether the aspirations of his ambition, far too 
vast for its little field of action, soared to this height, or were checked 
by the trammels of nearly eighty winters, we can only cqiyecture. 
Once, and once only, the dubious oracle came forth. It was in the very 
crisis of operations, when three English divisions were gradually clos¬ 
ing upon the grand Tindarri horde, under Eureem Khan, in the teiy 
heart of his dominions, and his tro(^, his stores, were all pla^sat ouit ' 
disposal, he heard that one of these divisions had insulted hiir town 

which appeared to occupy him burst fortib, .la 
ilPt i^aculation/'that if twenty years could he takeii hi# 
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0(1 ]^kkat) tbottid f>e one f &&() appeared t6 p^i0 ie bid¬ 

den tbougUts of a man, whose tongue neyer spoke but in p0ib!es. 

I'here is also no doubt that his most oonfidoutial friends i^nd 
nilnisters, who were Mahratths, were adverse to his leaguing with the 
English, and for a moment he felt a repugnance to breaking the bond 
which had so long united him with their policy. He could not but 
enumerate amongst the arguments for its maintenance, his ability to 
preserve that independence which fifty years had strengthened, and 
he saw that, with the power to which he was about to be allied, he 
bad no coarse but unlimited obedience ; in short, that his part must 
now be subordinate. He preferred it, however, for the security it 
afforded; and as in the course of nature he must soon resign his trust, 
there was more hope of his power descending to his posterity than if 
left to discord and faction. But when hostilities advanced against the 
freebooters, and the more settled governments of the Peshwa, Bhoonsla, 
Holcar, and Siudia, determined to shake off our yoke, we could urge to 
him irresistible arguments for a perfect identity of interests. The envoy 
had only to hint that the right of conquest would leave the districts he 
rented from Holcar at our disposal; and that as we wanted no territory 
in Central India for ourselves, we should not forget our friends at the 
conclusion of hostilities. If ever there were doubts, they were dissi¬ 
pated by this suggestion; and on the grand horde being broken up, it 
was discovered that the families of its leaders were concealed in his 
territory. Through his indirect aid we were enabled to secure them, 
and at once annihilated the strength of *the marauders. For all these 
important services, the sovereignty of the four districts he rented from 
Holcar was guaranteed to the Regent. The circumstances attending 
the conveyance of this gift afforded an estimate ofZalim’s determina¬ 
tion never to relinquish his authority; for, when the atmnttd was ten-, 
dered in his own name, he declined it, desiring the insertion of that 
of “his mister, the Maharao.” At the time, it appeared an act of. 
cfisinterested magnanimity, but subsequent acts allowed us to fotriU^ 
more correct appre<nation of bis motives. The campaign coacl|udjeid^;«|ih^ 
the noble cemmander and his enlightened coadjutor* left the, 

,war impressed with the conviction of the great services,, and the ht%h- 
esttespeot for the talents, of the veteran politidan, envoy, 
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Ti'ho had act^d mtb Kim during^ the campaign^ wks d^olai^d the leeiit 
dium of his future political Tstatious. * < ' ; 

Id march A.D. 1818, profound repose reigtied from the Sutlej 
to the ocean, of which Rajpoot history presented no example. The 
magic Runes, by which the north-man could “ hush the stormy wave,** 
could nob be more efficacious than the rod of our power in^tranquilliz- 
ing this wide space, which for ages had been the seat of conflict. The 
tat^a yvga, the golden age of the Hindu, alone afforded aparellel to 
the calm which had succeeded eras of tumultuous effervescence. 

Thus matters proceeded till November 1819, when the death of the 
Maharao Otned Sing engendered new feelings in the claimants to the 
succession, and placed the Regent in a position from which not even 
his' genioua might have extricated him, unaided by the power whose 
alliance he had so timely obtained. And here it becomes requisite to 
advetb to the terms of this alliance. The treaty* was concluded at 
Delhi, on the 26th of December 1817, by the envoys of the Regent, in 
the name of his lawful sovereign, the Maharao Omed Sing, ratified by 
the contracting parties, ahd the deeds were interchanged at the Regent’s 
court early in January. To this treaty his sovereign’s seal and his 
own were appended ;btit no guarantee of the Regent’s power was de¬ 
manded pending the negotiation, nor is he mentioned except in the 
preamble, and then only as the ministerial agent of the Maharao 
Omed Sing, in whose behalf alone the treaty was virtually executed. 
This excite<i the surprise of the British representative,*!* who, in his 
official despatch detailing the progress and conclusion of the nego¬ 
tiations, intimated that he not only expected such stipulation, but was 
prepared for admitting it. There was no inadvertence in' this omis¬ 
sion } the Regent saw no occasion for any guarantee, for the plenary 
exercise of the powers of sovereign during more than half a century 
had constituted him, de facto, prince of ICotah. Moreover, we may 
suppose, had he felt a desire for such stipulation, that a feeling oT pride 
njighthave stifled its expression, which by making the choice of minis¬ 
ters dependent on a foreign power would have virtually annulled the 
independent sovereignty of Kotah. Whatever was the reason of 
the omission, at a season when his recognition might have ^ad the 
same formal sanction of all the parties as the other ^.artfcles of * 

* S^py ^ is insettisd ia Ko. 6. ‘ 

i ‘ ^l®*®*^*^®* resideat At Delhi, now Sir 0, T. Bart* . 

Oer or eaaacu m Bengal, . , ; 
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futiure oppanentai of the with 

a strong argument against its maintenance in perpetuity the death 
of the Maharao Omed Sing. 

It has been already said, that the treaty was concluded at Delhi in 
Beoember 1817, and interchanged in January 1818. In March of the 
same year, two supplemental articles were agreed to at Delhi, and 
transmitted direct to the Begent, guaranteeing the administration of 
affairs to his sons and successors for ever. 

Having premised so much, let us give a brief notice of the parties, 
whose future fate was involved in this policy. 

The Maharao Omed Sing had three sons, Kishore Sing, Bishen 
Sing, and Prithi Sing. The heir-apparent, who bore a name dear to 
the recollection of the Haras, was then forty years of age. He was 

mild in his temper and demeanour; but being brought up in habits of 

«• • 

.seclusion, he was more conversant with the formulas of his religion, 
and the sacred epics, than with the affairs of mankind. He was no 
stranger to the annals of his family, and bad sufficient pride and feeling 
to kindle at the recollection of their glory ; but the natural bent of his 
mind, reinforced by education, had well fitted him to follow the path 
of his father, and to leave himself and his country to be governed aa 
best pleased the nanah aaheb,* the Begent. 

Bisheu Sing was about three years younger; equally placid in 
disposition, sensible and sedate, and much attached to the Begent. 

Prithi Sing was under thirty; a noble specimen of a Hara, eager 
for action in the only career of a Rajpoot—arms. To him the existing 
state of things was one of opprobrium and dishonour, and his mind waa 
made up to enfranchise himself and family from the thraldom in which 
his father had left them, or perish in the attempt. The brothers were 
attached to each other, and lived in perfect harmony, though snspiciona 
did exist that Bishen Sing’s greater docility and forbearance towards 
the Regent’s son and successor, arose from interested, perhaps traitor¬ 
ous, views. Each of them had estates of twenty-five thousand rupees* 
adomual rent, which they managed through their agents. 

The Regent had two sons, the elder, Madhu Sing, legitimate ^the 
younger, Clor^hun-das, illegitimate; but he was regarded with moire 
af^ctioO) and endowed With almost equal authority with the'ideolared^ 

~ .... — ■ —.' ■ ■ " i f' 1 -'^ i '^ 

,,; This wa3 fbe ijarential epithet alwaya appUecJ to tho Begent Mpg atjd }iis 

fbwiiil bd.,MmaTahored miogied sopio of the Jhala WotMi'inrthwjr veins. 
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tucoedsor the j ^Madha Sio^ waa aljottl forCjrvali; at 

fiod we speak of, A physiognomiat would discover in Ids aspect, no 
feature indicative of genius, though he might detect smic^t l^i|S 
which denoted indolenoe, a supercilioua tone of character, the effect 
of indulgence. This was fostered in a great degree bj the kte 
Ifaharao, who supported the Begent’s son against his own in all ^eir 
dissensions, even from their infancy, which had increased the natural 
arrogance developed by power being too early entrusted to him: 
for when the Begent, as before related, quitted the capital for the 
camp, Madhu Sing was nominated to the office of Foujdar, the 
hereditary post of his father, and left as his lomm tenens at Kotah. 
This office, which Included the command and pay of all the troops, 
left unlimited funds at bis disposal; and as the checks which 
restrained every other officer in the state, were inoperative upon 
his sons, who dared to inform against the future regent ? Accord¬ 
ingly, he indulged his taste iu a manner which engendered dislike to 
him: his gardens, his horses, his boats, were in a style of extravagance 
calculated to provoke the envy of the sons of his sovereign ; while his 
suite eclipsed that of the prince himself. Iu short, he little regarded 
tire prudent counsel of his father, who, in their metaphorical language, 
used to express his fears that when he was a hundred years old,” 
dead,) the fabric which cost a life in rearing would fall to pieces. 
Gordhun-das,* the natural son of the Begent, was then about 
twenty-seven,f quick, lively, intelligent, and daring. His conduct to 
his sovereign’s family has been precisely the reverse of his brother’s, 
and in consequence he lived on terms of confidential friendship with 
them, especially with the heir-apparent and prince, Rrithi Sing, 
whose disposition corresponded with his own. His father, who viewed . 
this child of his old age with perhaps more affection than his eldor 
brother, bestowed upon him the important office of Purdhan, which 
compreliends the grain-department of the state. It gave ^m Ihe com- 
^ maud of funds, the amount of which endangered the declared suboea' 
sion. The brothers cordially detested each other, and many indignitiCB 
were caet Upon Gordhun-das by Madhu Sing, such as putting hi()a^ib the 
guard, which kindled an irreconeilabie rancour between Ihaiui AlMnst 
the only frailty in the character of the Begent was the defective 

'i ■ -—- ^ -I ■■ i*> ^ 
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f ^ again this was written ta 
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teiii»on 8 « wfakb illraccojrded trlth 'tiie tenor of hifl beborviouv 
thr 0 iigHlife»orthe condnot tbat w&s demanded of them. Dearij;, hit< 
terly, has the Regent repented this error, which in its conseq^eneeS. 
hA thrown the merits of an active and difficult career into the shade, 
and made hip regret that bis power was not to die with him. 

Such was the state of parties and politics at Kotah in November 
18 IP, when the death of the Maharao developed views that had long been 
concealed, and that produced the most deplorable results. The Regent 
was at the Chaoni, his standing camp at Gagrown,* when this event oc¬ 
curred, and he immediately repaired to the capital, to see that the last 
offices were properly performed, and to proclaim the an, or oath of al¬ 
legiance, and the accession of the Maharao Kishore Sing. 

The^ political agent received the intelligence* on his march from 
Marwar to Mewar, and immediately addressed his government on the 
subject, requesting instructions. Meanwhile, after a few days' halt at 
Oodipur, he repaired to Kotah to observe the state of parties, whose ani¬ 
mosities and expectations were forebodings of a change which menaced 
the guaranteed order of things. On his arrival, he found the aged Re¬ 
gent, still a stranger to the luxury of a house, encamped a mile beyond 
the city, witli his devoted bands around him ; while his son, the heir to 
his power, continued in his palace in the town. The prince and brothers, 
as heretofore, resided at the palace in the castle, where they held their 
coteriee, of which Gurdhiiu-das and Prithi Sing were the principals, 
moulding the new Maharao to their will, and from which the second 
brother, Bisheti Sing, was excluded. Although the late prince had 
hardly ceased to breathe, before the animosities so long existing be¬ 
tween the sons of the Regent burst forth, and threatened “ war within ^ 
the gates f and Although nothing short of the recovery of rights so 
long in abeyance was determined upon by the prince; yet,—and it will 
hardly be be^eved,—these schemes escaped the vigilance of the Regent,: 

• 'the following i» a translation of the letter written by the Regent, annotmcing', 
l|W .decease of. his master, dated 1st Snffar, 4. H, 1235, or November 21 st, 1819 ... 

tlatU Sunday, the eve of the 1st SufEur, the health of the Maharao Omsk Sing 
wMnerfacilygood. About an hour after sunset, he went to worship ' 

B/tvme made sip prostrations, and while performing tlm seventh, he fainM si^: to. 
maiiitsil'tot^y insensible. In this state he was removed to his bed-ii^atal^r,- ><#1^ 
aid .waegiven^ hui naavailioglj; at two in the moimng jpr 

■■iiiPng®''.'' ' ■' ■' 

. *^%iChidlietiimjsnetr«e«Tedeven fotafoe ; bstWhatr^ge hi ag^ 
Ton are our fif end, and the honour and welfare el thei^'iWhom the 
'stl^lMnd'htti left’behind are now in yodr handa the Uabarae Bhihi^-8ing, ,eldest 
" .iCehsMo deeeaMd^''l^'b««h’ pleoed upon timfor 
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Thfe ddatli ot his friend ihd sovereign, added to chre aihil 
brought on a fit of iUnosa, the result of which was ex{>ected to droWisi) 
the hopes of the parties who were interested in the event; and when, to*' 
their surprise and regret, he recovered, the plans of his prince and 
natural son were matured, and as notorious as the sun at noon th evely 
person of note but the Eegent himself. He was not, indeed, the first 
aged ruler, however renowned for wisdom, who had been kept in 
ignorance of the cabals of his family. It required a prophet to an¬ 
nounce to David the usurpation of Adouijah f and the same cause, 
which kept David ighorant that his sou had supplanted him, concealed 
from the penetrating eye ofZalim Sing the plot which had for its ob¬ 
ject that his power should perish with him, and that his son Gurdhun 
should supersede the heir to his hereditary staff of office. Strange as 
it must appear, the British Agent acted the part of Nathan on this 
occasion, and had to break the intelligence to the man who had swayed 
for sixty years, with despotic authority, the destinies of Kotah, that 
his sons were arming against each other, and that his prince was de- 
termind that his wand (churri) of power should (to speak in their 
metaphorical style) be consumed in the same pyre with himself when¬ 
ever the “ decree of Bhagwan” went forth. 

It was then that the supplemental articles, guaranteeing Madhu 
Sing in the succession to the regency, proved a stumbling-block in 
the path of our mediation between parties, the one called on to re¬ 
nounce that dear-bought power, the other determined to regain what 
time dnd accident had wrested from him. Had the emergency occurred 
while the predatory system was predominant, not a whisper* would 
have been raised; the point in all probability would never have been 
mooted ; it would have been considered as a matter of course, where 

“ Atnuratb to Amnratli^succeeds.’' 

that the Mahaino Kishore should continue the same pu|)pet*'iii the 
hands ofHadhu Sing that his father had been in Zaiim’s. This would 
liave excited no surprise, nor would such a proceeding have afforded 
speculation for one hour. Nay, the usurper might have advanced, to 
the ulterior step ; and, lil^ the Frank maire du pahUt haf e <|emaffided 
of the pontiff of Nathdwarrat as did Pepin of Pop# tehatios> 
-whether he who had tho power, should not also have :^e 
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a,i3id thd apame ple&ary iodulgence wottld awAtted the 
diet j^hala Baja of Kotah as was gtanted to the first of the Oatbvipgiaa 
kings 1 It, therefore, became a matter of astonishment, especially to 
the unreflecting, whence arose the general sympathy, amounting to 
einhosiasm, towards this hitherto disregarded family, not only from 
chief and peasant, within the bounds of Harouti, and the foreign 
mercenary army raised and maintained by the Begent, but from the 
neighbouring princes and nobles, who had hitherto looked upon the 
usurpation in silence. 

A short explanation will solve what was then enigmatical, even to 
those most interested in forming a just opinion. The practice of the 
moral virtues amongst any portion of civilized society may be un¬ 
certain, but there is one invariable estimate or standard of them in 
theory. The policy of 1817 changed the moral with the political aspect 
of Bajasthan. If, previous thereto, no voice was raised against usurpa¬ 
tion and crime, it was because all hope that their condition could be 
ameliorated was extinct. But this was to them a nya mmmt, a ‘ new 
era,’ a day of universal regeneration. Was the sovereign nob to look for 
the restoration of that power which had been guaranteed by treaty,— 
nor the chiefs to claim the restitution of their estates,—nor the peasant 
to Impe for the lands now added to the crown domain;—and were not all 
foreign potentates interested in calling for an example of letributive 
justice for ministerial usurpation, however mildly exercised towards 
the prince ? With more rational than political argument, they appealed 
to our high notions of public justice to accomplish these objects. XJu- 
happy position, in which circumstances,—nay, paradoxical as it may 
appear, political gratitude and justice,—dictated a contrary course,, 
and marshalled British battalions in line with the retainers of usurpa¬ 
tion to combat the lawful sovereign of the country 1 The case was one of 
the most difficult that ever beset our policy in the East, which must 
always to ^a certain extent be adapted to the condition of those with 
Whom we come in contact; and perhaps, on this occasion, no cautibn 
«z foresight could have averted the effects of this aTliance. 

There is not a shadow of doubt that the supplemental arilclcit bf 
^e tre%ty^f Kotah, which pledged our faith to two parties in 
which rendered its mamtenance towards both an imposi^bilityv pro- 
consequences that shook the confidence of the people of Baj- 
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Such was the quentioo {>ropqtmCed, tmd answered as legai^g 
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of one, whose eo>ext«letfiee ttrould have been ^ 

measure onght not to be judged entirely by its results, we sball Ohde«- 
vour to assign the true motive and character of the aot. 

If these articles were not dictated by good policy; if they cannltt 
be <lefeuded on the plea of expediency; if the omission in the original 
treaty of December could nob be supplied in March, without question¬ 
ing the want of foresight of the farmer; he might justify them on the 
ground that they were a concession to feelings of gratitude for im¬ 
portant services, rendered at a moment when the fate of our power in 
India was involved to an extent unprecedented since its origin. To 
effect a treaty with the Nestor of Rajwarra, was to ensure alliances with 
the rest of the states, which object was the very essence of Lord 
Hastings- policy. Thus, on general views, ns well as for particular rea¬ 
sons (for the resources of Kotah were absolutely indispensable), the 
cO'‘operation of the Regent was a measure vitally important Still it 
may be urged that as the Regent himself, from whatever motive, had 
allowed the time to go by when necessity might have compelled us to 
incorporate such an article in the original treaty, was there no other 
mode of reimbursing these services besides a guarantee which was an 
apple of discord ? The war was at an end; and we might with justice 
have urged that * the state of Kotah,’ with which we had treated, bad, 
in the destruction of all the powers of anarchy and sharing in its 
spoils, fully reaped the reward of her services. Such an argument 
would doubtless have been diplomatically just; but we were still 
revelling in the excitement of unparalleled success, to which Zaiim had 
been no mean contributor, and the future evil was overlooked in tbo 
feverish joy of the hour. But if cold expediency may not deem this a 
sufficient justification, we may find other reasons. When the author of 
the policy of 1$1T had maturely adjusted his plans for the union of all 
the settled govemmente in a league against the predatoryj^ystSm, 
became necessary to adopt a broad principle with respect to those 
with whom w$ had bo treat. At such a moment he could nob institute 
a patient investigation into the moral discipline of each state, or de- 
jpand of those who wieldedthe power by what tenure they \ei|^ thetr 
authoriby. It b4^i»e, therelbiw, a matter of necessity to<^ recoghifes 
thtie who were the rulers A jprinciide which wi^publlifiy pro- 

n^^fSited and universally a^bd upon. Whether we should! have b^; 
-|^irt.i^„March,, whop all.'^iurA'Ishea had^boau 


tlMiif ft i^posalirhiehiire irftaM mo&t gladly tor^jbwiited to in 
is a qtxeatioa which wc shall leave diplomatists to settle,* 
and proceed to relate the result o>fthe measure. 

The eounsellors of the new hfaharao soon expounded to him the 
terms of the treaty, and urged him to demand its fulfilment according 
to its literal interpretation. The politic deference, which the Regent 
had invariably shewn to the late prince, was turned skilfully into an 
offensive weapon against him. They triumphantly appealed to the 
tenth article of the treaty, “ the Maharao, his heirs and successors, 
shall remain absolute rulers of their country and demanded how 
we could reconcile our subsequent determination to guarantee Madbu 
Sing and his heim in the enjoyment of power, which made him de 
fcifito the prince, and “ reduced the gadi of Kotah to a simple heap 
of cotton ?”—with the fact before our eyes, that the seals of all the 
contracting parties were to the original treaty, but that of the supple¬ 
mental articles the late Maharao died in absolute ignorance. 

« 

All friendly intercourse between the prince and the Regent, and 
consequently with Madhu Sing, was soon at an end, and every effort 
Was used whereby the political enfranchisement of the former could 
be accomplished. The eloquence of angels must have failed to check 
such hopes, still more to give a contrary interpretation to the simple 
language of the treaty, to which, with a judimous pertinacity, they 
confined themselves. It would be useless to detail the various oc¬ 
currences pending the reference to our Government. The prince would 
not credit, or affected not to credit, its determination, and founded 
abundant and not easily-refutable arguments upon its honour and jus¬ 
tice. When told that its instructions were, “ that no pretensions of 
the titular Raja can be entertained by us in opposition to our posi¬ 
tive engagement with the Regent; that he alone was considered v>ad 
the head of the Kotah state, and the titular Rajt^ no more deemed thf 
ruler*of l^otah, than the Raja of Satarra the leader of the Mahraitas, 
nr the Great Mogul the emperor of Hindustan,” the Maharao. shut 
his ears against the representation of the Agent, and professed* th 

’, • 'fhe otertnre for these supplementaiy articles, in all probabilily, c^iniSted not 
with thieft^gent, bat with the son. Had the author (who was then the mediajtid M the 
phUti^l relaaons with', SJotSh) ^beenoonsttlted regarding their terdeaefi Mww.sts 
WSH aware thm ai now, what to have advised. Whetbffl? hiS.'lfdings, alike 

ezdtw by the grand worit in which he bore no mean part, wodd havo f iso elonded las 
iodgaunit,. it were nseleesto disooss. I* is suffioient, in all the spirit d. eandonr. to 
Briggiiat Miflh reaaont as may lhaveled to a measnre, the whloh hove 



ji^g&rd the person ^hai doa|(2 compare his to otheia so 
parallel to it, as his doemy. While his brother, Brithi SinLg, and 
Gordhun-das formed part of the council of Kishore Sing, it was i®'- 
possible to expect that he would be brought to resign himself to his 
destiny; and he was speedily given to understand that the removal «f 
both from hia councils was indispensable. 

But as it was impossible to effect this without escaladin^ the castle, 
in which operation the prince, in all human probability, migilt have 
perished, it was deemed advisable to blockade it and starve them into 
surrender. When reduced to extremity, the MaUarao took the deter¬ 
mination of trusting his cause to the country, and placing himself at the 
head of a band of live hundred horse, chiefly Haras, with the tutelary 
deity at his saddle-bow, with drums beating and colours flying, he 
broke through the blockade. Fortunately, no instructions had been 
given for resistance, and his cavalcade passed on to the southward un¬ 
molested. As soon as the movement was reported, the Agent hastened 
to the Begent’s camp, which he found in confusion ; and demanded of 
the veteran what steps he had taken, or meant to take, to prevent the 
infection spreading. His conduct, at such a crisis, was most embarras¬ 
sing. Beset by scruples, real or affected, the Agent could only obtain 
ill-timed if not spurious declarations of loyalty; “ that he would cling 
to his sovereign’s skirts, and ehakri kar (serve him) ; that he would 
rather retire to Nathdwarra, than blacken his face by any treason to¬ 
wards his master.” Rejoiced at the mere hint of a sentiment which 
afforded the tea.sb presage of the only mode of cutting the Gordian 
knot of our policy, the Agent eagerly replied, “ there was no earthly 
bar to his determination, which he had only to signify but abhorring 
duplicity and cant at such a moment, when action of the most decisive 
kind was required, and apprehensive of the consequences of five hundred 
unquiet spirits being thrown loose on a society so lately disorganized, 
he hastily bid the veteran adieu, and galloped to overtake the pfince’a 
cavalcade. He found it bivouacked at the Rungbari, a country-seat six 
miles south of the capital His followers and their horses, intermingled!, 
were scattered in groups outside the garden-wall; and the prince, hia . 
chiefs, and advisers, were in the palace, deliberating on tii^eir future 
operations. There was no time fpr ceremony ; and he reached the as-; 
Bie>n)>ly hefore he could be announced. The rules of ^tiquetta 

were not , lost even amidst impending strife,; though.!':the;. 
wW short, a warm;expostulation with,,tho\priaee'!siA4,yi^hi^ 




with ; and the latter w^e Watned that 
lh§IV fl^sition placed theta in difctit enmity to the Britiish gpVernment, 
and that, without being enabled to benefit their sovereign, they involv-« 
ed themselves in destruction. The courtesy which these brave men 
IfiSld a right to was changed into bitter reproof, as the Agent turned to 
Qordhun-dae, whom he styled a traitor to hia father, and from whom 
his prince could expect no good, guided as he was solely by interested 
motIV’es, and warned him that punishment of no common kind await¬ 
ed him. His hand was on his sword in an instant; but the action being 
met by a smile of contempt, and his insolent replies passing unheeded, 
the Agent, turning to the prince, implored him to reflect before the 
door would be closed to accommodation ; pledging himself, at the 
same time, to every thing that reason and his position could demand, 
except tlm surrender of the power of the Regent, which our public faith 
compelled us to maintain ; and that the prince’s dignity, comforts, and 
happiness, should be sedulcMisly consulted. While he was wavering, 
the Agent called aloud, “ the prince’s horse !” and taking his arm, 
Kishore Sing suffered himself to be led to it, observing as he mouiited, 
“ I rely implicitly on your friendship.” His brother, Prithwi Sing, 
spoke ; the chiefs maintained silence; and the impetuosity of Oordlum 
and one or two of the coterie was unheeded. The Agent rode side by 
side with the prince, surrounded by his bands, in perfect silence, and in 
this way they re-entered the castle, nor did the Agent quit him till he 
replaced him on his gadi, when he reiterated his expressions of desire 
for his welfare, but urged the necessity of his adapting his conduct to 
the imperious circumstances of his position; and intimated that both 
his brotlier and Gordhun-das must be removed from his person, the 
latter altogether from Haroiiti. This was in the middle of May ; and 
in Jane, after the public deportation of Gordhun-das as a state-criminal 
to Delhi, and ample provision being made for the prince and every 
member of bis family, a public reconciliation took place between him 
and the Regent. 

The meeting partook of the nature of a festival, and produced a 
s^ntaneous rejoicing, the populace, with the loudest acclamalibns. ; 
crowding every avenue to the palace by which the Regent and his ’s'oa 
Were to pas^. Tl»e venerable Zalim appeared like their patriarch ; the 
piHluces'as disobedient children sueing for forgiveness. They advanced 
:j^nding to embrace his knees, whilst he, vainly attempting to, restrain 
reverential salutation to his age and to habit, ende|>toured by the 
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satoe lowly actioa to shew bia rftspecb to bib sorereigo. ExpreBakm^ 
in keeping with such forms of affectioa and res|)ectj from tha 
Mahanio, of honour and fidelity from the ‘guardian of his father ’ and 
himself, were exchanged with all the fervour of apparent sincerity. 
Anomalous condition of human affairs 1 strange perversity, whicb< 
prevented this momentary illusion from becoming a permanent reality I 
Tiiis nuich-desired reconciliation was followed on 'the 8th of 
Sawun, or 17th August A.D. 1820, by the solemnities of a public 
installation of the M iharao on the ^adi of his ancestors: a pageantry 
which smoothed all asperities for the time, and, in giving scope to the 
nmnihconcc of th Regent, afforded to the mass, who judge only by 
the surface of thmgs, a theme for approbation. Wo leave for another 
place* the details of this spectacle; merely observing that the re¬ 
presentative of the British government was the first (following the 
priest) to make the itl’a, or unction of sovereignty!* on the forehead 
of the prince; and having tied on the jewels, consisting of aigrette, 
necklace, and bracelets, he girded on, amidst salutes of ordnance, tho 
sword of investiture Tho Maharao, with aii appropriate speech, pre¬ 
sented one hundred and one gold mohurs, as tbe9itisc7ir or fine of relief, 
professing his homage to the British government. At the same time, a 
hhclati or dress of honour, was presented, in the name of the Governor- 
general of India, to the Rogeiit, for which he made a suitable ac¬ 
knowledgment and awMssm* of twenty-five gold mohurs. 

Madhii hing then fulfilled the functions of hereditary Fonjdar, 
making rhe tila, girding on tho sword, and presenting the gift of ac¬ 
cession, which was returned by the Maharao presenting to Madhu 
Sing the of ultimate succession to the regency: the grand diffi¬ 
culty to overcome, and which originated all these differences. Th© 
Agent roinaiuod an entire month after the ceremony, to strengthen 
the good feeling thus begun; to adapt the Maharao’s mind to the 
position in which an imperious destiny had placed him ; and ttlso to 
impress on the successor to the regency the dangerous responsibility 
of'bho tiust which a solemn treaty had guaranteed if by his supine¬ 
ness, want of feeling, or misconduct, it were violated. On the 4th 
September, previous to leaving Kotah, the Agent was present at an- 
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* Ihp Ji tfliU ot this reremony will be (jiven in the Perflonal Naratii^e. 

+ “AiiQiitpig" appears to have bwn, mall ages, the mode otmstallation. *!nie 
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other meeting of all the parties, when there was as much Ippearauce 
of cordiality manifested as could be expected in so difhcuit a predica¬ 
ment. The old Regent, the Maharao, and Madhu Sing, joined hands 
in reciprocal forgiveness of the past, each uttering a soleiuxi assevora- 
flbn that he would cultivate harmony for the future. 

It was pu this occasion that the Regent performed two deliberate 
acts, which appear suitable accompaniments to the close of his poli¬ 
tical life, both as respects his prince and his subjects. lie had propuied 
a covenant of surety for his old aud faithtui servants after his death, 
demanding the Mahurao's, his son Madhu Sing’s, aud the Agent’s sig¬ 
natures thereto, stipulating that “if his succcbsor did not choose 
to employ their se^-vices, they should be free agents, be called to 
no account for the past, but be permitted to reside wherever they 
pleased.!’. The Maharao and Madhu Sing having signed the deed, 
the British agent, at the desire of the Regent, placed liLs ftionaturo 
as a guarantee for its execution. In this act, we not only have pi oof 
that to the last the Regent maintained the siipieniaey of his inustur, 
but evidence of the fears bo entertained respecting the conduct ot hia 
successor. 

The other act was a brilliant victory over the most iuvoterato 
habits of bis age aud country,—tlie revocation of dind, or foiced con¬ 
tributions, throughout the dominion of Kotab. This spoutauoous 
abolitiuu of a practice so deeply rooted in R ija.sthau, is another proof 
of the keen penetration of the Regent, aud of hi^ desire to conciliate 
the opinions of the protecting power, as to the duties of piincos to¬ 
wards their subjects; duties regarding which, as he said, ‘tbeoie- 
tically m are not ignorant,’’ aud on which he has often forcibly des¬ 
canted before his sun, whilst laying down rules of conduct when he 
should be no more. At such nioinents, he entered fully and with energy 
into his own conduct; cuudemiiiug it; pointing out its inevitable 
results, and ^he beuefits he had observed to attend an opposite course 
of action. “ My word, son, was not worth a copper,” he would say 4 
“ but now ifobody would refuse any thing to old 2 Iahm ” It was, 
therefore, as much from a conviction ot the heueiit to himself ^ud 
the state •wlach would attend the renunciation of this tax, as with a 
view of couttiug golden opiuiau, that he commanded a stone to be 
raised in the chief town of every district of his country, on which was 
inscribed the edict of perpetual abolition of dind, with the denun¬ 
ciation of eternal vengeance on whoever should rovo|c;o it. Thu eM- 
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gies of thf sun, the moon, tiie cow, and the hog, animals reverenced or 
execrated by all classes, were carved in relief, to attest the imprecation. 

Such was the pacidc termination of a contest for authority, 
which threatened to deluge Kotah with blood. Whether we had a 
right to hope that such high and natural pretensions could rest satisfied 
with the measures of conciliation and concession that were pursued, 
the sequel will disclose to those who judge only by resuHa. 


CHAPTER XI. 


Banishment of Gordhun^dm, the natural son of the Tleffent.—Bis re¬ 
appearance in M(Uwa,—Consequent renewal of dii^ensions at Kotah. 
The troops mutiny and join the Maharao .— The Uegent assaults 
the castle.—Flight of the Maharao and pat ty.—lieceptmn at HoondL 
The Maharao’8 second brother joins the Hcgent, — Gordhrm-das* 
attempt to join the Maharao frustrated — The Maharao leaves 
Jtoouili—General sympathy for him—lie arrives at Brindahnn.-— 
Jntriques of Gonlhun-das and superior native oficers of the British 
Govet nment, who deceive the Maharao —Returns to Kotah at the 
head of a force—Summons the llaias to his standard — TIis de¬ 
mands.—Supplemental ar/icle of the treaty eomidered — Etnharras- 
sinq eondnet of the Hegent ,— The Maharao ref n^es all mediation .— 
JJis ultimatum,—British troops mat ch.—.Junction with the Regent. 
Attack tin Maharao.—Bis defeat and flight.—Death of his brother 
Pfitimi Sing. — i^ingular combat —Amnesty proclaimed .— The Hara 
chiefs ret (in to their families.—The Maharao retires to the temple 
of Crishna in .Mewar.—Negociation for hi-> return — S<ttlfactory 
tominatton —Reflections on these civil wars.—Character and death 
of Zahm Sing. 

The sole measure of severity which arose out of these commo¬ 
tions was exercised on tlie natural son of the Regerit, who was banish¬ 
ed in the face of open day from the scene of his turbulent intrigue. 
Gordhun-das, or, as his father styled him, “ Gordhun-ji,’* was the 
* child of love ’ and of his old age, and to his mother the IV^ent, it is 
said, felt the Inost ardent attachment. The perpetual banishment of 
this firebrand was essential to tranquillity; yet, notwithstanding his 
misdeeds, political and filial, it was feared that the sentiments of the 
Jewish monarch, rather than the sternness of the Roman fathtr, would 
have influenced the Rajpoot regent, whose bearing, when thb sentence of 
ebndemuation was enforced, was to be regarded as the test of a suspi¬ 
cion that the Maharao had been goaded to his course through tbu 
^snusl by ultfrior view* trldch be dared not cpettlj 
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ilat woifthy of a Boman, and sufficed to ^bibilata 
su 8 p>ioi 0 ||:i^'‘Leti the air of Haroutl never more be by his 

pr,^Boe.’* Delhi and Alkhabad were the cities fixed upon, from \vhich 
ha was to select his future residence, and unfortunately the first was 
chosen. Here he resided with, his family upon a pension suffibiehUy 
liberal, and had a range abundantly excursive for exercise, attended by 
some horseraftu furnished by the British local authority. 

About the close of 1821, permission was imprudently granted 
to the exile to visit Malvva, to fulfil a marriage-contract with an 
illegitimate daughter of the chieftain of Jabboa, Scarcely had he set 
his foot in that town, when symptoms of impatience, in lieu of perfect 
tranquillity, began to be visible at Kotah, and a correspondence both 
there and 4it Boondi was hardly detected, before a spirit of revolt was 
reported to have infected the tried veterans of the Regent. Syef 
AUi, the commander of the' royals ’ {jRaj Pultun ), an officer of thirty 
years’ standing, distinguished for ids zeal, fidelity, and gallantry, was 
named as having been gained over to the cause of his nominal sover¬ 
eign. Tins was looked upon as a slander ; but too wise entirely to dis¬ 
regard it, the Regent interposed a force between the disaffected bat¬ 
talion and the castle, which brought the matter to issue. Tlie Maharao 
immediately proceeded by water, and conveyed Syef Alii and a part of 
his battalion to the palace; which was no sooner reported, than the blind 
Regent put himself into his litter, and headed a force with which he 
attacked the remainder, while two twenty-four pounders, mounted 
on a cavalier, which commanded not only every portion of the city, 
but the country on both sides the Ohumbul, played upon the castle. 
In the midst of this firing (probably unexpected), the Maliarao, his 
brother Prithwi Sing, and their adherents, took to boat, crossed the river, 
and retired to Boondi, while the remainder of the mutinous ‘ royals * 
laid down their arms. By this energetic, conduct, the new attempt 
uponvhis power was dissolved as soon as formed, and the ^adi of the 
Haras wa/abandoned. Bishen Sing escaped from his brothers in the 
midsl of the fray, and joined the Regent, whose views regarding 
him, in this crisis, however indirectly manifested, could ,be. 
mistaken 9 bu.t our system of making and unmaking kings i%,t|)Lese 
: distemt regions, though it may have enlarged our powers, had'not 
. fleputation; and the Agent had the most rbe#S;d topug- 

; to sanction the, system in the new range 

pallet 'to discoyd; wbi«b;.pi«t.idls4'e*.|o 
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Iroe the paramount power from the embarrassment in which its de< 
plomatic relations had placed it^ and from whence there was no escape 
without incurring the too just reproach of violating the conditions we 
luul imposed. Common decency forbade our urging the only plea we 
could in forming the treaty, namely, our considering the prince Its 
a mere phantom; and if we had boon bold enough to do so, the 
reply would have boeu the same why did you treat with a phan¬ 
tom while he would have persisted in the literal interpretation of 
the bond. 

There was but one way to deal with the perplexity—to fulfil the spirit 
of the treaty h} which public peace would be ensured. Instructions 
were sent to the prince ofBoondi, that there was no restraint upon his 
perf(n“niing the rites of hospitality and kindred to the fugitive princes, 
but that he would be personally responsible if he permitted them to 
congregate troops for the purpose of hostility against the Regent: while, 
at the same time, the commander of the British troops at Noemuch 
was desired to interpose a light corps on tho line of Jabboa and Booudi, 
and to capture Oordhun-dus, dead or alive, if he attempted to join the 
Maharao. He, however, contrived, through the intricacies of tho 
plateau, to elude the well-arrauged plan ; but finding that the prince of 
Booudi had tlie same determination, he made diiect for Murwar^ 
where being also denied an asylum, ho had no alternative but to 
return to Delhi, and to a more strict sui-vcillance. This, however, 
may have b'on conceited ; for soon after, the Maharao broke ground 
ftomBoondi, giving out a pilgrimage to Bnudu,buu ; and it was hoped 
that the tranquillity and repose he would find amidst the fanes of bis 
tutelary deity, Brijuath-ji, might tempt a mind prone to religious 
seclusion, to pass his days there. While he remained at Booudi, public 
upiuiuu was not at all mauifested ; the distance was trifling to Kotah, 
and being with the head of his race, tho act was deemed only one of 
iiioac hasty ebullitions so common in those countries, and which #ould 
be followed by roeonciliatiou. But as soon as the prince moved uorth- 
wai^l, expectation being excited that his cause would meet atteutioa 
elsowheie, ho had letters of sympathy and cuuduleuce from every 
chief of the country, and the customary attentions to sovereigtitjij^ werd 
paid by those through whose states he passed, with the sole i^xceptioa 
of that most contiguous to our provinces, Bhurtpur. The prince flf 
this celebrated place sent a deputation to the frontier, excusing him- 
scli on account of his age and blindness j but the Hara prince* knowing 
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diiefrom a Jat zeimhdaf, however favonrad^ tba acces- 
8ib)Q^ ct fortune, repelled with diadaiu both his gifts and his mission. 
'Epr this haughty, though not unbecoming maintenance of precedent, 
the Haharao was warned off the bounds of Bhurtpur. Having re- 
niiSined some time among the groves of Vrija,” there was reason to 
believe that the canticles of Jydeva had rendered an earthly crown 
a mere bauble in the eyes of the abdicated Kara, and that tho mystic¬ 
al effusions of Eaniya and Eadha had eradicated ail remembrance 
of the rhapsodies of Ohund, and the glories of the Ohohan : he was 
accordingly left at discretion to wander where he listed. As it was 
predicted, he soon felt the difference between his past and present 
mode of life, surrounded by a needy crew in a strange land; and to¬ 
wards the middle of April he had reached Muttra, on his return from 
Brindabun to Eotah. But his evil genius, in the shape of Gordhun- 
das, had destined this should not be; and notwithstanding the rigor¬ 
ous surveillance, or, in fact, imprisonment, which had been enjoined, 
this person found an opportunity to curry on cabals with natives of 
high rank and office. 

Intrigues multiplied, and false hopes were inspired through these 
impure channels, which were converted by his corrupt' emissaries into 
fountain-heads of political control, superseding the only authorized 
medium of communicatiou between the misguided prince and the 
paramount power. Accordingly, having collected additional troops 
about him, he commenced his march to Harouti, giving out to the 
chiefs through whose dominions ho passed, that he was returning by the 
consent of the paramount power for the resumption of all his sovereign 
rights, so long in abeyance. Men with badges in his train, belonging 
to the persons alluded to, and an agent from the native treasurer of 
H^lhi, who supplied the prince with funds, gave a colour of truth which 
deceived the country, and produced ardent expressions of desire for hie 
success.* he proceeded, this force increased, and he reached the 
Ghumbul, towards the close of the monsoon 1821, with about three 
thousand men. Having crossed the river, he issued his Summons in a 
hmguiage neither to be misunderstood nor disobeyed by a l^jppot ^ 
b® conjurecf them by there allegiance to join his cnu8e,,'''*^that 
of seeking*justice according to the treaty:” and l^all was 
p]Nyed by every Hara of the country. His conduct afforded tbe most 
fmwerful illustration of the Rajpoot's theory of hdelity, eyeiu those 
connected by ties of blood and by eyer^speto of behefit, 
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Withiirew from fcfee Reg^ent^ t» whom they owi^ eVaiy thinlf; iia 'ik^ 
to join their hereditary and lawful prince, whom aoine hiad nhvoll aei^f 
and of whom they knew nothing. Negotiation, and expostalati^ 
the most solemn and earnest on the personal dangers he was ihodr* 
ring, were carried on, and even public tranqtuliity was haiard^, 
rather than have recourse to the last argumerit, which was the less 
necessary, as universal peace reigned around us, and the means of 
quelling revolt were at hand. An entire month was thus consumed: 
but the ultimatum* left no means of putting a stop to increasing dis¬ 
orders but that appeal which from various considerations had been so 
long delayed. 

The tried troops of the Regent could not be depended on ; he 
confessed it; and in this confession, what an evidence is afltbrded of the 
nature of his rule, and of the homage to immutable justice in all parts 
of the world ! Every corps, foreign or indigenous, was ready to range 


• Letter of MaUarao Kishore Sing, accompanj^ing counter-articles, presented to 
Capt. I'od, dated Asoj bud Paachmce, or 16th September, “Camp Meanoh.” 

(After complements.) 

Chand Khan has often expressed a desire to know what Were my ospectationa. 
These had been already sent to you-by my vakeels, Miraa Mohunmd Alee Beg,and 
Lalia Salik Bam. I again send you the Schedule o. articles. According to their pur¬ 
port you will act. Do me justice as the representative of the British Government, 
and let the master be as master, and the servant as servant; this is the case every where 
else, and is not hidden from you. ^ 

Articles, the fulfilment of which was demanded by Maharao Kishore Sing, and 
accompanying bis letter of 16th September. 

1. Accotyling to the treaty executed at Delhi, in the time of Maharao Omed 
Sing, I '.vul abide. ■ 

3. I have every confidence In Nana-ji Zalim Sing ; in like manner as he served 
M'lbarao Omed Sing, so he will serve me. I agree to his administration of 
affairs ; but between Madliu Sing and myself suspicions and doubts exist; wa 
can never agree; therefore, I will give him a jageer ; there let him remaiiw His 
son, Bappa Lall, shall remain with me, and in the same way as other mf^sters 
conduct state busineis before their princes, so shall he before me. I, the fiaaster, 
he, the servant ; and if as the servant he acts, it will abide from generation 
to generation, 

8. To the English Government, and other principalities, whatever letters ten 
addr^sed shall l>e with my concurrence and advice. 

4. Surety for his life, and also for mine, must be guaranteed by the English 

Government. 4 , 

6. I shall alloto, jogecr for Prifchwi Sing (the Maharao’s brother), at which hs 
will reside. The establishments to reside with him and my brotfllr Bish^ Sing 
shall be of my nomination. Besides, to my kinsmen and clansmen, according to 
their rank, I shall give jageers, and they shall, according to ancient usage, be in 
attendance upon me. 

6. My perfiotial or jfeAfls guai'ds.to the amount of three thousand, with -Bs^^' 

Lall (the Ufcgent'sgrandsou) shall remain in attendance, \ 

7. The amount of the collections of the country shall all be depo{|jted in the 

JTitfAeador (general tweasury),,and thence expemUturemade.. . , , 

8. The kllledars (commandaufi) of all the funs shall be api^inted hy^nti, 

. and the army shall be under my orders. He (the Begeni), may desire*^, 
offlettrs of Government to execute his oommaiids, but it shall be with my adviho 
^ndsahetion, 

' Tliesfi are the Articles 1 desire -t. ^ey are according. to tite rules fdg g^fxnja|i|QA.^ 
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fiu th« ii4« of legitimate authoHty against the band which had fed 
and cherished them. So completely did this feeling pervade every 
part of the political fabric, that the Regent himself said, in his forcible 
manner, on his escape from the danger, ** even the clothes on his back 
smelt of treason to him/* It was hoped that “ the wisdom which called 
aloud (even) in the streots" would not be disregarded by the veteran j 
that disgust dt such marks of perEdy would make him spurn from him 
the odium of usurpation, and thus free the paramount power from a 
situation the most painful and embarrassing. Abundant opportunities 
were afforded, and hints were given that he alone could cut 
the knot, which otherwise must be severed by the sword. But 
all was fruitless: “he stood upon his bond,” and the execution 
of the treaty. The Maharao, his nominal sovereign, took the 
same ground, and even sent a copy of the treaty to tiie Agent, taunt* 
ingly a%tug whether it was to be recognized or not 1 All this em* 
barrasstuent would have been avoided, had the supplemental articles 
been embodied in the original treaty; then the literal interpretation 
and its spirit would not have been at variance, nor have afforded a 
pretext to reproach the paramount power with a breach of faith and 
justice: charges which cannot in fact be supported, inasmuch as 
the same contracting parties, who executed the original document, 
amended it by this supplemental deed. The dispute then resolves 
itself into a question of expediency, already touched on, vu. whether 
we might not have provided better for the future, and sought out 
other modes of reward for services we had acknowledged, than the 
maintenance of two pageants of sovereignty, both acknowledged, the 
one de facto, the other de jure. It was fortunate, however, that the 
magnitude of the titular prince’s pretensions placed him completely 
in opposition to the other contracting parties, inasmuch as he would 
not abide by either the spirit or the letter of the treaty or its supple* 
meat, li#the most modiEed sense. His demand for “ a personal guard 
of three thousand of his kinsmen, that he might allot estates at 
pleasure to his chief}, appoint the governors of fortresses, and bS 
head of the army,” was a virtual repudiation of every principle of tlm 
alliance; wlfile the succession to the admiukitrative powers of the 
state, seourfd to the issue of the Regent, was made to depend Oil his 
ptealure: rather*a frail tenure whether in Europe or RajpootahA $ ; 

Every thing that could be done to withdraw the infatuated prince 
from the Imok of evil advisers and fieiy spirits who daily docked to his ’ 

♦ t$ 
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beitig ineffectual ftttd bopelaai, ihe tirooptf which had been called tt|Bkn 
to maintain the treaty MO'red forwatd in combination with the attey 
of the Begent. As the force reached the Caly Sind, which alone di> 
Tided the rivals for power, torrents of rain, which daring several diyre 
swelled it to an impassable flood, afforded more time to try all that 
friendship or prudence could urge to save the Maharao from the im¬ 
pending ruin. But all was vain; he saw the storm, and invited itt 
approach with mingled resolution and despair, proclaiming the most 
submissive obedience to the paramount power, and avowing a convic¬ 
tion of the good intentions and friendship of its representative; but to 
every remonstrance he replied, “ what was life without honour; what 
was a sovereign without authority ? Death, or the full sovereignty of his 
ancestors!“ 

The conduct of the Begent was not less perplexing than that of 
the prince; for while he affected still to talk of fealty, “ to preserve 
his white beard from stain,” he placed before him the ample shield of 
the treaty, although he expected that his power should be maintained 
without any active measures on his own part for its defence: a degree 
of irresponsibility not for a moment to be tolerated. It was in vain he 
hinted at the spirit, more than doubtful, of his army; that in the mo¬ 
ment of conflict they might turn their guns against us; even this he 
was told we would hazard: and, it was added, if he desired, at what¬ 
ever cCst, to preserve the power guaranteed to his family, be must act 
effensi' ely as well as defensively; for it would shortly be too late to 
talk of reconciling fealty with the preservation of his power. The 
wily Begent desired to have his work done for him; to have all the 
benefit which the alliance compelled us to afford, with none of the 
obloquy it entailed. The Agent had some hope, even at the twelfth 
hour, that rather than incur the opprobrium of the world, and the 
penalty denounced against the violation of txoamdherma, in coiq,mitting 
to the chance of battle the lives of all those to whom he was protectCr, 
he would draw back and compromise his power; but the betrayal of 
bis half-formed designs in hypocritical cant adapted only for the multi¬ 
tude, soon dispelled the illusion ; and though there was a strong tu- 
ternal struggle, the bve uf dominion overcame every scruple. ^ 

The combination of the troops was discussed in his ipsesence and 
that of his oflkers; and in order that unity of action iflight be iosdred# 
a British officer was at his request attached to his force.* 

Li^aiejumt U ‘ liillaa, of isth wefc SaUvs vcluatwsA for this dsliy* 

aisi psftoiaMd it «s wigbt ban bsca expsolsd ftonsuonocr <« bis gsflaavy sea ocaMCti 
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. At dftybr«a)c oa the lit ef October* the troo{>9 ipOtV/ed down to the 
attack. The Regeot’i army oonsiated of eight battalioos o| ipfautry, 
with thirty-two pieces of oanuov and fourteen strong posy^tt. or squad'- 
roue of horse. Of these, five battalions, with fourteen pieces and ten 
squadrons, composed the advance; while the rest formed a reserra 
with the Regent in person, five hundred yards in the rear. Tha 
British troo*ps, consisting of two weak battalions and six squadron! 
of cavalry, with a light battery of horse-artillery, formed on the 
right of the Regent’s force as it approximated to the Maharao’s 
position The ground over which the troops moved was an extensive 
plain, gradually shelving to a small shallow stream, whence it again 
rose rather abruptly. The Maharao’s camp was placed upon a rising 
ground, a short distance beyond the stream : he left his tents standing, 
and had disposed his force on the margin of the rivulet. The 
" Royats, '* who had deserted their old master, with their 
leader, Syef Alii, were posted on the left; the Mabarao with 
the eUte, a band of full five hundred Hara cavaliers, upon the 
right, and the interval was filled by a tumultuous rabble. The com¬ 
bined foico was permitted to choose its position, within two hundred 
yards of the foe, without the slightest demonstration of resistance or 
retreat. The Agent took advantage of the pause to request the 
British commander to halt the whole line, in order that be inighi 
make a last attempt to withdraw the infatuated prince and his de¬ 
voted followers from the perils that confronted them. He advanced 
midway between the lines, and ofiPered the same conditions and an 
atniiesty to all; to conduct and replace the prince on the gadi of his 
ancestors with honour. Tet, notwithstanding ruin stared him in the 
face, he receded from none of his demands; he insisted on the Bme 
gm non, and would only re-enter Eotah surrounded by three thou¬ 
sand of his Hara kinsmen. Duiiug the quarter of an hour allowed him 
to deliberate ere the sword siiould be drawn, movements in position 
on both sides took place; the Maharao's chosen band, condensing aU 
their force on the right, opposed the Regent’s advance, while tha 
Biitish troops formed so in eoheUon as to enfilade their dense misses. 

Thqti&e having expired, and not an iota of the pretensions bsing 
abated, the signal, as agrSed upon, was given, and the aetioii com¬ 
menced by a discharge of cannon and fire-arms from the Regent's whole 
line, immediately followed by the horse-artillery on the right. With 
all the gallantry that has ever disUnguished the QiBn, thny mted ai 
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i^t FattiAbad and Bholpur, and charged the Begant*s line, when aereial 
trere killed at the very mnzale of the guns, and but for the advance of 
three squadrons of British cavalry, would have turned his left flank, and 
probably penetrated to the reserve, where the Regent was in person.* 
Defeated in this design, they had no resource but a precipitate retredt 
from the unequal conflict, and the Mahatao, surrounded by a ^ole of 
about four hundred horse, all Haras, his kinsmen, retired across the 
stream, and halted on the rising ground about half a mile distant, 
while his auxiliary foot broke and dispersed in all directions. The 
British troops rapidly crossed the stream, and while the infantry made 
a movement to < ut off retreat from the south, two squadrons were com¬ 
manded to charge the Maharao. Determined not to act offensively, 
even in this emergency he adhered to his resolution, and his band 
awaited in a dense mass and immoveable attitude the troops advanc¬ 
ing with rapidity against them, disdaining to fly and yet too proud to 
yield. A British officer headed each troop ; they and those they led 
had been accustomed to see the foe fly from the shock ; but they were 
Pindarris, not Rajpoots. The baud stood like a wall of adamant; our 
squadrons rebounded from the shock, leaving two brave youthsf dead 
on the spot, and their gallant commauderj: was saved by a miracle, 
being stunned by a blow which drove in his casque, his reins cut, and the 
arm raised to give the coup de grace, when a pistol-shot from his order¬ 
ly levelled his assailant. The whole was the work of an instant True 
to the determination he expressed, the Maharao, satisfied with repel¬ 
ling the charge, slowly moved off; nor was it till the horse-artillery 
again closed, and poured round and grape into the dense body, that they 
quickened their retreat; while, as three fresh squadrons had formed 
for the charge, they reached the mukhi fields, amongst the dense crops 
of which they were lost. 

Frithwi Sing, younger brother of the prince, impelled by that 
heroic spirit which is the birthright of a Hara, and |waib that 
Harouti could no longer be a home for him while living, determined at 
least to find a grave in her soil. He returned, with about five and 
twenty followers, to certain destruction, and was found in a field of 
Indian corn as the line advanced, alive, but grievously woVm^ed, He 

. . . ... . hie M W .. . . . , , . . . . . 

* Tlieanthor, who piacec} bimself oy the extreme left of the Bhgent*i line, tt be 
a theck U}M)u the dttbiuas condoct of hU trows, pactioolariy noted tlue intended nmve- 
mSttt, whioh Was fnietrated only by Major Jaenuedy’e advance. 

T Ljehtenanu Olaik* and Bead, of the Fourth Rift. Wht Oavidry, 

• t M*i<»aowU.Col. J.Rid|e,OJ, ^ 
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WM in a litter, and, escorted by some of Skinner's horse, wm 
conveyed to the camp. Here he was sedulously attended; but medical 
skill was of no avail, and he died the next day. His demeanortr was 
dignified and manly; he laid the blame upon destiny, expressed no wish 
jbr life, and said, looking to the tree near the tent, that “ his ghost 
Would be satisfied in contemplating therefiom the fields of his fore¬ 
fathers.” His sword and ring had been taken from him by a trooper, 
but his dagger, pearl necklace, and other valuables, he gave in charge 
to the Agent, to whom he bequeathed the care of his son, the sole heir 
to the empty honours of the sovereignty of Kotah. 

It was not from any auxiliary soldier that the prince received his 
death-wound; it was inflicted by a lance, propelled with unerring 
force from behind, penetrating the lungs, the point appealing through 
the ch^s(. He said it was a revengeful blow from some determined 
hand, os he felt the steeled point twisted in the wound to ensure its 
being mortal. Although the squadions of the Begeut joined in the 
pursuit, yet not a man of them dared to come to close quaiters with 
their enemy; it was therefore supposed that some treacherous arm 
bud mingled with his meu, aud inflicted the blow which relieved the 
Eegent from tiie chief enemy to his son and successor. 

The Mahaiao and his baud were indebted for safety to the forest 
of corn, so thick, lofty, and luxuriant, that even his elephant was lost 
sight of. Tliis shelter extended to the rivulet, only five miles in 
advance, which forms the boundary of Harouti; but it was deemed 
sufficient to drive him out of the Kotah territory, where alone hia 
presence could be dangerous. The iufantiy and foreign levies, who had 
no moral courage to sustain them, fled for their lives, and many were 
cut to pieces by detached troops of our cavalry. 

The calm undaunted valour of the Maharao and his kin could 
not fail to extoit applause from those gallant minds which can admire 
the braveryiof a foe, though few of those who had that day to confront 
them were aware of the moral courage which sustained their ojh 
poneuts, aud which converted their vis inerticB into an almost impasft^ 

nble barrier. 

* 

But although the gnllant conduct of the prince and his kin waft 
in l^eepiug ‘^ith^the valour to often recorded in these annal^nnd now, 
aUt! almost the sole inheritance of the Haras, there was one specimen 
of devotion which we dare not pass over, comparable With whatever is 
recorded of the &bled traits of heroism of Greece or Borne. The 
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physiognomy of the country lias been already described; the plains, 
along which the combined force advanced, gradually shelved to tha 
blink of a rivulet whose opposite bank rose perpendicularly, forming 
as it were the buttress to a tabledand of gentle acclivity. The Regent’s 
battalions were advancing in columns along this precipitous banh, 
when their attention was arrested by several shots fired from an isolati* 
ed hillock rising out of the plain across the stream. Without any 
order, but as by a simultaneous impulse, the whole line halted, togase 
at two audacious individuals, who appeared determined to make their 
mound a fortress. A minute or two passed in mute surprise, when 
the word was given to move on; but scarcely was it uttered, ere 
several wounded from the head of the oolumu were passing to 
the lear, and shots began to be exchanged very briskly, at least 
twenty in return for one. But the lung matchlocks of the two 
heroes told every time in our lengthened line, while they seemed to 
have “ a charmed life,” and the shot fell like hail around them in¬ 
nocuous, one continuing to load behind the mound, while the other 
fired with deadly aim. At length, two twelvo-pounders were un¬ 
limbered ; and as the shot whistled round their ears, both rose on. 
the very pinnacle of the mound, and made a profound salaam for 
this compliment to their valour; which done, they continued to load 
and fire, whilst entire platoons blazed upon them. Although more 
men had s^.fiered, an irresistible impulse was felt to save these gal¬ 
lant men; orders were given to cease firing, and the force was directed 
to move on, unless any two individuals chose to attack them man¬ 
fully hand to baud. The words were scarcely uttered when two young 
Ruhillas drew their swords, sprung down the bank, and soon cleared 
the space between them and the foemen. Ail was deep anxiety as 
they mounted to the assault; but whether their physical frame was 
less vigorous, or their energies were exhausted by wounds or by their 
peculiar situation, these brave defenders fell on the mount, •whence 
they disputed the march of ten battalions of infantry and twenty 
pieces of cannon • They were Haras 1 But Zalim was the cloud which 
interposed between them and their fortunes; and to remove it, they 
courted the destruction which at length overtook them. * 

The entire devotion which the vassalage of Harouti^ manifested 
ibr the cause of the Maharao, exemplified, as before dbserved, thtf na* 
tore end extent o f staamdlterma or fealty, which has b een describe 

♦ liiaafe, (now CJaptsin) iK * atLiUsn sod the Aothor WfPt ihe only )t beBlI^ 

who witlMMa tbi^suurakt Besae. 
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quiilitf of tfaie Btjpoot charac^; at tiM sama 
«itiii:i 0 ^ it'ittti^tiateB the savBrity. of the Eegent’e yoke. Evih the chief 
.irha hegotiaied the treaty could uot resist the defection (cue of his 
■one.was badly woanded)t although he enjoyed estates under: t^e 
dScgeut which his hereditary rank did not sanction, besides b^Ug 
connected with him by marriage. ' 

The iJtaliarao gained the Parbutty, which, it is said, he swam 
over. He had scarcely reached the shore when his horse dropped 
dead from a grape-shot wound. With about three hundred horse he 
retired upon Baroda. We had no vengeance to execute j we could not, 
therefore, consider the brave men, who abandoned their homes and 
their families from a principle of honour, in the light of the old ene¬ 
mies of our power, to he pursued and exterminated. They had, it is 
true, confronted us in the field ; yet only defensively, in a cause at 
least morally just and seemingly sanctioned by authorities which they 
could not distrust. 


The pretensions so long opposed to the treaty were thus signally 
and efi&ciently subdued. The chief instigators of the revolt were for 
ever removed, one by death, the other by exile; and the punishment 
which overtook the deserters from the regular forces of the Regent 
would check its repetition. Little prepared for the reverse of that day, 
the chiefs had made no provision against it, and at our word every 
door in Rajwarra would have been closed against them. But it was 
not deemed a case for confiscation, or one which should involve in 
proscription a whole community, impelled to the commission of crime 
by a variety of circumstances which they could neither resist no? 
control, and to which the most crafty views had contributed.* The 
Maharao’s camp being left standing, all his correspondence and re¬ 
cords fell into our hands, and developed such complicated intrigues, 
such consummate knavery, that he, and the brave men who suffered 
tirdhi dfepousing his pretensions, were regarded as entitled to every 
ibetnmberation.f As soon, therefore, as the futility of their ptehsa* 


I ’ • * la a letter, addrMsed by some of the principal chiefs to the B^ent, th'rohj^h 
Aiaat. they id not hesitate to say they had been guided in the Murse th^y Mnpftediei; 
cbeyias the summons of the Maharao, by instruetions of his • , 

; ;..;t:>f>S ,natiTe treasmerat Delhi, who conducted these inttigues, a 
bitVm&atioa%a8 dismissed from his office; and the same fate was awardla to 'i|ie nhlcif 
eitelbeWcilthe Perliaa secretary^ office at the seat o^overnmmt,. treaties 

ifiid 'ir**'*' found ini toe camp of the Maharao, which afforded abtiiidapii 
. liifclbtiimdenoe scslast these confidential officers, who mainly pU^u^^llia cstes^phe 




AioQs WAB diselosed, by tba veil being thus mdei^^torn tbmf$y0$, 
they manifested a determination to submit The Regent wot inethmt- 
ed to grant a complete amnesty, and to announce to the chiefs that 
they might repair to their homes without a question being put to themi. 
In a few weeks, all was tranquillity and peace; the chiefs and vassale 
returned to their families, who blessed the power which tempered 
punishment with clemency.* * 

The Maharao continued his couise to Nathdwarra in Mewar, 
proving that the sentiment of religious abstraction alone cau take 
the place of ambition. The individuals who, for their own base pur* 
poses, had by mu'represeutatiou and guile guided him to ruin, now 
deserted him ; the film fell from his eyes, and he saw, though too late, 


* The Author, who had to pcifoim the painful duty related in this detailed tran¬ 
saction, was alternately aided and embanA<t<>ed by his knowledge of the pa&t history 
of the Haias, and the inatiidl relations of all its discoidaut elements. Pexhaps, entire 
Ignorance would have been bettei—a bate knowledge of the treat}, and the expedi¬ 
ency ot aiigid adhoieoio theieto, unbiassed by sympathv. or notions of abstract justice, 
which has too little m comnum with diplom 1 C} But without oveilookiug the colder 
dictates ot dut>, he determined that theicgisof Biitam should not be a shield of 
oppression, and that t le remains of ilaia indcpedeiue winch cithei policy oi fear had 
compelled the Itegcnt to lespcct, sliouhl uoctlieieby be destioyed ; mill he a«>slimed tbs 
respoiibihility, a tew days ait« i the .xctioii, of pioclaimiug a geueial ammstytothe 
chiefs, and au ins lUtioii to each 10 ret III a to his dwelling He told the Regent that 
any nrocee ling which mieht reader this cletneiiry nng.itoi}, would not fail to dis¬ 
satisfy the Goveinmeiil. All instantly .ivailed thcmscivis of the permission ; and in 
every point of view, moi.illy and ph}su.Uh, the result w’as most satisfactory, and it 
aotedas a panac« foi the wounds our public faith compelled us to inflict. Even m 
the midst of their compiilsoi v infliction, he had many souiccs of gratulaiion . and ot these 
he vjrill give an aincdote iiiustiative ot lUjii'iot cliaiactcr. In 1S07, when the author, 
then eommeiKni' his caisei, was waudeiing alone through their oountiy, surveying 
their geograph} and collecting scraos ot then statistics, he left Simiiabatteiing 
Itathguih, and with a slender guaid proceeded thiough the wilds of Ohauderi, and 
thence dnect westwards, to tiace the couise of all the iiveis lying between the Betwa 
and the Chumbnl. in passing thiongh Uatouti, leaving his tent standing at Baiab, 
he had advanced with the peiambulatoi as tar as the t'aly-Sind. a distance of seven¬ 
teen miles ; and. leaving his p( ople to tollow at leisure, was i« tuinirg home unattended 
at a busk canter, when, as he passed thiough the town of Daniolia,n paity lushed out 
and made him capuve, saying that he must visit the duet. Although much fatigued. 
It wonid have h'eu follr to reiuse. He obc}®!, ami was convcyed toa equate in the 
centte of which was an eh vatisl c/iaAootfa or platioim, shaded by the sacied tre«. 
Here, sittingon caipets, was the chiet with lus little comt. Ine Author w.is received 
most coiiitei iisly. The flist act was to dmembatrass him of his boots ; bub this, heated 
as he was, they could not effect: lefreshmeuts weie then put before hiiq, and a 
Biahmm brought water, w iih a ewer and basin, foi his ablutions. Althpngh he was 
then hut an iiidifCereut linguist, and their patott scaioely intelligible to him, ho passed 
a foiv happy hour, in which conversation nevei flagged. The sqimie was soon filled, 
and many a pair of fine black e} es smiled comteously upon the stianger—for thfli 
females, to his surprise, Ibokcdabioad without any fear pt censure ; though he was 
ignorant of there sphere m Hie. The author's horse w as lame, which the chief bad 
notifcd ; ond on using to go, he found one ready cajiayicoued for him, which, howerrer, 
he would not a "cept. On re.xclang hts tent the Author sentseveial litUe |rtieleB av 
tokens of ictraid Pourtcen years after this, the day following the action at Hangrole, 
he itocived a letter by a meosci^sr tiom the moifaur ol the chief of J^amofia, who seitt 
her bUssuie, and invoked him, ny itast fnendship and. recollections, to protect ucv son» 
whose hoiiuur had made him join the standaid uf his sovereign. The author had tha 

S tisfactioa of tepiyiDg that Iter son would be with her nearly assoopas the bearer ol 
e letten The FamoUa chief, it wiU be ncolleisted, was the deeoendant ei the tfidel el 
▲tbooa, one ef t«e gfeai opponents of the Itegeat at the opening ol Ui oeleet. 
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thv ooly pflfitioo in which he could exist' Ifi a very shorti time, 
ayery preteMsion inimical to the spirit and letter of the treaty, 
original and supplemental, was relinquished; wl'en, with the Be- 
gent’s concurrence, a note was transmitted to him, containing the 
Waia on which hisretiun to KotaU was practicable. A transcript with 
his acceptance being received, a formal deed was drawn up, executed 
by the Ageirt and attested by the Kegetit, not only defining the pre¬ 
cise position of both parties, but establishing a barrier between the 
titular and executive authiuities, which must for ever prevent all col¬ 
lision of intei eats: nothing was left to chance or cavil. The graud 
object was to provide for the safety, comfort, and dignity of the prince, 
and this was done on a scale of profuse liberality ; far beyond what 
his father, or indeed any prince of Kotah had enjoyed, and incom¬ 
mensurate with the revenue of the state, of which it is about the 
twentieth portion. The amount equals the house-hold expenditure 
of the Buna ofOodipur, the avowed head of the whole Rijpoot race, 
but which can be better afforded from the flourishing revenues of 
Kotah than the slowly improving finances of Mowar. 

These prolimitiariea being satisfactonly adjusted, it became impor¬ 
tant to inspire this misguided prince with a confidence that his wel¬ 
fare would be as anxiomsly watched as the stipulations of the treaty 
whose infringement bad cost him so much misery. He had too much 
reason to plead personal alarm as one of the causes of his past con¬ 
duct, and which tended greatly to neutialize all the endeavours to 
serve him. Even on the very day that he was to leave Nathdvvarra, 
on his return, when after great efforts his mind had been emancipated 
from distrust, a final and diabolical attempt was made to thwart the 
measures for his restoration. A mutilated wretch was made to per¬ 
sonate his brother Bisheu Sing, and to give out that he had been 
maimed by command of the Regent’s son, and the impostor had the 
audacity to come within a couple of miles of the Maharao; a slight re¬ 
semblance to Bisheu Sing aided the deciet, which, though promptly 
exposed, had made the impression for which it was contrived, and*it 
required some skill to remove it. The Rana of Oodipur no sooner 
heard of tlua last effort to defeat all the good intentions in which he 
oo-operAted towards the Maharao, to whose sister he was married, 
than he hail tho impostor seized and brought to the city, where his story 
had caused a powerful sensation. His indiscreet indignation for ever 
destroyed the clue by which the plot might have been unravelled; for 

. 10 
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wfts led immediatBly to exeotttha, and all that traiaispirad waa, that 
he was a natii^e of the Jejpur state, and had been mutilated for 
some crime. Cuuld the question have been solved, it might haVa 
afforded the means of a different termination of these unhappy 
quarrels, to which they formed a characteristic sequel: intrigue and 
mistrust combined to inveigle Kishore Stog into attempts which 
placed hitn far beyond tho reach of reason, and the most z*ealous exer> 
tions to extricate him. 

This last scene being over, the Maharao left his retreat at the fano 
of Kauiya, and marched across the plateau to his paternal domains* 
On the last day of the year, the Regent, accompanied by the Agent, 
advanced to reconduot the prince to the capital. The universal de¬ 
monstration of satisfaction at his return was tho most convincing testis 
mooy that any other course would have been erroneous. Ou that day, 
he once more took possession of the padi widch he had twice abandon¬ 
ed, with a resignation free from all asperity, or even embarrassment. 
Feelings arising out of a mind accustomed to religious meditation, 
aided while they softened the bitter monitor, adversity, and together 
they affoided the beat security that any deviation from the new order 
of things would never proceed from him. 

Besides the schedule of the personal expenditure, over which he 
was supreme, much of the state expense was to be managed under 
the eye of the sovereign; such as the charities, and gifts on festivals and 
military ceremonies. The royal insignia used on all great occa¬ 
sions was to Ismail) as heretofore at his residence in the castle, as was 
the band at the old guard-room over the chief portal of entrance. He 
was to preside at all the military or other annual festivals, attended 
by tlie whole retinue of the state; and the gifts on such occasions 
were to be distributed in his name. All the palaces, in and about the 
city, were at his sole disposal, and funds were set apart for their rei 
pairs: the gardens, rttmnan, or game-preserves, and hjs plrsonal 
guards, were also to be entertained and paid by himself. To maintain 
this arrangemenib inviolate, an officer of the paramount power was 
henceforth to reside at Kotah. A handsome stipend was settled on the 
minor son of the deceased Prithwi Sing; while, in ordef to^revent 
any umbrage to the Maharao, his brother Bishen Sing, whose trim'* 
mtng policy had boen offensive to the Maliarao, was removed to 'the 
fiunily estate at Antah, twenty miles east of the capital, on whioh 
occasion an increase was spontaneously made to his jagheer. 
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Th^ Ageat remained an aniira month after this, to etrengthen 
the good uuderstanding uom? introduced. He even effected a recon- 
cUiatiou between the Prince and Madbu Sing, when the former, with 
great tact and candour, took upon himself the blame of all these die- 
twrbauoes: each gave his hand in token of future amity, and the 
Priuce spontaneously embraced the man (the Regent’s son) to whom 
he attribute!/all his misery. But the Maharao’s comforts and dignity 
are now iudepeudent of control, and watched over by a guardian who 
will demand a rigid exaction of every stipulation in his favour. The 
patriarchal Zaliin was, or affected to be, overjoyed at this result, which 
had threatened to involve them all in the abyss of misery. Bitter was 
his self-condemnation at the moral blindness of his conduct, which had 
not foreseen and guarded against the .storm ; and severe, as well as 
merited^ was the castigation he indicted on his successor. “ It is for 
your sins, son, that I am punished, “ was the conclusion of every such 
exhortation. 

It will be deemed a singular fatality, that this last conspicuous 
act in the political life of the Reagent should have been on tho spot 
which exactly sixt)' years before witnessed the opening scene of his 
career : for the field of Butwarro* adjoined that of Mangrole. What 
visions must have chased each other on this last memorable day, when 
he recalled the remembrance of the former! when the same sword, 
which redeemed the imiependeuce of Rotah from tributary degradation 
to Amber, wa.^ now druwu agaiust the grandson of that sovereign who 
rewarded his services with the first office of the state ! Had some pro¬ 
phetic Bardai withdrawn the mautle of JBhaoani, and disclosed 
through the vieta of threescore years the Rogeutiu the foreground, in 
all the panoply of ingenuous youth “spreading his carpet” at But- 
warro, to review the charge of the Cucliwaha chivalry, and iu the dis¬ 
tant perspective that same being palsied, blind, and decrepit, leading 
a mingled host, in character and costume altogether strange, agaiust the 
grand-children of his priuce, and the descendants of those Haras who 
uobly seconded him to gain this reputation, what effect would such*a 
prospect have produced on one whom tlie mere hooting of an owl on 
the house-tftp had '* scared from his propriety ?” 

Soon %fter the satisfactory conclusion of these painful s<ieaes, the 
Recent returned to the Ch<md, his fixed camp, and projected a tour 

* The bftttle of Bniwarto was taughtin 8.1817, or A. D. tfAti tli* aofMi at 
Ifugtole, Oct I, A. D, 1821. 
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df the state, to allay the disorders which had or^pt in, aod to regulate 
afresh the action of the state-machine, the construction of which had 
occupied a long life, but which could not fail to be deranged by the com¬ 
plicated views which had arisen amongst those whose business was to 
work it. Often, amidst these conflicts, did he exclaim, with his greifb 
prototype both in prosperity and sorrow, “ my kinsfolk have failed, and 
my familiar friends have forgotten me.” But Zalim had not the same 
resources in his griefs that Job had; nor could he with him exclaim, 
if my land cry against me, if I have eaten the fruits thereof without 
money, or caused the owners thereof to lose their lives, let thistles 
grow instead of wheat, and cockles instead of barley His yet vigor¬ 
ous mind, however, soon restored every thing to its wonted prosperity; 
and in a few weeks, not a trace was left of the commotions which for 
a while had totally unhinged society, and threatened to deluge the 
land with proscription and blood. The prince was resented on the 
throne with far greater comforts about him and more certainty of sta¬ 
bility than previous to the treaty ; the nobles took possession of their 
estates with not a blade of grass removed, and the gurhihetie, the home- 
farms of the Regent, lost none of their productiveness: commerce was 
unscathed, and public opinion, which had dared loudly to question the 
moral justice of these proceedings, was conciliated by their conchusion. 
The Regent survived these events five years: his attenuated frame 
was worn oi'l by a spirit, vigorou.s to the last pulsation of life, and too 
stiong for the feeble cage which imprisoned it. 

If history attetnpt to sum up, or institute a scrutiny into, tho 
character of this extraordinary man, by whatstandaid must we judge 
him? The actions ofhis life, which have furnished matter for tho 
sketch we have attempted, may satisfy curiosity; but the materials 
for a finished portrait he never supplied : the latent springs of those 
aciions remained invisible save to the eye of Omniscience. No human 
being ever shared the confidence of the Maehiavelli of Rapisthln, who, 
fiom the finst dawn of his political existence to its close, when '*four- 
hcore rears and upwards,” could always say “ my secret is my own.” 
Tins single trait, throughout a troubled career of more than ordinary 
length, would alone stamp his character with originality. {lo effer¬ 
vescence of lelicity, of success, of sympathy, which occasiwally bursts 
from the nmst rugged nature* no sudden transition of passion,—Joy, 
g rief, hope, ev en revenge,—could tempt him to betrsy his purpose. 

‘ ~ ~ • Job, chap. XXit ^ 
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lOhat iti often fathomed, that his “ vaulting atnhiii<>h hai^ ovorleapt 
itself,;* and made him lose his object, is no more than may be said 
of all who have indulged in ** that sin by which angels fellyot ho 
never failed through a blind confidence in the instruments of his de-. 
ftgus. Though originally saugiiine in expectation and fiery in tom-* 
perament, he subdued these natural defects, and could await with 
composure ^l»e due ripening of his plans : even in the hey-day of youth 
he had attained this mastery over himself. To this early discipline of 
his mind he owed the many escapes from plots against his life, and 
the difficulties which were perpetually besetting it increased bis na¬ 
tural resources. There was no artifice, not absolutely degrading, which 
he would not condesceiui to employ: his natural simplicity made humili¬ 
ty, when necessary, a plauvsible disguise; while his scrupulous atten¬ 
tion to all religious observances caused his mere affirmation to be res¬ 
pected. The sobriety of his demeanor gave weight to his opinions and 
influenced the judgment; while his invariable urbanity gained the 
good will of his inferiors, and his superiors were won by the delicacy 
of his flattery, in the application of which he was an adept. To crown 
the whole, there was a mysterious brevity, an oracular sententiousness, 
in his conversation, which always left something to the imagination of 
his auditor, who gave him credit for whathe did not, as well as what 
he did utter. None could better appreciate, or studied more to ob¬ 
tain, the meed of good opinion; and throughout his lengthened life, 
until the occurrences just described, he threw over his acts of des¬ 
potism and vengeance a veil of such consummate art, as to make them 
lose more than half their deforniity. With him it must have been an 
axiom, that mankind judge superficially ; and in accordance therewith, 
his first study was to preserve appearances, and never to offend pre¬ 
judice if avoidable. When he sequestrated the estates of the Ham 
feudality, he covered the fields, by them neglected, with crops of corn; 
and tHereljy drew a contrast favourable to himself between the effects 
of sloth and activity. When he usurped the functions of royalty, be 
threw a bright halo around the orb of its glory, ovelrloading th|i pWi 
w;ith the trappings of grandeur, aware that . 

* “ the world ig e’er deceived by ornament r” 

. new did tbs princes of Kotah ever appear with such ma^ajifieebee 
taiTwfaen he polsessed all the attributes of royalty but Hs^ery 

: bis deep skill in the knowledge of the bnimnn 

; ^ trbe eletnents by which he was surrounded; he could bitbttmvent the 
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applause even of the Briton; who is little pi-onft to allow werit 
Asiatio. He was a depository of the prejudices and the pride of hia, 
couQtrymeoibothin oeligiotue .and social life; yet, enigmatical ee l| 
must appear, he hrequeutly violated them, though the infraction wa<if 
so gradual as to be imperceptible except to the few who watched the 
slow progress of his plans. To such he appeared a compound of the 
most contradictory elements : lavish and parsimonious, oppressing and 
protecting; with one hand bestowing diamond aigrettes, with the 
other ttdciug the tythe of the anchorite^s wallet; one day sequestra¬ 
ting estates and driving into exile the ancient chiefs of the laud; the 
next receiving with .open arras some expatriated noble, and support*., 
ing him in dignity and affluence, till the receding tide of human af¬ 
fairs rendered such support no longer requisite. 

We have already raenlioued his antipathy to the professors of 
" the tuneful artand he was as inveterate as Diocletian to' the 
alchemist, regarding the trade of both as alike useless to society: 
neither were, therefore, tolerated in Kotah. But the enemies of the 
Begeut assert that it was from no dislike of their merit, but from his 
having been the dupe of the one, and the object of the other s satire 
(tu«). His persecution of witches (dhahin) was in strict conformity 
with the injuction in the Pentateuch : Thou shall not suffer a witch 
to live" (Exod. chap. xxii. ver. 18). But his ordeal was wor.se than even 
death itself: handling balls of hot iron was deemed too slight for such 
sitiuers; fu^ was well known they had substances which enabled 
them to do this with impunity. Throwing them into a pond of water 
was another trial: if they sunk, they were innocent, if they unhappily 
rose to the surface, the league with the powers of darkness was ap^ 
parent. A gram-bag of cayenne pepper tied over the head, if it failed 
to suffocate, afforded another proof of guilt; though the most humane 
method, of rubbing the eyes with a well-dried capsicum, w|^s perhajps 
the most common, and certainly if they could furnish this demonstratioa 
of'their iuuocenpe, by withholding tears, they might justly be deemed 
witches. These dhakuna, like the vampires of the German bardaifi 
are supposed to operate upon the viscera of their victims, •tvhich thisy 
destroy by sIomi; degrees with cfiarms aud incantations, and ]^ence dhey 
lire .called in Sinde (where, as Abalfazil says, they 
W ,* Uyer-devoarerg.’ <^e^ took of m d&aimn snfficeaitp destroy;^, hdb, 
few, '^ho cptirt.the in ,]^tah>thbjtigh,.oldvfl|^^, 



imil ^oeiilncity lu'e i» eo^joncUon mih sxi|)«rstltis(H^ bftd 

Ittfik, to fix the stigtoft upon itidividualar. 

Aware of the danger of relaxing, "to have done,” even w^hetf 
eighty-five winters had passed over hia head, was never in his thoughts . 
£[e knew that a Rajpoot’s throne should be the back of hisstedf ; 
and when blindness overtook him, and he could no longer lead the 
chase on horseback, he was carried in his litter to his grand hawrifisi 
which consisted sometimes of several thousand armed men. Besides 
dissipating the ennui of his vassals, he obtained many other objedta 
by an amusement so analogous to their character; in the unmasked 
joyousness of the sport, he heard the unreserved opinions of his com¬ 
panions, and gained their affection by thus administering to the 
favourite pastime of the Rajpoot, whose life is otherwise monotonous. 
When ip. the forest, he would sit down, surrounded by thousands, to 
regale on the game of the day. Camels followed his train, laden with 
flour, sugar, spices, and huge cauldrons for the use of his sylvan cnidne ; 
and amidst the hilarity of the moment, he would go through the varied 
routine of government, attend to foreign and commercial policy, the 
details of his farms or his army, the reports of his police; nay, in the 
very heat of the operations, shot flying in all directions, the ancient 
Regent might be discovered, like our immortal Alfred or St. Louis 
of the Franks, administering justice under the shade of some spreading 
peepul tree; while the day so passed would be closed with religious 
rites, and the recital of a mythological epic: He found time for all, 
never appeared hurried, nor could he be taken by surprise. When he 
could no longer see to sign his own name, he had an atitograph fac¬ 
simile engraved, which was placed in the special care of a confidential 
officer, to apply when commanded. Even this loss of one sense was 
with him compensated by another, for long after he was stone-blind, 
^ it would have been vain to attempt to impose upon him in the choice 
' of sha^s o| clothes of any kind, whose fabrics and prices he could 
determine by the touch; and it is even asserted that he could in like 
' manner distinguish colours. • i, ■ ' ' 

If, as has been truly remarked, " that man deserves well h^s 
country, wfio makes a blade of grass grow where none grew before,*’ 
what merit is due io him #ho made the choicest of nature’s products 
fiOurish where grass could not grow; who covered the l»re rbek' around 
bis ca{>ital with soil, and cultivated the exotics eff ' AmbiA OCylon, 

* tbb weatmrn Archipelago; who trahslated frOni the Ihdiaa A|ien- 
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refuted the asaertion that the|?e trees ooiild not fl<»nrish fro^ 

the influence of a marine atmosphere ? In his gardens were to be found 
the apples and quinces ofOabuh pomegranates from the famed stock pf 
KagUt ea hagh in the desert, oranges of every kind, seiOns of Agra 
Sylhet, the amha of Mazagon, and the chnmpa-kela, or golden plantain, 
of the Dekhan, besides the indigenous, productions of*Eajpootana. 
Some of the wells for irrigating these gardens cost ir> blasting the rock 
thirty thousand rupees each ; he hinted to his frieiids that they could 
not do better than follow, hia examplo, and a hint always sufliced. He 
would have obtained a prize from any horticultural society for his im¬ 
provement of the \Yild her (jujnhe), which by grafting he increased tp 
the size of a small apple. In chemical .science he had gained notoriety; 
his uUrs, or essential oils of roses, jessamine, ketki, and kenra, were far 
superior to any that could he purchased. There was no occasion to re- 
pairto the valley of Ca.shmere to witness the fabrication of its shawls; 
for the looms and the wool of that fairy region were transferred to 
Kotah, and the O^whinerian weaver plied the shuttle under Zalira’s own 
eye. But, as in the case of his lead-mines, he found that this branch of 
industry did t»ot return even sixteen annas and a half for the rupee,* the 
minimum profit at whi ch he fixed his remuneration; so that after 
satisfying his curiosity, he abandoned the manufacture. Hia forges for 
swords and fire-arms had a high reputation, and his matchlocks rival 
those of Boondi, both in excellence and elaborate workmanship. 

His corp.s of gladiators, if we may thus designate the ob¬ 

tained for him equal credit and disgrace. The funds set apart for this 
recreation amounted at one time to fifty thousand rupees per annum ; 
but his wrestlers surpas.sed in skill and strength those of every other 
court in Rajwarra, and the most renowned champions of other staters 
were made “ to view the heavens,”f if they came to Kotah. But, in his .. 
younger days, Zalim was not satisfied with the use of merematural i 
weapoii|s, for occasionally he made his jaetia fight with the %agimkt J oy 
tfger-ciaw, whep they tore off the flesh from each otjier. The chivalrous 
Omed Sin^^cf Buoiidi put a stop to this barbarity. Eeturning foom 

one of his pilgrimages from Dwarica, he passed through Kotah wh^fo 

s’ 

. • Tliert! Rresixte6af'Siin<»totherapee,or,bsM-crown.. * 

,, t ^ Aman dnsktom, th/a of fbe • Jbftay’io these regioiMf, for 
, waen’the vauq»mhed ia tbrownnpott Ws tw-d kept in V, ,v!V 

I Sfes an aceouniof t'^ls’instrawnt, by Colonel IMgWf 
(stety,ygbh. . 4 
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UfcUm and hla court were assembled in the aHtara (arena) where two of 
these stall-fed prize-fighters were about to contend. The presence of 
this brave Hara checked the bloody exhibition, and he boldly censured 
the Regent for squandering on such a worthless crew resources which 
diight to cherish his Rajpoots. This might have been lost upon the 
Protector, had not the royal pilgiiin, in the fervour of his imlignatico, 
thrown down the gauntlet to the entire assembly of Jaetin. Putting his 
shield on the ground, he placed therein, one by one, the entire panoply 
of armour which he liabitmilly wore in his peregrinations, namely, hia 
matchlock and its ponderous accompaniments, sword, daggers, staff, 
aud battle-axe, and challenged any individual to raise it from the 
gruitud with a single arm. All tried aud failed; when Siiji, though 
full sixty years of age, held it out at arm’s length during several 
seconds.^ .The llaras were delighted at the feat of their patriarchal 
chief; while the crest-fallen Jaetm hung their heads, aud from that day 
lost ground in tlie favour of the Regmit. l>ut those were the follies of 
his earlier days, not of the later poiiod of liis life ; ho was tlieii like an 
aged oak, which, though shattorod and decayed, had survived the 
tempest and the dcsfdatiou which had nigod around it. 

To C(*nclud(‘: had ho imitated Diocletian, and surrendered the pin'- 
ple, he would have afforded another in.staiioe of the anonuili's of the 
human understanding; that he did not do so, for tlie sake of his own 
fame and that of the controlling power, as well as for the welfare of 
his prince, must bo deeply lamented; the more especially as liis 
c7i«m (rod) has dc-seended to feeble hands. He had eujovedthe 
essentials of sovereignty during threescore yeais, a period equal 
in duration to that of Darius the Mede ; and had overcome difficulties 
which wouhl have appalled no ordinary minds. Ho had vaiupiished 
all his enemies, external and internal, and all his views us regarded 
Harouti wore accomplished. 

Araftngs| the motives which might have urged tbe'surrender of lus 
power, stronger perhaps than his desire of reparation with hoa^n and 
his prince, was the fear of his successor’s inefficiency : but this consider¬ 
ation unhappily was counterbalanced by the precocious talltits of hia 
grandsoi^ \^iom he affectionately loved, and in whom he thought he 
saw himselSLreuewed. Pride also, that chief ingredieni in his charac- 
ter/cUecked such surrender; ho feared the worl'd would suppose he 
had relioquiahed what he could no longer retain ; and ruin would have 
bcKNU {^referred to the idea that he hud beeu '* driven from his stool." 

* <1 
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Able Aud Artful miuisters flattered the feeling so deeply rooted, and (O 
crown the whole, he was supported by obligations of pablio faith con¬ 
tracted by a power without a rival. Still, old age, declining health, 
the desire of repose and of religions retirement, prompted wishes which 
often escaped his lips; but counteracting feelings intruded, and th6 
struggle between the good and evil principle lasted until the moment 
had passed when abdication would have been honourable. Had he, 
however, obeyed the impulse, his retreat would have more resembled 
that of the fifth Charles than of the Boman king. In the shades of 
Nat’hdwarra he would hare enjoyed that repose, which Diocletian 
could itot find at Salona; and embued with a better philosophy and 
more knowledge of the human heart, he would have practised what 
was taught, that ** there ought to be no intermediate change between 
the command of men and the service of God.’* 
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OHAFTEK I. 

Diparttire valUy of Oodipur.—Lakt of Khyroda.—Aneitikt 

temple of Mandeawar. — Bhartewar.—he Jain temples. — Khyroda, 
Connected with the history of the feuds of Metoar.—Exploits of 
Bingram Sing.—lie obtains Khyroda.—Curious predicament of Jey 
Sing, the adopted heir of Singram.—Calmness loith tohich political 
negotiations are managed in the east.—The agricultural economy of 
Khyroda.—Precarious nature of sugar-cultioation. — Ueentah .— 

, Large proportion of land alienated as religious grunts.—^Ueentah and 
J)oondia established on church-lands.—Mandhata Itaja .— T/aditions 
of him.—Performed the Aswaujedha —/Us grant of Alynar to the 
Itishisx—Grant inscribed on a pillar.—Exploit of liuj Sing against 
the Mahrattas. — Moi'ieun, boundary of the Aleioar territory. 
Keflections on that state .— 'The author's policy during his ofidal 
residence there. 

Oodipur, January 29,1820.—Thb Personal Narrative attached 
to the first volume uf this work terminated with the author’s return to 
Oodipur, after a complete circuit of Marwar and Ajmere. He remained 
at his head-quarters at Oodipur until the 29th January 1820, when 
circumstances rendering it expedient that he should visit the princi¬ 
palities of Boondi and Kotah (which were placed under his political 
euperiutendeuce), he determined not to neglect the opportunity 
it afforded of adding to his portfolio remarks on men and manners, in 
a eountry hitherto untrodden by Europeans. 

Although we had not been a month in the valley of Oodipur, wo 
were all desirous to avail ourselves of the lovely weather which the 
cold season of India invariably brings, and which exhilarates the Euro¬ 
pean who has languished through the hot winds, and the still mora 
oppressive monsoon. The thermometer at this time, within the valley, 
was at the freezing point at break of day, ranging afterwards high 
all 90^ whilst the sky was without a cloud, and its splendour at nigttt 
wae dazzling. 

Khyroda,—Oti the 29th, we broke ground from the heights of 
Toos, m^rql^ed fifteen English wiles (ihoagh estimated at only six and a 
ba||’cosa), and edcamped .under the embankment of the spacious lake of 
Itlhyroda. Our route was over a rich and well-watered plain, but 
which bad long been a etranger to the plough. Three utiles firoi^ 
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Buboke we croHsed oiir own etreant, the Bam8> and ab the village of 
Dorowlee is a small outlet from this river, which runs into a hollow and 
forms a Jheel, or lake. There is a highly interesting temple^ dedicated 
to Maudeswar (Siva), on the banka of this stream, the architecture of 
which attests its antiquity. It is the counterpart in miniature ft? 
a celcbratod temple at dhuudravati, near Aboo, and voiifiea tbe 
traditional axiom, that the architectural rules of past ages were 
fixed on immutable principles. 

Wo pasae<l the s^rai of Soornjpoora, a mile to the right, and got 
entangled in the swampy ground of Bhartowar. This town, w'hich be¬ 
longs to the chief ot Ivanor’h, one of the sixteen great baious ot Mewar, 
boasts a high Uitiqiuty, and Bhartirii, the elder brotiier of Vicrama, is 
its ivputed tounder. If we place any faith in local tradition, the bolls of 
seven huudieil and lifly temples, chitdly of the Jain faith, once sounded 
within its walls, which were six miles in length; but few vestiges of 
them now remain, although theic are laiins of some of those shrines 
which show they weic of considerable importance. Within a mile and 
a half c»f Khj i oda we passed through Khyraaua, a largo chaiity-villago 
belonging to the Brahmins. 

Khyroda is a respeotahlo place, having a fortros.s with double ditch¬ 
es, which can be lillod at pleasure from the river. Being situated on tlie 
high-road between the ancient ami modern capitals, it was always a 
bone of contention in the civil wars. It was in the hands of Ilawut Jey 
Sing of Lawali, 1 he adopt ed heir of Singram Suktaw ut, one of the great 
leaders ju Jio struggles of the year l7iS, an epoch as well known in 
Mew’ir as the 17B> of Scotland. Being originally a fiscal possession, 
and from its position not to be trusted to the hands of any of the feudal 
chiefs, it was restored to the sovereign ; though it was not without diffi¬ 
culty that the n'triever of Lawah agreed to sign the constitution of the 
4 th of May,^ and relinquish to his sovereign a stronghold which had 
purchased with the blood of his kindred. • 

The history of Khyroda would affoid an excellent ilHistration of 
tk<» foods of Mewar. In that between Singram Sing the Siiktawqt, and 
Bliiroo Sing Ohomlawut, both of those chief clans of Mewar lost 
best of their defenders. In l7oii, Singram, then but a youtk (his father, 
Lalji, Rawut of Seogurh, being yet alive), took Kliyrodi^ from hia 
sovoieign, ami retained it six years. In 1740, tbe rival clans of Beo- 
Ifurh, Amait, Korabur, &c., under their common head, the cliief of Sa- 

* Set tareaty between tbe liana and bis chiefs, Yol. I, 380* 
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loombrfti and having their act* legalised by the presonce of the Depra 
minister, united to expel the Suktawut. 8tugraiu held out four mouths; 
V?beu he hoisted a flag of truce and agreed to capitulate, on ooudiriou 
that he sho\tld be ponnitted to retreat unmolested, with all his followers 
^ •UrTid effects, to Bhoeudir, the capital of the Suktawuts. This condition 
was granted, and the heir of Soogurh was received into Bheendir. 
Here ho conlmonced his depredations, the advot^tures attending which 
are still the topics of numerous tales. In one of his expeditions to the 
estate of K!orabur, he carried off both the cattle and the inliabitants of 
Goorli. iSalim Sing, the heir of Korabiir, rauie to the rescue, but was 
laid low by the lance of Singrain. To revenge his death, every Olionda- 
wut of the country assembled round tiie banner of Saloombra ; tho 
sovereign himself e.spoused their oau'-e, and with Iiks mereenarv bands 
of Sindies succeeded in investing Bheendir. During the siegt*, Dijonu 
o| l^orabur, bent on revenge for tln^ loss of lus heir, dt'termiued to sur¬ 
prise Seogurli, which he effected, .and S[>arod neither age nor sex.* 
Khyroda lemained attaohed to tlie tisc during several visars, Ailien the 
Bana, with a thoughtiessnoi'S which 1ms noniished these femh, gmnted 
it to Siidar {Suig, the Chonduwnt eliief of Bhadai.sir, In S. 17KI, the 
(Jhondawuta weie in rebellion ami disgrace,and their ri\als, under the 
chief of Bheendir, assembh’d iheir kimlied to drive out the Sindio gar¬ 
rison,who held Kliyroda for their foe. loJoon of Korahur, wit h tlie Sindie 
Koli, came to aid the gairison, and an action ensued umh r the wall-s, in 
which Singram .slew with Ins own hand two of the principal .suhordi- 
natosof Korahur, Wc. (Joman the Sikerwal, and Bhoemji Il.umwut. 
Nevertheless, the Cliondawuts gained the day, and the SuktawiiTs again 
retired on Bheendir. Tliere they received a reinforcement sent by 
Zalira Sing of Kotah (who fostered all these disputes, tiuvting that 
eventu.'dly ho should be able to snatch the hone of cout'^ntion fiH>nn 
both), and a band of Arabs, and with thi.saidtho} returned to the 
attach. Tho Chondawuta, who, with the auxiliaries of Sinde, were en¬ 
camped iu the plains of Akolah, willingly accepted the challengo, but 
were defeated; Sindie Koli, leader of the auxiliaries, was slain, and J:he 
foiee was entirely dispensed. Singrnm, who headed this and every assault 
against tlso rival clan, was wounded in three places; but this he account¬ 
ed uotfiiu^, having thereby obtained the regaid ot his sovereign, and 
tfle expulsion t)f his rival from Kliyroda, which remained attached to 

The 8«q[uel of Ihia lead has been related, Tol. 1, pace 466. 



ft$c ttptil the year J768, ^heii, pH the payoaeh* <rfa fine if 
eacd rupees, the estate was assigned to him tinder the rpyal signatnie. 
This was in the year A. D. 1802, from which period tihtiil81S,,wh.eii 
we had to mediate between the Bana and his chiefs, Khyroda remained/ 
a trophy of the superior courage and tact of the Suktawttts. No wopdenk^' 
that the Bawut Jey Sing of Lawab, the adopted heir of Singram, .wa# 
averse to renounce Khyroda. He went so far as to man its walls, and 
forbid any communication with the servants of his sovereign: the slightr' 
est provocation would have compelled a siege and assault, in which all 
the Chondawuts of the country would gladly have joined, and the old 
feuds might have been revived on the very dawn of disfranchisement 
from the yoke of the Mahrattas. But what will be thought of this 
transaction when it is stated, that the lord of Khyroda was at this 
time at court, the daily companion of his sovereign! Although the 
dependents of Jey Sing would have fired on any one of his master’s 
servauts who ventured to its walls, and, according to our notions, he was' 
that moment a rebel both to his prince and the paramount protector, 
not an uncourtly phrase was ever heard, nor could it be discovered 
that the Bana and the Bawut stood in any other relation than as the 
gracious sovereign and the loyal subject. These matters are convenient" 
ly managed: all the odium of discussion is left to the kamdars^ or 
delegates of the prince and the chief, between whom not the least 
diminution of courteous etiquette would be observable, whilst there 
remained a hope of adjustment. Asiatics do not count the momenta 
which intervene beiWeen the conception and consummation of an 
uudertlking os do those of colder climes. In all their transactions, they 
preserve more composure, which, whatever be its cause, lends an air 
of dignity to their proceedings. I have risen from discussion with the, 
respective ministers of the sovereign and chieftains regarding acts 
involving treason, in order to join the principals in an excursion on the \ 
lake, or in the tilt-yard at the palace, where they would be passing 
their opinions on the points of a horse, with mutual co|rtesy and/ 
afit^ility. This is no unamiable feature in the manners of the Eadtl, 
and tends to strengthen the tie of fraternity which binds together tb#/ 
fabric of Rajpoot policy. ♦ , 

The agricnltviral economy of Khyi’oda, which discovers dlstimjA. 
of the patriai’cUal system, is not without interest. •Khyroda is% 
br subdivision of one of the greater kitaliaa or fiscal di!ltrh^;'ol ;,. 
and coasts of fourteen tawaships,* hejddes ^eir, 
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i> rated at 14,500 rupees of ^rearly rent, of Tvhich itself furnishes 8,500. 
The land, though generally of a good quality, ia of three classes, viz, 
joeewul, or watered from wells ; gormii, also irrigated land, extending 
three or four hkaUa, or fields, around the village; and mar or mal, 
depending on the heavens alone for moisture. As has been already stated, 
there are two harvests, vu. the oonaloo (from oon, ‘heat’), or summer- 
harvest ; and the sealoo (from see, ‘ cold’), the winter or autumnal. The 
share of the crown, as in all the ancient Hindu governments, is taken 
in kind, and divided as follows. Of the first, or oonaloo crop, consisting 
of wheat, barley, and gram, the produce is formed into knllas (piles or 
heaps) of one hundred maunds each ; these are subdivided into four 
parts, of twenty-five maunds each. The first operation is to provide 
from one of these the aeerano, or one seer on each mauod, to each indi¬ 
vidual of the village-establishment; viz. the patel, or head-man ; the 
patpiari, registrar or accountant; the shanah, or watchman ; the bullae, 
or messenger and also general herdsman ;* the kat'hi (alias soofar) or 
carpenter; the lohar, or blacksmith j the khomar, or potter; the dhobi, 
or washerman; the chamar, who is shoemaker, carrier, and scavenger; 
the nae, or barber-surgeon. These ten seeranos, or one seer on each 
kulla, or two maunds and a half to each individual, swallow up one of 
the subdivisions. Of the three remaining parts, one share, or twenty- 
five maunds, goes to the raj, or sovereign, and two to the ryot, or culti¬ 
vator, after deducting a of two maunds for the heir-apparent, 

which is termed Kotour-mutka, or ‘pot for the prince.’ An innovation of 
late years has been practised on the portion belonging to the village, 
from which no less than three seeranos of one maund each are deducted, 
previous to subdivision amongst the ten village officers; viz. one ‘ pot 
for the prince,’ another for the Baua’s chief groom, and a third fur his 
moodi, or steward of the grain department. These all go to the govern¬ 
ment, which thus realizesthirty maunds out of each hundred, or 
Isn<7t«,4n8t^ad of one-fourth, according to ancient usage. But the village- 
establishment has an additional advantage before the grain is thrashed 
out; this is the kirpcJi or sheaf from every heegha (a third of an acre)*of 
land cultivated, to each individual; aud each sheaf is reckoned to yield 
from fi^e t8 seven se&rs of grain. The reapers are also allowed small 

Hrpas or aheafs, yielding two or three seers each; and there were vari- 

> • 

* The iuUae or htllaiti it the shepherd of the community, who drives the Village- 
took to the common }^)a8tun^e ; and, besides fau »eerano, has some trUBlng reward trom 
evety iodlvidual, It u his espeoiai duty to prevent cattle-trespaMea 



<Mia little larcenies permitted, undet the terins of dantmi «nd ihaf/Mi 
, indicating they were allowed the use of their teeth (dmi) while reap- 
ing! so that in fact they fed (‘chfhna, to bite or maslicate*) upon roast¬ 
ed heads of Indian corn and maize. 

Of the sert^bo crop, which consists of mrikhi, or Indian corn, ant 
jooar and %>a, or maize, with the different pulses, the process o 
distribution is as follows. From every Jmlla, or heap of one hundrec 
iiiauuds, forty are set apart for the raj or government, and the rest 
after deducting the seeranos of the village-establishment, goes to tin 
cultivator. 

On the culture of sugar-cane, cotton, indigo, opium, tobacco, til 01 
sesamum, and tlm various dyes, there has always been a fixed money 
rent, varying from two to tea rupees per beef/ha. 

There is nothing so uncertain in its results as the cultivation 0 
sugar-cane, which Iiolds out a powerful lure for dishonesty to the col¬ 
lector for the crown. But it is asserted here that the ryot had no option 
being compelled to cultivate, in due proportion, cane, opium, and grain 
from the same chiirsa or well. A rough estimate of the expense attend* 
ing the culture of a chttrsa, or what may be irrigated by one well, may 
nob be uninteresting. Let us take, first, one hee(/ha of cane, and nc 
more can be Watered with one pair of oxen, premising that the cane is 
planted in the mouth ofAgghuu, and reaped in the same month riext 
year; that is, after a whole twelve-month of labour:— 

Hasil, or rent.Kupees 10 

Seed of one beegha... 20 

Got', or stirring up the earth with spuds, 
eight times before reaping, sixteen men 

each time, at two amias to each. 16 

Two men at the well, at four rupees each 

per month, fin* twelve months.. 96* 

Two oxei^ feeding, &c.:. 18 

Paring abd cutting forty thousand canes, ^ 

at four annas per thousand. dO 

Placing canes in the mill, clothes to theif ' 

* ineu, besides one seer of sugar out of , 

every maimd... 20 

Shares of all the village-establi.^hment; say ^ 
if the beegha yields fifty maunds, of which ^ 

they are entitled to on e-fifth... ^ 

* 

Carried Over Rupees 230 

------- ' .. 

• This p>eB to feed the cultivator, if he, works hhaseh. 
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Brought forward Bapeos 280 


Wood. 2 

Hire of holler. 6 


Bupees 238 

Abeegha will yield as much as eighty 
maunds of sugar, though fifty is esteem¬ 
ed a good crop; it se'*® ^''ur 

, -^ , . 

i 

Leaviuff the cultivator minus Runeea St 



It will be observed that the grower’s whole expenses are charged; 
besides, to make up, we must calculate from the labour of the same 
two men and cattle, the produce profit of one b^egha of opium aud four 
.beeghm of wheat aud barley, as follows: 

Surplus profit on the opium, seven seers of 

opium, at four rupees per seer...Bs. 28 

One hundred aud fifty maunds of grain, 
of both harvests, of which one-third to 
the raj, leaves one hundred maunds, at 


one rupee each maund. 100 

Bupees 128 

Deduct deficiency on cane. 38 

Profit left, after feeding, men and cattle, 

&DC. &c . Bupees 90 


Sometimes, though rarely, the cane is sold standing, at four to 
five rupees the thousand; but, occasionally, the whole crop is lost, if 
the cane should unfortunately flower, wheu it is rooted up aud burnt, 
or given to the cattle, being unfit for the use of man. This may be 
'auperstiCion^ though the cultivators of the cane in the West-Iudies 
may perhaps say that the deterioration of the plant would render ij 
not worth the trouble of extracting the juice. I shall *here conclude 
this rough sketch of the agricultural economy of Kbyroda, which 
may he ty^en as a fair specimen of the old system throughout Mewar, 
with remarking that, notwithstanding the laws of Menu* inaoriptibns 
on stone, and tradition, which constitute in fact the customary law of 
Bajpootana, make the rent in kind far lighter than what we have 
• juit recorded; yet the cultivator could not fail to thriye if even this 
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the pnoce, with the eit{n^ity <4^d poverty of the revehSf. offi«ei*» htifit 
snperadded vexatious pietty detaaiids, as kJiw4akur ^wdodand for^e)*,' 
and gliur-ginti (house-tax); the first of which was a tax of one rupe^,;^ 
annually on every beegha of land in cultivation, and the other the 
same on each house or hut inhabited. Even the haed $aty or triennial 
fine on the headman and the register, was levied by these again on 
the cultivators. But besides these regular taxes, there was no end 
to irregular exactions of hwrray and dind, or forced contributions, 
until, at length, the country became the scene of desolation, from 
which it is only now emerging. 

Heentah,. January 30f/t.—^This was^'a short march of three andl 
a half coas, or nine miles, over the same extensive plain of rich black 
loam, or mal, whence the province of Malvva has its namd. We were 
on homeback long before sunrise; the air was pure and invigorating; 
the peasantry were smiling at the sight of the luxuriant young crops 
of wheat, barley, and gram, aware that no ruthless hand could now 
step between them and the bounties of Heaven. Fresh thatch, or 
rising walls, gave signs of the exiles’ return, who greeted us, at each 
step of our journey, with blessings and looks of joy mingled with 
sadness. P^sed the hamlet, or poortoa, of Amerpoora, attached to Kliy- 
roda, and to our left the township of Mynar, held in saswi (religious 
grant) by a community of Brahmins. This place affords a fine speci¬ 
men of ‘ the wisdom of ancestors ’ in Mewar, where fifty thousand 
heeyJuMi or about sixteen thousand acres of the richest crown-lan^, have 
been given in perpetuity to these drones of society; and although 
there are only twenty families left of this holy colony, said to have been 
planted by Raja Mandhata in the tteta-yuy, or silver age of India, yet 
superstition and indolence conspire to prevent the resumption even of 
those portions which have none to cultivate them. A *' sixty thonsfiad ; 
years’ residence in hell” is undoubtedly no comfortable prdBspecb, an^fo, ' 
those who subscribe to the doctrine of transmigration, it must :his 
rather mortifying to pass from the purple of royalty into “a wbirnirin 
ordure,” one of this, delichte purgatories which the Uhlpoot i&bul has, 
to undergo, before it can expiate the offence of r'ekuming tbo m. 
the chilrdhl I was rejoiced, however, to find that sbipe sb%^V<iS^ 
as they in<a^eased in numbers, in the inverse ririo 
$ jp^ajessions, deemed it better to Incur sdl risks them 
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tajblishe^ on the lands of tha cbatoh. Desirous of nght 

of every class, I imprecated on my head all the anathemas of the order, 
if the Raua should resume all beyond what the remnant of this family 
could require. I proposed that a thousand beeghm of the best land 
•should he retained by them; that they should not only he famished 
■with cattle, seed, aud implements of agriculture, but that there should 
he wells cleared out, or fresh ones dug for them At this time, however, 
the astrologer was a member of the cabinet, and being also physician 
in ordinary, he, as one of the cider, piotected his brethren ofMynar, 
who, as may bo supposed, were lu vain called upon to produce the 
tamba-patra, or copper-plate warrant, for these lauds. 

Maudhata Haja, a uatq^ iminortalued m the topography of these 
regions, was of the Piamar tube, aud soveioigu of Ceutial India, whose 
capitals were Dhar and Oojein J aud although his peiiod is uncertain, 
tradition timfotmly assigns liim piioiity to Yicrainadityu, whose era 
(fifty-six years auteiior to the Oluistrui) piovails thioughout India. 
There aie vaiious spots on the Nerbudda which peipetuate his name, 
especially wheie that giaiid stieum forms one of its most coiisideiable 
lapids, Cheetore, with all its dependencies, was but an appanage of 
the sovereignty of Dhai m thesp eaily times, uoi can we iuo\e a step 
without dihcoveiiug tiacos of then paiamount sway in all these legions: 
and lu the spot <J^er which I am now moving, the antiquaiy luiglitj 
without any difiicnlty fill las poitfoliu Loth Heentah and Duondia, 
the depeiidencieb ofMyimi, aie biought iii ooniiexiuu with the name 
of fdaudhata, who potfurmed the giand nte of aswamedha, oi saciifice 
of the hotse, at Dooudia, where they still point out the coond, or ‘ pib 
of sacrifice.’ Two /ifii/us, or Miuly men,’ of Heentah attended Man- 
dhata, who, on the conclusion of the ceiemony, presented them the 
customarypoon, or ‘ofiouug,’ which they lejected; but on taking leave, 
the Eaja delicately contnved to intiodiice into the beera of pan, a 
grant b>r the lands of M> uai The gift, though unsolicited, was fatal to 
their sanctity, and the muacles which they liad hitheito been permit¬ 
ted to foim, ceased with the possossiou of Maniinou. Would the rei^d- 
er wish to have an instance of these miiacles ? After their usual 
manifold jiblutions, and wringing the moistuie of their dhoti, or gar¬ 
ment, they would fling it into the air, whtio ub remained suspended 
ovpr theif heajjl, as a protection against the sun’s rays On the loss of 
their power, these saints became tillers of the ground. Their descend¬ 
ants bold the lauds of Mynar, and are spiead over this tract, named 
Burra Cimh^sa, * the great twenty-four 
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We also passed in this udtorniDg’s inarch the village of Bamnneo^ 
having a noble piece of water madntained by a strong embankment 
of masonry. No less than four thousand b eeghcu are attached. It was 
fiscal land, but had been usurped during the troubles, and being near¬ 
ly depopulated, had escaped observation. At this moment it is 
the hands of Mooti Pasban, the favourite handmaid of the Sun of 
the Hindus.” This * Pearl' ( mooti ) pretends to have obtained it as a 
mortgage, but it would be difficult to shew a lawful mortgager. Near 
the village of Bbansaira, on the estate oi Futteh Sing, brother of Bheen- 
dir, we passed a seara or sula, a pillar ui laud-mark, having a grant 
of land inscribed thereon with the usual denunciations, attested by 
an image of the sacred cow, engraved in slight relief, as witness to 
the intention of the donor. 

Heeutah was a place of some consequence in the civil wars, and 
in S. 1808 ( A. D. 1752 ) formed the appanage of one of the babas, or 
infants of the court, of the Mahraja Sawuut Sing. It now belongs to 
a subordinate Suktawut, and was the subject of considerable discus¬ 
sion in the treaty of resumption of the 4th of May 1818, between the 
Bana and his chie fs. 

It was the scene of a gallant exploit in S. 1812, when ten thou¬ 
sand Mahrattas, led by Sutwa, invaded Mewar. Baling, of the Jhale 
tribe, the chief of Sadri, and descendant of the nero who rescued 
that first of Bajpoot princes, Bana Pratap, had reached the town of 
Heentah in his paiisage from court to Sadri, when he received intelli¬ 
gence that the enemy was at Salairo, only three miles distant. He 
was recommended to make a slight detour and go by Bheendir; but 
having no reason for apprehension, he rejected the advice, and proceed¬ 
ed on his way. He had not travelled half a mile, when they fell in 
with the marauders, who looked upon his small hut well-mounted 
band as legitimate prey. But, in spite of the odds, they preferred 
death to the surrender of their cqtiipments, and an action eusuedi 
in which tho Baj, after performing miracles of valour, regained the 
fof t, with eight pnly of hb three hundred and fifty retainers. The news 
reaching Bhoshial Sing, the chief of Bheendir, who, besides the sufficient 
motive of Hajpooti, or ‘chivalry,' was impelled by friendship and 
matrimonial connexion, he assembled a trusty band, and ncnirched to 
reicue his friend from captivity and his estate from mortgage !or 
hb ransom. This little phalanx amounted only to five hundred men, 
all Suktawttts, and of whom three-fourths were on foot. They advanced 
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in A eompAOt mam, ^ith lighted matched, the cavaliers on either flank, 
trith Khofihial at their head, denouncing death to the tnan irho quitted 
his ranks, or fired a shot without ordeis. They were soon snjtrouuded 
by the cloud of Mahratta horse; but resolve was too mnuifestin the 
'intrepid band even for numbers to provoke the strife. They thus passed 
over the immense plain between^Bheeudir and Hoeutah, the gates oC 
which they h*ad almost reached, when, as if ashamed at seeing their 
prey thus snatched from their grasp, the word was given, “birchee deP* 
and a forest of Mahratta lances, each twelve feet lung, bristled against! 
the Suktawuts. Khoshial called a halt, wheeled his cavaliers to tho 
rear, and allowed the foe to come within pistol-shot, when a well-direct¬ 
ed volley checked their impetuosity, and threw them into disorder. 
The little band of cavalry seized the moment and charged in their 
turn, gave time'to load again, and returned to their post to allow a 
'Second volley. The gate was gained, and the Sadri chief received into 
the ranks of deliverers. Elated with success, the Mahraja promptly 
determined rather to fight his way back than coop himself u]> in 
Heentab, and be starved into surrender; all seconded the resolution 
of their chief, and with little comparative los.s they regained Bheondir. 
This exploit is universally known, and related with exultation, as one 
of the many bril^nt deeds of “ the sons of Snkta,” of whom the 
Mahraja KhoshiallRng was conspicuous for worth, is well as gallantry. 

Jfomim, 31«f January .—^The last day of January (with the thermo¬ 
meter 50* at day-break), brought us to the limits of Me war. I 
could not look on its rich alienated lands without the deepest regret, 
or see the birthiight of its chieftains devolve on the moan Mahratta 
or ruthless Patban, without a kindling of the spirit towards the 
heroes of past days, in spite of the vexations their less worthy descend¬ 
ants occasion me; less worthy, yet not worthless, for having left my 
cares behind me with the court, where the stubbornness of some, the 
vices ^tfnd Jntrigues of others, and the apathy of all, have deeply 
injured my health. There is something magical in absence; it throws 
a deceitful medium between us and the objects wo. have quitted, 
which exaggerates their amiable qualities, and curtails the propor¬ 
tions ol^tflbir vicea I look upon Mewar as the land of my adoption, 
and, link^ with all the associations of my early hopes and their 
acfual realization, I feel inclined to exclaim with reference to her and 
her unmanageable children, 

** Mewar, with all tiiy faults, I love thee s^" 
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The virtues owe aa irarjjienae debt to the present feudal nobility, 
wot only of jMewar but of Ejijppotaua, and it is to bo hoped that 
the ijsio/f ^^ooeratioa will pay to it what has been withheld by the past; 
that oaei^^y and tomperanco will supersede opium and the juice of the 
onawah, and riding in the ring, replace the siesta, and the tabor {tahla^ 
and lute. I endeavoured to banish some of these incentives to degener¬ 
acy ; nor is there a young chieftain, from the lieir-a^parent to the 
throne to the aspirant to a skin of land (when opportunity was grant¬ 
ed), from whom I have not exacted a promise, never to touch that 
debasing drug, opium. Some may break this pledge, but many will 
keep it; f‘.sj).*cially those whose minority I protected against court- 
faction and avarice; such a one as Lrijoou Sing, the young chief of 
Bushie, of the Sangawut branch of the Chondawut clan. Ilisgrand- 
futher (for his father was dead) had maintained the old castle and 
estate, placed on the elevated Oopermal, against all attempts of the 
Mahrattas, but iiad incurred the hatred of Bheem Sing of Saloombva, 
the head ol his clati, wlio in S. 1846 dispossessed him, and installed a 
junior blanch in the baiuny of I3us.sic. But the euorgotic Xukta Sing 
regained his lost riglits, and maintained them, until civil broils and 
foreign foes alike disappeaied, on their connexion with the British in 
1818 Tiien the veteian chief, with liis grandson, rmwired to court, to 
untie in the geneiLil homage to their prince with thiTOSsombled chiefs of 
Mowar. But [lovvi ty and the remoinhrance ot old feuds combined to dis- 
po'isii.s.s the youth, and tlio amount of tine (10,000 rupees) had actually 
been iixe i for the installation of the inteiloper, who was supported by 
all the influence of the chief of Saloombra. This first noble of Mowar 
tiied to avail liiiBKclf of my fuendship to upliold the cause of his protegee, 
Burrud Sing, whom he often brought to visit me, as did old Tukta his 
grandson. Both wore of the same age, thirteen; the aspirant toBussie, 
fair and stout, but heavy in his looks; while the posse.«sor, Urjoon, 
was spire, daik, and beaming with intelligence. Merit and juAUce on 
one side; stupidity and power on the other. But there were duties 
to be pcrfoniied; and tlio old Thakoor’s appeal was not heard in 
vain. “ Hioamdherma and this” (putting his hand to his Swowl), said 
the aged chief, “ have hitherto preserved our rights; uow,''thg cause 
of the child is in his aoveroxgu’s hands and your's; but here money buys 
juBtio^^ and light yields to favour.” The Baua, though he had aasenliod 
to the views of Saloombia, left the case to my adjudication. I called 
both parties before m, and in their presence, from their respectire 
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statements, sketched the genealogical treCi exhibiting in the remote 
branches the stripling competitor’s, which I showed to tlie Haifa. Ever 
prone to do light when not swayed by faction, ho confirmed ITrjoon’s 
patent, which he had given him three years previously, and girt him 
with tho sword of investiture. This contest for his birthright was of 
great advantage to tly) youth ; for hia gratulf.ither was selected to com¬ 
mand the quotas for the defenco of tlie frontier fortress of Jehnjpur, a 
duty which ho well performed; and his grandson accompanied him and 
was often left in command while ho looked after the estate. Both came 
to visit me at Oheetorc. Urjoou was greatly improved <iuriiig his two 
years’ absence from the paternal abode, niul promises to do honour 
to the clau he belongs to. Amongst many questions, 1 asked "if he 
had yet taken to bis urn/?” to which ho energetically replied, "rny 
fortunes will be cracked indeed, if ever 1 foiget any injunction of j'our'h.” 

But a truce to d('gr<*s^iou : tlio wboh' village ptuwhaek has been 
waiting this lialf hour under the spreading Imir tree, to tell me, iu tho 
language of homely truth, Ihnodt hyn Compani mheh ca pnlup na, that 
"by the auspices of )Sir Company they are hapjiy; and that they 
hope 1 may live a thomsand yeais,” 

I nui.st, therefore, smpend my narrative, whilst 1 patiently listen 
till midnight togdismal tales of sterile fields, exhausted funds, exiles 
uureturued, uud the depiedatioiis of tiie wild mountain JBiiil. 


CHAPTER II. 

The chief of Ileentah.-^DiJicnlty of arranyiny the neperationof TUentah 
from the fisc.—Anomalous character of Uh pre<>ent chief Maun ^ivg 
Suktaiout.—His history.—TAilfi lUmut of Netharra.—Oiiyin of the 
Bodeah family.—Adventure of Singram kiiug,ihe liana of Meimr, 
Ilis son, Chandrahhan, and liana liaj—Kctraordhiary manner 
intohichhe acgniied Lntrali.—JJecline of the family—Form of 
deed of conveyance of laiuh from the lord paramount —Address of 
f&fawn^Sing.-^Atrocixnis murder of a liahtore boy,—Its singular 
eequel. 

1 WAS not deceived: it is now*raidnight, but, late as.it is, I will intro¬ 
duce to the reader a few of my visitors. Tho cbiefof Heenlah, who 
was a]|setit at his patrimonial estate of Koon, on the hills of Ohappuu, 
sent his brother and his hoinme d'affaires to make his compliments 
to me, and express his regret that ho could not ollbr them personally 
at Heentah, which he said was " my own township.” This was nob 
mere customai’y civility. Hecutah had boon taken by the Suktawuts 
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Boon after the commoncemOnt of the civil wars of S. 1824, which wa* 
within the period (A.D. 1766) fixed by the general arrangeraents 
of the 4th of May 1818, for restittltion; and it was impoasibte, withont 
departing from the principle on which they were baaed, that the 
chief should retain it, though he could plead the prescriptive right olT* 
half a century. 

The discussions regarding Heentah were consequently very warm: 
the renunciation of ten valuable townships by the Maharaja Zoora- 
wur Sing of Bheendir, the head of the Suktawut clans, did not annoy 
the Bheendir chief so much as his failure to retain Heentah as one of hia 
minor feuds; nay, the surrender of Arjah, the price of blood, a far more 
important castle and domain, by hia own brother Futteh Sing (the 
original acquisition of which sealed the conclusion of a long-standing 
feud), excited less irritation than the demand that Heentah should 
revert to the fisc. “It is the key of Bheendir,” said the head of the clan. 
It was a Suktawut allotment from the first,” exclaimed his brother. 

“ The Eanawut was an interloper,” cried another. “It is my bapota^ the 
abode of my fathers,” was the more feeling expression of the occupant. 
It was no light task to deal with such arguments j especially when an 
appeal to the dictates of reason and justice was thwarted by the 
stronger impulse of self-interest. But in a matter involving so import¬ 
ant a stipulation of the treaty, which required “ t*t all fiscal posses¬ 
sions which, since S. 1822 (A.D. 17G6), the commencement of th® 
civil wars, had, by whatever means, passed from the Rana to the chief- , 
tains, should bo reclaimed,” firmness was essential to the success of a 
measure on which depended the restoration of order. The Suktawuts 


behaved nobly, and with a purely patriotic spirit throughout the scene, 
when almost all had to relinquish important possessions. The issue 
was, that Heentah, with its domain, after remaining twelve months 
incorporated with the fisc, was restored to Zoorawur, but curtailed of 
Dooiidia and its twelve hundred acres, which, though ^unilted t0 
Heentah, was a distinct township in the old records. Having paid ten 
th&u.saiul rupees as the fine of relief, the chief was^girt with the sword^ 
and re-established in this hapota, to hia great joy of the whole clan. 

Heentah is burthened with the service of fourteen hor|e and' 
fourteen foot; its rekh, pc nominal value, in the putta-hukye, ftr ‘record 


of fiefs,’being seven thousand rupees; but, in consideration of t^e > 
^i^^yeriabed condition of hia estate, the chief was only called on tb 
five horse and eight foot. The present possessor of Heenl^dl 
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is an adoption from the chieftainehip of Koon ; b«ft, contrary to es- 
tabiished usage, he holds both Heentah and Koon, his parent fief, where¬ 
by lie has a complex character, and conflicting duties to fulfil. As chief 
of Koon, he belongs to the third class of nobles, styled goU^ and is 
%nbjecb to constant personal attendance on the Bana; as lord of 
Heentah, too, he has to furnish a quota to serve “ ai home or abroad/** 
Being compelled to appear at conrt in person, his quota for Heentah 
was placed under the charge of Maun Sing (another of the Suktawuft 
Bub-vassalage), and was sent to the thana of little Sadri, on the Malwa 
frontier, to guard it from the depredations of the forester Bhil. But I 
was commissioned by the Rana to reprimand the representative of 
Heentah, and to threaten him with the re-sequestration of the estate, 
if he did ndl better perform the service for which he held it. In conse¬ 
quence of this remonstrance, I became acquainted with a long tale of 
woe; and Mann Sing’s vin<lioation from a failure of duty will introduce 
a topic worthy of notice connected with the feudal system of Mewar, 
namely, the subdivision of fiefs. 

Maun Sing Suktawut is a younger branch of the Lawah family, 
and one of the infants who escaped the massacre of Seogurh, when 
Lalji Rawut and two generations were cut off to avenge the feud with 
Korabur. In order, however, to understand the claims of Mnnn Sing, we 
must go back to the period when Lalji Rawut was lord of Nelharra^ 
which, for some offence, or through some court-intrigue, was resumed, 
and bestowed on one of the rival elan of Cliondawut. Being a younger 
branch of the Bhansi family (one ofthc senior subdivisions of Bheendii), 
Lalji was but slenderly provided for in the family allotment (JjJint), Oa 
losing Netharra, he repaired to Dongerpur, whose Rawul gave him a 
grant of Seogurh, an almost inaccessible fort on the borders of the two 
countries. Thus compelled, through fiiction, to seek subsistence out of 
his native soil, Lalji renounced his loyally, and with his sons, now 
tarwufteanfit ‘outlaws,’ resolved to prey upon Mewar. They now looked 
to Bheendir, the head of their clan, as their lord, and joined him in 
opposing their late sovereign in the field, levying black-mail from t\iO 
estates of their rivals; or, when the influence of the latter siin^i at court, 
and wa| supplanted by the clan of Suktawut, Lalji poised his lance in 
the train*of his chief in defence of the throne. Thus passed his life, a 
chequered course of alternate loyalty and treason, until its tragical 
close at Seogurh * 
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SiograiM Siog, tbe eldest? 90 a of Iialji,* wilih,hi»mfa«itiiep^ 

Jey Sing and Nahur (^rho was absent), escaped the avenger’s sword, 
under which perished his father, mother, both brothers, and all his own 
children, at one fell swoop! Singram succeeded to the possession of 
Seogurh, and to the fends of his family. His nephew, young Nahur,<^ 
joined in all his enterprises, from the defence of Khyroda to the 
escalade and capture of the castle of Lawah, in which he maintained 
himself until the Eana not only pardoned him, but gave him 
precedence above his enemies in his own councils. 

Lawah was wrested by Singram Sing Suktawut from Singram 
Sing the Dodeah, an ancient tribe, but like many others little known, 
until the incident we are about to relate gave it a momentary gleam 
of splendour, and afforded the bard an opportunity to embla^n its fame 
upon his page. Even in these regions, so full of strange vicissitudes, 
the sudden rise of the Dodeah is a favourite topic of the traditional 
muse of Mewar. 

Chandrabhau was the father of this meteor of the day; his sole 
wealth consisted of a team of oxen, with which he tilled a few beeghaa 
of land at the base of Nahramugra, the * tiger mount,’ where the Rana 
had a rumna or preserve, for the royal sport of tiger-hunting. It was 
during the autumnal harvest, when the Dodeah had finished his day’s 
work, having put up the last rick of mukhi (Indian corn), as he was 
driving home the companions of his toil, a voice liailed him from the 
wood. He answered, andmivanced to the spot whence it issued, where 
he found a stranger, evidently of rank, with his horse panting for 
breath. After inquiring his tribe, and being told “Rajpoot,” the stranger 
begged a little water, which was supplied, along with two coarse 
cakes of muhhi, and a little ehunna-ea-dal, pulse cooked with gfiee, or 
clarified butter, which the honest Dodeah took out of a cloth not over 
clean. Having performed all the other duties which hospitality requires, 
the Dodeah made his scdaam, and was about to depart, when a tsain of 
horsemen coming in sight, he paused to look at them. All wedt up to 
tho stranger; and, from the profound respect paid to him, he found that! 
he had entertained no common guest. 

' It was in fact his sovereign, the Rana Juggiit Sing, whe delighted 

■ —.. - *■= —-I 

■ Lftlji’s issue; . „ ' 

Singram. ' - S eo Sing.————Soortan Sing. 

His children Jej Sing, Kshur Sing, 

massacred at I 

Seogurh. Hann Sing. 
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in tbe dhase, and having that dajr been bewildered in the intrica¬ 
cies of Nahra-mugra, had stumbled on the Dodeah carle. The latter 
expressed neither surprise nor delight when introduced to tbe Baua, 
and replied to all his questions with the frankness that grows out of 
**the sentiment of honest pride and independence, which never abandons 
a Bajpoot, whatever be his condition.* The Baua was so much 
pleased wittt his rustic host, that he commanded a led horse to be 
brought forth, and desired the Dodeah would accompany him to Oodi- 
pur, only ten miles distant. ‘ The rocket of the moon’ {Chandrabhdn), 
in his peasant’s garb, bestrode the noble charger with as much ease as 
if it were habitual to him. The next day, the Dodeah was conducted 
to the Presence, and invested with a dress which had been worn by 
his sovereign (a distinguished mark of royal favour), accompanied 
with the more solid reward of the grant of Kowario and its lauds in 
perpe'tiiity. 

Ciiaudrabhau and bis benefactor died about the same time. Bana 
Baj had succeeded to the throne of Me war, and Sirdar Sing, sun of 
Chaudrabhan, did personal service for the lands of Kowario. It was a 
source of dail> amusement for the prince and Ins youthful associates 
to plunge into the fountain at the Suhailea-oa-barri,f a villa about 
two miles from the capital, on which occasions reserve was banished, 
and they gave themselves up to unrestrained mirth. Tbe young 
Dodeah bad some peculiarities, which made him a butt for their wit. 
The following incident will shew the character of these princely 
pastimes. It was one day remarked, that when refreshing in the 
eoondt or reservoir, Sirdar Sing did not lay aside his turban, which 
provoked a suspicion that he had no hair. The Bana, impatient to 
get a peep at the bare head of the son of Chaudrabhan, proposed that 
they should push each other into the water. The sport began, and 
the Dodeah’s turban falling off, disclosed the sad truth. The jest, how¬ 
ever, was ^uot relished by Sirdar; and he tartly replied, in answer to 
bis sovereign’s question, what had become of his hair that “ he 
bad lost it in his service, in a former birth, as chela,X by carrying 

* In days of inexperience, when travelling through countnes nnkn<"^n, and 
desirous to* take the first peasant I found as a guide, I have been araosed by his 
announIHng to me, before a question was put, “ 1 am a Kajpoot,” as if iu antioiita- 
tion of th% demand and a pasport to resp^t; literally, “lam of royal descent 
a* reflection which lends an air of dignity to all his actions, and distinguisheB him 

every other class. 

t 'The nymphs'jparfef/e;' for the is more a flower-garden than one of 
indisoriminate culture. 

} Ch4l<t is a phrase which includes servitude or domestic slavery : but implies 
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‘Wood upon his head to feed the flame, when his sovereign, as a 
or ascetic, performed penance {tapasya) in the hills of Buddriuath." 
The prince felt, that he had violated decorum; but the reply was 
pregnant with sarcasm, and his dignity must be maintained. “ Sirdar 
must bring proof of his assertion, or punishment awaits him," was the^ 
rejoinder. The young chief, in the same lofty tone, offered the 
evidence of the deota (divinity) of the temple of Kowario.». This was a 
witness whose testimony could not be impugned, and he had leave to 
bring it forward. 

At the village of Gopalpur, attached to his estate of Kowario, 
was a temple of the Bagrawuts, a tribe little known, having a shrine 
of their divinity, who was personified by an image with a tiger’s (Z>op) 
head. “He invoked his support on this occasion, when the deota 
threw him the flower* in his hand, and desired him to carry it to his 
sovereign.” He did so, and the Kaua’s faith was too great to dispute 
the miracle. What honours could suffice for the man who had peiform- 
ed the most meritorious service to his princ. in former trausmigra* 
tions! Many, ‘ask,’ was the sign of grace and favour. Singram’s request 
was governed by moderation; it was for Lawah and its lauds, which 
adjoined his estate at Kowario. 

The liana being yet a minor, and the queen-mother at the head of 
affairs, he hastened to her to be released from the debt of gratitude. 
But Lawah, unluckily, was held by herself; and although she was not 
heretic enough to doubt the miraculous tale, she thunglit ihe Dudeah 
might have selected any other laud but her’s, and testily replied to her 
sou’s request, that “ he might give him Mewar if he chose.” Displeased 
at this unaccommodating tone, the prince quickly rejoined, ** Mewar 
shall be his then.” The word of a prince is sacred; he scut for Sing* 
ram, and thus addressed him : “ I give you Mewar for the space of 
three days; make the best use of your time; my arsenals, my armouries, 
my treasury, my stables, my throne and its ministers, are a| your 
command." The temporary Bana availed himself of this laVge power, 
au^ conveyed to his estate whatever he had a mind to. During the 
abdication, Sirddr held his court, though he had too much tact actually 
to press the cushion of his master; but seated himself on Oi^e side of 
the vacant throne, attended by all the nobles, fully impressed \^th the 

. . . . .. . . " ' ' * " ■ — - ■■■■' l l. 

at th« Kune time, treatmeat as u child ol the family. Here it denotes that oiE « 
isatr^t or disciple, 

* That ssttlptored tpom the etone is meant.' . , 
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sanctity of tlio individual who had nttaiucd such distinction. Ou the 
third day, the queen-mother sent her sou the patent for Lawab; and 
on the fourth, the Dodeah surreudered the sceptre. 

With the \yealth thus acquired, he erected a castle in his domain 
*<ifLawah, on,which he expended nine lakhs of rupees, about £100,000. 
He formed a lake; aud a single baori or reservoir, in the fort, cost 
another lakhi»He built a splendid palace, whose china and mirror-halls 
are still the theme of encomium. These were greatly defaced by an 
explosion of a powder-magazine, which threw down half tlie fortress 
that had taken twenty years to complete; and though it underwent 
considerable re'pairs, it lost much of its splendour, which tlie guns of 
Holcar aided to diminish : but the castle of Lawab is still one of the 
finest in Mevvar. Sirdar Sing bad also a grant of one of the royal viahh 
or palaces of Oodipur, erected on the juargiu of the lake, after the,model 
of the Jugrauuder.* Although it now belongs to the chief of Amait, it is 
only recognized as the Dodeah-ca-maJd ; but its balls are the dwelling 
of the bat aud the owl; tlu. 6-wr has taken root in its light airy porticos, 
and its walls have every dir‘ction but tire perpendicular. Sirdar lived 
twenty years after the erection of Lawab; he died in S. 1838 (A.D.1782), 
leaving one son, the heir of his honours and estates. Throughout 
his long life, he lost no portion of the respect paid to ' is early 
years; but with him the name of Dodeah again sunk into obscurity, 
or lived out as eineuto of the instability of fortune. It was this sou 
who, when dr* from Lawab by Siugrain Sing Suktawut, had no 
place of shelter, auu died in indigence aud obscurity. His sou (grand¬ 
son of Sirdar, aud great grandson of the ' rocket of the moon') is now 
patronized by the heir-apparent, Prince dowau Slug, aud receives u 
daily allowance, but has not a foot of laud. 

Siiigram, the Suktawut, had a regular stmntid for the fief of Lawah, 
which was rated at twenty-three thousand rupees of annual rent, 
while !|^owario has reverted to the fisc. The lake of Lawah, which 
irrigates sotne thousand acres of rice-laud, alone renders it one of the 
most desirable of the secondary estates of Mewar. Singram’s cluldreu 
being all murdered in the feud of Seogurh, he was succeeded by JTey 
Sing (son of Seo Sing, his second brother), who was received as ddwla, - 
or sou o^aci(optiob, by all tire retainers of Lawah. While Singram Sing 
dived, lio fubdivieiou of allotments took place ; all, to use the words of 
Miftin Sing, “ atb out of one dishand his own father Nahur, who had 
aided in die enterprize, having by a similar coup de mam secar^ the 

iT 


* See plan, YoL I, 
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of BuQtrtiU fo^ faitn«i6lf, n6 for ^eh |)iMrtitidt!i 

But Baawull belonging to the fisc, td which it irdrerted on the restot^- 
tion of order in A.D, 1818, young Maun had no alternative but td 
turn round on Jey Sing, the adopted heir of Singram, and demand hia 
6 Aue, or share of the lands of Lawah, in virtue of the right of jointT" 
acquisition, and as a younger brother. Jey Sing refused: but custom 
prevailed, and the village of Jaetpoorah, of fifteen hundred rupees* 
annual revenue, was bestowed upon the son of Nahur Sing. So long 
as Maun Sing performed his duties to his chief, his share of Lawah 
Was irresumeable and inalienable: hence the stubborn tenacity of the 
chiefs of their share in the patrimonial acres, even when holding 
largely, hut separately, of the crown, since of the latter, caprice or 
intrigue may deprive them; but their own misconduct alone can 
forfeit- their lapota. The simple deed of conveyance will better es¬ 
tablish this point: 

" Maharao Sri Jey Sing, plighting his faith {hnchunaeto). 

** At this time, Brother Maun Sing, I bestow upon thee, qf my own 
free will, the village and lands of Jaetpoorah. This donative shall 
not look to rankroos: 6u-poot, cu-pooti* your issue shall enjoy them. Of 
this intention I call the four-armed divinity {Chatoorhhoj) as witnera. 
You are my own child {chooroo) : wherever and whenever I order, you 
will do my service : if you fail, the fault be on your own head.” 

Whether Maun Sing failed in bis duty to his superior, or other¬ 
wise, Jaetpoorah was resumed; and having in vain endeavoured to 
obtain justice through the ministers, he came to me to solicit atten¬ 
tion to his case. With the resumption of Khyroda, his brother, the 
chief of Lawah, lost half bis nominal income; and it may therefore be 
conjectured he would not be slow to listen to any charge against Maun, 
by which he might get back his allotment. On my departure for 
Marwar, in August 1820, he had written to me to say that Jey Sing had 
summoned him to evacuate Jaetpoorah, In my reply, I |%id,*it was a 
matter for the Bana alone to decide. He accordingly went to court, 
and failing there, followed me; but, as at my desire he had been appoint¬ 
ed to head the quotas on the Sadri frontier, and had performed th^ 
duty very negligently, I received him coolly: this, howeve^ only gave 
additional eagerneas to his defence, as he assigned strong peisoail} 

* ia a pWrse etobracing oiestal orphjrsicai infirmity i hwe ftfseogth- 

enwa by the words whicl» fotlow. Sa^poet means < worthy,’ or ' ilsae’ ( 

M the rererge, ‘ bad or iacoBapSh^at telao*’ - 



r^onsjforth« neglect. But tb^ 9m of ‘tb^tiger* (Nahi^Sipg) sUj^I 
speuk for himself. Let the reader imagine a young man of twenty*6ve, 
abo^e six feet high, of an athletic figure and chivalrous demeanour, 
his expresaiop at once modest and independent, with those in<2is* 
■(iensable appendages to a Eajpoot warrior's visage, welhtrimmed 
■favoris and moustache, and armed at all points: such was the lord* 
marcher {Seeh4swar), Maun Sing. Having presented his patent for 
my perusal,.he continued: “Had I failed in my obligations to my 
brother, he would have been justified in this step; but since you 
took Banwull from me, my retainers, at his beck, equalled hisown in 
numbers; what right therefore had he to resume Jaetpoorah ? When 
Singram Sing died, Lawah was in my hands: who could have prevented 
my keeping it, had it been my pleasure ? The son of Nahur l^ing 
would have been preferred by the vassals of Singram to one they had 
never even seen; but 1 respected his rights, though even now bq. 
could not forcibly dispossess me. When the Thakoor of Amait, on hiai 
way to court, beat his drums on the bounds of Lawah, did I not assemble 
my retainers and avenge the insult to my chief ? My head was Jey 
Slog's,-*—that is, with the kangras (battlements) of Lawah: but be 
never could have dared tq take Jaetpoorah, had pqt respect for the 
chief of l4awah, respect for the Rana, and for you, made me passive. 
Only bid me retake it, and I am nob the son of Nahur Sing if he 
keeps it a day. Its little castle, erected by these hands, sheltered 
my wife and children, who, now expelled from my patrimony, are 
compelled to seek refuge elsewhere. The lands assigned me in 
lieu of Bunwull are waste. For every rupee I can hope to derive 
from them, I must expend one; and on Jaetpoorah alone could 
I raise any funds. Beckoning on this, 1 paid my fine of two thousand 
five hundred rupees for my (grant), and from its produce I 

looked to maintain my family and followers until the first should be 
made pfodu^tive. When I lost this support, my creditors assailed me :< 
to satisfy them, I sold all I had of value, even to my wife’s jewels, and 
the horse you saw me ride when I came to meet you at (Jangapur, T 
laid my case before Prithvn-nath, and here is his reply, deciding in my 
favour* JE rSpresented it through Jawandas (a natural bratber of the* 
Baua), au4ifive hundred rupees were demanded and agreed to by me, 
presided hii^4un'(3ecurity) was given me of success. The.BikapejnUyi's^ 
was given; but the purse of the Thakoor of Jaetpoorah is nptSb long 

I'.’lJUU'-J,.';''"?'-"-.... . ' i i .., '■ ", I n — 

* one 91 (no queens, a {izinoess of Bikener. 
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as the chiedtain of Lawah’s, and one thousand rupees, offered him,’ 
made his the juster cause ! It is this that makes me negligent of mf 
duty; this which incited the Pathans to carry off my little harvest 
from Salairoh ; and Bhairawi* is still in the hands of the foresters. 
Here is my case : If I demand aught that is not just, or that is contra^ 
ry to usage, deal with me as yon please. There is Futteh Sing, who 
holds in separate grant from the Eana an estate of thirty thousand 
rupees ; but as a younger brother of Bhcendir, he enjoys five thousand 
from liis brother: and Ajeit Sing of Absind, though richer than his 
immediate head of Korabur, yet, as the son of Urjoon Sing, holds hie 
allotment (bhitt) from him: but you know all this, why should I repeat 
it?" Here the ThalcOor concluded, without any interruption being 
given to his animated harangue, the interest of which was enhanced by 
Ills natural eloquence, and his manly but modest deportment. He is a 
noble specimen, not of his tribe alone, but of the human character. 
His appeal was irresistible; and Avonld almost have carried conviction 
of its justice, even to those who could not have understood his tongue. 
Still it was requisite to steel myself against impulses; and I recom¬ 
mended, as the best mode of enabling me to advocate his cause, that 
he should repair to his post, and establish fresh claims to his sovereign's 
regard, by pjinishing an atrocious act which in all probability bis 
absence had occasioned. With the gift of a brace of pistols, and the 
usual hav '-taking hint of ntr^pam. Maun Sing quitted my tent. 

And now for the melancholy occurrence which preceded that of the 
young Stilcfawut. Ou the borders of Little Sadri, w-here the quotas 
are posted, is a inonntainotis tract covered with deep forest, the abdda 
of tlie half-savage Meenas and Bhils. Mixed with them are the estates 
of some vassal chiefs, whose duty it is to repress their excesses; but, in 
such times as we have described, they more frequently instigated 
them to plunder, receiving a share of the spoils. Amongst the fore¬ 
most in tins association was the steward of Kalakote. ilt f he foot of a 
pass leading i»ito tlie wilds of Clmppun was the hamlet of Beeleo, 
occupied by a Bah tore Kajpoot, who had snatched from the mountain¬ 
side a few beoghas of land, and dug some wells to irrigate the amble 
patches about his cot. With severe toil he raised a subsistence for 
himself, his wife, and an only son, who was to inherit this patrimonyi 
Beturniug homewards one day, after his usual labour, he Was met by* 
his wailing }telp"Tnate; she said the savage Bhil Imd rifled his cbt, atHf 


* Tbe two villages he obtaiaed ia liett of BottWidl. ., 
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with the cattle carried off their prop, their only child, a»d at the eame 
time a young Jogi, his playmate. The afflicted father spake not a 
word, but loading his matchlock, took the road to Kalakote. What was 
his horrcfr when, at the entrance of the village, he stumbled over the 
headless bodies of his boy and his young companion! He leaimed that thp 
savages belonged to the lordship of Kalakote ; that having conveyed 
the children from their home upon the cattle they had stolen, they 
were entering the place, when the young Rahtore, recognizing the 
Steward, called out, “ Save me, uncle, and my father will ransom me at 
your own price T This w£ia the object for which he had been abducted; 
but these words proved that the steward was known to be the author of 
the outrage, and they were the last the child spoke. With this intelli¬ 
gence, the wretched father entered the ‘ black-castle’ (Kalakote), in 
q.u.est of the steward. He denied all participation in the abduction or 
the murder; and commiserating the Rahtore’s misfortune, offered him 
four times the number of cattle he had lost, twice the amount of all his 
other hx-sseSjUud to pay double the sum oimh'hhm, or money expended 
in the search. “ Can you give me back my son ?” wjis the only reply ; 

want justice and vengeance, not money. I could have taken it in 
part,” continued he; “ for what is life now ? but let it fall on all." 

No attempt at consolation could diminish the father’s,grief; but in 
promising him my aid to realize his vengeance, I gave him hope to 
cling to; and on handing him over to Maun fcliug, saying his own suit 
would bo best promote<l by the imprisonment of all concerned in this 
outrage, he quitted mo with some mitigation of his grief. But before 
be lefb*my camp, tidings arrived that the chief'culprit was beyond the 
reach of man; that the Great Avenger had summoned to his own tri¬ 
bunal the iniquitous steward of Kalakote! Even in these regions of 
rapine, where the blood of man and of goats is held in almost equal esti-* 
matiou, there was something in the wild grief of the Rahtore that sunk 
into the hearts of the vassals of Kalakote: they upbraided the steward, 
and urged him to confess the share he had in the deed. But he 
swore ‘ by his God’ he had none, and offered to ratify the oath of 
purgation ui his temple. Nothing less would satisfy them, and they 
proceedfd to the ordeal. The temple was but a few hundred yards 
distant. Tile steward momited his horse, and had just reached the 
shrine, when he dropped dead at the threshold I It caused a deep sen- 
saiion; and to thfe vengeance of an offended divinity was ascribed this 
signal expiation of the triple crime of theft, murder, and sacrilege. 

* 8i 



3 !1i«ra now only remain the bs^e accomplices of ihe wretch who thus. 
traflScked with the liberty of hia fellow-rnen; and I should rejoice to 
see them suspended on the summit of the Beeleo pass, as a satisfac* 
tion to the now childless Bahtore, and a warning to others who yell 
follow such a course. 


CHAPTER III. 

Morimn. — 77ie solitude of this fine district.—Caused htf the Mahrattae 
and their mercenaries.—Impolicy of our conduct towards the Mah- 
rattas .— Antiguities of Morioun.—Tradition of the foundation and 
destruction of the ancient city. — Inscriptions.—Jain temple .— Game. 
Attack by a tiyei.—Sudden change of the weather.—Destructive 
frost.—Legend of a temple of Mama deva.—Important inscription. 
Distress of the peasantry.—Gratitude of the people to the author .— 
I^eknomp .— Oppression of the peasants. — Murlah.—Inhabited 
Charuns.—lieception of the author.—Curious privilege of the 
Charnnis.—Its origin .— Traditional account of the settlement of this 
colony in Mewar. — Impreealion of satis.— The tandas, or caravans. 
Their immunity from plunder and extortion. — Neemhaira.— 
Kanikhaira.—Lidignity committed by a scavenger of Ldisraioun. 
Sentence upon the culprit.—Tablet to a Silpi. —Reception at 
Ueemhaira. 

Morwun, February Isi.—^Y esterdat, Maun Sing took up the 
whole of my time with the feuds of Lawah and tlieir consequences. It 
obliged me to halt, in order to make inquiries into the alienated lauds 
in its vicinity. Morwun is, or rather was, a township of some conse* 
quence, and head of a tuppa or subdivision of a district. It is rated, 
with its contiguous hamlets, at seven thousand rupees annual reut. 
The situation is beautiful, upon heights pleasingly diversified, with a 
fine lake to the westward, whose margin is studded with majestic 
^ tamarind trees. The soil is rich, and there is water in great abundance 
within twenty-five feet of the surface ; but man is wanting! The deso¬ 
lation of solitude reigns throughout, for (as Rousseau oWcrve^ there 
is none to whom one can turn and say, que la solitude est belle / 

I experienced another pang at seeing this fertile district revert to 
the destroyer, the savage Pathan, who had caused the desolation, and 
ill the brief but expressive words of a Roman author, soli^iidimm 
fncit, pucem appellat. Morwun is included in the lands 
fora war-contribution, but which with others has remained in t^e 
hands of the Muhratta mortgagees or tlieir mercenary Subordinates., 
But it is melancholy to reflect that, but for a false maguauinaity, 
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'ioward«i our insidious, natural enemies, the MahfUtttui, ull these laoda 
would have reverted to their legitimate masters, who ore equally 
interested with ourselves in putting down predatory warfare. Justicej 
good policy^ and humanity, would have been better consulted had the 
'^Hahrattas been wholly banished from Central India. When I contrasted 
this scene with the traces of incipient prosperity I had left behind 
me, 1 felt satisfaction that the alienated acres produced nothing to 
the possessor, save luxuriant grass, and the leafless kesoola or plas. 

Morwuu has some claims to antiquity; it derives its appellation 
from the Mori tribe, who ruled here before they obtained Cheetore. 
The ruius of a fort, still known by the name of Chitruug Mori’s castle, 
are pointed out as his residence ere he founded Cheetore, or more pro¬ 
perly Cheetrore. The tradition runs thus: Ciiitrung, a subordinate of 
the imperial house of Dhar, held Morwuu and the adjacent tract, in 
appanage. One of his subjects, while ploughing, struck the share against 
some hard substauce, and on examination found it was transmuted to 
gold. Tliis was the parisputtnr* or ‘philosopher’s stone,' and he carried 
it forthwith to his lord, with whose aid he erected the castle, attd 
enlarged the town of Morwuu, and ultimately founded Cheetore. The 
dhoolkote, or site of Mori-ca-puttun, is yet pointed out, to the westward 
of the present Morwuu. Ic was miraculously destroyed through the 
impieties of its inhabitants by fire, whicii fate recalls a more celebrated 
catastrophe; but the act of impiety in the present case was merely 
seiziiig a riahi, or ‘ hermit,' while performing penance in the forest, and 
compelling him to carry radislies to market! The tradition, however, 
is of some value ; it proves, first, that there were radishes in timse days; 
iand secondly, that volcanic eruptions occurred in this region. Oojein- 
Ahar, in the valley of Oodipur, aud the lake of which is said in some 
places to be afac, ‘ deeper thau plummet sounded,’ is another proof of 
some grand commotion of nature. Morwuu boasts of tiiree mandiras, or 
temples, one of which is dedicated to Sehesnag^ the thousaud-iteaded 
hydra which supports the globe. Formerly, saffron was the meet offering 
to this king of reptiles; but he is now obliged to be content with 
ointment of sandal, produced from the evergreen, which is indigenous 
to Mewai? 

Bfavjng heard of an inscription at the township of Unair, five 
ifliies distant, lo the south-west, I requested my old guru to takh a ride 
and copy it. It was of modern date, merely coutirining the lands of 

* la the Sansedt ' stone, we have nearly the ot the Greeks. 





Udair to the Brahmtna The tablet is iii the temple of Chatocrhhooja 
(the four-armed divinity), built and endowed by Rana Siogram Sing 
in S. 1570 (A.D. 1514); to whose pious testament a codicil is added by 
Rana Juggut Sing, S. 1791, imprecating an anathema on the violator 
of it. There was also engraved upon one of the columns a voluntary#* 
gift, from the village-council of tJuair to the divinity, of the first-fruits 
of each harvest; vis, two and a-half seers from eacli kulh, or heap, of 
the spring-crops, and the same of the autumnal. The date, S. 1845 
(A. D. 1789), shews that it was intended to propitiate the deity during 
"the wars of Mewar. 

Directly oi-posite, and very near the shrine of the ‘ four-armed,* 
is a small Jain temple, erected, in S. 1774, to cover an image of the 
great pontiff, Parswauath, found in digging near this spot. Here at 
every step are relics of past ages. 

Feh'uary 2d.—^An accident has compelled another halt at Morwun. 
The morning was clear and frosty, not a cloud in the sky, and we rose 
with the sun ; my kinsman, Captain Waugh, to try his Arab at a nuyne, 
and myself to bag a few of the large rock-pigeons which are numerous 
about Morwun. My friend, after a hard run, had drawn blood from the 
elk, and w&s on the point of spearing him effectually just as he attained 
a thick part of the jungle, which not heeding, horse and rider came 
in contJict with a tree, and were dashed witli violence to the ground. 
There lie lay insensible, and was brought home upon a ckarpae, or cot, 
by the villagers, much bruised, but fortunately with no,broken bones. 

A leech was not to be had in any of the adjacent villages ; and the 
patient complaining chiefly of the hip-bone, we could only apply 
emollients and recommend repose. I returned with no game except oue 
or two black-partridges and batten-quail. The rock-pigeon, or hw'-teetnr^ 
though unaccustomed to the fowler, were too wild for me to get a shot at 
them. The bird bears np analogy to the pigeon, but has all the rich gam# 
plumage of the teetiir, or partridge, in which name the ornitiwlogist 
of the west will see the origin of tetrao. There are tiVo spefeies 
of (this bird in India, one much smaller than the common partridge; 
that of which I speak is much larger, and with the peculiarity of being 
feathered to the toe. I have since discovered it to be thb counter^ 
part of a bird in the museum at Chambery, galled * bartevefdt diS 9 
the ptarmigan of the highlauds of Scotland, ’’The malehhi 
iexactly these redundant white feathers; while that.Isaw in Savoy.ifnoA ■ 
fetnale hur4e&vir, ' . , 
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Our anntial supply of good things having reachod us this morn¬ 
ing, wo were enjoying a bottle of some delicious Burgundy and * La 
Rose’ after dinner, when we were roused by violent screams in the 
direction of the village. We were all up in an instant, and several 
men directed to the spot. Our speculations on the cause were soon 
set at rest by the appearance of two hircarras (messengers), and a 
lad with a veissel of milk on his head. For this daily supply they had 
gone several miles, and had nearly reached the camp, when having 
outwalked the boy, they were alarmed by his vociferations, “ oh uncle, 
let go—let go-—I am your child, uncle, lot me go !" They thought 
the boy mad, and it being very dark, cursed his uncle, and desired 
him to make haste ; but the same wild exclamations continuing, they 
ran back, and found a huge tiger hanging to his tattered cold-weather 
doublet. The hircarras attacked the beast most manfully witli their 
javeliu-headed sticks, and adding their screams to his, soon brought 
the whole village men, women, and children, armed with all sorts of 
missiles, to tiie rescue ; and it was their discordant yells that made us 
exchange our good fare for tiie jungles of Morwun. 

The ‘ lord of the black rock,^ for such is the designation of the 
tiger, was one of the most ancient bourgeois of Morwun ; his freehold 
is Kala-pahar, between this and Miigurwar, and his reign for a long 
series of years has been unmolested, notwitlistanding his numerous acts 
of aggression on his bovine subjects; indeed, only two nights before, 
he was disturbed gorgingon a buffalo belonging to a poor oilman of 
Morwun. Whether this tiger was an incarnation of one of tho Mori 
lords of Morwun, tradition does not say; but neither gun, bow, nop 
spear, had ever been raised against him. In return for this forbearance^ 
it is said he never preyed upon nian, or if he seized one, would, upon 
being entreated with the endearing epithet of mamoo or uncle, lot 
go his hold ; and this accounted for the little ragged urchin using a 
phrase •vhich almost prevented the Inrcarraa returning to his rescue. 

February 2,d ,—Another halt for our patient, who is doing well; 
and greatly relieved by the application of leeches, obtained 
Neembaira. What a. night I the clouds which had been altei nately 
collecting ^nd dispersing ever since wm left Marwar, in BecembeP 
last, but ]\^d almost disappeared as we commenced our present march, 
suddenly'gathered. The thermometer, which had averaged 41* 
at daybreak throughout the last month, this morning Oa 

the Is^ the ^iad changed to the south, with ehowerit it cou^ 
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tiaued throughout yesterday; but during the night it suddenly reeled 
to the north, aud the thermometer at daybreak was 28°, or four 
degrees below the freezing point Header, do you envy me my 6on vin dt 
Bourgogne et murailles de coton, with not even a wood fife, labour¬ 
ing under a severe pulmonary affection, with work enough for five men 
Only three days ago, the thermometer was 86° at noon, and to-day it 
is less at noon than yesterday at daybreak: even old !l^gland, with 
all iier vicissitudes of weather, can scarcely show so rapid a change 
as this. 

Ill-fated Mewar! all our hopes are blasted ; this second visitation 
lias frustrated all our labours. The frost of December, which sunk 
the inei'cury to 27° as we passed over the plains of Marwar, was felt 
throughout Rajwarra, and blighted every pod of cotton. All was 
*‘biirutup;” but our poor exiles comforted themselves, amidst the 
general sorrow, witii the recollection that the young gram was 
safe. But even this last hope has now vanished; all is nipped in tlie 
bud. Had it occurred a month ago, the young plant would have been 
headed down with the sickle, and additional blossoms would have 
appeared. I was too unwell to ride out aud see the ravages caused by 
this frost. 

February 4i5/i. —Our patient is doing so well, that we look to 
moving to-morrow. Thermometer 28° at daybreak, aud 31° at sun rise, 
with a keen '’utting wind from the north. Ice closed the orifice of the 
meshek, or leathern water-bag. Even the shallow stream near the tents 
had a pellicle of ice on its surface : our people huddling aud shivering 
round their fires of &ayVa sticks, and the cattle of all classes looking 
very melancholy. 

My Yiiti friend returned from Palode, where I had sent him to 
copy an inscription in a temple dedicated to Mama~deva, the mother 
of the gods; but he was disappointed, .and brought back only the 
following traditional legend. The shrine, erected by aWjealthy Jain 
disciple, was destined to receive the image of one of their pontiffs;, 
bftt on its completion, Mama-deva appeai’ed in propria persona to the 
founder, and expressed so strongly her desire to inhabit it, that, 
heretic as ho was, he could not deny the goddess’ suit. *He stoutly 
refused, however, to violate the rules of his order: “ by my handii 
the blood neither of goats or buffaloes can be shed,’’' said the JaSin.'' 
But, grateful for the permission that a niche should be set apart fbr 
her, eareop (form), sie tnld him to go to the Bonigurra dliief 
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Oheetore, who would attend to the rites of sacrifice. The good Jain, 
with easy faith, did as he was commanded, and erecting another 
temple, succeeded at length in enshrining Parswanath. My old friend, 
however, discovered in a temple to Mataji, ‘ the universal mother,' an 
inscription of great importance, as it fixes the period of one of the 
most conspicuous kings of the Solanld dynasty of Nehrvalla, or cor¬ 
rectly, AnUulwarra Puttun; and, iu conjunction with another of 
the same prince (which I afterwards discovered in Oheetore), also 
bearing the very same date,* demonstrates tliat the Solauki had 
actually made a conquest of the capital of the Gehlotes. Tlio purport 
is simply that “ Koniarpal Solanki and his son Soiutnpal, iu the month 
of Pous (the precise day illegible), S. 1207 (winter of A.D. 1151), 
came to worship the Universal Mother in her shrine at Palode.”-(* 
Tlip, Seesodias try to get rid of this diflSculty by saying, that during 
the banishment of Koniarpal by Sidraj, he not only enjoyed sirna 

I 

(refuge) at Oheetore, but held the post of prime ininister to Eawul 
Samarsi, the friend and brother-in-law of the Ohohau emperor of 
Dellii; but the inscription (given in the first volume), which I found 
in the»temple built by Lakha Baua, is written in the style of a con¬ 
queror, “ who planted his standard even iu Salpur,” the city of the 
Getes iu the Punjab. At all events, it is one more datum iu the history 
of Bajpootana. 

February 5th, thermometer 30°.—Mounted Bajraj, ‘the royal steed,’ 
and took a ride over the heights of Morwun, a wild yet fairy scene, 
with the Pathar or table-laud bounding the perspective to tho east. 
The downs are covered with the most luxuriant, grasses, and the 
dhak or plas dried by the wintry blast, as if scorched by the lightning, 
faintly brought to mind the poet's siinile, applied to this tree, even 
in the midst of spring; “ the black leafless kesoola." We entered a 
village in ruins, whose neein trees bid defiance to winter; the, 
‘thorny baVool’(mimosa Aratica) grows luxuriantly out of tho inneif 
sides of the walls, and no hand invades the airy nest of the imitative 
paj?ya>^faataaticaily pendant from the slenderest branoliea.. No trace 
of the presence of man; but evidence that he has been here. The 
ground^was covered with hoar-frost, and the little stream coated with 
ice. Many a heavy heart has it caused, and plunged joyous industry 
into utter despondence. Take one example: youuder Jafe, sitting by 

• See ii»8criptionj Vol. I, p. 846. ,• 

t Tke styie of this iasoriptionis perfeotl; in unison with tjhe. iniicriptiotts ontbo 
tempuii and itetuei of Sgypa ' 
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the side of his field, which he eyes in despair; three months iiace, he 
returned, after many years of exile, to the bapota, the land of hiSt 
sires, without funds, without food, or even the implements for obtain* 
iiig it. He had been labouriiig as a serf in other lands, but he heard 
of peace in his own, and came back to the paternal acres, which had 
been a stranger to the ploughshare since he was driven from his 
cot in S. 18l!4, immediately following the battle of lIurkea-JKhal, 
when the ‘ Southron' completed the bondage of Mewar. What could 
he do ? his well was dried up, and if not, he had no cattle to irrigate 
afield of wheat or barley. But Mewar is a kind mother, and she 
yields her chunna crop without water. To the bofiora (the melayer) 
he promised one-fifth of the produce for the necessary seed and the 
use of a pair of oxen and a plough ; oue-fifth more was the share of 
the state from laud so long sterile; there was three-fifths left for 
himself of his long neglected but at ouce luxuriant fields. He watch¬ 
ed the crop with patcnml solicitude, from the first appearance of 
verdure to the 'approach of bussunt, the joyous spring. Each night, 
as he returned to his yet I’oofless abode, he related the wonders of 
his field and its rapid vegetation ; and as he calculated the pfoduce, 
he anticipated it.sapplication; “so much shall go for a plough, so much 
for the bohora, BO much in part payment of a pair of bullocks, and the 
rest will keep me in bread till the mukhi crop is ready.” Thus the days 
passed, nnt.ii this killing frost nipped his hopes in the bud, and now 
see him wringing his hands in the bitterest anguish ! This is no ideal 
picture; it is one to be found in every village of Mewar. In this 
favoured soil, thereis as much of chunna in the ruhbee harvest as of wheat 
and barley conjoined, and in the first crop sown in biinjur, or soil long 
sterile, wheat and chunna are sown together. It is a sad blow to the 
exiles; though happily in the crown-lands their distress will bo miti¬ 
gated, as these are rented on leases of five years, and the renters for 
their own sakes must be lenient, and moreover they are weH watched. 

January Q/h .—Still halting; our patient very well, though he feels 
his bruises : but wo shall put him on an elephant to-morrow. The 
jealousy of tlie Mahratta had hitherto prevented the inhabkants from 
fulfilling their desire to come and visit me; but to-day, the eldeprfbrm- 

itig the licading the procession, they came mdhse* I’ll® , 

authorities need not have feared exposing the nakedness of the 

Vhich is too visible ; but they apprehended the contrast of their eofidi- 
titm !?rith our poor subjects, wluo were at least uumclesl^d 
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pOTerty. It was a happioesa to learn that this eoiitr«lt felt> and 
as the Patel presented tome an engaging little child, his dMighter, 
he said, let not our misfortunes be our faults; we all lifelong to 
Mewar, though we are not so happy as to enjoy your protection and 
care/’ I assured him, that although under the Toork, I should look 
upon them as my children, and the subjects of the Bana; and I 
have had it ib my power to redeem this pledge—for, strange to say, 
even Ameer Khan, seeing that the prosperity of the subject is that of 
the prince, has commanded his governor of Neembaira to consult me 
in every thing, and has even gone so far as to beg I would consider 
the place as under my authority. Already, following our example, ha 
has reduced the transit duties nearly one-half, and begins to think 
the Ft'ingi notions of economy better than his own, his loss having 
preyed a gain. 

Nekoomp, January *Ith: eleven miles.—Midway, passed through 
Ghakoorla, a village belonging to Meer Khan. Nekoomp is a talook 
of Jawud, which with M«widipea was held by the Pindarri freebooter, 
Fuzil, while Jeswunt Bow Bliao held them in jaedad. They are now 
leased ho a Piindit by the Hakim of Jawud, which latter is assigned by 
Siudia to Ids father-in-law, the Senapati. Nekoomp is a good village, 
but more than two-thirds depopulated, aud the renter is prevented 
from being lenient, as he experiences no mercy himself. Notwith¬ 
standing they have all been suflfering as we have from this frost, an 
assessment is nrtw levying. One poor fellow said to me, “I returned 
only three months ago from exile, and I had raised the mud-walls of 
my hut. two feet, when iny wife died, leaving me to take care of a boy 
eight years of age, aud to get bread for both. If the walls were two 
feet higher I would cover it in ; but though I have not a foot of land, 
my roofless half-finished cot is assessed a rupee and a half:” a gift 
of two rupees made him happier than his Hakim ! 

Theecouytry is beautiful, the soil rich, and water, as already men¬ 
tioned, about twenty-five feet from tlie surface. We are now iiitbe 
region of the fiower sacred to “ gloomy Dis,” the acoursejd poppy. Tl^ 
crop looks miserable from the frost, but those patches within the tn-' 
fi,u«nce of 6ie wells are partly saved by the fields being inundated, 
which expedient is always successful upon such visitstiofils, it applied 

judgment. * The mountains touching great Sadri lay t,Wblve mMea 
«(^th coming from Pratabgurh, and ranging to Salooml:^ imd Oodi- 
pirc* where they commingle with the giant Arav^U.; i - 
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; ^urUh, Jimumj 8tA .* «evea mUeB.—C^wsed tw© ridgsea ntimli% 
aorthwftrd to Bhadaisir. ^The iatervenitig valleyar,* aa usual, fertile, 
with nuiuerous villages, but alieaafced to the southeru Goths or the 
partizan JRafchat). jPassod many large townships, formerly in the fise 
of Mevvar, as Baree, Binotab, Bumboree, &c. lu the distance, saw 
** the umbrella of the earth,the far-famed Cheetore. Murlah is au 
excellent township, inhabited by a community of Charan*s, of the tribe 
Ciicboleah, who are Bunjarris (carriers) by profession, though poets 
by birth. The alliance is a curious one, and would appear incongruous, 
were not gain the object generally in both cases. It was the sanctity 
©f their office which converted our hardais into bunjarris, for their 
persons being sacred, the immunity extended likewise to their goods, 
and saved them from all imposts; so that in process of time they be¬ 
came the free-traders of Kajpootana. I was highly gratified with the 
reception I received from the community, which collectively advanced 
to me at some distance from the town. The procession was headed by 
the village-band, and all the fair Gharunis, who, as they ap^oaehed, 
gracefully waved their scarfs over me, until I was fairly made captive 
by the muses of Murlah ! It was a novel and interesting sceife : the 
mauly persons of the Charuns,clad in the flowing white robe, with the 
high loose folded turban inclined on one side, from which the mala, or 
chaplet, was gracefully suspended; the naiques, or leaders, with their 
massive necklaces of gold, with the iramage of the ptirismtr (manes) 
depending therefrom, gave the whole an air of opulence and dignity. 
The females were uniformly attired in a skirt a dark brown eanalet, 
having a boddice of light-coloured stuff, with gold ornaments worked’ 
ipto their frne black hair; and all had the favourite ehoorie, or rings 
of hati’damt (elephant’s tooth), covering the arno, from the wrist to 
the elbow, and even above it. Never was there a nobler subject for 
the painter in any age or country; it was one wbirii Salvator Bosa 
would have seized, full of picturesque contrasts: the ricb^daric tints 
of this female attire harmonizing with the white garments of their 
hhshands; hut.it was the mien, the expression, the gestures, denoting 
that though they paid homage they expected a full measure in rettnm. 
And they had it: for if ever there was a group which hespolle^re^pee# 
for natural dignity of noau and his consort, it was the CSmartha 
c#miW«aity ofMurlabr * . * r :< 

It was not until the afoesn^n, when the nmguea ag^n dazue t© 
me 0 ^ at my camp,thahl kmr&ed lull value ef nay eaetfe&exift III© 
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five httadired years the privilege of teakiog prii^oeer aey Baiia ef 
Hewar who may pass through Murlab, and keeping him m bondage 
cmtil he gives them aer entertaiumeat: and their ohaiht'ave 
neither galling, bOr the period of captivity, being thus ib the bahdki 
of the captivated, very long. The patriarch told me that 1 was lb 
jeopardy, as*the Bana’s representative; hut not knowing how I might 
have relished the joke, had it been earried to its conolusion, they let 
me escape, though they lost a feast by it. But I told them I was tob 
much delighted with old customs not to keep up this; and immediately 
sent money to the ladies with my respects, and a request that they 
would hold their gote (feast). The patriarch and bis subordinate 
naiques and their sons remained with me to discourse on the olden time. 

^ The foundem of this little colony accompauied Baim Hamir from 
Guzzerat in the early part of his reign, and although five centuries 
have elapsed, they have not parted with one iota of their nationality 
or their privileges since that period: neither in person, manners, or 
dress, have they any thing analogous to those amidst whom they 
dwell. €rideed, their air is altogether foreign to India, and although 
they have attained a place, and that a high one, amongst the tribes 
of Hind, their affinity to the ancient Persian is striking; the loose 
robe, high turban, and flowing beard, being more akin to the figures 
on the temples of the Guebres than to any thing appertaining to the 
CAar^ntrrwrt, or four classes of the Hindus. But 1 must give the tale 
accounting for their settlement in Mewan Bana Hamir, so celebrated 
in the history of Mewar, had a leprous spot on his hand, to remove 
which he made a pilgrimage to the shrine of Hinglaz, tipon the coast 
of Mekran, the division Orit(e of Arrian’s geography. He had reached 
the frontiers of Gutch Bhooj, when alighting near a temda, or encamp-' 
meat of Oharuns, a young damsel abandoned the meal she waa 
preparidj^, apd stepped forward to hold the stranger’s steed. Thanking 
her for her courtesy, he jocosely observed that be wished his pMple 
had as good a breakfast as she was preparing, when she immediately 
made an offering of the contents of the vessel; on which Ham^ 
obsrarved^ if would go but a short way to satisfy so many hungry 
snentha if it pleased Hinglast-ji," she promptly replied; and 
pkmiog the food before the Bana and his train, it'sufficed lor all thofl: 
•wanto.^ A little welH which i^e excavated in the saud, wtd sc^b filled 
ai supply vi water, whioH served in tbek thirst. 
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It was an evident interposition of tli$ goddess of Hinglaz in favour 
of this her royal votary. He returned from her shrine cured, and the 
young Cbaruurs family were induced to accompany him to Mewar, 
where he bestowed upon them the lands of Murlah, with especial 
immunities in their mercantile capacity: and as a perpetual remem¬ 
brance of the miraculous feast, permission was gran ted to the Charuni 
damsels to make captive of their sovereign as related above. 

The colony, which now consists of some thousands of both sexes, 
presented an enigma to our young Englishmen, who think “all 
black fellows alike,” and equally beneath notice: it was remarked 
bow comfortable they looked in house and person, though there was 
not a vestige of cultivation around their habitations. The military 
policy of the troubled period accounts for the first; and a visit to 
the altars of Murlah will furnish the cause of the neglect of the 
agrarian laws of Mewar. As the community increased in numbers, 
the subdivision of the lands continued, according to the customs of 
Cuteh, until a dispute regarding limits produced a civil war, A 
ferocious combat ensued, when the wives of the combatants who were 
slain ascended the funeral pile; and to prevent a similar catastrophe, 
imprecated a curse on whomever from that day should cultivate a 
field in Murlah ; since which the land has lain in absolute sterility ! 
Such is the implicit reverence for the injunction of a sati, at this 
moment of awful inspiration, when about to take leave of the world. 
In Mewar, the most solemn of all oaths is that of the sati. Maha‘$ati’an~ 
ea-an, ‘by the great satist is an adjuration frequently used in the royal 
patents. 

The tanda or caravan, consisting of four thousand bullocks, has 
been kept up amidst all the evils which have beset this land, through 
Mogul and Mabratta tyranny. The utility of these caravans, as 
geueral carriers to conflicting armies, and as regular tax-paying sub¬ 
jects, has proved their safe-guard, and they were too ,strt«iig to be 
pillaged by any petty marauder, as any one who has seen a Bunjarri 
Encampment .will be convinced. They encamp in a square; their grain- 
bags piled overeaoh other breast-high, with interstices left foi* thepr 
matchlocks, make no contemptible fortification. Even ruthleiH 
Toork, Jemshid Khan, set up a protecting tablet in fa^reur bl the 
Oharuns of Murlah, recording their exemption from dtM oontributi^iii, 
end that there should be no increase in duties, with threats to idl who 
^l^ld ihjure the community. ue^l, the sun andmoonAre apj^ed 
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to fts wito^ses of good faith, and sculptured on tho ftone. Kren tba 
forester Bhil and mouutain Mair have set up their signs of immunity 
and protection to the chosen of Hinglaz; and the figures of a cow and its 
^atris (calf), carved in rude relief, speak the agreement that they 
should not be slaiu or stolen within the limits of Jtiurlah. < 

Neembaira : seven miles.—The soil, as usual, excellent; but from 
Banikhaira to Neembaira the blue schist at intervals penetrates the 
surface, and there is bub little superinciunbeut soil even to the bed 
of the stream, which makes an entire disclosure of the rock, over 
which flows a clear rivulet abounding with small fish, amongst which 
the speckled trout were visible. Bauikiuiira, through which we passed, 
is the largest township of this district, and was built by the Baui of 
Ursi Rana, mother of the present ruler of Mewor, at whose expense 
the temple, the ftatoari or' reservoir,’and the paved street, were con¬ 
structed. Although in the alienated territory, I liad a visit from its 
elders to complain of an indignity to the community by the htmgi, or 
scavenger, of Laisravvun, who had killed a hog and thrown it into 
the reservoir, whose polluted waters being thus rendered unfit for 
use, t^e inhabitants were compelled to get a purer element from the 
adjacent villages. This baioari is about half a mile from the town, 
and being upon the high-way, the council and train very wisely 
stopped at the spot where the aggression had happened: and although 
the cavalcade of the Hakim of Neembaira was in sight, advancing 
to welcome me, it was impossible to proceed until I heard the whole 
grievance, when adjured by “ subjects of Mewar, and children of the 
Bana, though unhappily under the Toork,” to see their wrongs re¬ 
dressed. 1 might not have recorded this incident, but for its conse¬ 
quence ; as the hog thrown into the reservoir of Baeji-IiaJ, 'the royal 
mother ’ of Mewar, affords an instance of the extent to.which mortgage 
is carried. 

Buhingia, or scavengers, of Banikhaira, the very refuse of 
mankind, bad mortgaged their rights in the dead earcasea of thei|tpv|a 
to a professional brother of Laisrawuii; but,‘on the return of th^se 
halcyon days, they swerved from their bond. The chieftain of Ijtaisi^af 
wun espohsed his vasal’s cause, and probably pointed out the mpde ^ 
reyet»ge.^Qne morning,,therefore, not having the fear .of Jemshi^ t>f 
Haembaua bdfore his eyes, the said mortgagee, slew his .pig ’,< abd 
albeit but the wreck of a humaa being, contrived to victim 

liito., tha pure feuntaio of * Queenstown,’ and ded for 
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■tima toBbeeudir. But cot:(ki be dose to Ik wretcb, irtM tck 
former misdeeds bad already safifered the dismembermeat of an arm, 
a leg, aad his nose ? Here is the sentence! To be paraded, mounted 
on an ass, his face blackened, with a chaplet of shoes round his neok, 
and drummed out ef the limits of Banikhaira T The fountain is now 
undergoing purification; and when the polluted waters are baled 
out, it is to be lustrated with the holy stream of the Oaliges, and the 
ceremony will conclude with &gote, or feast, to one hundred Brahmina 
Previous to this, I took a peep at the bumble altars of Banikhaira. All 
is modern; but there is oue tablet which pleasingly demoustratea 
that both public feeling and public gratitude exist iu these regions, 
Tliis tablet, set up by the council of the town, recorded that Kistua, 
the ‘ silpi’ or stone-cutter, did at his own expense and labour repmr 
all the altars then going to decay; for which pious act they guaran¬ 
teed to him and his successors for ever six thalis or platters of various 
viands, saffron, oil, butter, and several pieces of money, at every 
viWikgQfete. Doubtless such traits are not confined to Banikhaira, I 
accepted with.kindness the offerings of the elders and assembled 
groupes—a pot of curds and sundry blessings—and continued my 
journey to meet the impatient cavaliers of Neerabaira, who, to fill 
up the interlude, were harmeling, with matchlock and spear, their 
well-caparisoned chargers. The Khan was in the centre of the groupe, 
and we had a friendly, unceremonious dustabazee, or shaking of hands, 
without dismounting. He is a gentlemanly Patban, of middle age, 
courteous and affable, and a very different personage from the two-^ 
handed Jemshid his predecessor, who lately died from a cancer in his 
back: a judgment, if we are to credit our Me war friends, for his 
horrible cruelties and oppressions over all these regions, as lieutenant' 
of Ameer Khan daring many years. The Kbau welcomed me tb 
Neembaira with true Oriental polUesse, saying, ‘'that the place was 
mineand that he had received the “ positive instruatfons^of the 
Nawab Sahib (Ameer Khan, whose son-in-law he is) to look upon 
mo as himself." I replied, that, in accepting such a trust, 1 could ^ 
not say more than that I would, whenever occasion presented itself, 
act for hime as if Neembaira were really my own. The Khan had 
reason to find that his confidence was notmispl8<^; while 
enabled to benefit him, I had also the opportunity of ^bfeeefci»g(: t^e 
tnieresCs of the feudatories, who by this alienatioB (as is jftiUy related^ ^ 
of Me war) were beyohd the pale of the : 
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The Sban, after ROeoiDpatiyiDg me to my tents, took leaini» ; btit paid 
me a long visit ie the evening, when we discussed aH that^cdncerned 
the welfare of hie charge and the peace of the borders. As matters 
stand, it is a duty to conciliate and to promote prosperity; but it is 
melanoholy to see this fertile appanage of Mewar in the hand of so 
consummate a villain as Meer Khan ; a traitor to his master Holcar, 
for which he*obtained the‘sovereignty in perpetuity’ of many rich 
tracts both in Mewar and Amber, without rendering the smallest 
Service in return. Let this be borne in mind when another day of 
reckoning comes. Neembaira is a considerable town, with an excellent 
stone circumvallation; and, being on the Mgh road between Mahva 
and Hindustan, it enjoys a good share of traffic. Upwards of one 
hundred villages are attached to it, and it was estimated at three 
lakhs of rupees, of annual rent. 


CHAPTER IV. 

TJie Pathar or Tahle-land of Central India .— View from thence* 
PrMect of a canal.—Its advantages to Meiear ,— UtilUy of further 
worics to the people.—Traces of superstition in the Pathar.— Temple 
of Sookhdeo.— The Dyte-ca-har, or ‘ Giant's bone .'— The Vira-jhamp, 
or ‘ Warrior's Leap,'—Proprietorship of t/ie . Pathar,— Its pro^ 
ducts.—The poppy.—Pernicious effects of its increastd cultivation. 
Account of the mtroduction and mode of culture of opium .— 
Original spot of its cultivation. — I'he manufacture of opium kept 
pace tvith the depopulation of Aleioar.—Process of cultivation, and 
of manufacture.—Its fluctuation of price.—‘Adulterated opium of 
Khantul.—Evil consequences of the use of opium.—Duty of Ike para¬ 
mount power to restrict the euUnre.—Practicability of such a 
measure.—Distribution of crops.—Impolicy of the government in 
respect to the opium monopoly, 

Kunairohf Februeerg ISi/i : nine miles.—^A new feature in thw 
fhce of Mewar was this day disclosed to us. At the termination of 
our sho^rt mprch, we ascended tlie Pathar, or plateau of Central India; 
the grand natural rampart defending Mewar on the east. As wcr 
approached it, the level line of its crests so distinct from the pinnacled 
Amvalli, al once|uroclaimed it io be a table-kind, orrock of the second^ 
asy iermat^on. Although its elevation is not above four huvidreii 
from i|s western base; the transition* is remarkable, and ih pteseHtw 
frc&a the summit one of the moat' dhrerstii'ed scenes, whisther in/s 
iSMoral^ politiml, or pi^ureai^ne pmat of view, tha^ I aem beheld. 
Spot the mind's eye embraeee at onoe eU - tliea^reet 
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lit the history of Mewar. tTj^a oar right laye Oheetore, the paliadiiiih’ 
of Hinduism; on the west, the gigantic Araralli, enclosing the new 
capital, and the shelter of her heroes; here, at our feet, or within 
view, all the alienated lauds now under the ‘ barbarian Toork' 
Muiiratta, as Jawiid, Jeerun, Neemucb, Neembaira, Kheyri, Butten- 
gurh. What associations, what aspirations, does this scene conjure up 
to one who feels as a Rajpoot for this fair land ! The riclf fiat we have 
passed over—a space of nearly seventy English miles from one 
table-range to the other—appears as a deep basin, fertilized by 
nnmerotis streams, fed by huge reservoirs in the mountains, and 
studded with towns, which once were populous, but are for the most 
part now in ruins, though the germ of incipient prosperity is just 
appearing. From this height I condensed all my speculative ideas on 
a very favourite subject—the formation of a canal to unite the 
ancient and modern capitals of Me war, by which her soil might be 
made to return a tenfold harvest, and famine be shut out for ever 
from her gates. My eye embraced the whole line of the Bairis, from 
its outlet at the Oodisagnr, to its passage within a mile of Oheetore, 
and the benefit likely to accrue from such a work appeared iaculcu- 
lable. What new ideas wbuld be opened to the Rajpoot, on seeing the 
trains of oxen, which now creep slowly alot»g with merchandize for 
the capital, exchanged for boats gliding along the canal; and his fields, 
for many miles on each side, irrigated by lateral cuts, instead of the 
cranking Effyptian wheel, as it is called, but which is indigenous to 
India 1 If tfie reader will turn to the map, he will perceive the great 
facilities for such an undertaking. He will there see two grand reser¬ 
voirs within six miles of eacti other, the Peshola, or internal lake, 
having an elevation of eighty feet above the external one, the Oodi- 
sagur, whose outlet forms the Bairis river; but for which the valley of 
the capital would be ope wide lake, and which, for want of proper 
regulation, once actually submerged a'third of it The Pj|sho4a may 
be called the parent of the other, although it is partly fed by the 

minor lake at the villa of Suhailea-ca-bari. Both are, from twelve to 
« 

fourteen miles in circumference, in some places thirty-five feet deep, 
and being fed by the perennial streams from the Aravalli, th%y t^ohtaim 
A constant supply of water. From the extemallake to Che^tore, tbpe 
fall ie 80 slight that few locks would be required; AnsS the soil bsjiSjg. 
a yiMding one throughout, the expense of ^e undertaking would N 
There is plenty pl majteMin tbe &eigkbouititog 
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forests, and by furnishing occupation for the Tvild population, the 
work world tend nob a little to reclaim them. But where are the 
means ? With this difficulty,- and the severe blow to our incipient 
.prosperity in this untimely frost, our schemes dissipate like the mist 
of the morning. Bub I cannot relinquish the conviction that the 
undertaking, if executed, wotdd not, <mly enable the Ranatopay hia 
tribute, but Ho be more merciful to his subjects, for whose welfare it is 
our chief duty to labour.* 

The summit of the Pathar has a fertile soil, well-watered and well- 
wooded, and producing the mango, mowah, and neem ; and were the ap¬ 
pearance of the crops a criterion, we should say it was equal in fertility 
to the best part of Mewar. In ancient inscriptions, the term Oopermal 
is appUe<l, as well as Pathar, to this marked feature in tlie geological 
structure of Central India: the first being rendered exactly by the 
Gorman oherland; the other signifying JliU,' or table-land. 

In tlie indented recesses of this elevated land, which covers an 
immense portion of Central India, there are mnnorous spots of romantic 
beauty, which enthusiasm has not failed to identify with religious associ¬ 
ations^ Wherever there is a deep glen, a natural fountain, or a cascade, 
the traveller will infallibly discover some traces of the ‘ Great God' 
(Mahadeva) of the Hindus, the creator and destroyer of Ufe, 

By the stupidity of my guide, and the absence of the indefatigable 
Balgovind, my Brahmin antiquarian pioneer, I lost the opportunity 
of seeing the shrine of Sookhdeo, situated in a dark cleft of the rock, 
not two miles from the pass where I ascended. In excuse, he said he 
thought, as my camp was near, that it would be easy to descend to the 
shrine of the ‘ ease-giving ’ god, Sooklideo (from sookh, ‘ ease ’); bub 
revocare gradnm was an evil which, added to the necessity of extract¬ 
ing all the information I could from some of the opium-growers in 
attendance, deterred me. The abode of Sookhdeo is in a deep recess, 
well-wpoded, with a cascade bursting from the rock near its summit, 
under a ledge of which the symbolic representative is enshrined. 
Around ib are several gop'has or caves of the anchorite devotees: hut 
the most conspicuous object is a projecting ledge, named l>y<e-ca-Aar, 
or * Gianl^s-bone,* on which those who are in search of * ease’ jump 
from ^bove. This is called the Vira-jhamp, or ‘ warrior’s-leap,* and is 

~ i -- - 9 - I -- - — - ... 1 I II I , 

♦ Even now, as I transcribe this from my journal, I would almost (when ‘ The 
Annals ’ are finished) risk a couple of years’ residence in ’ the happy, yftll;ey,* where I 
scarcely ever enjoyed one day of health, to execute this and another favonrite project— 

rB'opeaiugot the tin-mines of Jawura., 
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made iu fulfilment of vows either for temporal or future good. Although 
most of the leapera perish, some instances of escape are recorded. The 
love of offspring is said to be the principal motive to this pious act of 
saltation; and I was very gravely told of one poor woman, whose 
philoprogenitive bump was so great, that she vowed to take the leap 
herself with her issue; and such, says the legend, was her faith, that 
both escaped. A taili, or oilman, was the last jumper of Sookhdeo, and 
he was no less fortunate ; to him the ‘giant’s-bone’ was a bed of roses. 
So much for the faith of the oilman of Jawiid! There are many such 
Leucotheas in this region of romance: that at Oonkar, on the JSer- 
budda, and the sacred mount Qirnar, are the most celebrated.. 

■ Until the last sixty years, the whole of the plateau, as far as the 
Chumbul, belonged to Mewar ; but all, with the exception ofKuneroh, 
are now in the hands of Sindia. Kuneroh is the chief township of a 
small district of twenty-two villages, which, by the change of events, 
has fortunately reverted to the Rana, although it was not extricated 
from the grasp of the Mahrattaa without some difficulty; it was 
taken first, and the right of repossession argued afterwards. Would we 
had tried the same process with all the rest of the plateau ; 4$ut un¬ 
happily they were rented to old Lalaji Belial, a lover of order, and an 
ally of old Zaiim Sing! But let me repeat, for the tenth time, that 
all these lands are only held by Sindia on mortgage for war-contri¬ 
butions, paid over and over again : and when an opportunity occurs, let 
this be a record, and the Pathar west of the Chumbul be restored to 
Mewar. 

I was delighted to See that the crops of Kuneroh had only 
partially suffered from the ravages of the frost of the 3rd, 4th, to 
25th, which extended over Malwa, and that although the gram was 
destroyed, the wheat, barley, sugar-cane, and poppy, were abundant 
and little injured; though we could have wished that the last-named 
X>ernicious plant, which is annually increasing all over these Hegions, 
had been sacrificed in lieu of the noble crops of vetches (gram). 

That the .culture of the poppy, to the detriment of more useful 
husbandry, is increasing to an extent which demands the strong hand 
of legislative restraint, must Strike the most superficial ^|rver in 
these regions. When the sumptuary Ihws of this patriarchal government 
were in force, a restraint was at the same time imposed on an improvi¬ 
dent system of farming which, of course, affected the prince, whose 
chief revenues were derived from the soil; and one of the Agrarian 
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laws of Mewar was, that there should be to each ehuffutt ox skin of 
land, only one heegha of opium, and the same quantitjof cane, with the 
usual complement of corn. But the feverish excitement produced by 
our monopoly of the drug has extended its culture in every direction, 
and even in tracts where hitherto it has never entered into their 
agricultural economy. Whatever, therefore, be the wisdom or policy 
of our iuterfeifeuce in this matter, of the result there can be no doubt, 
niz. that it converted the agricultural routinieres into speculators and 
gamblers. 

A slight sketch of the introduction and mode of culture of this 
drug, which has tended more to the physical and moral degradation 
of the inhabitants than the combined influence of pestilence and war, 
may not be without interest. 

We are indebted to the commentaries of the imperial autobio- 
grapfiiers, Baber, Akber, and Jehaugir, for the most valuable informa¬ 
tion ou the introduction of exotics into the horticultural economy of 
India; and we are proud to pay our tribute of applause to the illustrious 
house of Timoor, whose princes, though despots by birth and educa¬ 
tion, and albeit the bane of Kajpootana, we must allow, present a more 
remarkable succession of great characters, historians, statesmen, and 

warrior.^ than any cotemporaneous dynasty, in any region of the world.* 

• In all the branches of knowledge which have reference to the comforts, the 
elegancies, and the luxuries of life, they necessarily bore away the palm from the Rajjwot, 
who was cooped up within the barriers of superstition. The court of Samarcand, with 
which the kings of Ferghana were allied, must have been one of the most l)iiUiaiit in 
the world, for tolents as well as splendour ; and to all the hereditary instruction there 
imbibed, Baber, the conqueror of India, added that more useful and varied knowledge 
only to be acquired by travel, and constant intercourse with the world. When, therafure, 
his genious led him from * the frosty Caucasus ’ into the plains of Hindosthau, the habit 
of observation and noting in a book, asset beforehim byHuzrnt Tymoor, all that appear¬ 
ed nuvol, never escaped him ; and in so marked a transition from the highlands of Central 
India to the region of the sun, his pen had abundant occupation. No production, 
whether in the animal or vegetable kingdom, which appeared difiEereut from his own, 
escaped notice in bis book, which must be looked upon as one of the most remarkable 
contributions to literature ever made by royalty ; for in no age or country will a work be 
found at once so comprehensive and so simple as the Commentaries of Baber ; an^ 
this in a region where every thing is exaggerated. Whether he depicts a personal 
encountei, on which bis life and prospects hinged, or a battle, which gave him the 
empire of Indi%, all is in keeping : and when he relates the rewards he bestowed on Mis 
Mahomed Jaliban, his architect, fur successfully executing his noble design of throwing 
abridge over the Ganges, “before he had been three yearn sovereign of Hindusthan," 
and with the same simplicity records his own “ introduction of melons and grapes ifiio 
India,” we are tempted to humiliating reflections on the magniloquence with which we 
paint our own few works of public go^, and contrast them unfavourably with those df 
the Transoxifaic monarch, not then twenty-five years of age I Nor let the reader who 
may be itduced to take up the volume, fail to give homage to the translator,t whose 
own simple,^et varied and vigorous mind has transferred the very toul of Baber into 
bis^translatioa. • 

t William Urskine, Esq., of Blaokbume,—who hononxs me with hie friendship, and 
has stimulated my exertions to the task in which I am engaged, and another in which I 
tmit to be engaged, some of the Books of the Poet Chand, eo often aUuded to in this work. 
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Akber followed up the plans of Baber, and introduced the gardeners 
of Persia and Tartary, who succeeded with many of their fruits, sis 
peaches, almonds (both indigenous to Eujpootana), pistachios, &c. To 
Jehangir’s Commentaries we owe the knowledge that tobacco was 
introduced into India in his reign ; but of the period when the poppy 
became an object of culture, for the manufacture of opium, we have 
not the least information. Whatever may be the antiquity of this drug, 
for medicinal uses, it may be asserted that its abuse is comparatively 
recent, or not more than three centuries back. lu none of the ancient 
heroic poems of Hindusthan is it ever alluded to. The guest is often 
mentioned in them as welcomed by the munwar jnala, or* cup of greeting,’ 
but no where by the uml-pani, or ‘infused opiate,’ which has usurped 
the place of the pkool-ca-arrao, or ‘ essence of flowers.’ Before, however, 
the art of extracting the properties of the poppy, as at present, was 
practised, they used the opiate in its crudest form, by simply bruising 
the capsules, which they steeped a certain time in water, afterwards 
drinking the infusion, to which they give the name of tejarro, and not 
unfrequently pos, * the poppy.’ Tliis practice still prevails in the remote 
parts of Bajpootana, where either ignorance of the more refined j^roces.s, 
prejudice, or indolence, operates to maintain old habits. 

The culture of opium was at first confined to the do-abeh, or 
tract between the Churabul and Sepra, from their sources to their 
junction ; but although tradition has preserved the fact of this being 
the original poppy-nursery of Central India, it has long ceased to be 
the only place of the poppy's growth, it having spread not only through¬ 
out Malwa, but into various parts of Rajp«)otana, especially Mewar 
and Harouti. But though all classes; Koombis and Jats, Baniahs and 
Brahmins, try the culture, all yield the palm of superior skill to the 
Booinbi, the original cultivator, who will extract one-fifth »n.ortf from 
the plant than any of his competitors. 

It is a singular fact, that the cultivation of opium incrcjjised in 
the inverse ratio of general prosperity; and that as war, pestilence, 
aqd famine, augmented their virulence, and depopulated Bajpootana, 
so did the culture of this baneful weed appear to thrive. The preda¬ 
tory system, which succeeded Mogul despotism, soon devastated this 
fair region, and gradually restricted agricultural pursuits to thl richer 
barve.sts of barley, wheat, aud gram; till at length even these weve 
confined to a bare sustenance for the families of the cultivator, who 
then found a substitute in the poppy. From the small extent of its 
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culture, he was able to .watch it, or to pay for its protection from 
pillage; this he could not do for his coru, which a troop of horse 
might save him the trouble of cutting. A kind of moral barometer 
might, indeed, be constructed, to shew tliat the maximum of oppres¬ 
sion in Me war, was the maximum of the culture of the poppy in Malwa. 
Emigration commenced in S. 184)0 {A.D. 1784') ; it was at its height in 
S. 1856 (A.I). 1800), and went on gradually depopulating that country 
until S, 1874) (A.D, 1818). Its consumption, of course, kept pace with 
its production, it having found a vent in foreign markets. 

The districts to which the emigrants fled were those of Mnndisore, 
Kachrode, Oneil, and others, situated on the feeders of the Cliumbul, 
in its course through Lower Mahva. There they enjoyed comparative 
protection and kind treatment, under Appa Saheb and his father, who 
were long the fanners-general of these fertile lands. It could not be 
expected, however, that the new settlers should be allowed to partici¬ 
pate in the lands irrigated by wells already excavated; but Appa 
advanced funds, and appointed them lands, all fertile though neglect¬ 
ed, in which they excavated wells for thern.selve.s. They abandoned 
altogcyior wheat and barley, growing only mukhi or ‘Indian corn,’ for 
food, which requires no irrigation, and to which the poppy succeeds 
in rotation ; to these, and the sugar-cane, all their industry was directed. 

But to proceed with the process of cultivation. When the crops 
of Indian corn (mukhi) or of hemp {sunn) are gathered in, the stalks are 
rooted up and burned; the field is then flooded, and, when sufficiently 
saturated, ploughed up. It is then copiously manured with cow-dnng, 
which is deemed the best for the purpose; bxit even this has under¬ 
gone a preparatory operation, or chemical decomposition, being kept 
in a hollow ground during the rainy season, and often agitated with 
long poles, to allow the heat to evaporate. In this state it is spread 
over the fields and ploughed in. Tho.se who do not keep kiue, and 
cannot|^afFord to purchase manure, procure flocks of goats and sheep, 
and pay so much a night for having them penned in the fields, 'rhe 
laud being ploughed and harrowed at least six or seven times, until 
the soil is almost pulverized, it is divided into beds, and ‘slight; einbauk- 
nients arc* formed to facilitate irrigation. The seed is then thrown in, 
the fid!da are again inundated; and the day following this is 

rcfpeated to saturation. On the seventh or ninth, but occasionally not 
until the eleventh day, the plant springs up; and on the twenty-Jifth, 
when it has put forth a few leaves, and begins to look withered, they 
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tvEter it once more. As soon as this moisture dries, women and children 
are turned into the fields to thin the plants, leaving them about eight 
inches asunder, and loosening the earth around them with iron spuds. 
The plant is at this stage about Uiree inches high. A month later, it is 
watered moderately, and when dry, the earth is again turned up and 
loosened. The fifth water is given in about ten days more; two days 
after which, a flower appears here and there. This is the signal for 
another watering, called ‘ the flower-wateringafter which, in twenty- 
four or thirty-six hours, all the flowers burst their cells. When about 
half the petals have fallen, they irrigate the plants sufficiently to 
moisten the earth, and soon the rest of the flowers drop off, leaving the 
bare capsule, which rapidly increases in bulk. In a short period, when 
scarcely a flower remains, a whitish powder collects outside the capsule, 
which is the signal for immediate application of the lancet. 

The field is now divided into three parts, in one of which operations 
commence. The cutting-instrument consists of three prongs, with 
delicate points, around which cotton thread is bound to prevent its 
making too deep an incision, and thus causing the liquid to flow into 
the interior of the capsule. The wound is made from the base upwards, 
and the milky juice which exudes coagulates outside. Each plant is 
thrice pierced, on three successive days, the operation commencing as 
soon as the sun begins to warm. In cold mornings, when it congeals 
rapidly, the coagulation is taken off with a scraper. The fourth morning, 
each plant is once more pierced, to ascertain that no juice remains. On 
each morning this extract is immersed in a vessel of linseed oil, to 
prevent it from drying up. The juice being all collected, there remains 
only the seed. The capsules are therefore broken off .and carried to 
the bwn, where they are spread out upon the ground; a little water is 
sprinkled over tlmra, and being covered with a cloth, they remain till 
the morning, when the cattle tread out the seed, which is sent to the 

oilmen, and the refuse is burnt, lest the cattle should eat them, as even 

♦ 

in this stage they are poisonous. Poppy oil is more used for the cheragh 
(lamp) than any other in Mewar. They calculate a maund (of forty 
seers, or about seventy-five pounds weight) of seed for every two seers, 
of milk. The price of seed is now twenty rupees per wattut of one 
hundred and twelve (cntcha) maunds. 

One beegha of Malwa land, of the rae^^ure Shalijelumi (when the 
jure^h, or rod, is one hundred cubits long) will yield from five to fifteen 
seers of opium-juice, each seer being forty-five rupees in 
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weight: the medium is reckoned ft good produce. The Cttlfciffttor Ot 

farmer sells it, in the state described, to the specu/atof, a^ ih0 pTU^ 
rent of the day. The purchaser puts it into cotton bags of three folds, 
and carries it homo. Having obtained the leaves of the poppy, he sprearis 
them in a heap of two or throe inches in depth, and thereon deposits 
the opium, in balls of fifteen rupees’ weight each, which are allowed to 
remain five months for the purpose of evaporation. If the milk has been 
thin, or treated with oil, seven parts in ten will remain ; but if good and 
pure, eight. The heoparris (speculators) then sell it, either for home- 
cousuraption in Rajpootaua, or for exportation. 

From the year S. 1840 (A.D. 1784) to S. 1857 (A.D. 1801), the 
market-price of the crude opium from the cultivator ran from sixteen 
to twenty-one salimshahi rupees per durri, a measure of five pucka 
seeing,- each seer being the weight of ninety soZimsAa/iirupeca I give 
the price of the drug by the grower in the first stage, as a better crite¬ 
rion than that of the manufacturer in its prepared state. lu the year 
S. 1857, it rose to twenty-five rupees; in S. 1860 to twenty-seven, 
gradually increasing till S. 1866 (A.D. 1809), when it attained its 
maximum of forty-two, or an advance of one hundred and seventy per 
cent, above the price of the year A.D. 1784. But some natural causes 
are assigned for this extraordinary advance ; after which it gradually 
fell, until S. 1870 (A.D. 1804), when it was so low as twenty-nine. In 
S. 1873 it had again risen to thirty-three, and in S. 1784-5, when its 
transit to the ports of Siude and Guzzerat was unmolested (whence 
it was exported to China and the Archipelago), it had reached thirty- 
eight and thirty-nine, where it now (S. 1876, or A.D. 1820) stands. 

In Kauthul (which includes Pratapgurh Deola), or the tracts 
upon the Myhio river, opium is cultivated to a great extent, and 
adulterated in an extraordinary manner. This being sold in China 
as Malwa opium, has greatly lessened the value of the drug in that 
market! The adulteration is managed as follows: a preparation of 
refined goor (molasses) and gum, iu equal proportion, is added to half 
its quantity of opiate coagulum ; the mass is then put.into cauldrofis, 
and after being well amalgamated by boiling, it is taken out, and when 
sufficiently dry is well beaten, and put into cotton bags, which are 
sown up in green hides, and exported to Muska-Mundi. The Qosens 
of these parts are the chief contractors for this impure opium, which 
is reckoned peculiarly unwholesome, and is never consumed iu Raj- 
pootana. Rumour says that it is transported to the Spice Xslands, where 
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it is used ds a manure in the cultivation of the nutrtieg. The trAnsit- 
duties on opium, in the native states, are levied on each bullock-load, 
so that the adulterated pays as much as the pure. The Gosens smuggle 
great quantities. 

Such is the history, and I believe a pretty correct one, of the 
growth and extension of this execrable and demoralizing plant, for the 
last forty years. If the now paramount power, instead of making a 
monopoly of it, and consequently extending its cultivation, would 
endeavour to restrict it by judicious legislative enactments, or at least 
reduce its culture to what it was forty years ago, generations yet unborn 
would have just reason to praise us for this work of mercy. It is no less 
our interest than our duty to do so, and to call forth genuine industry, 
for the improvement of cotton, indigo, sugar-cane, and other products, 
which would enrich instead of demoralizing, and therefore impoverish¬ 
ing, the country. We have saved Raj pootana from political ruin; bub 
the boon of mere existence will be valueless if we fail to restore the 
moral energies of her population; for of this due region aud noble race 
we might say, as Byron does of Greece— 

“ 'Tis G reece—but living Greece no more I” ^ 

for the mind is decayed, and the body often palsied aud worn out, in the 
very meridian of life. As far as my personal influence went, I practised 
what I preach ; and, as I have already stated, exacted a promise, from 
the Rnna on the throne to the lowest thakoor, that they would never 
initiate their children in tliis debasing practice. But as mere declama¬ 
tion can do very little good, I will here insert a portion of the Agrarian 
cibstomary code of Mewar aud Malwa, which may be brought into 
operation directly or indirectly. The distribution of crops was as 
follows: 

To each ehurrus, chursa, or skin of land, there is attached twenty- 
five beeghas of irrigated land for wheat and barley, with from thirty to 
fifty beeghas more, called mar, or mal, dependent on tlie ^hea^ens for 
water, aud generally sown with gram. Of the twenty-five beeghas of land 
ii*rigated from the well, the legislature sanctioned one heeghaof opinm, 
and ten to fifteen biswas (twenty biswas are a beegha) of sugar-cane. 
But in tliese days of anarchy and confusion, when every one follows 
his own view of things, they cultivate two of opinm and three of cane, 
and perhaps two of barley, instead of twenty-five, to feed the faniify j 
Whafc an unnatural state of agricultural economy is this, when the 
cultivator sometimes actually purchases food for his family, in* order 
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mAy l^atow bui tlma anU labonr oa tlii^ .eiO^V4l;j»>g exotial 
But should the foreigu uoarketa be closod, aud fauuae^at^is oot an usual, 
eusue, what must be the cousequeoce, where tha huest.corarcountry 
iu ludiaiscouvertedtoa poppy-gardeu! In Harouti, they manage ^hese 
thiiiga better; and although its old politic ruler makes use of the 
diaU'icta iu Malwa, which he rents from the Mabrattas, for the qultuise 
of opium, bqiug himself a trader in it, yet I do nut believe he permits 
its demoraliaiug influeuoe to enter within his proper domalu. It is 
pleasing to see some traces of the legislative wisdom of past days, and 
old Zalim knows that it is by the more generous productions of the 
plough that hia country must prosper. But our monopoly acted as aiii 
encouragement of this vice; fur no sooner was it promulgated that th(o 
Compcaii S<ihib was contractor-general for opium, than prince and 
peasant, nay, the very scavengers, dabbled in the speculation. All 
Malwa was thrown into a ferment; like the Dutch tulip-bubble, the 
most frauduLeut purchases and transfers were effected by men wim 
had not a seer of opium iu their possessiou. 'fhe extent to which this 
must have gone may be imagined when, according to the return, the 
sales, in the first year of oAtr monopoly, exceeded one million sterling, 
in whi^ I rather think we gained a lose of some £40,000! It is to be 
hoped the subject is uow better understood, and that the Legislature 
at home will perceive that a perseverance in this pernicious traffic is 
consistent neither with onr honour, our interest, nor with humauity. 

If the facts I have collected are confirmed on enquiry, the la^ 
measures of Goverument,* iu whatever motives originating, will ouly 
augment the mischief, Sven admitting their expediency iu protecting 
mir Patna monopoly, and their justice as affiecting the native govent« 
menta (the contractors and cultivators of the drug), still other measures 
might have been devised, equally efficacious iu themselves, and leas 
pregnaiit with evil consequences. 

CHAPTER 7. 

DhareBwai^'-^Ruttnngnrh Khegri—-Colony of Chamru.—Little Attog* 
Inscription at Faragurh.—Doongnr ^ing.---~Seo Sing.—Lato of 
adoption.^Kala Megh.—Omedpoora audits chief—■Singolii,~—‘7^sm- 
pie of Bkavm,i^TcMet of liana MohiL—-Traditionary taho of 
ike J^ras,T—4loo Hava of .BuTmoda.---‘HangerrMw^Skigula(iii‘ 
produced by the cnn on the atmosphere of the Pathar. . 

, HhaUswaift Jmmry 14M, six, miles; thecm. 46** at h 
FftOai Huneroh to Bliareawar there is a gradual descent, perhaps equal 
* Itis t|o.be becaeinmitid, UiattMa was written oalbe epot,ia P. 18:i0. 
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to oQd'third of the anglo of ascent of the table-land. For half the 
distance the surface is a fine rich soil, but the last half is strewed 
with fragments of the roqk. Dhareswar is beautifulljr situated at the 
lowest point of descent, with a clear stream, planted with fine Umber 
to the south. The Bhomia rights are enjoyed by some Cuchwaha 
Rajpoots, who pay a share of the crops to Kuneroh. Passed a few small 
hamlets in the grey of the morning, and several herd of eik-deer, who 
walked away from us with great deliberation; but the surface was too 
stony to try our horses’ mettle. 

Ruttungnrh Kheyri, distance nine miles.—*The road over a 
bare rock, skirting a stream flowing on its surface. Two miles from 
Dhareswar is the boundary of Kuneroh, and the cJiourasi (eighty-four 
townships) of Khejri; the descent still graduating to Kheyri, which 
is probably nob above one hundred feet higher than the external plains 
of Mewar. The road was over loose stones with much jungle, but here 
and there some fine patches of rich black soil. We kept company with 
the Dhareswar nulla all the way, which is well-wooded in its course, 
and presented a pretty fall at one point of our journey. Passed several 
hamlets, and a colony of Oharuns, whom I found to be sor^e of my 
friends of Muriah. They had not forgotten their privilege ; but as the 
ladies were only the matrons of the colony, there would have been no 
amusement in captivity; so 1 dropped five rupees into the brazen kulla»f 
and passed on. Tlie cavalcade of the Komasdar of Kheyri was also at 
band, consisting of about two hundred horse and foot, having left his 
castle on the peak to greet and conduct me to my tents. He is a re¬ 
lation of old Lallaji Belial, and intelligent and polite. Our tents were 
pitched near the town, to which the Pundit conducted os; after which 
act of civility, in the character of the loeum teneti$ of my friend Lallaji, 
and his sovereign Bindia (in whose camp I sojourned twelve long years), 
he took his leave, inviting me to the castle ; but as it contained nothing 
antique, 1 would not give cause for jealousy to bis prince by apcepting 
his invitation, and civilly declined. 

4 The Ckoura»i, or eighty-four [townships] of Ruttungnrh Khypyrii 
was in S. 1828 (A,D. 1772) assigned to Madaji Bindia, to pay off k war- 
contribution ; arid until S. 1832, its revenues were regularly^ accounted 
for. It Was then made over to Berji Tap, the son-in-law o^ Sindin, 
and hw ever since rfemained alienated from Mewan The*treason of 
the clnof of Beygoo, one of the sixteen nobles of the Eana, lost this jewel 
in his crown, for he seized upon the Chourasij which adjoined bis own 
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estate, situated on the skirt of this alpine regiou. To expel him the 
Rana called on Siudio, who not only took the Chourmh hut Beygoo 
itself, which was heavily fined, and forty of its best Tillages, or half 
his fief, were mortgaged to pay the mulct The landscape from those 
heights is very fine; the Puudit, from his aerial abode, can look dovra 
on Kheyri, and exclaim with Selkirk: 

• “I ua noQcurch of all I carTsy,” 

but I would dispute his right with all my heart, if I could do so with 
success. 

lAttU AUoa .—Distance eight miles, thermometer at daybreak 
40*, with a cutting %vind, straight from the north, which we keenly felt 
as our party ascended the heights of Ruttungurh. The altitude of this 
second steppe in the plateau is under four hundred feet, although the 
wiiiding ascent made it by the perambulator five furlongs. The fort 
is erected on a projection of the mountain, and the works are in pretty 
good order. They had been adding fresh ones on the accessible side, 
which the general state of security has put a stop to. In fact, it could 
not hold out tweuty*foar hours against a couple of mortars, the whole 
interi(v being commanded from a height within easy range. I asked 
my old guide if the castle had ever stood a storm ; his reply was in the 
negativeshe is still a komaH (a virgin), and all forts are termed 
komarts, until they stand an assault.'* We had a superb view from the 
Summit, which is greatly above the level of Kuneroh, whose boundary 
line was distinct. The stream from Dhareswar was traced gliding 
tliroughits embankments of black rock, covered with luxuriant young 
crops, and studded with mango and mbwah trees. It is a singular fact, 
that the higher we ascended, the less mischief had been inflicted on 
the crops, although the sugar-cane looked prematurely ripe. The 
tirheat fields were luxuriant, but the barley ehewed iii their grizxly 
beards here and there an evidence of having sufitered. I also noted 
that invariably all the low branches of the mowah trees were injured, 
the leaves shrivelled and dried up, while the superior ones were not 
affOcted. The field-peas (butloe) sown with the barley were mojfg m:. 
less injured, but not nearly so much as at Kuneroh. * 

* Theeroad was execrable, if road it could be termed, which Ibr 
miny guiles was formed for the by the kindness of the Puudit who 
cut a path tlirougb theothecwi«iimpenetrable jungle; tWabode of 
elks and tigers, sufficient to pass my baggage. This route is never 
pmid by troops; but I btui oiiinoBlty to indulge, not comfort About 





f&iir miles from the castiej we* asceoded aneth^ moderate eievfttmn 
to the village ef Oomnr, whence we saw Paragurh on the tefb; and 
learning that it contained an inscription, 2 despatched one of 
toy Pundits to copy it. A mile further brought iis to the extremity 
of the ridge serving as a land-mark to the C/toterast of Kheyri. From 
it we viewed another tfeppe, that we shall ascend the day after to¬ 
morrow, from which I am told the Pathar gradually shelves to the 
banks of the Chnmbul, the termination of our jwirney. As we passed 
the village of Oraedpoora (Flopelown), a snb-infendation of Beygoo, 
held by the uncle of its chief, we were greeted by the Thakoor, ac¬ 
companied by two of bis kinsmen. They were all well-mounted, lance 
in hand, and attired in their quilted tunics and dear-skin doublet, of 
itself no contemptible armour. They conveyed their chiefs compli¬ 
ments, and having accompanied me to my tents, took leave. 

CAoota, or little Attoa, is also held by a sub-vassal of the same 
elan, the Meghawuts of Beygoo; his name Doongiir Sing, 'the moun¬ 
tain lion,’ now with me, and who long enjoyed the pre-eminent dis¬ 
tinction of being chief retriever of the Pathar. With our party he has 
the familiar appellation of Boderic Dhu, and without boasting,of his 
past exploits, he never dreams of their being coupled with dishonour. 
Although he scoured the country far and near to bring black-mail to 
his mountain-retreat, it was from the Mahrattas chiefly that his wants 
were supplied; and he required but the power, to have attained the 
tame measure of celebrity as his ancestor the ‘Black-cloud'(Aofa-mepi^) 
of Beygoo. Still, his name was long the bugbear of this region, and 
the words Doongur Sing qyo/ * the mountain lion is at hand I’ were 
sufficient to scare the peaceful occupants of the surrounding country 
from their property, or to arm them for its defence. With the ‘ South¬ 
ron ’ he had just cause of quarrel, eince, but for him, he would have 
been lord of Nuddowae end its twenty-four villages, of which hie 
grandfather was despoiled at the same time that this alpine^region 
was wrested by Sindia from his sovereign. This tttppc, however, fell 
to ^Holcar; but the father of Doongur, lance in hand, gave the con¬ 
queror no rest, until he granted him a lease in perpetuity of four of 
the villages of hie patrimony, two of which were under own 

seal, and two under that of the renter. About twenty yeare ago, tha 
latter having been resumed, Sed Sing took up his lance again# aiidl 
friitiated the mounfcaindion, his souj in the kx tnlionU, He fldng away 
the scabbard, sent his family for security to the Baja of 3hapocfa, 
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4nd gare his mind up to vdbgeatice. The hithet aod ion> aild many 
other bra7e spirits with the same cause of revenge, carried their 
incursions into the very heart of Malwa,. bringing back the spoils to 
bis den at little Attoa, But though his hand Was now raised against 
every man, he forgot not his peculiar feud {her), and his pateimony 
of Nuddowae yielded little to the Mahratta. But Seo Sing was sur¬ 
rounded by foes, who leagued to circumvent him, and one day, while 
driving many a goodly buffiilo to his shelter, he was suddenly beset 
by a body of horse placed in ambush by the Bhow. But both were 
superbly mounted, and they led them a chase through Mandelgurb^ 
and were within the very verge of security, when, as Seo Sing put his 
mare to the nulla, she played him false and fell, and ere she recovered 
herself the long lance of the Mahratta was through the rider. Toung 
Doongur was more fortunate, and defying his pursuers to clear the riviiT 
let, bound up the body of his father in his scarf, ascended the familiar 
path, and burnt it at midnight, amongst the family altars of Nuddowae. 
But far from destroying, this only increased the appetite for vengeance, 
which has lasted till these days of peace; and, had every chieftain of 
Mewn^acted like Doongur, the Mahratta would have had fewer of their 
fields to batten on to-day. His frank, but energetic answer, when the 
envoy mentioned the deep complaints urged against him by the present 
manager of Nuddowae, was “I must have bread!” and this they had 
snatched from him. But Holcar's government, which looks not to the 
misery inflicted, carries loud complaints to the resident authoriliejs, 
who can only decide on the principle of possession, and the abstract 
view of Doongtir's course of life. For myself, I do not hesitate to avow, 
that my regard for the chiefs of Mewar is in the ratio of their retalia¬ 
tion on their ‘Southron’ foe ; and entering deeply into all their great' 
and powerful grounds for resentment, 1 warmly espoused the cause of 
the ‘mountain-lion and as the case (through Mr. Gerald Wellesley) 
was le|b by Holcar’s government to my arbitration, I secured to the 
chief a part of his patrimony under their joint seal, and left him to 
turn his lance into a ploughshare, until fresh causes for just aggression 
may arise. This settlement gave me anoth^ proof of* tlm inalienable 
right in l%ud granted by the fyot cultivator, and its superiority over 
that granted by the sovereign. There were certain rights in the soil 
{hhem) which itloongnr’t ancestors had thus obtained, in the township 
bf Nuddowae, to wliich he attached a higher value than to the place 
itself. Deohgur’s story aflS)ids a curious instance of the laWi of adoption 
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Mtiperseding, if ndt the rank, the fortune resulting from birth^righk 
Seo Sing and Donlut Sing, both eub^vasaals of Beygoo, were brothers; 
the former had Nuddowae, the latter Eavviirdo. But Boulut Sing* 
having no issue, adopted Salim Sing, the younger brother of Doohgur, 
who has thus become lord of Bawurdo, of nearly four thousand rupees’ 
annual rent, while Doongur’s chief place is little Attoa, and the bhom of 
Nuddowae. Salim Sing is now in high favour with his chief of Beygoo* 
to whom he is foujdaT, or leader of the vassals. In personal appearance 
he has greatly the advantage of Doongur; Salim is tall and very 
handsome* bold in speech and of gentlemanly deportment; Doongur 
is compact in form, of dark complexion, rugged in feature, and bluntnesi 
itself in phrase, but perfectly good>hiimoured, frank, and unreserved; 
and as he rode by my side, he amused me with many anecdotes con¬ 
nected with the scenery around., 

Singolli, February I7lh, eight and a half miles, thermometer 
40*.—^This town is chief of a tuppa or subdivision, containing fifty-two 
villages, of the district of Antri, a term applied to a defile, or tract sur¬ 
rounded by mountains. The Antri of Mewar is fertilized by the Bha- 
mnni, which finds its way through a singular diversity of connti^, after 
two considerable falls, to the Chumbul, and is about thirty miles in 
length, reckoning from Beechore to the summit of the steppe of the 
plateau, by about ten miles in breadth, producing the most luxuriant 
crops of wheat, barley, gram, sugar-cane, and poppy; and having, 
spread ovOr its surface, one hundred villages and hamlets; but a sec¬ 
tion of the country will make it better understood. 

8 detetiU to the Chitmbut^ 



JamidfplaiKi of ATffiwf. 

* 

From Beechore, the pass opening from the plains of Hewar, to 
the highest peak of this alpine Pathar, the ATafa 'black 

tioud,’ of Beygoo, bore sway. From him sprung another of the nuisioroas 
clans of Mewar, who assumed the patronymic Meghawtit These cl«|ts 
and tribes multiply, for Kala Megh and his ancestors were repognjiz^ 
as a branch of the Saugawut, one of the early subdivisjons of the 
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Chondawut, thd chief clan of Mewar. The descendant of the ' black 
cloud/ whose castle of Beygoo is near the entrance to Antrii could not 
now muster above a hundred and fifty men at arms throughout the 
Pathar; to which he might add as many more of foreign Bajpoots, 
as the Kara and Qor, holding lands for service. The head of the 
Meghawuts has not above twenty villages in his fief of Beygoo, though 
these mightiyield twenty-five thousand rupees annually, if cultivatf!^; 
the rest is still in the hands of the Mahrattas, as a mortgage contract¬ 
ed nearly forty years ago, and which has been liquidated ten times 
over: they include, in this, even a third of the produce of his own place 
of residence, and the town itself is never free from these intruders, who 
are continually causing disturbances. Unhappily for Mewar, the grand 
principle of the campaign and its political results “that of excluding 
the Mahrattas from the west bank of the Ohumbul,” was forgotten in 
our successes, or all the alienated lands of Mewar as far as the Malwa 
frontier would have reverted to the Bana. The hamlets on the Pathar 
consist of huts with low mud walls, and tiled roofs: even Oinedpoora, 
though inhabited by the uncle of the chief, is no better than the rest, 
and l^s house is one which the poorest peasant in England would nob 
occupy. Yet steeped in poverty, its chieftain, accompanied by his son, 
nephew, and fifteen more of his kin and clan, came “ for the purpose of 
doing himself, his lord paramount of Beygoo, and the British Agent, 
hononr.” The mountain-chief of Ornedpoora affords a fine example, that 
noble bearing may be independent of the trappings of rank: high des¬ 
cent and proper self-respect appeared in every feature and action. 
Dressed in a homely suit of amoica/i,orrussetgreen, with a turban of 
the same (the favourite hunting costume of the Eajpoot); over all the 
corselet of the skin of the elk, slain by himself; with his bright lance 
in hand, and mounted on a good strong horse, whose accoutrements 
like his master’s were plain but neat, behold the vassal of Ornedpoora 
equipped for the chase or foray. The rest of his party followed him on 
foot, gay and unconcerned as the wild-deer of the Pathar; ignorant of 
luxury, except a little nmUpani when they go to Beygoo; and whose 
entire wants, including food, raiment, gunpowder, and tobacco, can be 
amply sqipplied by about £8 a year each! The party accompanied me 
to mjctents, and having presented brilliant scarlet turbans and scar&, 
with some English gunpowder, to the chief, his son, and nepiiew, we 
parted mutually pleased at the rencontre. 

The descent to Singolli is very gentle, nor are we above eighty 
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below the level of Oomor, t&o bSgbestipdiub ol llm w^ch 

I rejoice to have visited but l^nieBt the wa 4 t ol ai^> bATomeiieni^ dii^olU, 
iu such a tract as this, loay be eatitle^ atown, b&vitig ^0fteeu hati(ire!il 
iuhabited dvveilibgs eucotnpassed by a strotig wall ThePutadit la 
indebted to his own good inauageineut, and tliB inaeourity around 
him, for this uumeroua population. In the centra of tire town, the 
dingy walls of a castle built by Aloo Hara strike the ^;e, from the 
contrast with new works added by the Pundit; it has a deep ditch, 
with a fmtsse-h'aye, and parapet. The circmnvallatiun measures a mile 
and three-quarters. About a mile to the north-weat are the remains 
of a temple to Vijyaseui Bhavaut, the PaUas of the Eajpoots. Z 
found a tablet lecording the piety of the lord paramount of the Pathan;, 
in a perpetual gilt of lights for the altar. It runs thus : “ Sam vat 14^77 
,(AD. 1421), the 2d of Asoj, being Friday {Brigiaar*), Maharaja Siji 
Mokul-ji, in order to furnish lights 0o<e fur Viji/meniBhavani-ji, 
has granted one heegha and a half of land. Whosoever shall set aside 
this offering, the goddess will overtake him.” This is a memorial of the 
celebrated Raua Mokul of Me war, whose tragical death by assasslua^- 
tioQ has been recorded in the auuals of that state.-f* Mokul ^as oue 
of the most celebrated of tills race; and he defeated, iu a pitched 
battle at Raepur, a grandson of the emperor of Delhi. He was the 
father of called ‘ the Ruby of Me war, ’ regarding whom wp 

* A name of .Sw/fr/jf/ittrytt, the Begieut of the planet Venus. The 'star pf ev<p’ 
is alvvays caltol Snkra, but presents a most unpoetic idea to tho mind, when wo lea^ 
that'this star, the moat beautiful of tho heavenly host, is named after an immoral one- 
eyed male divinity, who lost liis other orb in an inidigniflcd personal collision, from aa 
assault, upon Tufa (the star) the wife of a brofcber-god. Sukra-acharya. notwithstand¬ 
ing, holds the office of guru, or spiritual adviser, to tho whole cele,stial body—we may 
add ex uuo ditce imnee : and assuredly tho Hindu who takes the mythological bio¬ 
graphy of his gods rfe fa Zff/rr, cannot much strengthen his morality thereby. 

The classical Hindu of these days values it as he ought, looking upon it as a pretty 
astroiiominal fable, akin to the voyage of the Argonauts ; bat the bulk enter the temid* 
of the '• thirty-three millions of gods ” with the same hrmness of belief as did the old 
Itoman his ?.atit)ieon. The first step, and a grand one, has been made to destroy this 
fabric of Polytheism, and-to turn the mind of the Hindu to the perception of fais 
own purer creed, adoration of 'the one, omniscient, omnipotent, and eternal Gtod.* 
Rammohan Boy has made this step, who “.has become a law unto iumself," and a 
preemsor, it is to be hoped, of benefit to his raee. In the practical effeot8,o£ Otirlstiani- 
ty, he is a Christian, tUougli still a devout Brahmin, adoring the Creator alone, add 
exercising nn .extended charity, with a spirit of meekness, toleration, and benevolence, 
addcjl to manly resistance of all that savours of oppression, which stamps him aa a matii 
chosen for great purposes. To these moral,, be adds mental qualifications of the highest 
order: clear and rapid perception, vigorous comprehension, immense industry of 
research, and perfect self-possession ; having, moreQvOT, a classical know^ge, not tf 
our language only, but of Hebrew, Qreek, Latin, Persian, Arabic, and the ' mother- 
tongue.’ or langu«-,mere of all, thie Sanscrit. ♦ 

t By mt-aiis of this simple tablet, we detect an anachronism in the chranicle. It is 
•katod in page 303 of the liret volume, that Koombho succeeded his father Rana 
inS. H7o. or two ycara anterior to , the date of tho grant of lights for th® 

Such checks upon Baj^Kiut chronology are always falling iu the way of those who will 
tawlas they run. ; 
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related a Uttle scandal fr'om the chronicle ot the Bfaattis (see 
p. 283): but the bard of the Kheechies, who says that prince Dheeraj 
espoused her iu spite of the insult of the desert chiefi had no cause to 
doubt the lustre of this gem. 

The Pathar resounds with the traditionary tales of the Haras, who, 
at a very early period, established themselves in this alpine region, on 
which they erected twelve castles for its protection, all of them still to 
be traced existing or iu ruins; and although they assumed tlie title of 
“ lords of the Puthar,” they acknowledged the supremacy of the Rauas 
of M.ewar, whom they obeyed as liege-lords at this very time. Of these 
twelve castles, Ruttungurli is the only one not entirely dismantled ; 
though even the ruins of another, Dilwargurh, have been the cause of a 
bloody feud between the Meghawut of Beygoo and the Suktuwut of 
Gwalior, also iu the Patiiur. Tliat of Parauuggur, or Parolli, lays a short 
distance from thence, but the most famous of all is Bumaodu, placed 
upon the western crest of the plateau, and overlooking the whole plain 
of Mewar. Although some centuries have elapsed since the llarus were 
expelled from this table-land, the name of Alou of Bumaoda still lives, 
and isi’amiliar even to the savage Bhil, who, like the beasts, subsists 
upon the wild-fruits of the jungles. It is my intention to return by 
another route across the Pathar, and to visit the site of Aluo’s dwelling; 
meanwhile I will give one of the many tales related of him by luy guide, 
as 1 traversed the scenes of his glory. 

Aloo Hara, one day, returning homeward from thechace, was 
accosted by a Cbaruu, who, having bestowed his blessing upon him, 
would accept of nothing in exchange but the turban from bis head. 
Strange as was the desire, he preferred compliance to incurring the 
viserioa, or * vituperation of the bard who, placing Aloo’s turban on his 
own head, bade him ‘ live a thousand years,' and departed. The Oharua 
immediately bent his steps to Mundore, the capital of Maroo; and as he 
was usher^iuto the presence of its prince and pronounced the byrd of 
the Rahtores, he took off his turban with the left hand, and perfurtned 
bis salutation with the right. The unusual act made the prince demand 
the cause, when in reply he was told'* that the turban of Aloo Hara 
Almtild be*nd to none on earth.” Such reverence to an obscure chief of the 
mountuias of Mewar enraged the King of the Desert, who unceremonious¬ 
ly kicked the turban out of doors. Aloo, who had forgotten the strange 
request, was tranquilly occupied in his pastime, wheti his qmndam friend 
again accosted him, his head bare, the insulted turban under his arm, 

• S8 
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*Dd londiy demanding v^ngeanee on the Rahtc^e, whoae condact 
eelated. Aloo was vexed, and upbraided the Oharun for having wantonly 
provoked this indignity towards him. ''Did 1 not tell you to ask land, or 
cattle, or money, yet nothing would please you but this rag j and nay head 
must answer for the iusult to a vile piece of cloth : for nothing apper- 
taining to Aloo Hara shall be insulted with impunity even by the Tka^. 
koor of Marwar." Aloo forthwith convened his clan,and sooiffive hundred 
“ sons of one father " were aaseinbled within the walla of Bumaoda, ready 
to follow wheresoever he led. He explainod to them the desperate 
nature of the enterprize, from whicli none could expect to return ;aud 
he prepared the fatal joAur for all those who determined to die with him. 
This first step to vengeance being over, the day of departure was fixed} 
but previous to this be was anxious to ensure the safety of his nephew, 
who, on failure of direct issue, was the adopted heir of Bumaoda. He 
accordingly locked him up in the inner keep of the castle, within seven 
gates, each of which had a lock, and furnishing him with provisions, 
departed. 

The Prince of Mundore was aware he had entailed a feud; but so 
little did he regard what this mountain-chief might do, that he pro* 
claimed " all the lauds over which the Hara should march to be iu dan 
(gift) to the Brahmins.” But Aloo, who despised not the aid of strata¬ 
gem, disguised his little troop as horse-merchants, and placing their 
arms and caparisons in covered carriages, and their steeds in Ipug 
strings, the hostile caravan reached the capital unsuspected. The 
party took rest for the night; but with the dawn they saddled, and 
the nakarra$ of the Hara awoke the Rahtore prince from his slumber; 
starting up, he demanded who was the audacious mortal that dared to 
strike his drum at the gates of Mundore ? The answer was,-—"Aloo 
Hara of Bumaoda!" 

The mother (probably a Chohani) of the King of Maroo now 
asked her son, " how he meant to fulfil his vaunt of to the 

Brahmins all the lauds that the Hara passed over ?” but he had the 
res^dutiun to abide by his pledge, and the magnanimity not to take 
advantage of his'antagonist's portion ; and t 9 bis formal challenge, con¬ 
veyed by beat of naWra, he proposed that single combats should take 
place, ntau for man. A|od accepted it, and thanked him for his c<^rtesy, 
remarking to his kinsmen, " At least we shall have fivii hundred Uv*ejS 
tq appease our revenge !*’ 

Th® bsts were prepared; five hundred of be “choeeQ sonf cf 
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Seoji ” were miirsballed ,before tbeir prtnee to tiy the manhood of 
the Haras; and now, on either side, a champion had stepped forth 
to commence this mortal strife, when a stripling rnshed in, his 
borae panting for breath, and demanded to engage a gigantic 
Bahtore. The champions depressed their lances, and the panse of 
astonishment was first broken by the exclamation of the Hara chief¬ 
tain, as he tlTus addressed the youth : “Oh! headstrong and disobedienti 
art thou come hither to extinguish the race of Aloo Hara V *—“ Let it 
perish, uncle (Jkaka), if, when you are in peril, I am not with you !*’ 
replied the adopted heir of Bumaoda The veteran Bahtore smiled at 
the impetuous valour of the youthful Hara, who advanced with his sword 
ready for the encounter. His example was followed by his gallant 
antagonist, and courtesy was exhausted on either side to yield the hrst 
blow*; till, at length, Aloo’s nephew accepted it; and it required no 
second, for he clove the Bahtore in twain. Another took his place—he 
shared the same fate; a third, a fourth, and in like manner twenty- 
five, fell under the young hero's sword. But he bore “ a charmed life 
the queen of armies ( Vijymmi), whose statue guards the entrance of 
BumaSda, had herself enfranchised the youth from the seven-fold 
gates in which his uncle had incarcerated him, and having made him 
invulnerable except in one spot (the neck), sent him forth to aid his 
uncle, and gain fresh glory for the race of which she was the guardian. 
But the vulnerable point was at length touched, and Aloo saw tha 
child of his love and his adoption stretched upon the earth. The queen- 
mother of the Bahtores, who witnessed the conflict, dreaded a repeti¬ 
tion of such valour, from men iu whom desire of life was extinct; and 
she commanded that the contest should cease, and reparation be made 
to the lord of the Bathar, by giving him in marriage a daughter of 
Mundore. Aloo’s honour was redeemed; he accepted the offer, and 
with his bride repaired to the desolate Bumaoda. The fruit of this 
marnage ])ras a daughter; but destiny had decreed that the race of 
Aloo Hara should perish. When she had attained the age of marriage; 
she was betrothed, jEumaoda was once more the scene of joy, ^nd 
Aloo went to the temple and invited the goddess to the wedding. All 
was merrfment; and amongst the crowd of mendicants who besieged 
ebe of hospitality^ was a decrepit old womaff, who came to the 
tUreshoId of tfie palaoe>ftnd desired the guard to “ tell Aloo Hara she. 
bad come to the feast, and demanded to see him ;” but the guard, 
mp^og her, desired her to be jgope) and " not to stand between thp 
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fvind and himshe repeated her request, saying that '* she had come' 
by special invitation/’ But all was in vain; she was driven forth with 
scorn. Uttering a deep curse, she departed, and the race of Aloo ELiua 
was extinct. It wasVijyaaeni herself, who was thus repulsed from the 
house of which she was protectress! 

A good moral is here inculcated upon the Rnjpoot, who, in the 
fatal exatnple of Aloo Hara, sees the danger of violating the laws of 
wide-extended hospitality: besides, there was no hour too sacred, no 
person too mean, for such claims upon the ruler. For the present, we 
shall take leave of Aloo Hara, and the “ Mother of Victory” of the 
Palhar, whose shrine I hope to visit on my return from Haravati; 
when we shall learn what part of her panoply she parted with to 
protect the gallant heir of Bumaoda. 

January 18f/*, Dangermoxo, eight miles; thermometer 48®.— 
A choice of three routes presented itself to us this morning. To the 
left lay the celebrated Mynal, once the capital of Oupennal; on the 
right, but out of the direct line, was the castle of Bhynsror, scarcely 
less celebrated; and straight before us the pole-star and Kotali, the 
point to which I was journeying. lent the knot of perplexity by Aeviat- 
ing from the direct line, to descend the table-hand to Bhynsror, and 
without crossing the Clmrnbul, nearly retraced rny steps, along the 
left bunk, to Kotah, leaving Mynal for my return to Oodipur. Our 
route lay through the antn, or valley, whose northern boundary we had 
reached, and between it and the Bharnuni. The tract was barren but 
covered with Jungle, with a few patches of soil lodged amid.st the hollows 
or otherwise bare rook, over whose black surface several rills had cut 
a low bed, all falling into the Bhainuni. One of these had a name 
which we need not translate, Rani bor-ca- Khal, and which serves as a 
boundary between the laiids of the Meghawuts of Antii and the 
Suktawuts of Bhynsror. 

Dangermow-Boj-ao, is a small putta of twelve villages, )^elding 
lifteen thousand rupees of annual rent; but it is now partitioned,—^ 
sixill ages to each of the towns above-mentioned. Thev are Suktawnt 
allotments, and the elder, Sultt Sing, has just returned from court, 
where he had been to have the sword of investiture {tulwar handai) 
girt on hiiu as the* lord of Bor^. l^ishen Sing of Dangenupw is 
l^otah, where he enjoys the confidence of Zalim Sing and is coi^- 
inandant of cavalry. He has erected a castle oh the very summitbf thh 
third steppe of the Pathar, whose dazzling white walls contrast powel^ 
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fully with the black and bleak rock on which it stands, and render it 
a corispicnoiis object. The Siiktawuts of tlie Piithur are of the Bansi 
family, itself of the secoinl grade of nobles af Me war; ami tlie rank 
of both the chiefs of Dangermow and B<>rao was the third, or tliat 
termed gole { bat now, having eacli a (at least nominaily) of 

above five thousand rupees 3 ’early rent, they are lifted into the hatteeui, 
or aniongst the ‘ tliirty-two’ of the sectmd class, 

T1 le Bhamuni, whose course will carry us to its close at Bhynsror, 
flows under the walls of both Dangermow and Borao, and is tlie cause 
not only of great fertility biit of diversity, in this singular alpine 
region. The weather htis again undergone a very 8eusil)le change, and 
is extremely trying to those, who, like myself, are affected by a pt»U 
inonary complaint, and who are obligeii to brave the mists of the 
md^ilitaiu-top long before the sun is risen. On the second, at day¬ 
break, the thermometer stooil at 60“, and only three days after, ab 
27“ ; again, it rose to 40“ and for several days stood at this point, and 
75 “ at mill-day. Tlie day before we a.scen(led the Patbar it rose to 
64“, and 94“ at noon ; and on reaching the summit, 60“ and 90“; again 
it falll to 40“, and we now shiver with cold. The densitv of the atmos- 
phere has been particularly annoying both yesterday and to-ilay. 
Clouds of mist rolled along the surface of the mountain, which, when 
the sun cleared the horizon, and shot about ‘spear-high ' in tiie 
beaven.s, produced the most fantastic effects. The orb was clear and 
the sky brilliant; but the ina-ssses of mi.st, tbongli merely a tiiiii vapour 
and close to the spectator, exhibited singular and almost kaleido.scopic 
changes. There was scarcely a figure that the sun did not assume; 
the upper half appearing orbicular, the lower elliptical; in a second, 
this was reversed. Sometimes it was wholly elliptical, with a perfect 
change of the axis, the transverse and conjugate cbanging places—a 
loaf, a bowl, and at one instant a scollop-shell, then ‘round as my shield,’ 
and tf^aia a segment of a circle, and thus alternating until its ascen¬ 
sion dissipated the medium of this beautiful illusion, the more perfect 
from the sky being cloudless. Tlie rni.sts clisappeared from tbe moun¬ 
tain lou^ before this phantasmagoria finished. 
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CHAPTER VI. 

Bhym^rorgvrh.—Caim of a Hajpoot .— Jiagmath Bing of Shyntiror. 
Cantle of Bhnuror.-^Fanmge frreed hy the Chumbnl throvyk Ua 
Flateun.—Origin and etymology of Bhynaror.-^Charune, the 
carriers of Rajxoarra .— The young chief of Mehwo become* the 
champion of Meicar.—Avenges the liana’s feud with Jessnlmer, 
and obtains Bhynsror .— Tragical death of his Thakoorani, niece of 
the liana.—IJe is banished .— 'The Pramar chiefs 6f Bhynsror^ 
Caxise of their expulsion.—Lall Sing Chondawnt obtains Bhynsror. 
Assassinates his friend the liana’s uncle.—Matin Sing, his son, 
succeeds.—Ts taken prisoner.—Singular escape.—Hefleetions on the 
policy of the British government towards these people.—Antiquities 
and inscriptions at Bhynsror ,— Uabi .— View from the pass at 
.bt'asairaJi.—liajpoot cairns .— 'Tomb of a bard.—‘Sentiments of the 
people on the effects of our interference.—Their gratitude.—Cairn 
ofaBhattichief. — Karripur.-—Depopulated state of the country, 
inscriptions at Sontra.—Bhil temple. — iiuins .— 'The lloli festival, 
Kolah, its appearance. 

February 19fA, Thynsrorgurh, ten miles, four furlongs; ther¬ 
mometer 5F ; atmosphere dense and oppressive, and roads execrable, 
through a deep forest; but for the hatchets of my friends, my baggage 
never could have been got on. We passed several hamlets, coutistiiig 
of a dozen or more huts, the first of which I find belongs to my young 
frieixl Morji of Goorah, himself a vassal of the Pramar of Bijolli (one of 
the sixteen Omras of Mewar), and holding a few heeghas of bhom, as 
his vat or share of the bapota (patrimony) of Borao. We have else¬ 
where given a copy of the tenure on which Morji holds a village in 
the fief of Bijolli.^ At seven miles from Dangermow, we came to t| 
small .shrine of an Islamite saint, who buried himself alive. It is an 
elevated point, from whence is a wild but lovely prospect. There is a 
eoond, or ‘fountain,’ planted with trees, close to the shrine, which 
attracts a weekly mela or ‘ fair,’ attended by all classes, who cannol 
help attributing some virtue to a spot where a saint, though a Mooslem, 
thus expiated his sins. In descending, we heard the roaringjaf i^jiighty 
waters, and soon came tipon the Bhamuni, forming a fine cascade of 
about fifty feet in height; its furious course during the monsoon is 
apparent from the weeds, it has left on the trees, at least twenty fee,ti 
above its present level. The fall of the country is rapid, et^en from 
this lower spot, to the bed of the Ohumbiil. Oopermal must H^ve a 
considerable elevation above the table-land of Janapa, where thfe 
Chumbul and other streams have their fountains; but of all this we 
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iiball by bye form a more porreoti opinion. We pa8$e<1 tbe cairn 
of a Eajpoot who fell defending his post against the MeenaA of the 
Kuirar, a tract on the banks of the Bunas, 6]]ed with this banditti, 
in one of their last irruptions which disturbed the peace of this region. 
Bach traveller adds a stone, and I gave iny mite to swell the heap. 

The putta of Bhyusror is held by Ragonath Sing, one of the sixteen 
great lords Of Mewar, having the very ancient title of Buwiit, peculiar 
to Rajpootana, and the diminutive of Rao. Bhyusror is one of the 
best fiefs of Mewar, and the lands attached to it are said to be capable 
of yielding one lakh of annual revenue, equal to £60,000 in tbe 
dearest countries of Europe; and when I add that a cavalier can sup¬ 
port himself, his steed, &c. on £50, its relative value will at once be 
understood. He has also a toll upon the ferries of the Chumbul; 
though not content therewith, he levied until lately a per-ceutage ou 
all merchandize, besides impositions on travellers of whatever de¬ 
scription, under the name of kote mnrimnt, or ‘ repairs of the castle :* 
were we, however, to judge by its dilapidated condition, we should 
say his exactions were very light, or the funds were misapplied. This 
is the |ole passage of the Cliumbul for a great extent, and all the 
commerce of higher Malwa, Harouti, and Mewar, passes through this 
domain. The class of bunjarris (traders) termed Vishnue, lotig estab¬ 
lished at the city of Poorh in Mewar, frequent no other route in their 
journey from the salt-lakes of the desert to Malwa or Boondelkhund. 
Their tanda or caravan consists of six thousand bullocks, and they 
never make less than two, and often three, trips in the year. The 
duty of the raj is five rupees for each hundred head thus laden ; but 
the feudatory, not content with his impo.^itiou of “castle repairs ” and 
“ bhoin” as lord of the manor, has added a hundred and fifty per cent, 
to the regular transit duty of the state, which is divided into two 
item^; viz. three rupees and a half for the ferry, and as much for ho/ait 
or safe escort through his territory. But as Harouti always afforded 
protecfiou*(which could he said of no other region of independent 
India), the ghat of the Cliuinhui was much frequented, in spite uf 
these heavy drawbacks to industry. My friend the Rawiit has, l?ow* 
ever, fi>uud it expedient to remove all these war-taxen, retaining only 
t^iat porftou which has been attached to the frontier post, for prpteo- 
Uon; a portion of the ferry-rate granted to this fief nearly twq 
cinturies ago. * Instead of about fifteen percent., as heretofore levied, 
including that of the crown, it ^mounts to less than one-half, and the 
revenue has been quadrupled 1 
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‘ Tire castle of BUynsror ia most romantically sitnated upon th* 
extreme pnint of a ridge, on an ulinust isolated rtl> of the Patiiar, from 
wliicli we have descended. To the esist, its abrupt cliff overhangs 
the placid expanse of the Clmmbtii, its height above whiclt is 'abont 
two hundred feet: the level of the river in the tnonsoon is marked 
at full thirty feet above its present elevation. Tite Bliamuni bounds 
Bhynsrorou the west, and by the rapidity of its fall lias completely 
scarped the ruck, eveti to tlie a»*gle of confluence within wliicli is 
placed the cusile, to whose •security a smaller intermediate stream 
not a little contributes. As by mistake it is placed in the map on th® 
wrong side of the Bliamuni, we shall correct this error by giving a slight 
plan of the ground. 



On the north alone is it accessible, and there the hill is scarped; 
but this scarp, which is about three hundred yards distant, forms a 
good cover, and a few sheiks thence played upoti the castle would soott 
compel it to surrender. The rock is a soft, loose, blue schistose slate, 
wliich wottld not retard the miner. The approach from the river, here 
about five hundred yards wide, would be destruction. It is never ford¬ 
able, and its translucent sea-green waters are now full forty feetia 
depth. Wlieu in the periodical rains it accumulates at it.s source, 
and is fed during its pa-ssage by many minor streama^rcfin the 
Vimlhyaand this oberlaiid^ its velocity is overwhelming; it rises above 
the‘i)pposiug baidc, and laying the whole tract to the base of the table¬ 
land of Harouti under water, sweeps away in its irresistible course 
even the rocks. Speculation might here be exliausted in vain'at^mpts 
to explain iuiw nature could overcome this formidable obstacle to her 
operations, and how the stream could effect its passage through this 
adamantine barrier. The channel cut in the rock is as clean as if 
performed by the ciiisel, Standing on the summit of the cliff, 
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WeH U Orpm thm hundred to seven hundred feffc in height, one 
discerna in imagination the marks of union : to uah tlm, words of our 

last great hard, on the Blione, ; > 

“ Heights MtWoh *«)pear as lovers who have parted 
“ In hate, whose mining depths so intervene, 

“That they.oauf meet no more, though broken-hearted.” 

I shall by and hye, I trust, obtain a more correct knowledge of the 
comparativ*e elevation of this plateau, and the crest of the Vindhya 
wdience issues the Ghumbul; but although this stream is, of course, 
much below the level of its source, yet there is little doubt that the 
Bummit of this chasm (oopermal) is, as its name indicates, the ‘ high^ 
est land’ of Malwa. I say this after making myself acquainted with 
the general depression of Malwa to this point, in which we are aided 
by the course of the stream. Under Bhynsror, the current is never 
very gentle; but both above and below there are rapids, if not falls, 
of thirty to fifty feet in descent. That above the stream is termed the 
Chooli, because full of whirlpools and eddies, which have given ^ 
sacred character to it, like the Nerbudda, at ‘ the whirlpools of the 
great god,’ CImoU Maheitwar. A multitude of the round stones taken 
out of these vortices, when they have been rounded by attrition into 
a perfectly orbicular form, only require consecration and a little I'Cd 
paint to be converted into the representatives of Bhiroo, the god of war, 
very properly styled the elder born of Siva, the> destroyer. This is about 
two miles up the stream ; there is another at Kotrah, about three miles 
down, with several successive rapids. There is a fall iu the vicinity of 
Rampoora, and another about five coss north of it, at Cboraitagurb, 
where the river first penetrates the plateau. There, 1 understand, it is 
not above seventy yards iu breadth, confined between cliffs perfectly 
perpendicular. There is also said to be another fall or rapid inter¬ 
mediate between Rampooraand its source iu the peak of Janapa, in 
the neighbourhood of Oueil. If these are all the falls, though onfy 
amodltting to rapids, we may form a tolerable idea of the differeuoe'df 
level between the base of 'the Oopermal and the - highlaind of the 
Vindhya, whence the Ghumbul issues; and still we shall see that^^heee 
are points whe*e Jthe perpendicular cliffs must be some hundred^l^t 
abQV|the peak ofd^anapa; if so, this clmsm was never formed by wadet. 
^ Mewar still extends east of the river, and the greater phriiof the 
eStathOif Bhynsror is on . the opposite side. A small streate^ called 
tha Klurb-eanEihal» divides ithe lands 6f the Haras Arom those of the 
^oasodioe, and there is a b^/uk-mwka, or land-mark inscription, at the 
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Sbesa iallao, put up centuridt ago. To thie liue, nud betweou it and tli« 
Ohumbul,ia th«pa«aof Koondat;and farther south, towards Bampoora, 
is that of Puchail, both containing tweiity-fonr villages attaehod to 
Bbynaror. All that tract ferther inland in Upper Malwa, tei'rned Mallei- 
des, in which are the towns of Chydiutand Sukeit, was in old times 
inicladed geographically in Mewar;it is yet possessed by the Suktawuts, 
though subject to Kotah. * 

Tradition has preserved the etymology of Bhynsror, and dates its 
erection from the second century of the era of Yicraraa, though others 
make it antecedent even to him. Be that as it may, it adds a fact of 
ti>me importance^ viz, that the Cltarans, or bards, were then, as now, the 
privileged carriers of Eajwarra, andthat this was one of their great lines 
of communication. Bhynsror, therefore, instead of being the work of 
some mighty conqueror, owes its existence to the joint efforts of 
Bhynsa Sah, the merchant, and Bora, aCliarun and Bunjarri, to pro-* 
teot their tanda$ (caravans) from the lawless mountaineers, when com¬ 
pelled to make a long halt during the periodical rains. How many lines 
of hmroes possessed it before the Haras established themselves among 
its ruins is unknown, though the “ universal Pramar ” is meutione&. Its 
subsequent change of masters, and their names and hiatwy, are matters 
of less doubt; since the al tars of the Dudeah, the Prauuur, the Bah tore, 
the Suktawut, the Chondawut, 

**—who i^ght aad found, by dungeons Tosda, 

“ A path to perpetuity of fame 

are still visible. Of tlieDodeah name we have already preserved one 
wreck, though whether the ‘ rocket of the moon ’ was of the family 
wlw> dwelt upon the whirlpools of tlie Chumbul, we must leave to 
conjecture. Not so of his successor, the Bah tore, who was a scion of 
the bouse of Mehwo, on the Salt River of the desert, from which, though 
he was but a vassal of Mundore, the Bana scorned not to take a wife 
boasting the pure blood of the kings of Canouj. A yoiiUgiisr b/lother 
aocompattied her to the court of Clieetmre, Soon after, the Bawwl of 
JesAiliner >dare(^ to put an affront upon the Bana, the acknowledged 
head of the Bajpoot race! The chivalry of Mewar was Ussemyied, aani 
tlie 6eera of vengeance held up, wMeh the stripling heirofl^fiWe, 
darting forward, obtained. Although but fifteen years of qge, eftfcreatiqji 
were lost upon him to induce him to renounce the enterprize, which ih 
wU probability stmie border-feud of hie paternal honsh and the Bhhttli; 
mRs utollnasAMttiHd/teirTOa, or fealty, to hfe soversigu imff hlttajRah, 
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have {Mrompted. His oaly tequest was that lia might be aidski by two of 
hie iatimate friends^ and five bundled home of hbownseleetiqu. How 
he passed the desert, or bow he gained admittauce to the chief of the 
Bbatti tribe, is not stated suffioe it to say, tiiat he brought the 
Bawul’s head and placed it at the feet of tlm sovereign of Cheetorej loff 
which service he had a grant of Saloombra ; and subsequently (fiefeim 
tliosedays wt being cmiovWe) he was removed to Bhynsror. The young 
Bahtore continued to rise in favour; be was already by coqrtesy 
and marriage the bJtamij, or nephew, of his sovereign, who for titis 
action bestowed upon him a young princess of his own blood; an honour 
which in the end proved fatal. One day, the thakoor (chief) waaenjoy- 
lug himself in his baronial hall of Bhynsror, in the midst of his little 
court, witli a nautch^ when a fatal curiosity, perhaps instigated by 
jaalnnsy, induced hisBani to peep out from the lattice above. Offended 
at this violation of decorum, he said aloud to an attendant, “ Tell the 
tfiakooranif if she is eager to come abroad, she may do so, and I will 
retire." The lady disputed the ju.stice of the reprimand, asserting thab 
her lord had been mistaken, and tried to sliift the reproach to one of 
her damsels; but failing to convince him, she precipitated herself from 
the battlements into the whirpools beueath: the spot where she fell 
iuto the Gbutnbul still retains the name of £anigtUta. When it was 
reported to the Baiia that a false accusation had caused the suicide 
of his niece, the sentence of banishment from Mewajr was pruunuuced 
against the Bahtore, which was afterwards commuted, out of a regard 
for his former service, to tlie sequestration of Bhynsror and he had thp 
stiiall 0ef of Neemrie and its twenty dependent hamlets, situated upon 
the Pathar, and not far from Bhynsror, bestowed upon him. 

Beejy Sing, the descendant of the hero of this tal^, lias just been 
to see me; a shrewed and stalwart knight, not a whit degenerated by 
being transplanted from the Looni to the Chumbul; for, though 
suri'ognded by Mahratta depredators, by means of the fastnesses in 
which he dwells, and with the aid of his good lanCe, with whicn tie 
repays them in kind, lie has preserved his little estate in times sO fatal 
to independence. Had I not entered deeply into the history of 
1 migh^have been led away by the disadvantageous report* gived of 
tbes^brave men, who were elated wiUi the common freebooters of jthe 
bills, aud pointed oul as meriting similar chastisement.; srqcp tbese 
associations, both for their own security andretaliatioi^ op tlia yagabond 
ICahrattas, who usurped or destroyed their birthright, gavp a colour to 
|bp complajnbi ^mnst them. 
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The Pramar (vulg. Fuar) succeeded the. Bahtcre in the fief of 
Bhynsror. How long the former held it is uncertain ; but the mode in 
which the last vassal chieftain lost it and his life together, afiorde another 
trait of national manners. Here again the fair, whose influence over 
the lords of Bajpootana we have elsewhere mentioned, was the cause of 
the catastrophe. The Pramar had espoused the daughter of his neigh¬ 
bour chieftain of Beygoo, and they lived happily until 'a game at 
pacheesi, somewhat resembling chess, caused a dispute, in which he 
spoke slightingly of her family, an affront never to be pardoned by a 
Bajpootni; and the next day she wrote to her father. The messenger 
had not left his presence with the reply, before the nakarra beat the 
assembly for the khet'. The descendantsof the‘black-cloud’ {Kala-megh) 
obeyed the summons, and the hamlets on the Bhamuni, or the Pathar, 
poured forth their warriors at the sound of the tocsin of Beygoo. When 
the cause of quarrel was explained, it came home to every bosom, and 
they forthwith marched to avenge it. Their road lay through the 
forest of Antri; but when arrived within a few coss of Bhynsror, they 
divided their band, and while the chief took the more circuitous route 
of the pass, the heir of Beygoo followed the course of the Bhamuni* took 
the Pramar by surprise, and had slain him in single combat ere hie 
father joined him. The insult to the Meghawuts being avenged, the 
Pramars were about to retaliate; but seeing the honour of her house 
thus dearly maintained, affection succeeded to resentment, and 
the Bajpootni determined to expiate her folly with her life 
The funeral pile was erected close to the junction of the Bhamuni and 
Chumbul, and she ascended with the body of her lord, her own father 
setting fire to it. I encamped close to the altars recording the event. 

This feud changed the law of succession in the Beygoo estate. The 
gallantry of the young Meghawufc consoled the old chief for the 
tragical event which lost him a daughter; and in a full council of 'the^ 
sons of Kala-megh, ’ the rights of primogeniture were settasMe in 
favour of the valorous youth, and the lord paramount (the Bana) con¬ 
firmed the decisiop. The subordinate fief of Jathanoh, which formerly 
comprehended the present district of Jawud, was settled on the elda? 
son, whose descendant, Tej Sing, still holds a share of it, besld^tho 
title of Bawut. Both estates have alike suiered' >from the Mahraitas^ 
equally with others in M.ewar. 

The successor of the Praifiar was a Chdndiawffc, of the bfatw^ 
Ifishenawut, and a younger son of Saioomhfa; anddl wbttld'be ttellib# 
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Jliaill Sing had he sought no higher distinction than that to-tvhich his 
birth entitled hira^ But Lalji Rawut was & beacon in the annals of 
crime, and is still held out as an example to those who would barter 
a good name here, and the hope of the life to come, for the evanescent 
gifts of fortune. He purchased the honours of Bhynsror by shedding 
the blood of his bosom'^friend, the uncle of his sovereign. 

MaharajA Nathji was one of the sons of Bnna Singram Sing, and! 
brother to the reigning prince Juggut Sing, on whose death, doubts- 
of the legitimacy of his successor Koj Sing being raised, Nathji aspired’ 
to the dignity ; but his projects failed by the death of Kaj Siiig. 
left a posthumous child, whose history, and the civil wars engendered 
by his uncle Ursi, who took possevssion of the ^adi, have been fujly de¬ 
tailed, Ursi, who was assuredly an usurper, if the pretender was a lawful 
son of. Rana Kaj, had suspicions regarding his own uncle Nathji, who 
had once shown a predilection for the supreme power; but the moment 
he heard that his nephew fancied he was plotting against him, he 
renounced ambition, and sought to make his peace with heaven; 
amusing himself with poetry, in which he had some skill, and by culti¬ 
vating His melons in the bed of the Bunas, which ran under the walls 
of his castle, Bagore. The fervour of his devotions, and the love and 
respect which his qualifications as a man and a llajpoot obtained him, 
now caused his ruin. In the coldest nights, accompanied by a singl 
attendant, he was accustomed to repair to the lake, and thence convey 
water to sprinkle the statue of his tutelary divinity, the ‘god of all 
mankind,’ (Juggernath), It was reported to the Kana that, by means 
of these, ascetic devotions, he was endeavouring to enlist the gods in his 
traitorous designs, and, determined to ascertain the truth, Ursi, with 
a confidential friend, disguised himself, and repaired to the steps of the 
temple. Nathji soon appeared with his brazen vessel of water, and as 
he passed, the prince, revealing himself, thus addressed him: “ Why 
all this 4evc«tion, this excess of sanctity ? if it be the throne you, coy^^l^ 
nnclb, it is yoursto which Ursi, in no wise thrown off hb gui^rd* 
replied with much urbanity, “You are ,my sovereign, my child, an4,I 
consider my devotionslas acceptable to the deity, from their giying tj|e 
such a chief, for ray prayers are for your prosperity/* This una,fl^e^^4 
sincerity nsassared the,Kana; but the chiefs of Deogurh,Bhep,ndli^|j?wj^<^ 
other clans; being, riksatisfied with the harsh and ujc^cp^l^niisi^g 
temper of their sovereign, endeavoured to check ^8 . ^b 1 ;^llitiJWliS, .by 
pdMing to tbe Mabariija.M a refuge against his tyraifipy^.j ^ 
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To be released &om siicb a resisraiu^ Ursi dfe last resohed m 
assassiaatiog his uncle; but bis valour and giant strength made the 
attempt a service of danger, and he therefore employed one Who, 
under the cloak of friendship, could use the poignard withoat risk. 
Lall Sing was tbe man, the bosom>frieud of the Maharaja, who, besides 
exchanging turbans with him, had pledged his friendship at the altar; 
a man who knew every secret of his heart, and that*there was no 
tveason in it. It was midnight, when a voice broke in upon hie devo* 
tions, calling on him from the portico by uame. No other could have 
taken this liberty, and the reply, “ Oome in, brother Lalji; what brings 
you here at such an hour ?” had scarcely passed the lips of Natbji, 
when, as he made the last prostration to the image, he received the 
dagger of his friend in his neck, and the emblem of Siva was covered 
with his blood! Fur this service, the assassin was rewarded with the 
fief of Bhyusror, and a seat amongst the sixteen barons of Mewar; but 
as the number cannot be increased, the rights of the Suktawut chief of 
Bauai were cancelled: thus adding one crime to another, which however 
Worked out its own reward, and at once avenged the murder of Natbji, 
and laid Mewar in ruins, causing fresh streams of the blood whtch had 
already so copiously flowed from the civil wars arising out of the hostility 
of these rival clans, the Siiktawuts and C hondawuts. 

Laljt did not long enjoy his honours ; his Crime of “ triple dye” was 
ever present to his ttiiud, and generated a loathsome, incurable disease: 
for even in these lauds, where such occurences are too frequent, " the 
still small voice” is heard: worms consumed the traitor while living, 
and his memory is blasted now that he is dead; while that of Nathji 
is sauctifled, as a spirit gentle, valorous, an d devout. 

Maun Sing, the sou of this man of blood, succeeded to the honours 
of BhyWor, and was a soldier of no common stamp. At the battle of 
Oojeiu, where theBauaof Mewar made the last grand stand for iude* 
peudence, Maun was badly wounded, made captive, and'breugllt in the 
train of the coaqiierlug Mahratta, when he laid siege to Oodipar. As he 
waS recovering from his wounds, his friends attempted to effect hia 
Ubemtion through that notorious class called the JBuorit, and contrived 
to acquaint him with the plot. The woutided chief was cousotiug^bimself 
for his captivity by that great panacea for ennui, a nauteb, and applaud* 
ing the fine voice of a songstresa of Oojein as she warlfled a iuj^a of the 
Punjab, when a siguificaut siga made by a straager. He tostantljr 
exchduied that hia wouuds had broken out a&eab, staggered towsrde bia 
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pallet, and throwing down the lighti, left all in confasioo and darkness, 
which favoured the JSaort’s design; who, while one of his friends took 
possession of the pallet, wrapped the sick chief in a efiadttr (sheet), 
threw him on his back, and carried him through the camp of the be¬ 
siegers to the city. The Kana, rejoiced at his liberation, coinmatided a 
salute to be fired, and the fimt intelligence the Mahratta leader had of 
his prisoner’s escape, was in answer to the question as to the cause of 
such rejoicing: they then found one of the vassal substitutes of Mmn 
still occupying the bed, but the sequel does not mention how such fi¬ 
delity was repaid. The cenotaph (c/isfri) of this brave son of an miwmthy 
sire is at the Tribeni, or point of confluence of the three streams, the 
Chiimbul, the Bhamuni, and the Khal; and from its light and elegant 
Construction, adds greatly to the picturesque effect of the scenery. The 
present chief, Raghunath Sing, who succeeded Maun,has welljnaintaiu- 
ed his independence throughout these perilous times. Bapoo Sindia, 
whose name will long be remembered as one of the scourges of these 
realms, tried his skill upon Bhynsror, where the remaitisof his trenches, 
to the north-west of the town, are stillconspicuous; but he was met with 
sortie after sortie, while the hill-tribes were nightly let loose upon him, 
until he was forced to make a precipitate retreat. 

I cannot conclude the annals of this family without a passing 
remark on the great moral change effected since the power of Britain 
has penetrated into these singular abodes. It was my habit to attend 
on any of the chieftains who honoured me by an invitatioa to their 
&mily fetee, such as their tcilgiras^ or ‘ birthdays ;* and on these oc¬ 
casions, I merged the Agent of the British government entirely in the 
friend, and went without ceremony or parade. Amongst iny numer¬ 
ous pagri biidul bitae, or‘adopted brothers’ (as well as sisters), was 
the Maharaja Sheodau Sing, the grandson and possessor of the honours 
and estates of Nathji, who still enjoys the domain of Bagore, and from 
whom If usdd to receive a share of its melons, which he cultivates with 
the same ardour as his grandsire. The * annual knot’ {salgiroi) of my 
friend was celebrated on the terraced roof of his palace, overhanging 
the lake Oodipur, and I was by liis aide listening, in the intervafs 
cf the tang, to some Of his extemporaneous poetical effusions (on which 
my frien(f pfac^ rather too high a value), when amongst the congmtu- 
lalory names ealled aloud by the herald, I was surprised to hear, 
Salamut, llama Udghnnath Sing^ji-ea moc^a fot, 
‘‘ health to the Maharaja, and let him receive th^ compliments of 
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Bawut Baghuuath Sing:" the grandson of ih^ murderer: come to 
pay his respects to the grandson of the murdered, and to press with his 
knee the on which he sat I With justice may we repeat tlieif; 
powerful metaphor, on such anomalies in the annals of their feuds-^* 
bher aur bakri eld thali m pia, ‘ the wolf and the goat drink from the 
same platter.’ We might thus, by a little attention to the past history 
and habits of these singularly interesting races, confer ’signal moral, 
benefits upon them ; for it must be evident that th^ gorms of many 
excellent qualities require only the sunshine of kindness to ripen into 
goodly fruit; and for the sake of our own welfare, as well as that of 
liumanity, let not the protecting power, in the exercise of patronage, 
send amongst them men, who are not embued with feelings which will 
lead them to understand, to appreciate, and to administer fitting 
counsel, or correction where necessary. The remembrance of these 
injuries is still fresh, and it requires but the return of anarchy again 
to uusheath the poniard and drug the cup; but if we consult their 
real good, the recollectiou will gradually grow fainter. 

Before, however, we altogether quit the wilds of the Chumbul, 
we must record that Bhyusror had been visited by auothei:' man of 
blood, the renowned Alla-o-diu, in whose epithets of Mooai, or * thq 
sanguinary and Secnnder Sani, or ‘ the second Alexander/ by which 
history has given him perpetuity of infamy, we recognize thq devasta¬ 
ting and ferocious Ghilji king, who assailedevery Hindu prince in India. 
Obedient to the letter of the law, he had determined to leave not.ou4 
stone upon another of the temples or palaces of Bhyusror. Every whera 
we searched for memorials of the Boon, whose name is also connected 
with the foundation of Bhyusror; of the Framar,.or the Dodeah; but 
in vain. The vestiges of these ages had disappeared, or beeU built up 
in the more modern foytificatious. Two such inscriptions; we indeed 
discovered, reversed and applied as common building materials in the 
walls around the tovvu : oue was dated S. 1179 (AD. 1123f, bdt being 
in the old ornamented Jain character, would have required time and 
labour to decypher. The other is nlso anterior to Alla, and the orna? 
ments in this are decidedly Jain; its purport is as follows: *‘ou the 
j>ur& (hill moon) of Seoratri (the birth-day of Siva), MahaBae^n Derae 
Bae Sing Deo bestowed, in the name of Eameswnf, the^vjillage of 
/^(Jtttagurh in poon (religious gift). Those who .mountain theipfaut .virUi. 

,^hjoy the fruits resulting therefropior, in tbe wor4s,of ,tbn pngihM.J 

V Jitta jiui jidhu b/umi, ■ 

’ ' ‘ ** Tina JiiHAjti4h4 
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1302 (A.D. 1246).” nus form of lostm, or religious 
charity, is peculiar, aud styled /MitAun Udyadit, v/hich proves that the 
Fratnar, of whom this is a memorial, was a feudatory of the prince 
of Dhar, whose eroi has been fixed. These discoveries stW 0 l^t®d 
mir research, and my revered hieud and guru, who is now dee^dy 
embued with autiquariau euthusiasm, vainly offered a large re^o.rd 
for 'pernussiau todig for the image ofParswauath, his great pontiff, of 
whose 'Shriue he has do doubt tlie first iuscriptiou is a ineinoriaj. 
Whan about to leave this place (indeed our baggage had gone oii)j we 
were informed of sodue celebrated temples across the river at a place 
Called Burolli) ancientSy Dholpur. The shrine is de<licated to Gates'* 
waia Mahadeva, with a revolving in the yoni, the wonder of 

those who venture amongst its almost impervious and unfrequented 
w<'»ods to worship. As lomild not go myself, I despatched the gmn fo 
hunt for inscriptions and bring me an account of it. 

Dahl, 20f/t ./anwary, eleven inile.s; thermometer 48'’.—Ke-aacervd- 
ed the third of our miniature Alp, at the Nasairah pass 

the foot of which was exactly five miles from Bhynsror, and three and 
ft-halffurlongs more carried us to its summit, which is of easy ascent, 
thodigh the pathway was rugged, lyiug between high peaks on either 
side. This alone will give a tolerable idea of the height of the Patliar 
above the level of the river. Majestic trees cover tlie hill from the base 
to itaaummit, tlirongh which we could never have found a passage for 
tlie baggage without the axe. Besides some noble tamarind {imli) trees, 
there wjis tlie lofty samul, or cotton-tree \ the kuaried sakoo, which looke 
like a leper amongst its healthy brethren ; the taiadoQ, or ebony-tree, 
uowiu full fmib, and .the useful dho, besides many others of less mag.ui- 
•tiude. The landscape from the summit was grand: we lookeddown upon 
the iCJw'mitti {vulg. Ciiumbul)and the oastle of Raghnnatb; vyhile the 
eye a>mmaQded a long sweep of the ble(ek.Bhamuui gliding through the 
ifttle-of#Ao|ri to its termination at the tombs of the Suktawuts, Tip 
road fco.D.abi was very jaU' for auoh a tract, and when within four miles 
of. our tents, we cyroseed a atream ^aid to,have its fountain, at 
which muet c.ousequsntly be one of tlie highest points of Ocpeijittal. 
Pfuis rjill afforded anpth®** neeaos of estimating the height of our position, 
for beidJes the general fall to the .brink of the ehaem, it prepipitates 
^l|alf In a fipfi paspadeof three hundred feet. Neither time uqr^plape 
ad^iitted of oyr foUowipg thiarili toits termination, about siy miles 

(liftafit, thfO'*'#' ^ .wppdy fcrawt. - jihe squatnit of tl»e:.pass.of 

^ ' ' .;• ’»o ' 
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Nasairah, vre had a peep at the toihb of a Moosiem saint, whence' the 
ground gradually shelved to the end of our journey at Kotah. 

Dabi is the line of demarcation between Mewar and Boondi, being 
itself in the latter state, in the district of Loecha,-—dreary enough! It 
produces, however, rice and mnkhi, or Indian corn, and some good patch¬ 
es of wheat. We passed the cairm, composed of loose stones, of several 
Bsjpoots slain in defending their cattle against the M^enas of the 
Kairar. I was particularly struck with that of a Charun bard, to whose 
memory they have set up a pallia, or tomb-stone, on which is his edigy, 
his lance at rest, and shield extended, who most likely fell defending 
his tanda. This tract was grievously oppressed by the banditti who 
dwell amidst the ravines of the Bunas, on the western declivity of the 
plateau. “ Who durst,” said my guide, as we stopped at these tumuli, 
" have passed the Pathar eighteen months ago ? they (the Meeuas) 
would have killed you for the cakes you had about you; now you may 
carry gold.* The.se green fields would have been shared, perhaps reaped 
altogether, by them; bub now, though there is no superfluity, there is 
‘ play for the teeth,* and we can put our turban under our heads at night 
without the fear of missing it in the morning. Atul liaj / may your 
sovereignty last for ever!” This is the universal language of men who 
have never known peaceful days, who have been nurtured amidst the 
elements of discord and rapine, and who, consequently, can appreciate 
the change, albeit they were not mere spectators. "We must retaliate,” 
said a sturdy Chohan, one of Morji’a vassals, who, with five besides 
himself, insisted on conducting me to Bbynsror, and would only leave 
me when I would not let them go beyond the frontier. I was much 
amused with the reply of one of them whom I stopped with the argu* 
mentum ad verecundiam, as be began a long harangue about five buffa¬ 
loes carried off by the Thakoorof Neemrie, and begged my aid for their 
recovery. I said it was too far back; and added, laughing, “ Come 
Thakoor, confess; did you never balance the account elsewjiege ?•—"Oh 
Maharaja, I have lost many, and taken many, bnt Ram-dohaei if I have 
touched a blade of grass since your raj, I am no Bajpoot.” I found he 
was a Hara, and complimented him on his affinity with Aloo, the 
lord of Bumaoda, which tickled his vanity nob a little. In vain I begged 
them to return, after escorting me so many miles. To all my* solicita¬ 
tions the Chohan replied, " You have brought us comfort, and tfiis 
h mun-ca-ohab'ii, ‘ service of the heart.’” I accepted it as such, and 
we whiled the gait” wi^ sketches of the times gone by. Each fbotef 
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th« c'oantrj was familial? to thstn. At one of the eairnt, in the midst 
of the wood, they all paused for a second; it was raised over the brother 
of the Bhatti thakoor, and each, as he passed, added a stone to this 
monumental heap. 1 watched, to discern whether the same feeling was 
produced in them which the act created in me; but if it existed, it 
was not betrayed. They were too familiar with the reality to feel the 
romance of the scene; yet it was oue altogether not ilhsuited to the 
painter. 

Kurripur, 2Ut February, miles.—Encamped in the glen of 

Kurripoora, confined and wild. Thermometer, 61'*, but a hue, clear, 
bracing atmosphere. Our route lay through a tremendous jungle. Half¬ 
way, crossed the ridge, the altitude of which made up for the descent to 
Dabi, but from whence we again descended to Kurripoora. There were 
many hamlets in this almost impervious forest; but all were desolate, 
and the only trace of population was in the altars of those who had 
defended to the death their dreary abodes against the ruthless Meeua 
of the Kairar, which we shall visit on our return. 

About a mile after we had commenced our march this morninjgr, we 
observ^id the township of Sontra on our right, which is always conjoin¬ 
ed to Dabi, to designate the tuppa of Dabi-Soutra, a sub-division of 
Loecha. Being informed by a scout that it contained inscriptions, Ire- 
quested my yurtt and one of my Brahmins to go there. The search 
afforded a new proof of the universality of the Framar sway, and of the 
conquests of another “ Lord of the world and the faith,” AUa-o-din, the 
second Alexander. The Yati found several altars having inscriptions, 
and many pallias, from three of which, placed in juxta-position, he 
copied the following inscriptions:— 

*' Sam vat 1422 (A.D. 1366). Pardi, Teza, and his son, Deola Pardi, 
from the fear of shame, for the gods, Brahmins, their cattle, and their 
wives, sold their lives.” 

I|46 (A.D. 1390). In the month of Asar (badi ekum): Monday, 
in the castle of Sontra (Sufrawan doorg), the Pramar Ooda, Kula, 
Bhoona, for their kine, wives. Brahmins, along with the putra Chqpda, 
sold their existence.” 

''S.1466 (A.D. 1410), the Ist Asar, and Monday, at Sontragram, 
Booglfa,jthe Ghaora, in defence of the gods, his wife, and the Brahmins, 
m his life." ' . 

The following was. copied horn a cQond, or fountain, excavated in 
, the rock 
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? ‘‘8.1370 (A.D. 13l4), tii«’ ll^th ©f fhfe, wttiss#*^ 

r»f}4wu is iKieqiuUied/theiotiidf fneu, Mikhoiup! Adlienij, 
St*! Alki-^o^diu, ivitli hia^ artny of tbt%e tlKiuaabd tsii i&ld^s of- 

horse, rrar-chariota and fodfc witJiojft imtrtbof, 6otiq(<i4rki^ frohi Sambbur 
iO the north, Mahv'a, Kiirtmb, Kbiiorh, Jhalote, Jesaiihuier, Deook, I’y^ 
Innff, even tO the shores of the ocean, and OhAtidrapoori iii the east 5 . 
viefeori<»us over all the kibgs of the earth, and by whoin Sntrawbn Doorg, 
with its twelve townships, have beet» wrested from the Pramar Maitiisi 
by whose son, Befelaji, whose birth-place is Sri Dhar, this 

fountain was eicavated. Written and also engraved by Sydeva the 
stone-cutter (sootradhai-).’’ 

Beneath the surface of the fountain was another inscriptioHj hut 
there was no time to bale out the water. Which some future traveller 
oVer the Pathat may accomplish. Sontra, or as classically written, 
SutroodOorg, “ the inaccessible to the foe,” was otle of the castles of the 
Pramar, no doubt dependent ou Cbeetore when Under the Mori dy* 
nasty; and this was only one of the subdivisions of Central India, which 
Was all uiUier Pramar doniiiiion, from the Nerhudda to the JuinUa: an 
aWertiou proved by in.Hcriptiotjs and traditions. We shall Ijeatnifire of 
this at Mynal and Bijolli on our return over Oopermal, which I resolve 
10 he thofanighly acijuaiuted with. 

Kot(th, February 22d, eleven mites tO the banks of the Chitmbul. 
Although not a cloi^ was to be seen, the sun was invisible till more 
than ^p6ar-high, owing to a thick vapoury mist, accompanied by a fcold' 
pierOiug wind from the north-west. The descent was gradual all the- 
wlty to the river, but the angle maybe estimated from the fact that the 
pinnacle (kullus) of the palace, though orie hundred and twenty feet 
above the leVel of the Clinmbul, whs not visible until within five iniles 
of the bank. The barren tract we passed over is all in Boondi, until we 
approach Kotah, where the lands of Naiidta intervene, the persolral 
domain of the regent ZaliiU Sing, aud the only territory belonging to 
Kotuh west of the Oliumbul.. Kurripoora, as well as all tins region, is 
inhwhited by Bhils, </f Which race a vety intelligent individual acted this 
morning as our guide. He says it is called by them Saba^ea'-ndond, aud 
that they were the sovereigns of it Utitil dispossessed by the Ruj- 
poois. We m&y eredit thOin, for it is only fit for BhiJs or their hrethi'eh 
of the forest, tlie wild-beasts. But I rejoiced at having 8e*eu it, thoiigh*! 
have no wish to retrace my steps tins part of ttiy journey. Half way, 

passed a roofiesa shed of loose stones, containing the divimty oftba 
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BIhU ia i» thttitiitlsiof u^grov^ o£ thuray taugltsii bi^usltwouilk xvhoye 
bmtgUfr WftKeh^re aud there decorated witli shreda of vaiiuU? coloured 
cloth, offemgsdf the traveller to the forestdiviuity forp^otectiouagainat) 
evil Bpirifca,"by which I suppose the Bhila themselves are meant.*., 
We must not omit (though we have quitted the Pathar),ta notice 
the * Maypoles’ erected at the entrance of every village in the happjf 
mamii or tpKiug, whose concluding festival, the Hull or Saturnalia, ^ 
just over. This yearthe seasonhas been most uugeuial,and has produced 
sorrow rather titan gladness. Every pole has a bundle of hay or straw tied 
at the top, and some have across stick like arms and a flag dying ; but 
in many parts of the Pathar, the more symbolic plough was substituted* 
dedicated to the goddess of fruition, and served the double purpose of a 
Spring-^olQ, and frightening the deer from nibbling the young corn., 
The appearance of Kotah is very imposing, and impresses the mind 
witha mure lively notion of wealth and activity than most cities iii 
lludia. A strong wall with bastions runs parallel to, and at no great dis¬ 
tance from, the river, at tiie southern extremity of which is the palac^ 
(placed within a castle separated from the town), whose cupolas aj»d 
slender minarets give to' it an air of light elegance. The scene is 
crowded with objects animate and inanimate. Between the river and 
the city are masses of people plying various trades; but the eye dwells 
upou the terminating bastion to the north, whiuh is a little fort of itself, 
audcomiuands the country on both bunks. But we shall have more to say 
regarding this during our halt, which islikelyto be ofssome cuntiuuauce. 

CHAPTER VIL 

UiilieAltkintia df the ICotali.-^Eoent fnl charaeter of the ptriod 

• 'of the anthor’a residence there .— I'he mckoo.—Description of the en~ 
campmeut.—Cenotaphs of the Haras.—Severe tax upon the curiosity 
of travellers in Kotah ,— General insalahrity of Kotah .— Wellh 
iiifected.—Prodnetive of feiver .— Taking leaveofthe Slaharaoand lie- 
geut.—-2'he Regent’,s sorrow.—^Crass the ChutnLuL—Restive elephant. 

‘ KunArie.^ — Regent's patrmwnial estate. — Nandta.—Author s reeejo- 

twn^by Madhu Sing. — Rajpoot music. — 'The Punjabi tuppa.— Scene 
of the %arly recreations of Zalim Sing .— Talera.—Roagong.-^Ap^ 
pfoack of live Rajah of Boondi.—Splendour of the cortege.— BdomH. 
'The castelUUed palace, or Boondi-ca-mahl.— Visit to the, 

. Illness of our party.—Quit Boondi. — Cenotaphs'in the village of 
Sitooi\—The tutelary deity, Asapnrna..—'Temple of JBhabdn^^^ 
‘ Ba^hs bf the MedJ. — 'Thanoh. — Inscriptions.—Jehajpur.—Respect-^ 
able sitit of ike Bussi'e chief.—Singular Ulneas of the Author:^ , j, 

ilandta, S^teirdier —ADAYofdeliveranc^, whiph .had 

luoked forward toby all of ua as a new, era in our existeuee. Th^ 

i i ,, ...*.^8 jiame is J«»c^rtbit>(i by l?*Bk mi extatijig in >AMc«. 
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last four months of our residence atKotak was a continued struggle 
against cholera and deadly fever; never in the memory of man was such 
a season known. This is not a state of mind or body fit for recording 
passing events; and although the period of the last six months^from 
my arrival at Kotah in February last, to my leaving it this raorning— 
has been one of the most even tfuI of iny life, it has left fewer traces of 
these events upon my mind for notice in my journal thanif I had been 
less occupied. The reader may be referred, for an abstract of these 
occunences, to Chapter Sixth, which will make him sufficiently ac¬ 
quainted with the people amongst whom we have been living. To try 
back for the less important events which furnish the thread of the 
Personal Narrative, would be vain, suffering, whilst this journal is 
written,under fever and ague, and all my friends andservantsin a similar 
plight. Though we more than once changed our ground of encampment, 
sickness still followed us. We got through the hot winds tolerably until 
the dog-days of June;but, although I had experienced every vicissi¬ 
tude of temperature in every part of India, I never felt any thing to be 
compared with the few days of June at Kotah. 

It was shortly after we had shifted the camp from the low paddy- 
fields to the embankment of the Kiahore sa^ur, or ‘ lake,' immediately 
east of the city, the sky became of that transparent blue which dazzles 
the eye to look at. Throughout the day and night, there was not a 
zephyr even to stir a leaf, but the repose and stillness of death. The 
thermometer was in the te))t, and the agitation of thepim^Aa 
produced only a more suffocating air, from which I have fled, with a 
sensation bordering on madness, to the gardens at the base of the 
embankment of the lake. But the shade even of the tamarind or cool 
plantain was still less supportable. The feathered tribe, with their 
beaks opened, their wings flapping or hanging listlessly down, and 
panting for breath, like ourselves, sought in vain a cool retreat. The 
horses stood with heads drooping before their untaated«pror/ender. 
Amidst this universal stagnation of life, the only sound which broke 
up6n the horrid stillness, was the note of the cuckoo; it was the first 
time I had ever heard it in India, and its cheerful sound, together 
with the associations it awakened, produced a delightful rhUef from 
torments which could not long be endured. We invariably (remarked 
that the bird opened his note at the period of greatest heat, about two 
o’clock in the day, and continued during intervals for about an hour; 
when he changed his quarters and quitted us. 1 afterwards becmne 
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more fathiliar with this bird, and every day in the hot weather at Oodi- 
pur, when I resided in one of the villas in the valley, I not only heard 
but frequently saw it.* 

The reader can easily conceive the scene of our encampment; it 
was at the north*eastern angle of the lake, having in front that little 
fairy islet with its light Saracenic summer abode, {vide Plate). Qardena 
fringed the base of the embankment, whicii was bordered with loft/ 
trees; the extended and gigantic circumvallatiou,Over the parapets of 
which peeped the spires and domes of temples or mosques, breaking the 
uniformity, and occasionally even shewing the distant and elevated laud 
beyond the Ohumbul. We had also close to us a spot sacred to the mama 
of the many heroes of this noble family. I frequented the cenotaphs of the 
Haras, which, if less magnificent than those of Marwar or Mewar, or 
even.of the head of their tine of Boondi, may vie with them all in the 
recollections they conjure up of patriotism and fealty, and of the deadly 
rancour attendant on civil strife. This cluster of monuments approaches 
near to the city wall, but is immediately under the dam of the lake, and 
beiOg enveloped in foliage, almost escapes observation. I was rejoiced 
to see the good order in which they were maintained, which was another 
of the anomalies in the Regent’s character: for what cun so much keep 
alive the proud s^pirit of the Haras as these trophies of their sires ? But 
whatever the motive of the act, it is a tribute to virtue; nor could I 
resist an exclamation of respect to the veteran Regent, who is raising 
a monument to the last prince, which, if it survive to distant times, will 
afford room to some future traveller to say, that, with Maharao Omed 
Sing, Kotah appears to have attained the summit of its power. Nor 
should I deny myself the praise of having something to do with this 
harmless piece of vanity; for I procured for the Regent free permission 
from the Rana of Mewar to take from the marble quarry at Kankerowlt 
whatever suited his purpose, without price or duty: a request he was 
too pit>ud*to make himself since their ancient quarrel. We had also 
the range of Madhu Sing’s magnificent gardens,of many acres in extent, 
abounding in exotic flowers and fruits, with parterres of rose-tr^, 
each of many roods of land. But what were all these luxuries conjoined 
with choWa morbus, and <Mp-ferarra, ‘ tertian fever,’and eveiy other 
feter, around us ? But even these physical ills were nothing compared to 
the moral evils which it was my duty to find remedies for or to mitigate; 

* In almost every respect like asparrow'hawk, perhaps a Utile more elongated and 
elegant in form; and the beak I think wat straight. 
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and they were never adverted to in the many deapatoh^siRddres^d* 
during pur residence in this juefti to,supreme authprity. , 

The enthusiast may imagine how delightful travelling must bp 
amongst such interesting races; to visit the ruins of ancient greatness, 
and to read their history in their monuments; to march along the mar-? 
gin of such streams as the Ghumbul or the Bhamuui; to be escorted 
by these gallaiit men, to be the object of their courtesy and friepdshipf 
and to benefit the condition of the dependant class; but the price of 
this enjoyment was so high that few would volurjtarily pay it, namely, 
a perpetuity of ill-health. Fortunately, however, for ourselves and our 
country, if these offices are neither sinecures nor beds of roses, we do 
Slot make them beds of thorns; there is a heurt-stming e:|i;pitationL, 
amidst such scenes, which keeps the powers of mind and body alert : 
a feeling which is fortunately more contagious than cholera, and cotn- 
municable to all around. How admirably was this feeling exemplified 
this morning! Gould my readers but liave beheld the soldiers of my 
escort and otlier establishments, as they were ferried over the Giiumbu], 
be would have taken tliein for gho-sts making the trojet of the Styx; 
there was not one of them who had Jiot been in the gripe of pestilential 
fever or ague. Some of them bad had cholera, and half of them bad 
enlarged spleens. Yet, although their muskets were too heavy for them> 
there were neither splenetic looks nor peevish expressions. It was 
delightful as it was wonderful to see.the alacrity, even of the bed-riddeUf 
to leave their ills behind them, east of the Ghumbu). 

Scarcely any place can be more iinbealthy than Kotah during the 
monsoon. With the rise of the Ghumbul, whose waters filtrate through 
the fissures of the rock, the wells are filled with mineral poison Rod the 
essence of decomposed vegetation. All those in the low ground at our 
first encampment were overflowed from this cause; and the surface 
each was covered with an oily pellicle of raotaUie lustre, whose coloutp 
were prismatic, varying, with position or reflection, fromK^hades of.f 
pigeon’s breast (which it most resembled), to every tint of blue blandipg 
wilSi gold. It is the same at Oodiptir during tlie periodical; rains, and 
with similar results, intermittent and tertian fevers, from which, as | 
said, not a man, ^European orlnative, escaped. They nr 0 've,ry*pb«th^ate, 
<and though not often fatal, are difficult to extirptde, yieldivg^aly tP 
;«aloinel, which perhaps generates a train of ills, * ... : 

The Ijist few days of our stay were passed in the ceremonials of 
leave-taking, Outhe 5tli, in company with tine Begent, 1 paidmji: 
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Tisiti to the Maharao, who with* his brothers returned my farewell visit 
the day following ; and on the 8th and 9th the same formalities were 
observed with the Regent. The man who had passed through such 
scenes as the reader has perused, mow at the very verge of existence, 
could not repress his sorrow. His orbleas eyes were filled with tears, and 
as 1 pressed his palsied hands which were extended over me, the poweir 
of utterance entirely deserted him. I would expunge this, if I did not 
know that vanity has no share in relating what I consider to be a virtue 
in the Regent. I have endeavoured to paint his character, and could 
not omit this trait. I felt he had a regard for me, from a multitude of 
kind expressions, but of their full value was always doubtful till this day. 

I did not get down to the point of embarkation for some hours after 
my suite, having been detained by the irresistible hold of ague and fever, 
though I started before the hot-fit had left me. The Regent had pre¬ 
pared the grand barge, which soon landed me on the opposite bank; but 
jPuMc/ii^a/iadoor, my elephant, seemed to prefer his present quarters 
to Oodipur: after his howda, pad, and other gear, had been taken off and 
put into the boat, he plunged into the Chumbul with delight, diving in 
the deepest water, and making a water-spout of his proboscis. He had 
got a third of the way across, when a new female elephant, less ac¬ 
customed to these crossings, turned back, and Futteh Baliadoor, regard¬ 
less of liis master, was so gallant as to go after her. In vain the mahout 
(driver) used his furai, digging it into his head behind the ear; this 
only exasperated the animal, and he made one or two desperate efforts 
to shake off his pigmy driver. Fortunately (being too weak to mount a 
horse), I found a baggage-elephant just beginning to be loaded; I put 
my howda upon her, and the ‘ victorious warrior ’ suffered the indignity 
of carrying a load. 

We passed the town of Kunarie, belonging to Raj Golaub Sing, 
Jhala, a relation of the Regent, and one of the Omras of Kotah. It is 
a thritingwomfortable place, and the pinnacled mahl of the Raj gave 
to it an air of dignity as well as of the picturesque. Our route to Nandta 
was over a rich and highly-cultivated plain, studded with maugo-grijvea; 
which do not surprise us, since we know it is the.family estate of tbp 
Regent, ^’he patrinmuial abode is, therefore, much cherished, and is 
the frequent residence of his son Madlm Sing, by whom I was met half 
way between feunarie, and conducted to the family dwelling, . 

Nandta is a fiine specimen of a Rajpoot baronial residence. We 
iCtOtjered thrpugh « gateway, at the top of which was the nobut-khaneh, 

' 91 
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or saloon for the band, into an extensive court having colonnaded! piaxzas 
all round, in which the vassals were ranged. In the centre of this area 
was a pavilion, apart from the palace, surrounded by orangeries and 
odoriferous flowers, with a jet-‘d'mu in the middle, whence little canals 
conducted the water and kept up a perpetual Verdure, Under the arcade 
of tliis pavilion, amidst a thousand welcomes, thundering of cannon, 
trumpets, and all sorts of sounds, we took our seats; and'scarcely had 
congratulations passed and the area was cleared of our escorts, when, 
to the sound of the tabor and .mWnyi, the sweet notes of a Punjabi 
tnppa saluted our ears. There is a plaintive simplicity in this music, 
which denotes originality, and even without a knowledge of the lan¬ 
guage, conveys a sentiment to the most fastidious, when warbled in 
the iinpas.sioned manner which some of these syrens possess. While the 
Mahratta delights in the dissonant which requires a rapidity 

of utterance quite surprising, the Rajpoot reposes in his tuppa, which, 
conjoined with his opium, creates a paradise. Here we sat, amidst the 
orange-groves of Nandta, the jitt-d'emt threwing a wist between ns and 
the gi'oupe, whose dark tresse,s, antelope*eyes, and syren-notes, were 
all thrown away upon the Frank, for my teeth were beating time from 
the ague-flt. 

It was in this very area, now filled with the youth and beauty 
of Kotah, that the Regent exhibited his wrestlers; and it was from the 
very seat I occupied, that Sri-ji of Boondi challenged these ruffians to 
the encounter related in the annals. Having sat a quarter of an hour, 
in obedience to the laws of etiquette, and in courtesy to the son of the 
Regent, who had come thus far to escort me, we took leave and hastened 
to get a cup of tea. 

Talera, September VLth. —^Two miles north-west of Nandta we 
passed the boundary of the Regent’s estate and the Boondi territory* 
The roads were good, over a well-cultivated and well-wooded plain, the 
cotton particularly thriving. Talera is a large village on the*mafgin of 
a fine clear stream, its hanks delightfully wooded, abounding in fish, 
whfbh even tempted my invalid friends to try their luck. Talera is itn 
the ja^eer of the vakeel who attends me on the part of the Boondi Raja, 
but is still aheap of ruins, and being on the high road, is open to |>artie8 
of trbops. . * t 

Noagong, February 12ifA.—The foad very fair, thotigb a little Wind¬ 
ing, to avoid some deep ravines. The land rich, well-watered, and too 
taach wooded; but man is Nantkig tb cultivate the fertile Waste. 
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eocamptag ground ailurded not a siogle tree to screen us from a scorch* 
ing siiu. We pa^d two cenotaphs, where Rajpoots had fallen; but there 
was no inscription, and no one could reveal their history. 

Boondi, September 13£4.-—The country and roads, as usual, flat, 
with an apparent descent from Talera to the base of the Boondi range, 
whose craggy and unequal summits shewed it could be no buttress to 
the table-lau^ with which it unites. The general direction of tlie range 
is east*uorth-east, though there are diverging ridges, the course of which 
it is impossible to delineate. 

As we neared the capital of the Haras, clouds of dust, gradually 
obscuring tbe atmosphere, were the first signal of the Raja’s approach: 
soon the sound of drums, the clangor of trumpets, aud tramping of 
steeds, became audible, and at length the Sandni-amurs, or camel-mes¬ 
sengers, announced the Raja s presence. He was on horseback. Instantly 
Idismouuted from my elephant, aud although too weak to contend with 
the Are of my steed Javadia, it would have been an unpardonable sin 
against etiquette to have remained elevated above the prince. All 
Javadia’s warlike propensities were awakened at the stir of this splen¬ 
did retinue, from which ever aud anon some dashing young Hara 
issued, “ witching the world with noble horsemanship and as, in all 
the various evolutions of the manege, there was not a steed in Raj- 
warra could surpass mine, to my vast iucotivenieuce and no small 
danger, he determined on this occasion to shew them off. In one of his 
furious bounds, he had his fore-feet on the broken parapet of a reservoir, 
aud as I turned him short, he threw up his head, which came in 
contact with mine, and made my Chabookswar exclaim, “ Ali mudat!** 
** the help of Ali!” aud a few more bounds brought me in contact with, 
my friend, the Bao Raja, when we dismounted and embraced. After 
going through the same ceremony with the principal chiefs, he again 
gave me three fraternal hugs to prove the strength of his frieudshipn 
as he sqjd, ^ith blunt sincerity, “ this is your home, which you have 
come to at last.” With other affectionate welcomes, he took leave and 
preceded me. His retinue was striking, but not so much from tinsel 
ornament, as from the joyous feeling which pervaded every part of it. 
As my Mend twirled his lance in the midst of about eight hundred 
cavaiiefs |md fifteen hundred foot, I thought of the deeds bis ancestors 
ha!fl performed, *whea leading such a gole, to maintain their reputation 
for fealty. It recalled bis words on the formation of the treaty, when the 
generosity of JBbitain again restored his country to independence. 
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“ What can Isay, in return for the restoration of my bomo ? My ances¬ 
tors were renowned in the time of the kings, in whose service many 
lost their lives; and the time may come when I may evince what I feel, 
if my services should be required: for myself, my chiefs, are all your’s 1" 
I would pledge my existence that performance would not have lagged 
behind his promise. We allowed a quarter of an hour to elapse, in order 
to avoid the clouds of dust which a Kajpoot alone can brwthe without 
inconvenience; and accompanied by my worthy and dignified old 
friend, the Maharaja Bikramajeet, we proceeded to our tents, placed 
upon the bank of a tank beyond tbo town. 

The coup d'ceil of tbo castellated palace of Boondi, from whichever 
side you approach it, is perhaps the most striking in India; but it 
would require a drawing on a much larger scale than is here given, to 
comprehend either its picturesque beauties or its grandeur. Through¬ 
out Jlajwarra, which boasts many tine palaces, the “ Boondi-ca-mahl” 
is allowed to possess the first rauk; for which it is indebted to situation, 
not less thau to the splendid additions which it has continually received: 
for it is an aggregate of palaces, each having the name of its founder; 
and yet the whole so well harmonize.s, aud the character of the ar^chitec- 
turc is so uniform, that its breaks or fantasies appear only to arise from 
the peculiarity of the position, and serve to diversify its beauties. The 
Chutter-mahl, or that built by Raja Ohuttcrsal, is the most extensive 
and most inn, -deni addition. It has two noble halls, supported by double 
ranges of columns of serpentine from his own native quarries, in which 
the vassals are ranged, and through whose ranks you must pass before 
you reach the state apartments; the view from which is grand, Gardens 
are intermingled with palaces raised on gigantic terraces. In one of these 
I was received by the Raja, on my visit the next day. Whoever has 
seen the palace of Boondi, can easily picture to himself the hanging- 
gardens of Serairamis. After winding up the zig-zag road, I passed 
by these halls, through a vista of the vassals, whose contested* manly 
looks delighted me, to the inner palace; when, having conversed on the 
afiitirs of his country for some time, the Raja led the way to one of the 
terraces, where I was surprised to find a grand court assembled, under 
the shade of immense trees, trelissed vines, and a fine marbld reservoir 
of water. The chiefs aud retainers, to the number of at least a^hfindred,' 
icere drawn up in lines, at the head of which was the throne. Tike 
|)rospecb was fine, both for near and distant views, as it incittdea 
the lakes called the Jeit Sogur and Brem-Shgor, with the gsardena on 
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tbeir margins, and in the distance the city of Kotah, and both banks 
of the Ghumbul; and beyond these successive terraces andmahls, to 
the summit of the hill, is seen the cupola of the Dhabkaia tomb, 
through the deep foliage, rising above the battlements of Tarragiirh. 
This terrace is on a grand bastion, which commands the south-east 
gorge of the valley leading to the city ; and yet, such is the immense 
mass of buil^jlng, that from the town one has no idea of its size. 

It were vain to attempt a description of Boondi, even were I inclined. 
It was the traitor of Kurwar who raised the walls of Tarragurh, and it 
was Raja Boodh Sing who surrounded the city with walls, of which 
Omed Sing used to say “ they were not required against an equal foe, 
and no defence against a superior,—and only retarded recouquest if 
driven out of Boondi, whose best defence was its hills.” 

September 21sf.—Partly by business, partly by sickness, we were 
compelled to halt here a week. Our friend the doctor, who had been 
ailing for some time, grew gradually worse, and at length gave himself 
up. Cary found him destroying his papers and making his will, and 
came over deeply affected. I left niy bed to reason with my friend, who 
refused nourishment, and was sinking fust; but as inucli from 
depression of spirits as disease. In vain I used the common argumeuts 
to rouse him from his lethargy; I then tried, as the last resort, to excite 
his anger, and reviled him for giving way, telling him to teach by ex¬ 
ample as well as precept. By this course, I raised a tinge of blood in my 
poor friend’s cheek, and what was better, got a tumbler of warm jelly 
down his throat; and appointing the butler. Kali Khan, who was a 
favourite and had great influence, to keep rousing and feeding him, I 
left him. No sooner was he a little mended, than Gary took to Ins bed, 
and nothing could rouse him. But, as time passed, it was necessary to get 
on; and with litters furnished by the Raja we recommenced our journey. 

Banka of the Maij River, September %^lh, distance ten miles.—I 
this d^y quitted my hospitable friend, the Rao Raja. As I left my tent, 
I found the Maharaja of Thanoh, with the Diiblana contingent {zabivk), 
amounting to a hundred horse, appointed to escort me to the frontier. 
Our route lay through the Banda-ca-nal, ‘ the valley of Banda,* whose 
gorge near the capital is not above four hundred yards in breadth, but 
gradtftilly expands until we reach Sitoor, about two miles distant. On 
both sides of this defile are numerous gardens, and the small temples 
and cenotaphs which crown the heights, in many places well-wooded, 
produce a moat picturesque effect. All these cenotaphs are perfectly 
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classical in form, being simple domes supported by slender wlnmns j 
that of Sooja Bae is peculiarly graceful. As we reached Sitoor, the val¬ 
ley closed our last view of the fairy palace of the Haras, rearing its 
domes and gilded spires half way up the nioiintaiiij the kangras of 
Tarragurh encircling it as a diadem, wliilst the isolated hill of Meeraji, 
at the foot of which was the old city, terminates the prospect, and 
makes Boondi appear as if entirely shut in by rocks. Sitoor is a sacred 
spot in the history of the Haras, and here is enshrined their tutelary 
divinity, fair Hope (Asapurna), who has never entirely deserted them, 
from the aaca of Asi, Gowalcoond, and Aser, to the present hour ; and 
though the enchantress has often exchaiiged her attributes for those of 
Kalima, the faith of her votaries has survived every metamorphosis. A 
high antiquity is ascribed to Sitoor, which they assert is mentioned in 
the sacred books; if so, it is not in connection with the Haras. The chief 
temple is dedicated to Bhavaiii, of whom Asapurna is an emanation. 
There is nothing striking in the structure, but it is hallowed by the 
multitude of sacrificial altars to the manes of the Haras who have 
' fallen in the faith of the Chetri.’ There were no inscriptions, but 
abundance of lazy drones of Brahmins enjoying their ease un^er the 
wide-spreadingburrand peepul trees, ready, when well-paid, to prepare 
their incantations to Bhavani, either for good or for evil; it is chiefly 
for the latter purpose, that Sitoor-ca-Bliavani is celebrated. We con¬ 
tinued our journey to Noagong, a tolerable village, but there being no 
good encamping ground, our tents were pitched a mile farther on, upon 
the bank of the Maij, whose turbid waters were flowing with great 
velocity from the accumulated mountaiu-rills which fail into it during 
the equinoctial rains. 

Thanoh, September tTth. —This is the seat of Maharaja Sawuut 
Sing, the eldest sou of my friend Maharaja Bikramajeet of Kheeuee. 
He affords another instance in which the laws of adoption have given 
the son precedence of the father, who, wliile he receives homa||e ip une 
capacity, must pay it in another; for young Sawuut was raised from the 
junior to the elder branch of Thanoh. The castle of Sawuut Sing, which 
guoTi^s the western iron tier, is small, but of solid masonry, erected on 
the crest of a low hill. There are only six villages besides^Tlianoh 
forming his iiefi which is burthened with the service of twene^-five 
horse, lu Boondi, ‘ a knight's fee,' or what should equip one cavalievi 
is two hundred aud tifty rupees of rent. In the afternoonr the Mftharaja 
brought his son and heiir to vhdt mo, flue little fellow six years oi ago, 
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who with his sword bucklod by his side and miDiatare shield on hia 
back, galloped his little steed over hill and dale, like a true Rajpoot. 1 
procure<l several inscriptions, but none above three hundred years old» 

Jehajpnr, September 28th .—^At daybreak, I again found the Maha¬ 
raja at the head of his troop, ready to escort me to the frontier. lu 
vain I urged that he had superabundantly performed all the duties of 
hospitality; ‘^auch were his orders, and he must obey them." I well kbew 
the laws of the Medes were not more peremptory than those of Bisheo 
Sing; so we jogged on, beguiling the time in conversation regarding 
the semi-barbarous race of the tract I was about to enter, the Meenas of 
Jehajpur and the Kirar or fastnesses of the Bunas, for ages the terror of 
the country, and who had studded the plains with cenotaphs of the 
Haras, fallen in defending their goods and chattels against their inroads. 
The fortress of Jehajpur was not visible until we entered the pass, and 
indeed had nearly cleared it. for it is erected on a hill detached from 
the range but on its easten» face, and completely guards this important 
point of ingress to Mewar. Tliis district is termed Chonranit or consist¬ 
ing of eighty-four townships, a favourite territorial .subdivision: nor is 
there any number intermediate between this and three hundred and 
sixty. Jehajpur, however, actually contains above a hundred townships, 
besides numerous poonoao, or ‘ hamlets.’ The population consists entirely 
of the indigenous Meenas, who could turn out four thousand kumptas, 
or ‘bowmen,’ whose aid or enmity were not to be despised, as has been, 
well demonstrated to Zaliin Sing, who held the district during fifteen 
years. Throughout the whole of this extensive territory, which consists 
as much of land on the plains as in the hills, the Meena is the sole 
proprietor, nor has the Ranaany property but the two tanks of Bood 
Lohari, and these were wrested from the Meenas by Zalim Sing during 
his tenure.* 

I was met at the frontier by the tpnati of Jehajpnr, headed by 
the ol8 clfief of Bussie and hia grandson Urjoon, of whom we have 


• The indigenous Meena affords here au escellent oractical illustration of Menu's 
axiom, that “ the right in the soil belongs to him who first cleared and tilled the land,’'* 
The Rajpoot conqueror claims and receives the tribute of the soil, but were be to at¬ 
tempt to enforce more, he would soon be brought to his senses by one of their varions 
modes of ftflf-defence—incendiarism, self-immolation, or abandonment of tbe lands la 
a body# We have mystified a very simple subject by basing our arguments on the 
arrangements of the Mahomedan conqueror. If we mean to follow his example, whoSa 
ddbtrine was the Idw of the sword, let us do it, but we must not confound might with 
right; consult custom and tradition throughout India, where traces of originality yet 
exist, and it will inWriably appear that the right in tbe soil is in the onltivator, who 
maintains even in exile, the bapota-ea-hhom, in as decided a manner as any free¬ 

holder In England, But Colonel Briggs has settled this point, to those who are not 
blinded fay pNjndloe. 
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spoken in the journey to Kotah. It was a very respectable troop of 
cavalry, and though their appointments were not equal to my Haris 
escort, it was satisfactory to see assembled, merely at one post, a body 
which the Eana two years ago could not have collected round his own 
person, either for parade or defence: as a beginning, therefore, it is 
good. Eeceived also the civil manager, Sobharam, the nephew of the 
minister, a very good man, but without the skill to maiiagdsuch a tract. 
He was accompanied by several of the Meena naiques, or chiefs. There 
is much that is interesting here, both as matter of duty and of history; 
we shall therefore halt for a few days, and rest our wearied invalids. 


CHAPTER VIII. 

Extraordinary attach of illness in the author.—Suspicion of poison. 
Journey to Mandelyiirh. — I'he Kirar. —JVanquil state of the country. 
The Meenas subsiding into peaceful subjects.—Scenery in the route, 
Sahsuu, or ecclesiastical lands.—Castle of Amergurh. — Kaohowra. 
Its ancient importance.—Our true policy xoith regard to the feuda- 
lories in these parts. — Danmioh. — Manpura.—Signs of reviving 
prosperity.—Arrival at Mandelgnrh,—The Duserra. —Sicicness of 
the party left behind.—Assembly of the Bhomias and Jatels, 
Description of Mandelgnrh.—Jiebnilt by one of the 2'ahshao race. 
Legend of Mandelgnrh .— Genealogical tablet of stone.—Pedigrees 
of the tribes.—Mandelgnrh granted to the Hahtores by Arungzebe. 
Jlecovered by the liana .— 'Taxes imposed.—Lavish grants.'^Bageet. 
'The author rejoins his party. — Dirslahas. — Akolah.—Desolation of 
the country. — Inscriptions. — Ilamirgurh. — Seoroh.—Superb land¬ 
scape. — Mirage .— Testimony of gratitude from the elders of Poorh. 
2'hriving state of Morowlee. — liasmy. — Antiquities .— Curwus law. 
Jxssmoh. — Waste country. — Inscriptions.—Copper mines. — Sunwar. 
'Triveni, or point of junction of three rivers .— Temple of Parsioa- 
nath.—Deserted state of the country. — Kurairah. — Mmdee. — Bar¬ 
ren country.—Hunting seat of Nakra-Muggra .— Heights of Toos 
and Mairta.—End of second journey. 

Jehajpxtr, October Is^.—My journalizing had nearly terminated 
yesterday. Duncan and Cary being still confined to Iheir beds, my 
relative, Captain Waugh, sat down with me to dinner; but fever and 
ague having destroyed all appetite on my part, I was a mere spectator. 
I had, however, fancied a cake of wuMi flour, but had not ^.aten two 
mouthfuls before I experienced extraordinary sensations; mf head 
seemed expanding to an enormous size, as if it alone would have filled 
the tent; my tongue and lips felt tight and swollen, and although I 
underwent no alarm, nor suffered the slightest loss of sense, I deemed 
it the prelude topneof those violent attacks, which have assailed 
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for several years pasfc, and brought me to the verge of death. I begged 
Captain Waugh to leave me ; but he had scarcely gone before a con¬ 
striction of the throat came on, and I thought all was over. I rose up, 
however, and grasped the tent-pole, when my relative re-entered with 
the surgeon. I beckoned them not to disturb my thoughts, instead of 
which they thrust some ether and compounds down my throat, which 
operated with magical celerity. I vomited voilently ; the constriction 
ceased; I sunk on my pallet, and about two in the morning I awoke, 
bathed iu perspiration, and without a remnant of disease. It was diffi¬ 
cult to account for this result: the medical oracle fancied I had been 
poisoned, but I was loth to admit it. If the fact were so, the poison 
must have been contained iu the cake, and as it would have been too 
great a risk to retain the person who prepared it, the baker was dis¬ 
charged. It was fortunate that the symptoms were such us to induco 
Captain Waugh to describe them so fully, and it was still more fortunate 
for me that the doctor was not able to go out with his fishing-rod, 
for the whole transaction did not last live minutes. This is about the 
fourth time I have been “upon the brink” (canari poncha) since I 
entered Me war. 

Kttjoori, October, 2d.—Left my sick friends this morning to nurse 
each other, and having an important duty to perform at Mandelgurh, 
which is out of the direct route, appointed a rendezvous where I shall 
meet them when this work is over. I was for the first time compe.led 
to shut myself up iu my palki; incessant fever and ague for the last two 
months have disorganized a frame which has had to struggle with many 
of these attacks. We are nowin what is termed the Kirar, for so the 
tract is named on both banks of the Bunas to the verge of the plateau ; 
and my journey was through a little nation of robbers by birth and 
profession: but their kumptas (bows) were unstrung, and their arrows 
rusting iu the quiver. Well may our empire in the east be called one of 
opinion, when a solitary individual of Britain, escorted by a few of 
Skinner’s horse, may journey through the valley ofKujoori, where,|threa 
short years ago, every crag would have concealed an ambush prepared 
to plunder him! At present, I could by signal have collected four thou¬ 
sand bow’men around me, to protect or to plunder; though the Meenas, 
finding fihat their rights are respected, are subsiding into regular tax- 
paying subjects, and call out with their betters “ Utul Raj !** (“May 
your sway be everluating! ”) We had a grand convocation of the Meeua 
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•Naiquet, and, in the Rana’a name, 1 diattibuted criroaon tnrbans and 
scarfs; for as through our mediation the Bana had just recovered the 
district of Jehajgurh, he charged me with its settlement. I found these 
Meeiias true children of nature, who for the first time seemed to feel 
they were received within the pale of society, instead of being con¬ 
sidered as outcasts. “ The heart must leap kindly back to kindness,” ia 
a sentiment as powerfully felt by the semi-barbarians of the Kirar as 
by the more civilized habitants of other climes. 

Our route was through a very narrow valley, little susceptible of 
cultivation, though a few patches were visible near the hamlets, scattered 
here and there. The scene was wild, and the cool morning air imparted 
vigour to uiy exhausted frauie. The slopes of the valley in many places 
are covered with trees to the very summit of the mountains, on which 
the koorkeroo or wild cock was crowing his matins, and we were in 
momentary expectation of seeing some bears, fib associates of the 
Meeuas, in their early promenades. As we approached Kujoori, the 
valley widened, so as to admit of its being termed a township of fifty- 
two thousand beeghas, which afforded another proof of ancestral wisdom, 
for it was in sa/tsun, or grant to the Brahmins; but the outlaws bf the 
Kirar, though they sacrifices a tithe of their plunder to * our Lady of 
the Pass ’ {Ghatta Bani), have little consideration for the idlers of th« 
plains. This feeling is not confined to the Meenas; for the Bhomia 
Rajpoots, despising all the anathemas of the church, have seized on the 
best lands of Kujoori. But only a small portion of the hatonna (fifty-two 
thousand), about seventeen thousand English acres, is arable. 

Kachola, orKachoma, October Sd. —Execrable roads! Our route 
continued through the same valley, occasionally expanding to the west¬ 
ward. Half-way, we passed the baronial castle of Amergurh, wh(we 
chief, Rawut Dulleel Sing, is now on duty with his quota at Jehajpnr, 
but his uncle Pahar Sing, who is a great favourite with our party (by 
whom he is known as ‘ the mountain-lion ’), came to meet abd conduct 
me to the castle. But I was too unwell, or should on many accounts 
ha^e desired to visit this somewhat celebrated abode of one of the Babas 
{infanU) of Mewar, whose feud I maintained for him against his potent 
neighbour of Shabpoora, which has elsewhere been related.* ft i| quite 
unassailable, being built on an isolated rock, and, except^by a ocrciiitous 
pathbn one side, there is no passage through the dense jungle that 

• See Vol. 1, p, W6, ' ^ ^ r-—-r- 
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suiTounds it; a model of fortifying recommended by Menu, but which, if 
universally followed in this laud so studded with fortresses, would waste 
uo small portion of the sovereignty. I was quite satisfied with this view 
of the castle of Dttlleel, and enjoyed from the point of descent a noble 
prospect. In the foreground is the cenotaph of B>ana XJrsi, in the centra 
of the valley, which extended and gradually opened towards Mandel- 
gurh, whose1)lue ridge was distinctly visible in the distance. The hills 
to the right were broken abruptly into masses, and as far as the eye 
could stretch on every side, were disordered heaps of gigantic rocks. To 
reclaim this district, the largest in Mewar, I am now intent, having 
convoked all the Bhomias and Patels of its three hundred and sixty 
townships at the chief city, Mandelgurh. My friend, Pahar Sing, as 
locum tenena of his uncle, expended powder on the occasion ; and must 
have charged his patereroes to the muzzle. Pahar-ji joined me on lus 
Fanch-Kalian (so they term ahorse with four white legs and a white 
nose), and determined to escort me to Mandelgurh; a service, as he said, 
not only due from his family, but in accordance with the commands of 
bis sovereign the Ranu, of whom Pahar was a faithful, zealous, and 
valiant supporter during his adversity. Tlie Bhomias of Mandelgurh, 
in fact, generally deserve the praise of having maintained this strong- 
bold without either command or assistance throughout the whole 
period of his misfortunes, 

Kachuwra is a township rated at six thousand rupees of annual 
revenue in fhe rent-roll of Mewar, but is now an inconsiderable village, 
Xu former times, it must have been a place of importance, for all 
around, to a considerable distance, the ground is strewed with frag¬ 
ments of sculpture of a superior character, and one spot is evidently 
the site of the cenotaphs of the family. The town had stood on the 
western bank of an immense lake, which through neglect is now a 
swamp; and, half way up the hill, are disclosed, amidst the brushwood 
of the WiOjWie ruins of a temple: but tradition has perished with the 
population, who were subjected at once to the course of constant foreign 
invasion and the inroads of tlid Meeuas of the Eirar. Thus a soil, whose 
richness is apparent from the luxuriance of its meadows, is in a state of 
eutire^esolation. Kachowra forms the of Shahpoora in this dis¬ 
trict, wltose c^iief has to serve two masters, for be is a tributary of 
Ajmere for Shahpoora, itself a fief of Mewar, and holds an estate of 
about forty thousand rupees of annual rent in Mandelgurh, which baa 
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been two years under sequestration for bis refusal to attend the sum¬ 
mons to Oodipur, and for his barbarous murder of the chief of Amer- 
gnrli.* This is a state of things which ought not to exist. When we 
freed these countries from the Mahrattas, we should have renounced 
the petty tributes imposed upon the surrounding chiefs no< imthin the 
limits of the district of Ajmere, and the retention of which is the 
source of irritating discussions with tliese princes through*the feudato¬ 
ries. Presuming on this external influence, the Shahpoora Raja set his 
sovereign’s warrant at defiance, and styled himself a subject of Ajmere; 
nor was it until he found he was bound by a double tie of duty, that 
he deigned to appear at the capital. The resumption of the estate in 
Mandelgurh alone overcame the inertness of the chief of Shahpoora; 
he has already too much in the Chonrasi, or eighty-fotir townships of 
Slmhpoora, for such a subject as he is, who prefers a foreign master to 
his legitimate lord. I would recommend that the Rahtore chiefs of 
Marwar, beyond the Aravalli hills, now tributary to Ajmere, and who 
consequently only look to that state, should be replaced under their 
proper head: the sacrifice is of no moment to us, and to them it will 
be a boon. 

Damnioh, 9th October .—I was detained at Kachowra by a violent 
accession of fever and ague, as well as spleen, increased no doubt by 
the uuhealthiness of the position iimidst swamps and jungle. This is a 
fine healthy spot, where I should like to convene the hhomias and ryots, 
to endeavour to remove the reproach of so beautiful a land remaining 
waste. Damnioh, which is in the sequestrated putta of Shahpoora, is a 
town of two thousand houses; a universal ruin! 

Manpoora, Ibth .—After a week’s halt, reached this spot, about a 
mile south-west of the town, and on the bank of the Bunas.'f* The 
entire population of Manpoora turned out to receive me; the damsels 
with their brazen vessels of water on their heads; but the song of the 
Suhailea had ceased to charm, and my ague made me to5 ill bven to 
return their kimlness. To-day it has abated, and to-morrow, with 
anoVhcr respite, J will try to get througK the work which brought me 
here. Mandelgurh is three coss from hence. I was rejoiced |o see the 
signs of reviving prosperity about Manpoora; some fine patches of 
s\>gar-c»ne were refreshing sights. , * , 

• See Vol. I, p. IM. 

t Bj mistake,,Manpoora tt not rightly placed in the map, 
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itandelgnrh, 16#/* and VJth. —^Proceeded ap the valley and en¬ 
camped within half a mile of the city, from which the governor and 
his cortege came to meet and welcome me; but I was too enfeebled to 
ascend the fort, which was a subject of regret. It is by no means formi¬ 
dable, and may be about four furlongs in length, with a low rampart 
wall, and bastions encircling the crest of the hill. The governor’s 
residence aj/jaears on the west side, at which spot the Regent of Kotah 
was compelled to abandon his ladders, which they retain as a trophy. 
This is the festival of the Duserra, the day sacred to Rama; but feast¬ 
ing is lost upon me, for this is the ninth day or abstinence from dinner. 
Captain Waugh rejoined me yesterday, looking very ill, and giving a 
poor account of my friends, especially Cary, who is sinking rapidly. 
He left them encamped at Bageet, the point of rendezvous in the Bunas 
where I shall join them to-morrow. He found me on iny charpae 
(pallet), with some threescore leeches (which I had got from Mandel- 
gurh) on my left side,* while I was attending to and noting down the 
oral reports of the Bhomias and Patels of the district, who filled my 
tent, many reftiaitiing in groupes outside. I notwithstanding got 
throulfh the work to my satisfaction, and have obtained a thorough 
insight into the agricultural details of this fine tract, which I may 
touch upon, if I am able, the first halt. 

Mandelgurh was rebuilt by a chief of the Balnote tribe, one of the 
ramifications of the Solanki or Chalook race, which furnished a splen¬ 
did dynasty of kings to Auhalwarra (Nehrwalla) Patun, who ruled over 
the western maritime provinces of India from the tenth to the four¬ 
teenth century. They were of the great Takshac or Ophite race, which, 
with three other tribes, became converts to Brahminism. The Balnote 
of Mandelgurh was a branch of the family which occupied Tonk-Thoda 
on the Bunas, recognized in their traditional poems as Takshac, or, in 
the dialect, Takitpoora, ‘city of the takshac, or snake.’ f Although 
tradition%8serts that the Solanki of Thoda migrated from Patun during 


* EDlarg;ement of the spleen appears an invariable accompaniment of protracted 
fever and ague, arising from such causes as afflicted us. I could feel the spleerf at the 
very pitof the stomach, as bard as a stoue. The bleeding reduced it. as it did generally 
in my cate ; for the leeches were enormous, and must have each drained half an ounce 
of blood ^ but 1 had only the choice of them or the actual cautery, which was strongly 
recommended by my native friends : of two evils I chose what appeared to me the least, 
, T Tolik-Tho(^ is well worth visiting. Tlie artist might fill a portfolio with architec¬ 
tural and picturesque sketches. Moreover, topazes of a good quality are found in its 
hills. The sacred cave of Gokurna, celebrated in the history of the great Chohtm king, 
Beeaildoo of Ajmei'e, is also worth notice. 
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the religious wars in the twelftii century, it is more probable that the 
branch fixed itself here during their progress from the north iu search 
of settlements; for, their genealogical creed assigns X^okote, in the 
Punjab, as the cradle of their power. It is indeed a curious fact, amount¬ 
ing to demonstration of tlie IndO'Scytkic origin of the Agnicula races, 
that they all lay claim to this northern origin, in spite of their entrance 
into the world through the medium of fire {agni)'. in fact,‘the glorious 
egotism of the Brahmin is never more conspicuous than when he 
asserts the superiority of the Ghohaus over the more ancient races of 
Surya and Soma; tliat “these wei*e born of woman, but they were made 
by the Brahmins:” a proof of conversion which requires no comment. In 
spite of this fabled birth at the fountain-head, the Anhulcoond of Aboo, 
tradition negatives the assumed pedigree of the Brahmins, and brings 
them all from the north. Be this as it may, the branch which fixed 
itself at Mandeigurh gave its name to the tract, which is still recognized 
by some as Balnote. The first po.ssessioa the founder had was Larpoora, 
a town of great antiquity. He had in his service a Bhil, named Mandoo, 
who, w'hile guarding the sugar-cane from the wild hog, came upon one 
sound asleep. To ensure his arrow piercing the animal, he began to 
sharpen it upon a stone; and, to his astonishment, found it transmuted 
to gold. He repaired to his master, who returned with Mandoo, and 
found the stone, with the hog still asleep beside it; but no sooner had 
he seized upon his prize, than Baraha disappeared. With the possession 
of the paris-putter, the * philosopher’s stone,’ he raised the walls of 
Mandeigurh, which was so named after the fortunate Bliil. By an act 
of injustice to one of his subjects,he forfeited Mandeigurh to a descend¬ 
ant. This subject was a Jogi, who had a mare of such extraordinary 
speed as to be able to run down an antelope. Whether the Balnote 
prince thought the sport unsuitable to an ascetic we are not told; but 
he forcibly took away the mare. The Jogi complained to the king, who 
sent aforceand expelled the Balnote from Mandeigurh, and hh)delcend- 
auts are petty Bhomias at Jawul and Kochrode, retaining, though 
mere pea.sants, the distinctive title of BuO. The iiuineruus stories of 
this kind, common throughout Rajwarra, accounting for the foundatiou 
of many ancient places, may merely record, in this manner, thg dis¬ 
covery of mineral wealth; from the acquisition and the lo^of which th| 
legendary moralist has constructed his tale. 

1 discovered iu the remains of a marble bawari, or reservior,iat 
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Kachowra, two large tablets, containing the pedigree of the Solanki 
family, which will require time to decipher. Tradition, however, is busy 
with the name of Raja Bheem, and his son Burrun of Anhui warra, from 
whom many tribes branched off; and although, from the first, only royal 
houses were founded, the other claims a greater celebrity from originat¬ 
ing a heterogeneous breed, which descended into the third and fourth 
great classes,'"’the Vaisya and Sudra. From him the Bhagairwal Maha- 
jins, who became converts to the Jain faith, claim descent, as well as 
the Goojurs of Sonte-Katorioh; the Soonars, or goldsmiths, of Bonkuu; 
the Bhil communities ofOguua-Panora (or Mewar); and likewise those 
of Mow-Maidana, in Kotah. Whether from Burrun and his degenerate 
offspring originated the name of bnrrun-snnkur, applied to the mixed 
classes, I arn not informed. The Bhagairwal is one of the "twelve and 
a-half («ari Jam n^a^) castes of Mahajins,” or mercantile tribes, sub¬ 
divided into innumerable families, the greater portion of whom profess 
the Jain creed, and nearly all are of Rajpoot ancestry: an important 
fact in the pedigree of this considerable part of the population. The 
lineal descendant of the Thoda Rao still resides at Bussie in a .small 
villagS; and two other branches, who held large possessions at Thodri 
and Jebajpur retain the villages of Mircheakhaira and Butwarro, both 
in Cheetore; they have preserved the title of Rao amidst all the revo¬ 
lutions that have deprived them of their estates; nor would any prince 
of Raj warra deem himself degraded by their alliance. Sucliistbe 
virtue of pedigree in these regions, 1 should imagine that the Baluotes 
held of the Ranaa of Mewar, as Mandelgurh has been an integral por¬ 
tion of that state during the most flourishing period of the Anhulwarra 
dynasty, although the inscription of Cheetore savours of conquest; in 
which case we have at once a solution of the question, and proof that 
the Balnote was inducted into Mandelgurh by bis superior, Komarpal.* 
In S. 1755 (A.D. 1699), the tyrant Arungzebe granted Mandelgurh 
to the*RalTtore chief of Pisangun, named Doodaji, who subdivided it 

into allotments for his brethren, leaving no revenue for the duties of 

the civil administration and*repair3 of the castle. To remedy this, he 
imposed a tax, called daofra or dasoira, or ‘tenth’ of the net value of 
each harvest, upon his Bhomia brethren. When the Rana succeeded in 
e^cpelliil^ the joyal garrison, he found it a work of some difficulty to get 
rid of the Rahtore feudatories; and he gave them regular puttat for 


• See Inscriptioo, 701.1, p. 839, 
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their estates, subject to the payment of dasotra; but as he found It led 
to interference, in the inspection of crops, and to fluctuation and appeals 
in bad seasons, he commuted the tax for service of one horseman and 
one foot-soldier for each five hundred rupees of rent, and a certain small 
sum annually to mark their tributary condition. 

In these times of turbulence, other impositions were laid on the 
Bhomias of his own kindred, the Eanawuts, Kanawuts, and Suktawuts, 
who established their rights with their swords when the district was 
subjected to the emperor. In the same maunci as with the Euhtores, 
the Rana confirmed their acquisitions on the payment of certain fines 
called hhom-hurrur, which were either hnrzkar and trisola, or ‘ annual’ 
and ‘triennial;’ the first being levied from the holders of single vil¬ 
lages, the latter from those who had more than one. Thus, Amergurh 
was fixed at two thousand five hundred rupees; Amuldob, fifteen hun¬ 
dred; Teentoro, thirteen hundred; Jhoonjralo, fourteen hundred,&:c. 
triennially, having obtained their lands by main force. They also, when 
Mandelgurh wjia threatened, would repair with their vassals and defend 
it during ten days at their own expense, after which they received 
rations from the state. There were various other fines collected from 
the Bhomia vassalage, such as loasma, or for the support of the Nakar- 
c/m (kettle-drummers), the mace, standard, and even the torch-bearers 
attached to each garrison. Tiiere was also khur-lakur, for wood and 
forage, whicli has been elsewhere explained; hal-burra, or ‘ plough-tax,’ 
aud ghasmali, or ‘ pasturage,’ the rates of which are graduated, and vary 
in amouut with the power of enforcing their collections. But owing to 
these circumstances, the best laud in Mandelgurh belongs to the 
Bhomia chieftains. 

It was about this time, in the reign of Juggut Sing II., that Omed 
Sing of Shahpoora had the grant of seventy-three villages in Maudel- 
gurh, one-fifth of the whole district, subject only to the fine of three 
thousand two hundred aud fifty rupees annually for ghasmaU, with five 
hundred more to the deputy governor, aud two hundred to the Chou- 
dri* or territorial head of the district.' In this lavish manner were 
estates disposed of. This family cuutinued to hold it until S. 1843, 
when the minister Somji, in order to obtain his support during the 
Chondawut rebellion, gave him a formal acquittance for this* service, 
and in addition to these lands, the two subordinate fiefs of Dangermow 
and Borwah on the Plateau, aud the rich estate of Ageoaoha on the 
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Khari; in return for which, he exacted a stipulation to serve with four 
hundred horse : a contract fulfilled only by one chief of the family, who 
fell leading his contingent at the battle of Oojein. Hia descendants 
seem to have claimed immunity on the score of his service; and the 
present incumbent is a madman. Great changes, however, have recently 
been made in the condition of the Bhomias, and these desultory fines 
have all merged into a duty more accordant with the character of the 
Bajpoot: service in the garrisons of Mandelgurh and Jehajpur, and a 
fixed annual sum from those who are too poor to command even a single 
horse. 

Bageet, 18i7i, eight miles.—A large village on the west of our owu 
stream, the Bairis, coming from the Oodisagur. Our road lay over a 
rich soil, as usual overgrown with grass. Here I rejoined my sick friends, 
all very ill; the Doctor better, but Cary in a very precarious condition. 

Birslabas, Idth .—Tlie route over the most fertile plains of Me war; 
but one continuous mass of jungle and rank grass. The Maharaja came 
out to meet me, a courteous, polished Rajpoot. He is of the Ranawut 
clan, descended from Rana TJmra Sing, and the elder branch of the 
Shah'|)oora family. Both hia father and grandfather fell defending the 
cause of Shah Jehau against the usurper Aruugzebe, which lost him 
his birthright; but he has five villages left attached to Birslabas. 
Encamped near the altars of his heroic ancestors. 

Ambah, 21«<, six and a-half miles.—The route over a scene of 
desolation; fine fields, fruitful of grass and ruins. Sent one of my 
Brahmins to the town of Akolah, two coss distant, and had several 
inscriptions copied; they were all immunities or grants of privileges 
to the printers of that town, thence called Cheepa-ca’Akolah, to distin¬ 
guish it from another of the same name. I halted at Birslabas, received 
several visits, and held interesting conversations with the Maharaja; 
but fever and ague leave the mind in a sorry state. I can pay no atten¬ 
tion %o barometer or perambulator; of the latter Baboo Mohes keeps 
a diary, and on his intelligence I can depend. 

Jlamirgnrh, 22(L —This town belongs to Beerumdeo, Ramwut, 
the son of Dheenij Sing, who was the chief adviser of the Saloombra 
princes in the rebellion of S. 1843, during which he obtained it. The 
joresen* chief is an b'af, always intoxicated; and as he did not discharge 
the baoris, or professional thieves in his service, on the return of these 
days of peace, he was deprived oftwo towns amounting toseyen thousand 
rupees’ annual rent He ought, indeed, by the treaty of A.D. 1818, to 
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baTe io8i Hamirgurb, but he contrived by various indirect means to 
•lade it, and to retain this,one of the moat thriving places in Mewar. II 
contains about eight hundred inhabited bouses, tenanted chiefly by 
manufacturers of chintz and dopaltis, or ‘ scarfs,’ such as are worn by 
all the Rajpootuis. It has a flue lake, fllled with a variety of wild duck, 
which live unmolested amidst the sanpara&vid lotos. The more ancient 
name of this place is Bakrole, as 1 found by two inscriptions, which 
again furnish specimens of sumptuary legislation. 

Seanoh, 23fi, eight miles and three furlongs.—We are now in the 
very heart of Mewar, plains extending as far as the eye can reach. Traces 
of incipient prosperity are visible, but it will require years to repair 
tlie mischief of the last quarter of a century. Passed through Ojhanoh, 
Amlee, Nereoh—all surrendered in consequence of the treaty of 1818: 
the last-mentioned, together with Seanoh, from the “ Red Riever,” as 
we have nicknamed the chieftain of Bhadaisir. The prospect from 
this ground is superb: the Oodipur hills in the distance; those of 
Poorh and Goorlab, with their cupolas, on our right; the fantastic peak 
of Burruk rising insulted from the plain. We are now approaching a 
place of rest, which we all much require; though 1 fear Cary'i# will 
be one of perpetuity. Saw a beautiful Mirage {«ee-kote) this morning, 
the certain harbinger of the cold season. The ridge of Poorh underwent 
a thousand transformations, and the pinnacle of Burruk was crowned 
with a multitude of spires. There is not a more delightful relaxation 
than to watch the changes of these evanescent objects, emblems of our 
own ephemeral condition. This was the first really cold morning. The 
punchaet, or elders of Poorh, with several of the most respectable in¬ 
habitants to the number of fifty, came all this way to see me, and 
testify their happiness and gratitude ! Is there another nook in the 
earth where such a principle is professed, much less acted on ? Hear 
their spokesman’s reply to my question, “ why did they take the tron- 
ble to come so far from home ?” I give it verbatim: “ Oar^owu had 
not two hundred inhabited dwellings when you came amongst ns; 
now |,here are twelve hundred: the Rana«is our sovereign, but you are 
to us next to Fitrmesioar (the Almighty); our fields are thriving, trade 
is reviving, and we have not been molested even for the w'edding- 
povtion.* We are happy, and we have come to tell you so; and what 
is fivft COS.S, or five hundre d, to what y ou have done for us ? ” All very 

• When the Rana wag about celebrating simultaneoualy the marriage of two 
OBU^hters and a grand-daughter to the princes of JessuJmer, Bikaner, and Eiahenearlit 
WBWbjeote were called on for the “tenth.” 
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true,' my friends, if you think so. After a little wholesome advice to 
keep party feuds from the good town of Poorb, they took leave, to 
returu their ten miles on foot. 

Since the town council left me, I have been kept until half-past 
seven by the Baba of Mungrope, and the Thakoor of Rawurdob, whose 
son I redeemed from captivity in the fortress of Ajrnere. Worn out; 
but what is to be done ? It is impossible to deny one’s self to chiefs who 
have also come miles from the best motives. Now for coffee and the 
charpae, 

Rasmy, 23rd October .—The direct or usual route is thirteen and 
a-half miles, but as I inade a circuit by Morowlee, it was fifteen. Had 
I taken the common route, I should have followed the Bunas the whole 
way; as it was, for the last half I skirted its low banks, its limpid stream 
jflpwiog gently to the north-east. Found the cultivation considerably 
increased compared with last y«ar; but it is still a desert, overgrown 
with grass and brushwood, in which these little cultivated oases are 
“ few and far between.” Morowlee was thriving in the midst of ruin, 
with fifty-seven ploughs at work; there were but twelve when I entered 
Mewar. Kasmy has also seventy families instead of the twenty I found; 
and in a few years I hope to see them greatly increased. We had some 
delicious trout from the Bunas, some of them equal to what we caught 
last year at Pahoua, the largest of which weighed se '^enty-three rupees, 
or about two pounds, and near seventeen inches long by nine in girth. 
My friend Tom David Steuart was more successful than we wore in 
getting them to rise at the|fly; in revenge we took them, unsportsman¬ 
like, in a net. This appears to be the season for eating them. 

Rasmy is a place of considerable interest, and tradition is at work 
to establish its antiquity, connecting it with the name of Baja Chund; 
but wliether the Pramar of Ohuuderavati, or the Ohohaii of Abhanair,.! 
cannot learn. There were vestiges of past days; but even in these re¬ 
gion!, wiiere to a certain extent they respect antiquity, 1 find the 
ruined temples are despoiled, and appropriated to modern fabrics. 
Amongst the groves of Basuf^ I found some fragments of patriarchal 
legislation, prohibiting “ the ladies from carrying 'away under their 
petticoats) any portion of the sad, or village-feast!” X also dia- 
oovet'ejjl a tablet raised by the collective inhabitants of Basmy, which 
Veil illustrates the truth, that they had always some resort against 
oppression. It runs as follows: “Written by the merchants, banket^, 
printers, and assembled punehaet of Basmy— Whereas the collector 
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of tK>wn<duties oppressed the merchant by name Fahar, and exacted 
exorbitant duties on grain and reza (unbleached cloth), for which he 
abandoned the place; but the government-officer having forsworn all 
such conduct for the future, and prevailed on him to return, and 
having taken the god to witness—we, the assembled punch, have set 
up tliis stone to record it Asar the 3d, S. 1819.” 

Fourteen years have elapsed since I first put my foot in Mewar, as 
a subaltern of the Resident’s* escort, when it passed through Rasmy. 
Since that period, my whole thoughts have been occupied with her 
history and that of her neighbours. 

Jassmoh, 'ZUh; distance fourteen miles, but not above twelve 
direct.—This in past times was a township of celebrity, and in the heart 
of the finest soil in India, with water at hand; but it had not a single 
habitation when we entered the countr y; now, it has eighty families. 
Our way for fourteen miles was through one wide waste of untrodden 
]?lain ; tlie Buniis continued our coixipauion half way, when she departed 
for Guloond to our right. Saw many inscriptions, of which we shall 
give an account hereafter. Passed the copper-mines of Dureeba; but 
they are filled with water, and the miners are all dead, * 

Sunwar, 25th; distance twelve and a-half miles by the direct route 
through Loneroh ; but I made a circuit to visit the celebrated field of 
battle between Rawul Samarsi, of Cheetore, and Bhola Bheom, of 
Anhulwarra Patun, recorded by the bard Chund in his Rasa. This 
magnificent plain, like all the rest of this once garden of Mewar, is 
overgrown with the hesoola or plas, and lofty rank grass; and the sole 
circumstance by which it is known is the site. The bard describes the 
battle as having occurred in Khet-Kuraira, or field of Kuraira, and 
that the Solankhi, on his defeat, retreated across the river, meanipg 
the Bairis, which is a few miles to the south. A little way from hence 
is the Snngum,ot point of junction of the Bairis and Bunas, which, 
with a third small stream, forms a triveni; at their point of cpnfl^ence 
there is an altar to Mahadco. 

Aft Kuraira there is a temple of sorpe celebrity, dedicated to the 
twenty-third of the Jain apostles, Farswanath. I found several in¬ 
scriptions recording its foundation in S. 11 .., and several frofn 1300 
to 1350. We must supply the figures wanting in the first. The,priests 
are poor and ignorant; but they are transcribing its history, and such’ 
as it is it shall be given. The temple is imposing, and though evidently 

♦ My estoeiaed IrLend, Mr, 0 rsemc Mercer, ol Maeviebaak, 
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erectfed in the decline of the arte, may be considered a good specimen 
for the twelfth century. It consists of two domes, supported by numer¬ 
ous -massive columns of a species of porphyry, of close texture, exces¬ 
sively hard, and takiug a fine polish. The capitals of the columns are 
filled with Jaiu figures of their pontiffs. The domes are of nearly equal 
diameters, about thirty feet each, and about forty in height; under 
the further ene is the sanctum of Parswa, and the other within the 
votaries. There is a splendid colonnaded vestibule at the entrance, 
richly sculptured, which gives a very grand appearance to the whole 
edifice; but it stands in the midst of desolation. Even thirty years 
ago, these plains were covered with crops of/(>«»•, in which an elephant 
would have been lost; now there is scarcely the trace of a footpath, and 
with some difficulty did I make way in my pallci (for I am unable to 
paount my horse) through the high grass which completely overtopped 
it, and the bahool trees, the thorus of which annoyed us. Kuraira, which 
formerly contained six hundred houses, has now only sixty ; and more 
than half of these have been built since we came amongst them. The 
damsels of Kuraira came out to welcome me with the ' song of joy,* and 
bringisg water. The distance is seven miles from Rasmy to Kuraira, 
and nine thence to Suuwar. The latter belongs to one of the infants 
(babas) of Mewar, the Maharaja Dowlet Sing, now Killehdar or com¬ 
mandant of Komulmer. This chief town of the estate of mv friend the 
Maharaja is but small, and in no fiourishing condition. There is a small 
fort, in which he contrived to maintain himself against the savage 
bands who long prowled over the country.—Transcribed an inscription, 
and found it to be the abolition of a monopoly of tobacco, dated S. 1826. 

Maowlee, 26^4; seven and a-half miles.—As usual, all was barren 
between Sunwar and Maowlee; though at each are the traces of re*- 
viving industry. This was formerly a considerable town, and rated in 
the books at seven thousand rupees’ annual rent; but now it yields not 
seven ^un(|red. Its population consists of about eighty families of all 
classes, half of which have been recalled from their long exile in Malwa 
and Caudeish, and have already given a new aspect to Maowlee in^ its 
sugar-canes. Her highness’ steward, however, is not one of the faithful. 
There isk a very fine bawari, or reservoir, of coarse marble^ con- 
structid by Baeji Raj, ‘ the royal mother’ of the present Rana and his 
sister, in*whose appanage it is.—An inscription, dated S. 1737, record¬ 
ed an ordinance in favour of the Jains, that the oil-mill of Mimwlee 
should not work on the four rainy mouths in Older to lessen the 
destruction of animal life. 
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Heights of Toos and Mairta, 27th; foiirteen miles and a-half.-^ 
At length there is au end to our disastrous journey; p,nd from this ground 
I stir not again, till I start for Samoodra (the sea), to embark for the 
land of my sires. Our route, as usual, over desolate fields, doubly 
striking as we passed,'the hunting-seats ofNahra-Muggra, or‘tiger- 
mount.’Bajraj, the royal steed, who seemed instinctively to know he 
was at the end of his journey, was unwilling to quit the^ath and his 
companions, when I urged him to pick his way amidst the ruined palace 
of the Ranas, where, without metaphor, “ the owl stands sentineland 
which wascrumblinginto and choking up theBhamuni, whose monoton¬ 
ous murmur over these impediments increased the melancholy sensa¬ 
tions which arose on beholding such a scene. Every year is aiding its 
rapid decay, and vegetation, fixing itself every where, rends its walls 
asunder. The range of stabling for thirty horses, all of stone, even to 
the mangers, is one extensive ruin. It was on this spot, according to 
the chronicles, that the sage Harit bestowed the enchanted blade upon 
the great sire of the Seesodias, eleven centuries ago; but they have run 
their career, and the problem remains to be solved, whether they have 
to commence a new course, or proceed in the same ratio of decay as the 
palace of the tiger-mount. The walls around this royal preserve i¥> lon¬ 
ger serve to keep the game from prowling where they please. A noble 
boar crossed our path, but had no pursuers; ‘ our blood was cold we 
wanted rest. As we approached our old ground, niy neighbours of 
Mairta and villages adjacent poured out to welcome our return, preceded 
by the dhoi* of Toos audhis huge kettle-drum, and the fair, bearing their 
lootas or brazen vessels with water, chaunted the usiia! strain of wel¬ 
come. I dropped a piece of silver into eaeh as I passed, and hastened to 
rest my wearied limbs. 

Poor Cary will never march again ! Life is almost extinct, and all 
of us are but the ghosts of what we were. 

CHAPTER IX. 

The author obliged to take a jonrney to Boondi.—Cause of the journey. 
Sudden death of the liao Raja, who left his son to the ailthoi^s care. 
The cholera morbus, or murri.— Its ravages.—Curious e,vpedient to 
^eieclude it from Kotah and Boondi.-^Bad weather.—Death of the 
author’s elephant. — Pohona. — Bhilwara .— Gratifying reception of 
the author.^ State of the town contrasted with its former condition. 
Projects for its further improvement.—Reflexions on its rise. — Jehaj~ 
poor.—Difficulties of the road.—Arrival at Boondi .— The aijpeet of 
the court.-^Interview with the young iiao Raja. — Aiteniumepaid^to 
the atithor. 

Oodipur, July 1821.—When I concluded the narrative of my 
journey in October last year, I hud no expectation that I should ever 
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put ntiy foot in the stirrup again, except en route to Bombay, in order to 
embark for Old Etiglatid; but ‘ honhar ! ’ as my Rajpoot friends exclaim, 
with a sigh, when an invincible destiny opposes their iuteutioiia. I had 
only awaited the termination of the monsoon to remove the wreck of a 
once robust frame to a more genial clime; and now it will remain to be 
proved whether my worthy friend Duucau’s prophecy—“ you must die, 
if you stay hWe six mouths more ”—will be fulfilled. Poor Cary lies en¬ 
tombed ou the heights of Mairta; the doctor himself is just going off 
to the Cape, half-dead from the Kotah fever; and, as if that were not 
enough, the narooa, or Guinea-worm, has blanched his cheek and made 
him a cripple. My cousin, Captain Waugh, is at Kotah, depressed by 
a coutiuuauce of the same malaria, and in a few days 1 again start eolus^ 
iu the midst of the monsoon, for Harouti. 

. A few days ago I received an express from Boondi, announcing the 
sudden death of rny estimable friend, the Rao Raja, who in his last 
moments nominated me guardian of his infant son, and charged me to 
watch over his welfare and that of Boondi. The more formal letter of 
the minister was accompanied by one from theRani, mother of the young 
prince,•from whom also, or in hiauame, I had a few lines, both second¬ 
ing the beq\ie8t of the dyii>g prince, and reminding me of the dangers 
of a minority, and the elements by which they were surrounded. The 
appeal was irresistible, and the eq\iipage was ordered out for immediate 
departure t* Mairta, and thence to Maowlee, twenty-five miles distant, 
where I should join them. 

TJie Raja fell a victim to murri, the emphatic appellation of 
* cholera, which has now been wasting these regions since 1817. They 
might well say that, if at this important period iu their history, we de¬ 
stroyed the demon of rapine, which had so long preyed upon their 
repose, we had in lieu of it, iutroducecyieafA amongst them, for such is 
the interpretation of murri* It was in our armies that this disease 
first appeared in northern India; and although for some time we flat¬ 
tered ourselves that it was only the iutemperate, the ill-fed, or ill- 
clothed, that fell victims to it, ’IVe soon discovered that, murri was*ua 
respecter of persons, and that thl^ prince and the peasant, the European 
and the native, the robust and the weak, the well-fed and the abstinent, 
were alike subject to her influence. I can number four intimate friends, 
my brother officers, who were snatched away in the very prime of life 
by this disease; and in the states under my political control, it assailed 

* • 


• From the Sanscrit mri, • to die.’ 
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in two instances, the palace: the Oodipur prince recovered, but) the 
Boondi Rao’s time was come. He conducted himself moat heroically, 
and in the midst of the most dreadful torture with which the human 
frame can be afflicted, he never lost his self-possession, but in every 
interval of suffering, conversed upon the affairs of his little dominion, 
giving the fullest instructions for the future with composure. He par¬ 
ticularly desired that none of his wives should mount the'pyre with his 
corpse; and that as soon as he ceased to breathe, I should be invited to 
Boondi; for that “ he left Laiji (an endearing epithet to children) in my 
lap.” It was only during our last journey through Boondi, that I was 
amused with my friend’s expedient to keep “death” out of his capital, 
and which I omitted to mention, as likewise the old Regent's mode of 
getting rid of this unwelcome visitor in Kotah; nor should they be sepa¬ 
rated. Having assembled the Brahmins, astrologers, and tho.se versed 
in incantations, a grand rite was got up, sacrifice made, and a solemn 
decree of denvatto, or banishment, was pronounced against murri. 
Accordingly, an equipage was prepared for her, decorated with 
funeral emblems, painted black and drawn by a double team of black 
oxen ; bags of grain, also black, were put into the vehicle, that the lady 
might not go forth without food, and driven by a man in sable vest¬ 
ments, followed by the yells of the populace. Murri was deported 
across the Oiiunibul, with the commands of the priests that she should 
never .set foot again in Kotah. No sooner did my diceased friend hear 
of her expulsion from that capital, and being placed m chentin for 
Boondi, than the wise men of this city were called on to provide means 
to keep her from entering therein. Accordingly, all the water of the 
Ganges at hand was ill requisition, an earthen vessel was placed over 
the southern portal, from vtrhich the sacred water was continually drip¬ 
ping, and against which no evil could prevail. Whether my friend’s 
supply of the holy water failed, or Murri disregarded such opposition, 
she reached his palace.* ^ 

" * I have in other parts of my work touchedaipon this terrific scourge, from which 
it will he seen that* it is well kntjwn throughout India under the same appellation ; and 
it is not one of the least cnriotis I’csults of my endeavour to prove that the Hindus had 
historical documents, that by their means I am enabled to trace this diae .se ravaging 
India uearlv two centuries ago. At page 75, it is thus described in the Annals bf 
Maixvar: *• This, the sam (putting a garrison to the sword) of Sojut, was when S. 1737 
ended, and S. 1738, or A.D. 1681-2, commenced, when theswonl aT>d»tMJ*7*i(p0jtile9ce) 
united to clear the land.” Orme, in hie fragments, mentions a similar disease in A.D. 
1684, raigng in the peninsula of India, and sweeping off five hundred daily in the 
imperial camp at Qoa ; and again, in the Annals of Mewar, Vol. I, p, 418, it is descrihed 
in the most irigbtlul colours, as ravaging that country twenty years before, or ia 
S. 1717 (A.D 1661) ; so that in the space of twenty years, we have it described in tihe 
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■Poimah,or Pohona, July 25 f/t.—Yesterday was a day of disaster: 

I left the capital amidst torrents of rain, and between Hairta and 
Maowlee found my best elephant lying dead; the long and sudden 
march, and too heavy a load, had destroyed the fine animal. It was 
rather ominous to lose the emblem of wisdom in the outset of this jour¬ 
ney. We passed a most uncomfortable <lay, and still more uncomfort¬ 
able night, • for a strong gale forced up the tent-pins from the 
clay soil, and brought down the tent over my ears. I had an escape 
from the pole, part of which I propped under the Hy to keep uie from 
suffocation. Around me were nothing but yells of distress, haU'laugh- 
able, half serious ; horses loose, and camels roaring in discordant gut¬ 
turals, We were glad long before dawn to pack up our chattels, 
thoroughly soaked, and consequently double weight, and begin moving 
for Folioua, where we are promised a little repose. 1 iiave taken this 
route as it is the last occasion I shall have to visit the work of my 
own hands, the mart of Bhilwarra. Pohona is or was a place of soma 
value; but tbe Brahmins, through the iutiueiice of the Eana’s sister, 
had got it by means of a forged grant, and abided by the privileges 
of their order. But fortunately they abu.sed the right of sanctuary, iu 
giving protection to a thief and assassin from interested motives; 
consequently, the penalty of resumption was incurred, and we hope to 
suffer no other ill-effects than Chaud Bae’s displeasure. 

BhilioarrUf July %Qth. —Varuna, the Jupiter plnviaHs of the 
Hindu, has been most complaisant, and for two days ha.s stopped up all 
the “ bottles of heaven,” and I made my triumphal entry into our good 
town of Bhilwarra, one of those days whicli are piculiarly splendid iu 
the monsoon, when the sun deigns to emerge from behind the oloiula. 

My reception was quite Asiatic; the entire population, headed 
by the chief merchants, and preceded by the damsels with the knllus, 
advanced full a mile to meet and conduct me to a town which, a few 

poninsulk, in'lhe desert of India,andin the plains of Central India; and what will appear 
not the least singular part of the, history of this distemper, so analogous to the present 
date, about the intermediate time of these extreme periods, that is about A.D. 1669, a 
similar disease was raging in England. I have no doubt that other traces af the 
disorder may appear in the chrouicleB of their bards, or in Mahoinedan writers, judging 
from these incidental notices, which miglit never have attracted atter lion had not 
m%rri com* to our own doors. 1 have had many patients dying about me, but no man 
‘ever dmamed of contagion; to propagate which opinion, and scare us from all the 
syropatftes of life, without proof absolutely demonstrative, is. to say the lea.st, highly 
c^iisurablf. Tbese is enough of self in this land of ultra civilization, without drawing 
'a cordon sanitalre round every ipdividual. The Oodipur prince was the first person 
seized with the disease in that capital: a proof to me, against all the faculty, that to 
other causes than personal commaoioation its influence must be ascribed. I will not 
repeat the treatment in this case (see p. 75), which may deserve notice, though 
prescribed by the uninitiated. 

* 94 
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years ago, bad uotone inhabited dwelling. I passed through the main 
street, surrounded by its wealthy occupants, who had suspended over 
the projecting awnings the most costly silks, brocades, and other finery, 
to do honour to one whom they esteemed their benefactor, and having 
conducted me to my tent, left me to breakfast, and returned in the 
afternoon. As the tent would not contain a tenth of the visitors, I had 
its walls removed, and all were welcome to enter who c&uld. Every 
moment I expected to see it fall upon us, as there were hundreds of 
hands at each rope, swaying it in every direction, in their eagerness 
to see what was going on within between tl>e sa/teb and the punchaet 
of both sects, Oswal and Mahesri, or Jain and Vishnuve. We talked 
over many plans for the future benefit of the town ; of further reducing 
the duties, atul giving additional freedom to the transit-trade. I offered, 
iu the Rana’s name, to expend the next two years’ income on a cirenm- 
vallatiou for the protection of the town ; which, for many good reasons, 
they refused; and principally, that it would be a check on that very 
freedom it was my desire they should enjoy, as it would prevent unin¬ 
terrupted ingress and egress. I, however, sent for the chiefs, to whom, 
with their quotais, was confided the duty of guarding this town, and be¬ 
fore the as.setiibled groupes explained the necessity of preventing any 
complaints from want of due vigilance, and told them they were to be 
iu lieu of walls to Bhilwarra. My good friends having no inclination to 
retire, I sent for the presents 1 intended for the heads of the sectarian 
merchauis, with the tttr-pan (that, most convenient mode of hinting 
to a frieml that you are tired of him), and they departed with a thou¬ 
sand blessings, and prayers for the perpetuity of our raj. 

Bhilwarra is perhaps tlie njost conspicuous instance in all India of 
the change whicii our predominant influence has effected in four short 
years; and to many it must appear almost miraculous that, within 
that period, a great commercial mart should be established, and three 
thousand houses, twelve hundred of which are those of merchLiita or 
artizuns, be made habitable, the principal street being entirely rebuilt; 
tliat'goods of ail countries should be found there; bills of exchange to 
any amount, and ou any city in India, obtained, and that all should be 
systematically organized, as if it had been the silent growth oAges. To • 
me ir. afforded another convincing proof, iu addition to the many I have 
had, of the tenacity and indestructibility of the institutions iu these 
regions, and that very little skill is requisite to evoke order and pros¬ 
perity out of confusion and distress. I have no hesitation in saying 
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that; were it not now time to withdraw from interference in the internal 
concerns of Mewar, the machine of government having been once more 
put into action, with proper management this place might become 
the chief mart of Bajpootana, and ten thousand houses would soon find 
inhabitants: such are its local capabilities as an entrepot But while 
1 indulge this belief, I should at the same time fear that the rigid 
impartiality^ which has prevented the quarrels of the sectarian traders 
from affecting the general weal, would be lost sight of in the apathy 
and intrigue which are by no means banished from the councils of the 
capital. 

I bade a last farewell to Bhilwarra and its inhabitants, with prayers 
for the welfare of both. 

JBhilwarra, 28i^.—Thoiigh pressed for time, and the weather had 
again become bad, I could not resist the kind entreaties of the people 
^of Bhilwarra that! would halt one more day amongst them ; and albeit 
neither my health nor occupations admitted of my being the lion to 
the good traders of the city without inconvenience, the slight personal 
sacrifice was amply repaid by the more intimate acquaintance I gained 
withjnen belonging to every region of Rajwarra. 

Jehajpur, 29lh .—This was a long march in a torrent of rain, the 
country floo<led, and roads cut up ; and although I have not incommod¬ 
ed mysoif with much baggage, the little I have is in a wretched plight. 
The crockery-bearer fell with his load, and smashed the contents.— 
Passed over the eucamping-grouud of last year, and bestowed a tran¬ 
sient thought upon the scene enacted there. I was equally near * the 
brink ’ this spring. The Kana has stopped the naharra, and many a 
rupee’s-worth of kesur (saffron) was promised to the divinities both of 
the Jains and Vishuuvis for my recovery. My kinsman. Captain Waugh, 
was admitted, after many days’exclusion, to take a last adieu; but I 
told the doctor I was sure he was wrong; and here I am, bound for the 
8atn€^scopes of misery from which I so lately escaped, and under which 
several of my establishment, besides poor Cary, have succumbed. 

Boondi, 30^/*.—Another fatiguing march brought us to the con¬ 
clusion of our journey; and notwithstanding a deluge of rain, we were 
met tlree miles from the city by the minister and the principal chiefs, 
witlfwhom an interchange of hugul-geeri (embracing) took place iu 
Ispite of the Paging elements. All preceded to announce our approach, 
but my faithful old friend, the Maharaja Bikrainajeet, whose plain and 
down right honesty iu all that appertains to his master’s house has won 
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iny warmest regard. He rode by my side, and told me of the changes 
that had taken place, of the dangers of the young Ram Sing from 
the interested views of those who affected the semblance of devotion; 
“but,” observed the veteran, “you know us all, and will trust no in¬ 
dividual with too much authority." He could speak thus without fear 
of being misundersfood, for no persuasion would have induced him to 
enter into their cabals, or compromise his trust of watchiag over the 
personal safety of his infant prince; tliough without any ostensible 
post or character save that proud title—which was ascribed to him by 
all parties—‘ the loyal Bikratnajeet.’ 

The beauties of the scenery passed unheeded, and have already 
been sufHciently described, though there is novelty in every point of 
view from which the fairy palace is seen ; and a.s it burst upon us this 
morning, a momentary gleam, passing over iU gilded pinnacles, dis- 
]»luyed its viiried outline, which as rapidly itnmerged into the gloom 
that hung over it, according well with the character of its inmates. 
As it wa.s my policy to demonstrate, by tlie rapidity of my movements 
(which had brought me in six days at such a season from Oodipur to 
Boondi), how much the British government had at heart the welfare 
of its young prince, I hastened to the palace in my travelliiig costume, 
to pay my respects, wishing to get over the formal visit of condolence 
on the loss the prince had sustained. 

I found the young chief and his brother, Gopal Sing, surrounded 
by a mo.st lespcctable court, fehough, as I passed along the line of 
retainers occmpying each side of the long colonnaded hara-durri, I 
could perceive looks of deep anxiety and expectation blended with 
those of welcome. Notwithstanding the forms of mourning rau.st destroy 
much of the sympathy with grief, there is something in the settled 
composure of feature of an assembly like this, convened to receive the 
condolence of a stranger who felt for the loss in which he was called to 
HymY)athize, that fixes the mind. Although I was familiar with thi^ rite 
which, since the days of “ David, who sent to comfort Han urn, 
son ofjihe king of the chiblren of Atnmon^ when his father died,” is 
generally one of ‘ the mockeries of woe,’ its ordinary character was 
changed on this occasion, when we met to deplore the loss of the chief 
of all tlie Haras. ^ 

U 

1 expressed the feelings which the late event had eicited in me*' 
in which, 1 observed, the most noble the governor-general would par¬ 
ticipate ; adding that it was a consolation to find so much promise in hift 
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successor, during whose minority his lordship would be in the place of 
a father to him in all that concerned his welfare; and that in thus 
speedily fulfilling the obligations of public duty and friendship to the 
will of his deceased parent, I but evinced the deep ijiterest my govern¬ 
ment had in the rising prosperity of Boondi; that, thank God, the 
time was past when a minority could endanger his welfare, as it would 
only redoubl® the anxiety and vigilance of my govern meiit; with much 
more to the same purport, which it is unnecessary to repeat. Tlie young 
prince replied with great propriety of manner and speech, concluding 
thus: “ My fatl»er left me in your lap; he confided my well-being to 
your hands.” After a few remarks to the chiefs, I repaired to the resi¬ 
dence prepared for me at no great distance from the palace. Here I 
found all my wants supplied and rny comforts most carefully studied; 
and scarcely had I changed my garments, when a sumptuous dinner 
was announced, sent by the qneen-inother, who in order to do more 
honour had ordered a Brahmin to precede it, sprinkling the road with 
holy-water to preveu t the approach of evil! 


CHAPTER X. 

Ceremony of Raj-tilac, or mauynrafion.—Personal qvaliUes of the 
Jiao Raja and his brothers .— The installation .— The tWiic first made 
by the anthor, as representative of the lir tish yovernment. 
Ceremonies.—Messaye from the qneen-mother.—Jialwant liao, of 
Goterah.—The JBohora, or chief minister .— Power and disposition 
of these two oficers.—Arrangements made by the author.—Inlervieio 
and coiiver.salion with the Rani.—Literary and historical researches 
of the anthor.—Revenues of Boondi.—Its prospects .— Departure 
for Kotah.—Condition of the junior branches of the Haras, 
liowtah.—Grand hunts in Harouti, 

August the 5lh. —The ceremony of Raj-tilac, or inauguration of the 
young Rao Raja, had been postponed as soon as tlie Rani-mother 
heard •f iify intention to come to Boondi, and as the joyous third of 
Sawun,” Sawun-ca-teej, was at hand, it was fixed for the day following 
that festival. As the interval* between the display of grief and* the 
expression of joy is short in these states, it would have been inaus¬ 
picious to mingle aught of gloom with this most celebrated of all the 
festivals* of the Haras, in which the whole city partakes. The q»ieen-. 
mother sent a message to request that I would accompany her son in 
the procession of the teej, with which invitation I most willingly com- 
plied; and she also informed me that it was the custom of Rajwarra, 
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for t!ie nearest of kin, or some neighbouring prince, on such occasions, 
to entreat the mourner, at the termination of the twelve days of matim, 
to dispense with its emblems. Accordingly, I prepared a coloured 
dress, with a turban and a jewelled sirpe»h, which I sent, with a request 
that tlie prince would “ put aside the white turban.” In compliance 
with this, he appeared in these vestments in public, and I accompanied 
him to the ancient palace in old Boondi, where all public festivities 
are still held. 

The young prince of the Haras is named Ram Sing, after one of 
the inviticibles of this race, who sealed his loyalty with his life on the 
field of Dholpur. He is now in his eleventh year, fair, and with a lively, 
intelligent cast of face, and a sedateness of demeanour which, at his 
age, is only to be seen in the east. Gopal Sing, his brother, by a dif¬ 
ferent mother, is a few mouths younger, very intelligent, and in person 
slight, fair, and somewhat marked with the small-pox. There is a 
third boy, about four. Who, although illegitimate, was brought up with 
equal regard, but now he will have no consideration. 

The cavalcade was numerous and imposing; the chiefs and their 
retainers well-mounted, their equipments all new for the occasior, and 
the inhabitants in their best apparel, created a spectacle which was 
quite exhilarating, and which Boondi had not witnessed for a century : 
indeed, I should hardly have supposed it possible that four years could 
liave produced such a change in the general appearance or numbers of 
the population. After remaining a few minutes, I took leave, that I 
might impose no restraint on the mirth which the day produces.* 

The next day was appointed for the installation. Captain Waugh, 
who had been sent from Oodipur to Kotah in December last, when the 
troubles of that state broke out afresh, joined me this day in order 
to be present at the ceremony, though he was in wretched health from 
the peculiar insalubrity of Kotah at this time of the year. We proceed¬ 
ed to the Rajmahl, where all the sous of Dewa-Bango bavq, been 
anointed. Every avenue through which we passed was crowded with 
welbdressed people, who gave us hearty gheers of congratulation as we 
went along, and seemed to participate in the feeling evinced towards 
their young prince by the representative of the protecting ptfwer. The 
courts below and around the palace were in like manner filled wAh the 
Hara retainers, who rent the air with Jy I Jy! as we diamountey. 
Xhere was a very full assemblage within, where the young Raja was 

* See the deecription hi the Teej, Vol. 1, p, 612, 
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undei*giofog purification by tiio priests; but we found his brother the 
Maharaja Gopal Sing, Bui want Sing of Goterah, the first noble of 
Boondi, the chiefs of Kapraiu and Thana.old Bikrainajeet, and likewise 
the venerable chief of Doogarie (son of Sriji), grand-uncle of the young 
prince, who had witnessed ail the revolutions which the country had 
undergone, and could appreciate the existing repose. It was gratify¬ 
ing to hear this ancient, who could remember both periods of pros¬ 
perity, thank Parmenoar that he had lived to see the restoration of hia 
country’s independence. In this manner we had some interesting 
conversation, while sacrifice and purification were going on in the ad¬ 
joining apartment When this was over, I was instructed to bring the 
young Raja forth and lead him to a temporary ‘ cushion of state,’ when 
a new round of religious ceremonies took place, terminating with hia 
re-election of the family Purohib and Beas, by marking their foreheads 
with the tilac: which ordination entitled them to pub the nnctwi upon 
the prince’s, denoting the “ divine right” by which he was in future to 
rule the Haras. The young prince went through a multitude of pro¬ 
pitiatory rites with singular accuracy and self-possession; and when they 
were c^er, the assembly rose. I was then requested to conduct him to the 
gadi, placed in an elevated balcony overlooking the external court and 
a great part of the town ; and it being too high for the young prince to 
reach, I raised him to it. The officiating priest now brought tlie vessel 
containing the unction, composed of sandal-wood powder and aromatic 
oils, into which I dipped the middle finger of my right hand, and made 
the tilac on his forehead. I then girt him with the sword, and congratu¬ 
lated him in the name of niy government, declaring aloud, that all 
might hear, that the British government would never cease to feel 
a deep interest in all that concerned the welfare of Boondi and the 
young prince’s family. Shouts of approbation bui-st from the immense 
crowds who thronged the palace, all in their gayest attire, while every 
valleygre-eehoed the sound of the cannon from the citadel of Tarragurh. 
I tl»eu put on the jewels, consisting of sirpesh, or aigrette, wliich I 
bound round his turban, a /lecklace of pearls, and bracelets, jwith 
twenty-one shields (the tray of a Rajpoot) of shawls, brocades, and fine 
clothes. *An elephant and two handsome horses, richly caparisoned, the 
one hiving silver, the other silver-gilt ornaments, with embroidered 
velvet saddle-cloths, were then led into the centre of the court under 
the balcony, a khelat befitting the dignity both of the giver and the 
receiver. Having gone through this form, iu which I was prompted by 
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my old friend the Maharaja Bickramajeet, and paid my individual don^ 
gratulations as the friend of his father and his personal guardian^ I 
witlitlrew to make room for the chiefs, heads of clans, to perform the 
like round of ceremonies : for in making the iilac, they at the same time 
acknowledge his accession and their own homage and fealty. I was 
joined by Gopal Sing, the prince’s brother, who artlessly told me that 
he had no protector but myself; and the chiefs, as they returned from 
the ceremony, came and congratulated me on the part I had taken in a 
rite which so nearly touched them all; individually presenting their 
nnzznrs to me as the representative of the paramount power. I then 
made my salutation to the prince and the assembly of the Haras, and 
returned. The Kao Raja afterwards proceeded with his cavalcade to 
all the shrines in this city and Sitoor, to make his oifeiings. 

The next day, I received a message from the queen-mother with 
her blessing (asee-^), intimating her surprise that I had yet sent no 
special deputation to her, to comfort her under her adiiction, and to 
give a pledge fur her own and her cliild’s protection ; and that although 
on this point she could feel no distrust, a direct communication would 
be satisfactury. In reply, I urged that it was from delicacy aioue I 
liad erred, and that 1 only awaited tne iutimatiou that it would be 
agreeable, though she would see the embarrassment attending such a 
step, more e.specially as I never employed my own servants when I 
Could command the services of the ministers; and that as I feared to 
give umb.'age by selecting any one of them, if she would receive the 
lour I would send with them a confidential servant, the akbaniuaees 
or news-writer, as the bearer of my message. Her anxiety was not 
without good grounds: the elements of disorder, though subdued, 
were not crushed,and she dreaded the ambition and turbulence of the 
senior noble, Bulwuiit Kao of Goterab, who had proved a thorn in the 
side of the late Kaja throughout his life. This audacious but gallant 
Rajpoot, about twelve years before, had stormed and takewn I^yuvva, 
one of the chief castles of Booudi, in the face of day, and defeated with 
grejW: slaughter many attempts to retake,it, still holding it in spite of 
his prince, and trusting to his own party and the Mahrattas for support, 
lu fact, but for the change in his relations, be neither wodld have 
obeyed a s»unmous to the Presence, nor dared to appear un^u^ited; 

t t' 

and even now his appearance excited no less alarm than surprise. 

“ Bulwunt Sing at Booudi!" was repeated by many of the surrounding 
chiefs, as one of the anomalous signs of the times; for to have heard 
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thatalion from their jungles had gone to congratulate the Baja, would 
hare caused less wouder and infinitely less apprehension. The Baui 
was not satisfied, nor had her late lord been, with the chief minister, 
the Bohora, Simbhoo Bam, who only a few days before the Baja’s death 
had expressed great unwillingness, when called on, to produce bis 
account of the finances. * It was chiefiy with a view to guard against 
these indivi(|ua[s, that the deceased Bao Baja had nominated the 
British Agent as the guardian of his sou and the state during his minor” 
ity, and the queen-mother besought me to see his wishes faithfully 
executed. Fortunately, there were some men who could be depended 
on, especially Govind Bam, who had attended the agent as vakeel: a 
simple-minded man, full of integrity and good intentions, though no 
match for the Bohora in ability or intrigue. There was also the dhahhae, 
or foster-brother of the late prince, who held the important oflSce of 
kiUehdar of Tarragurh, and who, like all his class, is devotion personi¬ 
fied. There was likewise Ohanderbhan Naique, who, from a low con¬ 
dition, had risen to favour and power, and being quick, obedient, and 
faithful, was always held as a check over the Bohora. There were also 
two Qpnuchs of the palace, servants entirely confidential, and with a 
very good notion of the general affairs of the state. 

Such were the materials at my disposal, and they were ample for 
all the concerns of this little state. Conformably to the will of the 
late prince,and the injunctions of the queen-mother, the Agent entirely 
reformed the functions of these ofl^cers, prohibited the revenues of the 
state from being confounded with the mercantile concerns of the 
minister, requiring them henceforth to be deposited at the Mshen^ 
bindar, or treasury in the palace, providing a system of checks, as well 
on the receipts as the expenditure, and making all the four jointly and 
Severally answerable; yet be made no material innovations, and dis¬ 
placed or displeased no one; though in raising those who were noted 
throughout the country for their integrity, he confirmed their good 
iutenlionff and afforded them scope, while his measures were viewed 
with general satisfaction. After these arrangements, the greatest 
anxiety of the queen was for*the absence of Buiwunt Bao; aud,das it 
was in vain to argue against her fears, she requested that, when the 
ceremonies of installation were over, the chiefs might be dismissed to 
tbeirlslates, and that I would take the opportunity, at the next durbar^ 
{b point out to them the exact line of their duties, and the necessity 
,of observance of the customs of past days: all of whiph was courteously 
done. 
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Although the fe'stivtii of the Hahhi Wito not until the 6nd 'Of tlbe 
month, the'mother of the young 'prince sent me by thehande of the 
hhut, or family priest, the bracelet of adoption as her brother, whioh 
made my young ward henceforth my Wiartiiij, or nephetr. With this 
mark of 'regard,'ahe also e^prOesed, through the ministers, a Wieh that 
I would pay her a visit at the palace, as she had many points to discuss 
I'egarding Lalji’s Welfare, w^hich could only be Satisfantorily argued 
tiivd vode. Of course I assented; and, accompanied by the Bohora and 
the confidential eunuchs of the rawiila, I had a conversation of about 
three hours with ray adopted sister; a curtain being between us. Her 
language nras sensible and forcible, and she evinced'a thorough know¬ 
ledge of all the routine of government and the views of parties, which 
she described with great clearness and precision. She especially ap¬ 
proved of the distribution of duties, and said, with these checks, and 
the deep interest I felt for all that concerned the honour of Boondi, 
her mind was quite at ease; norhad’she any thing left to desire. She 
added that she relied implicitly on my friendship for the deceased, 
whose regard for me Was great. I took the liberty of adverting to many 
tbpiCs for her own guidance ; counselling her to shun the error ofi com- 
municatiijg with or receiving reports from interested or ignorant 
advisers; and above all, to shun forming parties, and ruling, according 
to their usual policy, by division ; I suggested that the object would be 
beat attained by never intimating her wishes but when the four minis¬ 
ters were together; and urged her to exercise her own sound judgment, 
and banish all anxiety for her son’s welfare, by always recalling to 
mind what my government had done for the interests of Boondi. 
During a great part of this conversation, the Bohora had retired, so 
that her tongue was unrestrained. With utr-pcdn. and her blessing 
'{ams) sent by one of her damsels, she dismissed roe with the oft- 
repeated remark, “ Forget not that Balji is nowin.your lap.” 

I retired with my conductors, highly .gratified with this interesting 
conversation, and impressed with respect for her capacity and views. 
This Bani, as 1 have elsewhere mentioned, is of the Rahtore tribe, and 
of the house of Kishengurh in Marwar; ebe is the youngest of the late 
Bao Baja’s four widowed queens, but takes the chief rank, {& mother 
and guardian of the minor prinoe. , * 

I remainid 'at Boondi till the middle of 'August; ’When,'balding 
^yen a right tone and direction to its gdvernmerit, I left it Wil!h thh 
admonition that 1 should consider myself authorized, not as the iBfgettt 
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of gofrer»>3(»eD6 sos n[»U;cl? aa tko oapecutor pf their late W's apd 

with, the ponpurrent a^eeafc, of the regent-queen, to watpht over the 
prince’s welfare qutil the. age of sixteen, when EajpooJb minority 
ceaaea; aa4 adverti9e4 them, thqt they must not surprised if I 
called upon them every, year tp inform me of the annual surplus, 
revenue they had set aside, for apcumulatiop until his majority. I re¬ 
minded the B^ohora^ ip the words of his own beautiful metaphor, when, 
at the period of the treaty, my government restored itp long-alienated 
lauds, “ again will pqr lances over'duw ; once more will the lotus shew 
its face ou the waters.” Nor had he forgotten, this enahlematic phrase¬ 
ology, apd with, his coadjutors promised his most streuuoua efforts. 
During the few remaining days of my stay, 1 had continual message^ 
from the young prinep, by the, “ Gold stick,” or dhafihae, which were 
iuvariah.ly addressed to me as “ the Mamoo Saheb," or uncle. He sent 
me-specimeus of his hand-writing, both in Demnagari and Persian, in 
which last, however, he had upt got farther than the alphabet; and be 
used to ride and karowli his horse within sight of my tents, and always 
expressed anxiety tp know what the “ Mamoo” thought of his horse- 
mauahip. I was soon after called upon by the queen-mother for my 
congratulations on Lalji having slaiu his first boar, an event that had 
summoned all the Haras to make their offerings; a ceremony which 
will recall a distinction received by the Macedonian youths, ou a 
similar occasion, who were not admitted to public discussions until 
they had slaiu a wild boar. 

Whilst partaking in these national amusements, and affording all 
the political aid 1 could, my leisure time was employed in extracting 
from old chronicles or living records what might serve to develop the 
past history of the family; in frequent visits to the cenotaphs of the 
family, or other remarkable spots, and in dispersing my emissaries for 
inscriptions in every direction. This was the most singular part of my 
conduct tq^tbe Booudi court j they could not conceive why I should 
take an interest in such a pursuit. 

The fiscal revenues of Boondi do not yet exceed three lakhs of 
rupees; and it will be some time before the entire revenues, both fifdil 
and feudal, will produce more than five; and out of the crown don^u^ 
eightf thousand rupees annually are paid to the British governi]^<^ 
ol) account of the lauds Sindia held in that state, and which he riling 
quished by the beaty of A.D. 1818. Notwithstanding his cireumscribed 
means, the late Eao Bsja put every branch of his government on a 
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most respectable footiug. He could muster seven hundred bousehold 
and Futtaet horse; and, including his garrisons, his corps of golandat, 
and little park (jinsi) of twelve guns, about two thousand seven hundred 
paid infantry; in all between three and four thousand men. For the 
queens, the officers of government, and the pay of the garrisons, estates 
were assigned, which yielded sufficient for the purpose. A continuation 
of tranquillity is all that is required, and Boondi will again take its 
proper station in Bajwarra. 

Camp, Rowtah, Novembev 19f A.—On the 14th of August, I departed 
for Kotah, and found the junior branches of the Haras far from enjoying 
the repose of Boondi. Baton these subjects we will not touch here, 
further than to remark, that the last three months have been the most 
harassing of niy existence :* civil war, deaths of friends and relatives, 
cholera raging, and all of tis worn out with perpetual attacks of fever, 
ague, anxiety, and fatigue. 

Bowtah, the spot on which I encamped, is hallowed by recollec¬ 
tions the most inspiriting. It was on this very ground I took up my 
position throughout the campaign of 1817-18, in the very centre of 
movements of all the armies, friendly and hostile.*!’ 


* For an account of these transactions, vide Chap. XI., Annals of Xotah. 

t It was from this ground I detached thirty-two firelocks of my guard, supported 
by two hundred of tiie Regent’s men, with two camel swivels, to beat up a portion of 
the main Pindarri horde, when broken by our armies. But my little band out marched 
the auxiliaries, and when they came upon the foe, they found a camp of 1,500 instead 
of 500 men ; but nothing daunted, and the surprise being complete, they poured in sixty 
rounds beforu the day broke, and cleared their camp. Then, each mounting a marauder’s 
horse and driving a laden camel before him, they returned within the twenty-four 
hours, having marched sixty miles, and slain more than four times their numbers. 
Nothing so clearly illustrated the destitution of all moral courage in the freebooters, as 
tlieir conduct on this occasion; for at dawn of day, when the smoke cleared away, and 
they saw tbe handful of men who had driven them into the Caly Sinde, a body of about 
four hundred returned to the attack ; but my Sipahis, dismounting, allowed the boldest 
to approach within pistol-shot before they gave their fire, which sufficed to make the 
lancers wheel off. The situation recalled the din which announced their return : upon 
which occasion, going out to welcome them, I saw the Regent’s camp turn out, and the 
trees were crowded with spectators, to enjoy the triumphal entry of the gallant little 
band with the spoils of the sj^iler. The prize was sold and ^ivided on the drum-head, 
and yielded six or eight months’ pay to each ; but it did not rest here, for Lord Hastings 
promot^ the non-commissioned officers and several of the men, giving to'kll ae>ditional 
pay for life. 

The effect of this exploit was surprising ; the country people, who hitherto would 
as B^on have thought of plundering bis Satanic majesty as a Pindarri, amassed all the 
spoils abandoned on ^bcir flight, and brought them to the camp of the Regent; who, as he 
never admitted the spoils of an enemy into his treasury, sent it all to our tents to bo 
at my disposal. But, as I could see no right that we bad to it, 1 proposed that the 
action should be commemorated by the erection of a bridge, bearing Lord Bastings* 
name. Thm e were the spoils of every region ; many trays of gold necklaces,iome of 
which were strings of Tenetian sequins ; coins of all ages (from which I complete(^,a 
series of the Mogul kings), and five dr six thousand head of cattle of every description. 
The Regent adopted my suggestion: a bridge of fifteen arches was constructed, 
extending over the river at the breadth of a thousand feet, eastward of Eotah ; and 
thojigh more solid and useful than remarkable for beauty, will serve to perpetuate, as 
JSaHsen-pntl, the name of a gallant soldisi and enlightened statesman, who effiahoi* 
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As we were now in the vicinity of the chief Rnmna in Harouti, 
the Raj Rana proposed to exhibit the mode in which they carry on 
their grand hunts. The site chosen was a large range running into and 
parallel to the chain which separates Harouti from Malwa. At noon, 
the hour appointed, accompanied by several officers of the Neemuch 
force (amongst whom was my old friend Major Price), we proceeded to 
the Shikarffas, a hunting seat, erected half way up the gentle ascent, 
having terraced roofs and parapets, on which the sportsman lays his 
gun to massacre the game; and here we waited some time in anxious 
expectation, occasionally some deer scudding by. Gradually, the din of 
the hunters reached us, increasing into tumultuous shouts, with the 
beating of drums, and all the varieties of discord. Soon various kind 
of deer galloped wildly past, succeeded by nilgaes, hara-singas, red and 
spotted. Some wild-hogs went off snorting and trotting, and at length, 
as the hunters approached, a bevy of animals, amongst which some 
black-snouted hyaenas were seen, who made a dead halt when they saw 
themselves between two fires. There was no tiger, however, in the 
assemblage, which rather disappointed us, but the still more curious 
wild^og was seen by some. A slaughter commenced, the effects of 
which I judged less at the time, but soon after I got to my tents, I 
found six camel-loads of deer, of various kinds, deposited. My friend, 
Major Price, did not much admire this unsportsmanlike mode of deal¬ 
ing with the lords of the forest, and although very well, once in one’s 
life, most would think a boar hunt, spear in hand, preferable. Still it 
was an exhilarating scene; the confusion of the animals, their wild 
dismay at this compulsory association; the yells, shouts, and din from 
four battalions of regulars, who, in addition to the ordinary band of 
huntsmen, formed a chain from the summit of the mountain, across the 
valley to the opposite heights; and, last not least, the placid Regent 
himself listening to the tumult he could no longer witness, produced 
an effecttiot easily forgotten. This»aport is a species of petty war, not 
altogether free from danger, especially to the rangers; but I heard of 
no accidents. We had a round of a nilgae, and also tried some si^eaks, 
which ate very like coarse beef. 

It^is asserted that, in one shape or another, these hunting ex- 
^cursfoas cost^the state two lakh», or £20,000 annually. The Regent’s 

pated India from the scourge of the Pindarris. He is now beyond the reach of human 
praise, and the author may confess that he is proud of having suggested, planned, and 
watched to its completion, this trophy to his fame. 
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regular hauting-eatablishtpeut ppRsisted of tweo^jj-fivei carpenters, 
two hijudred atreas, or hutitajApn, and fiwo hundred occRS^ona,! ranger^, 
?ut the goies, or ‘ feasts,’ at the coociusiou of tUea.e sports, occasionecf 
the chief expense, when sotne thoRsapds ware fed, and rewards and' 
gratuities were bestowed upon those whom the. ^legent happened to he. 
pleased with. Tliis was one of the methods he pursued to ingratiate 
himself with the Haras, and he was eminently successful; the only 
wonder is, that so good an opportunity should have been neglected of 
getting rid of one who had so long tyrannized over them. 

We here took a temporary leave of the Eegent; and we intend tu 
fill up the interval till the return of the Maharaq from Mewar, by 
making a tour through upper Malwa, in wliich we shall visit the falls 
qf the Qbumbul amidst the dense woods of Puchail. 

' Ml' 

CHAPTER XI. 

Pass of Mohindnrra ,— View from the summit of the pass into Puchail. 
Marks set up by the Pun jarris.—Monastery of Atteets, or Jogis. 
Their savage aspect, — I'he author elected a chela.— The head of the 
establishment.—His legend of the origin of the epithet Seesodia. 
The grand temple of Barolli.—Conjecture as to its founder.—Barolli 

We marched before daybreak through the famed pass of Mokun- 
durra,^ and caught a glimpse at the outlet of the hue plains of Malwa. 
We then turned abruptly to the right, and skirted the range which 
divides Haravati from Malwa, over a rich champaign tract, in are- 
eutenug angle of the range, which gradually contracted to the point 
of exit, up the mountains of Puchail. 

The sun rose just as we cleared the summit of the pass, and we 
halted for a few minutes at the tower that guards the ascent, to look 
upon the valley behind: the landscape was bounded on either side by 
the ramparts of nature, enclosing numerous v iliages, until the eye was 
stopped by the eastern horizon. We proceeded on the terrace ctf this 
table-laud, of gradual ascent, through a thick forest, when, as we reached 
the print of descent, the sun cleared the barrier which we had just left, 
and darting bis beams through the foliage, illuminated the castle of 
Bhynsror, while the new fort of Dangermow, appeared as a white speck 
in the gloom that still enveloped the Fathar. ^ ^ 

* * ®®'ruption of Ihmr, ‘ a barrier, paea, outlet, or portaland MelwtA, 

ese o| tbe opiihetB of Orishna, Mshnndurm and J?mirieaitath are sTnonitaous 
• tbe pass and portal o£ tbe Deity,’ 
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‘ We descended Bleb^'a'nattiiral cauSenray, the roch being perfectly 
bare, without a particle of mould or vegetation. Small pillars, or 
nninsbribed tablets, placed erte'ct in the centre of little heaps of stone, 
seemed to indicate the scene of “mulrders, when the Bhil lord of the pass 
exacted'his toll from all who traversed his dominion. They proved, 
however, to be marks placed by the bnn/arris to guide their tahdas, or 
caravan's, through the devious tracks of the forest. As we continued 
'to descend, enveloped on all sides by woods and rocks, we lost sight of 
'the towers of Bhynsror, and on reaching the foot of the Pass, the first 
object we saw was a little monastery of Atteets, founded by the chiefs of 
Bhynsror': it is called Jhalaca. We passed close to their isolated dwel¬ 
ling, on the terraced roof of which a party of the fraternity were squat¬ 
ted round a fire, enjoying the warmth of the morning sun. Tlieir wild 
'appearance corresponded with the scene around ; their matted hair 
'and beard had neVer kno^Tn a comb; their bodies were smeared with 
ashes {hhaboot), and a shred of cloth round the loin's Seemed the 
Sole indication that'they belonged to a class possessing human feelings. 
Their lives are passed in a perpetual routine of adoration of Chatoor- 
%hooftiy the ‘ four-arrned’ divinity, and they subsist on the produce of 
'a few patches of land, with which the chiefs of Bhynsror have endowed 
this abode of wild ascetics, or with what their patrons or the town’s- 
people and passengers make up to them. The head of the establish¬ 
ment, a little vivacious, but wild-looking being, about sixty years of 
age, came forth to bestow his blessing, and to beg something for his 
order. Bfe, however, in the first place, elected me one of his chelaa, ot 
disciples, by marking ray forebead with a tika of bhabor't, which he 
took from a platter made of dfAaWeaves; to which rite of inaugura¬ 
tion I submitted with due gravity. The old man proved to be a Walking 
voliime of legendary lore; but bis conversatidn became insufferably 
tedious. Interruption was in vain ; he could tell his story only in his owh 
way, and •in order to get at a point of local history connected with thb 
sway of the Bauas,l was obliged to begin from the creation of the world, 
and go through all the theogQiiies, the combats of the Soors and AsoorS, 
the gods and Titans of Indian mythology; to bewail with Seeta tbb 
loss of ifer child, her rape by Bawun, and the whole of the wars b? 
llama ivaged^ for her recovery; when, at length, the genealogy of the 
tafhily commenced, which this strange being traced thtbugh all their 
varying patronymics of DIts, Rics, Gohelote, Abarya, Seescdia; at 
'Which lait he again diverged, and gave me an episode to explaiu the 
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etymology of the distinguishing epithet. 1 subjoin it/as a specimen of 
the anchorite’s historical lore:— 

In these wilds, an ancient Kana of Cbeetore had sat down to a goU 
(feast) consisting of the game slain in the chase; and being very hungry, 
he hastily swallowed a piece of meat to which a gad-fly adhered. The 
fly grievously tormented the Bana’s stomach, and he sent for a physi¬ 
cian, The wiseman (bed) secretly ordered an attendant {o cut off the 
tip of a cow’s ear, as the only means of saving the monarch’s life. On 
obtaining this forbidden morsel, the bed folded it in a piece of thin 
cloth, and attaching a string to it, made the royal patient swallow it, 
Tl»e gad-fly fa*>teoed on the bait, and was dragged to light. The physi¬ 
cian was rewarded; but the curious Baua insisted on knowing by what 
means the cure was effected, and when he heard that a piece of sacred 
kine had passed his lips, he determined to expiate the enormity in a 
manner which its heinousness required, and to swallow boiling lead 
(«ec«a)/ A vessel was put on the fire, and half a sccr soon melted, 
when, praying that his involuntary offence might be forgiven, he boldly 
drank it off ; but lo ! it passed through him like water. From that day, 
the name of the tribe was changed from Aharya to Seesodia. Tfee old 
Jogi as firmly believed the truth of this absurd tale as he did his own 
existence, and I allowed him to run on till the temple of Barolli sud¬ 
denly burst upon my view from amidst the foliage that shrouded it. 
The transition was grand; we had for some time been picking our way 
along iht margin of a small stream that had worked itself a bed in the 
rock over which lay our path, and whose course had been our guide to 
this object of our pilgrimage. As we neared the sacred fane, still fol- , 
lowing the stream, we reached a level spot overshadowed by the ma¬ 
jestic koTOO and amba, which had never known the axe. We instantly 
dismounted, and by a flight of steps attained the court of the temple. 
To describe its stupendous and diversified architecture is impossible; 
it is the office of the pencil alone, but the labour would be almost end¬ 
less. Art seems here to have exhausted itself, and wb were, perhaps 
now for the first time, fully impressed with the beauty of Hindu sculp- 
ture. The columns, the cielings, the external roofing, where each atone 
presents a miniature temple, one rising over another, until crowned by 
the urn-like kuUuit, distracted our attention. The carving on the capital 
of each column would require pages of explanation, and the whole, iu 
spite of its high antiquity, is in wonderful preservation. This is attribu¬ 
table miuuly to two causes: every stone is chiselled out of the close- 
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grained quartz rock, perhaps the most durable (as it is the most difficult 
to work) of auy ^ and iu order, that the Islamite should have some ex¬ 
cuse for evading, their iconoclastic law, they covered the entire temple 
with the finest marble cement, so adhesive, that it is only where the 
prevalent winds have beaten upon it that it is altogether worn off, 
leaving the sculptured edges of the stone as smooth and sharp as if 
carved only yesterday. 

The grand temple of Barolli is dedicated to Siva, whose emblems 
are every where visible. It stands in an area of about two hundred and 
fifty yards square, enclosed by a wall built of uushaped stones without 
cement. Beyond this wall are groves of majestic trees, with many 
smaller shrines and sacred fountains. The first object that struck my 
notice, just before entering the area, was a pillar, erect iu the earth, 
with a hooded-suake sculptured around it. The door-way, which is 
destroyed, must have been very curious, and the remains that clmko 
up the interior are highly interesting. One of these specimens was 
entire, and unrivalled in taste and beauty. The principal figures are 
of Siva and his consort, Parbutty, with their attendants. lie stands 
uponihe lotus, having the serpent twined as a garland. Iu his right 
hand he holds the dnmroo, or little drum, with whicli, as the god of war, 
be inspires the warrior; iu his left is the CM/?ra, formed of a human 
skull, out of which he drinks the blood of the slain. The other two arms 
have been broken off: a circumstance which proves that even the 
Islamite, to whom the act may be ascribed, respected this work of 
art. The “ mountain-born” is on the left of her 8pou3e,standiiig on the 
coorm, or tortoise, with braided locks, and ear-rings made of the conch- 
shell. Every limb is iu that easy flowing style peculiar to ancient 
Hindu art, and wanting in modern specimens. Both are covered with 
beaded ornaments, and have no drapery. The firm, masculine attitude 
of * Baha Adam,* as I have heard a Rajpoot call Mahadeo, contrasts 
well ^ithj:he delicate feminine outline of his consort. The serpent 
and lotus intertwine gracefully over their beads. Above, there is a 
series of compartments filled with various figures, the most conspicu¬ 
ous of which is the chimeric^ animal called the gras, a kind of hornedi 
lion ; eath compartment being separated by a wreath of flowers, taste- 
fully%rranged and distributed. The animal is delineated with an 
ease not unwdrthy the art in Europe. Of the various other figures 
many are mutilated; one is a iiermit playing on a guitar, and above 

him are a couple of deer in a listening posture. Ckiptain Waugh is 

% 
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eugaged on one of the figures, which he Agt^es v^itb me in pronouncing 
Untivalled as a specimen of art There are parts of them, especially 
the heads, which would not disgrace Canora. They are in high relief, 
being almost detached from the slab. In this fragment (about eight 
feet by three), the chief figures are about three feet. 

The centre piece, forming a kind of frieze, is nearly entire, and 
about twelve feet by three ; it is covered with sculpture# of the same 
character, mostly the celestial choristers, with various instruments, 
celebrating the praises of Siva and Parbutty. Immediately within the 
door-way, is a small shrine to the * four-armedbut the Islamite 
having liken i:ie deprived him of the supernumerary pair, the Bliil 
takes him for Devi, of whom they are desperately afraid, and in conse¬ 
quence the forehead of the statue is liberally smeared with vermilion. 

On the left, in advance of the main temple, is one about thirty 
feet high, containing an image of Asht-Mata, or the * eight-armed 
motherbut here the pious Mooslem has robbed the goddess of all 
her arm.s, save that with which she grasps her shield, and has also re> 
moved her head. She treads firmly on the centaur, Maheswar, whose 
disseyered head lies at some distance in the area, while the lion df the 
Hindu Cybele still retains his grasp of his quarters. The Jogiuis and 
Apsaras, or ‘maids of war’ of Rajpoot martial poetry, have been spared. 

On the right is the shrine of Tri-mnrti, the triune divinity. 
Bratnha’s face, in the centre, has been totally obliterated, as has that of 
Vishnu, tbe Preserver; but the Destroyer is uninjured. The tiara, which 
covers the head* of this triple divinity, is also entire, and of perfect 
workmanship. The skill of tbe sculptor “ can no further go.” Groupes of 
sjiakes adorn the clustering locks on the ample forehead of Siva, which 
are confined by a bandeau, in the centre of which there is a death’s 
head ornament, hideously exact. Various and singularly elegant devices 
are wrought in the tiara: in one, two horses couped from the shoulder, 
passing from a rich centering and surmounted by a. death’s'head: 
a dissevered arm points to a vulture advancing to seize it, while serpents 
are wreathed round the neck and hands <4 the Destroyer, whose half- 
opened mouth discloses a solitary tooth, and the tongue curled up with 
a demoniacal expression. The whole is colossal, the figures hein^ six 
feet and a half high. The relief is very bold, and altogether the grOupp 
is worthy of having casts made from it. 

Wo now come to the grand temple itself, which is fifty-eight feet 

, Jmm m i . . . , , r , t, ■fci.i.i. ■ mu , . .. . . . , ^ ,ii ii ip. 

* Tb* tri>imrU iii represented three faces (iimrti) though but one head. 
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height, and in the ancient form peculiar to the temples of Siva. The 
body of the edifice, in which is the sanctum of the god, and over which 
rises its pyramidal »%kr, is a square of only twenty>one feet; but the 
addition of the domed vestibule {mmduf) and portico inahes it forty- 
four by twenty-one. An outline of this by Qhassi, a native artist (who 
labours at Oodipur for the same daily pay as a tailor, carpenter, or 
other artisati), will give a tolerably good notion of its appearance, 
though none of its beauty. The whole is covered with mythological 
sculpture, without as well as within, emblematic of the ‘ great god ' 
(dfaAadea),who is the giver, as well as the destroyer, of life. In a niche 
outside, to the south, he is armed against the Dytea (Titans), the 
romd-ntala, or skull-chaplet, reaching to his knees, and in seven of his 
arms are offensive weapons. His cap is the frustrum of a cone, com¬ 
posed of snakes interlaced, with a fillet of skulls : the cupra is in his 
hand, and the victims are scattered around. On his right Ls one of the 
maids of slatighter {Jogini) drunk with blood, the cup still at her lip, 
and her countenance expressive of vacuity ; while "below, on the left is 
a female persouification of Death, mere skin and bone : a sickle (Icoorpi) 
in hev right hand,* its knob a death’s head, completes this groups of 
the attributes of destruction. 

To the west is Mahadeo under another form, a beautiful and ani¬ 
mated statue, the expression mild, as when lie went forth to entice the 
muuutuin-nymph, Mera,to his embrace. His tiara is a blaze of finely- 
executed ornaments, and his snake-wreath, which bangs round 1dm as 
a garland, has a clasp of two heads of Sliesuag (the serpent-king), 
while Nanda below is listening with placidity to the sound of the 
dnmroo. His cupra, and karg, or skull-cap, and sword, which he is ia 
the attitude of using, are the only accompaniments denoting the god 
of blood. 

The northern compartment is a picture, disgustingly faithful, of 
deati^andiits attributes, vulgarly known as Bhooka Mata, or the per¬ 
sonification of famine, lank and bare ; her necklace, like her lord’s, of 
skulls. Close by are two mortals in the last stage of existence, so^ cor¬ 
rectly represented os to excite an unpleasant surprise. The outline, I 
may sa]^, is anatomically correct. The mouth is half open and distorted, 
and although the eye ia closed in death, an expression of mental anguish 
Seems still to'liuger tipou the features. A beast of prey is approaching 

* Ko where else did I ever see this emblem of Time, the counterpart of th.e ecjthe 
with which we funxub him, which ii unknown to India, 
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the dead body ; while, by way of contrast), a male figure, in all the 
rigour of youth and health, lies prostrate at her feel. 

Such is a faint description of the sculptured niches on each of the 
external faces of the mindra, whence the spire rises, simple and solid. 
In order, however, to be distinctly understood, 1 shall give some slight 
ichuographic details. First, is the mindra or eella, in which is the statue 
of the god; then the mnndu/, or, in architectural womenclature, 
the pronaos; and third, the portico, with which we shall begin, though 
it transcends all description. 

Like all temples dedicated to Bal-Siva, the vivifier, or ‘ sun-god,' 
it faces the < ast. The portico projects several feet beyond the mnndnf, 
and has four superb columns in front, of which the outline by Ghassi 
conveys but a very imperfect idea. Flat fluted pilasters are placed on 
either side of the entrance to the mnnduf, serving as a support to the 
internaHorun, or triumphal arch, and a single column intervenes on 
each side between the pilasters and the columns in front. The columns 
are about eighteen feet in height, the details of which will be be!»t 
exemplified by the plate {vide Plate). The proportions are perfect; and 
though the difference of diameter between the superior and inferior 
portions of the shaft is less than the Grecian standard, there is no 
want of elegance of effect, whilst it gives an idea of more grandeur. 
Th* frieze is one mass of sculptured figures, generally of human beings, 
male and female, in pairs; the horned monster termed Graa, separating 
the different pairs. The internal tonin or triumphal arch, which is 
invariably attached to all ancient temples of the sun-god, is of that 
peculiar curvature formed by the junction of two arcs of a circle from 
different centres, a form of arch well known in Gothic and Saracenic 
architecture, but which is an essential characteristic of the most ancient 
Hindu temples. The head of a graa crowns its apex, and on the outline 
is a concatenation of figures armed with daggers, apparently ascending 
the arch to strike the monster. The roof of the munduf (^profnaoa), 
which in the drawing is not made sufficiently distinct from the main 
body,of the ten)ple, cannot be describedits various parts must be 
examined with microscopic nicety in order to enter into detail. In the 
whole of the ornaments there is an exact harmony which I have seen 
no where else; even the miniature elephants are in the finest jn^opor- 
lioDS, and exquisitely carved. 

'The ceilings both of the portico and mundvf, are elaborately 
beautiful that of the portico, of one single block, could hardly be‘ ear* 
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passed (vid€ Plate). The eogiraving falls short of the drawing of the 
ingenious Qhassi, my native artist, who again is but a humble imitator 
of the original. Of the exterior I shall not attempt further description ; 
it is a grand, a wonderful effort of the silpi (architect), oue series rising 
above and surpassing the other, from the base to the urn which 
surmounts the pinnacle. 

The sanctnm contains the symbol of the god, whose local appel¬ 
lation is Itori Barolli, a corruption of Bal-rori, from the circumstance of 
Baluath, the sun-god, being here typified by an orbicular stone termed 
rort, formed by attrition in the choolis or whirlpools of the Cluunbul, 
near which the temple stands, and to which phenomena it probably 
owed its foundation. This symbolic rori is not fixed, but lies in a groove 
in the internal ring of the Yoni; and so nicely is it poised, that with a 
ve^ moderate impulse it will continue revolving while the votary 
recites a tolerable long hymn to the object of his adoration. The old 
ascetic, who had long been one of the zealots of Barolli, amongst his 
other wonders gravely told me, that with the momentum given by his 
little finger, in former days, he could make it keep ou its course much 
long<?i' than now with the application of all his strength. 

Some honest so« of commerce thought it but right that the mindra 
(cella) of Bal-rori should be graced by a Parbutty, and he had one 
made and placed there. But it appeared to have offended the god, and 
matters soon after went wrong with the Banya: first his wife died, 
then his son, and at length he became dewali, or ' bankrupt.' In truth 
he deserved punishment for his caricature of the ‘mouutaiu-boru' 
' Mera, who more resembles a Dutch burgomestre than the fair daughter 
of Syeel. 

Fronting the temple of Bal-rori, and apart from it about twenty 
yards, is another superb edifice, called the Smgar-chaori, or nuptial 
hall.* It is a square {chaori) of forty feet, supported by a double range 
of coltimn% on each face, the iutercolumniations being quite open; and 
although these columns want the elegant proportions of the larger 
temple, they are covered withiexquisite sculpture,as well as the ceilings. 
In the centre of the hall is an open space about twelve feet square; 
and l|pre, according to tradition, the nuptials of Raja Boon with the fair 
daughter of aJlajpoot prince, of whom he had long been enamoured, 

* This is not the literal interpretation, but the purpose for which, it is applied. 
Chaori ia the term alwaya appropriated to the place of nuptial!; tongar mcani 
‘OTnament,’ 
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were celebrated; to commemorate which eveut, these piagoificcntstruc-! 
tures were raised: but more of this Hun anon. The external roof (or nkr,, 
as the Hindu Hlpi terms the various roofs which cover their temples) is 
the frustrumof a pyramid,and a singular specimen of architectural sWll, 
each stone being a miniature temple, elegantly carved, gradually 
decreasing in size to the knllus or ball, and so admirably fitted to each 
other, that there has been no room for vegetation to insymate itself, 
and consequently they have sustained no injury from time. 

Midway between the nuptial hall and the main temple, there is 
a low altar, on which the bull, Nand-iswar, still kneels before the sym¬ 
bolic represeiuation of its sovereign lord, Is war. But sadly dishonoured 
is this courser ol the sun-god, whose flfowiug tail is broken, and of whose 
head but a fragment remains, though his necklace of alternate skulls 
and bells proclaims him the charger of Siva. 

Around the temple of the ‘great-god’ (Malia-deva) fix& the shrines 
of the dii minores, of whom Gauesa, the god of wisdom, takes pre¬ 
cedence. The shrine of this janitor of Siva is properly placed to the north, 
equi-distaut from the nuptial hall and the chief temple. But the form 
of wisdom was not spared by the Tatar iconoclast Ilis single tooth, on 
which the poet Ohund is so lavish of encomium, is l^roken off; his limbs 
are dissevered, and he lies prostrate on his back at the base of bis 
pedestal, grasping, even in death, with his right hand, the ladoo$, 
or sweetmeat-balls he received at the nuptial feast 

Near the dishonoured fragments of Gauesa, and on the point of 
losing his equilibrium, is the divine Nareda, the preceptor of Par- 
butty, and the Orpheus of Hindu mythology. In his hands he yet 
holds the lyre {vina), with whose heavenly sounds he has been charm¬ 
ing the son of his patroness; but more than one string of the instru¬ 
ment is wanting, and one of the gourds which, united by a sounding 
board, form the vwa, is broken off. 

To the south ure two columns, one erect and the other tprog^trate, 
which appear to have been either the commenceraentof another temple, 
or,w|^at is more probable from their excelling every thing yet described, 
intended to form* a torun, having a simple architrave laid across them, 
which served as a swing for the recreation of the god. (Vide Piaffe). Their 
surface, though they have been exposed for at least one thousand^years 
to the atmosphere, is smooth and little injured: such is‘the durability 
of this stone, though it is astonishing how it was worked, or how they 
got mstrumenta to shape it. There is a bawari, or reservoir of water^ 
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for the use either of gods or mortals, placed in the centre of the 
quadrangle, which is strewed with sculptured fragments. 

We quit the enclosure of Raja Hood to visit the fountain (coond) 
of Mahadeo, and the various other curious objects. Having passed 
through the ruined gate by which we entered, we crossed the black 
stream, and passing over a fine turf plot, reached the coond, which is a 
square of sirfty feet, the water (leading to which are steps) being full to 
the brim, and the surface covered with the golden and silver lotus. In 
the centre of the fountain is a miniature temple to the god who delights 
in waters; and the dam by which it was once approached being broken, 
it is now completely isolated. The entrance to the east has two slender 
and well-proportioned columns, and the whole is conspicuous for 
simplicity and taste. 

Smaller shrines surround the coond, into one of which I entered, 
little expecting in a comparatively humble edifice the surprise which 
awaited me. The temple was a simple, unadorned hall, containing a de¬ 
tached piece of sculpture, representing Narayan floating on the chaotic 
waters. The god is reclining in a fit of abstraction upon his shes-seja, a 
couclT formed of the hydra, or sea-snake, whose many heads expanded 
forma canopy over that of the sleeping divinity, at whose feet is the 
benignant Lacshmi, the Hindu Ceres, awaiting the expiration of his 
periodical repose. A group of marine monsters, half-man, half-fish, 
support the couch in their arms, their scaly extremities gracefully 
wreathed, and in the centre of them is a horse, rather too terrestrial to 
be classical, with a couch-shell and other marine emblems near him. 
The back-ground to this couch rises about two feet above the reclining 
figure, and is divided horixontally into two compartments, the lower 
containing a group of six chimerical monsters, each nearly a foot in 
height, in mutual combat, and in perfect relief. Above is a smaller 
series, depicting the Avatars, or incarnations of the divinity. On the left, 
Coorma, the tortoise, having quitted his shell, of which he makes a 
pedestal, denotes the termination of the catastrophe. Another marine 
monster, half boar ( Varaha), Jialf-fish, appears recovering the Ton*, the 
symbol of production, from the alluvion, by his tusk.’ Next to him ia 
Narsin^a, tearing in pieces a tyrannical king, with other allegorical 
mysflrjes haying no relation to the ten incarnations, but being a 
mythology quite distinct, and which none of the weil-infotmed men 
around me could interpret: a certain proof of its antiquity. 

The position of Narayan was that of repose, one hand supporting 
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his head, under which lay the gada, or mace, while in another he held 
the conch-shell, which, when the god assumed the terrestrial form and 
led the Yadu hosts to battle, was celebrated as Dekshinavertat from 
having its spiral involutions reversed, or to the right (dekshin). The 
fourth arm was broken off, as were his nether limbs to near the knee. 
From the nab or naf (navel), the umbilical cord ascended, terminating 
in a lotus, whose expanded flower served as a seat forcBramha, the 
personification of the mind or spirit moving on the waters ” (iVhra- 
yana) of chaos. The beneficent and beautiful Lacshmi, whom all adore, 
whether as Annapurna (the giver of food), or in her less amiable charac¬ 
ter as the consort of the Hindu Flatus, seems to have excited a 
double portion of the zealots’ ire, who have not only visited her face too 
roughly, but entirely destroyed the emblems of nourishment for her 
universal progeny. It would be impossible to dwell upon the minuter 
ornaments, which, both for design and execution, may be pronounced 
unrivalled in India. The highly imaginative mind of the artist is ap¬ 
parent throughout; he has given a repose to the sleeping deity, which 
contrasts admirably with the writhing of the serpent upon which he 
lies, whosejolds, more especially under the neck, appear almost^real; 
adeceptiou aided by the porphyritic tints of the stone. From the 
accompaniments of mermaids, couch-shells, sea-horses, &c., we may 
conclude that a more elegant mythology than that now subsisting has 
been lost with the art of sculpture. The whole is carved out of a single 
block of the quartz rock, which has a lustre and polish equal to marble, 
and IS of far greater durability. 

The length of this marine couch (seja) is nearly eight feet, its 
breadth two, and its height somewhat more than three: the figure, 
from the top of his richly wrought tiara, being four feet. I felt a strong 
inclination to disturb the slumbers of Narayana, and transport him to 
another clime: in this there would be no sacrilege, for in his present 
mutilated state, he is looked upon (except as a specimen of art)«as no 
better than a stone. 

,A.ll round the coond the ground is covered with fragments of 
shrines erected to the inferior divinities. On one piece, which must 
have belonged to a roof, were sculptured two busts of a mal& and a 
female, uuexceptionably beautiful. The head-dress of the m^ld^was a 
helmet, quite Grecian in design, bound with a simple and elegant fillet^ 
in short, it would require the labour of several artists for six months 
to do any thing like justice to the wonders of BaroUi. 
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' There is to chronide to to!l us whom or by whom this temple 
was constructed. The legends are unintelligible; for although Raja 
Hoon is the hero of this region, it is no easy task to account for hiS 
conneiiou with the mythology. If we, however, connect this apparently 
wild tradition with what is already said regarding his ruling at Bhyns* 
ror, and moreover with what has been recorded in the first part of this 
work, wheia ' ITngutsi, lord of the Hoons,’ was enrolled amongst the 
eighty-four subordinate princes who defended Cheetore against the 
first attempt of the Islamite, in the eighth century, the mystery ceases. 
The name of Hoon is one of frequent occurrence in ancient traditions, 
and the early inscription at Moughir has already been mentioned, as 
likewise the still more important admission of this being one of the 
thirty-six royal tribes of Rajpoots; and as, in the Clmetore chronicle, 
they have actually assigned as the proper name of the Hoon prince that 
(Ungutsi) which designates, according to their historian Deguignes, 
the grand horde, we can scarcely refuse our belief that " there were 
Huns” in India in those days. But although Raja Hoon may have 
patronized the arts, we can hardly imagine he could have furuishedt 
any kieas to the artists, who at all events have not produced a single 
Tatar feature to attest their rule in this region. It is far more probable, 
if ever Grecian artists visited these regions, that they worked upon 
Indian designs—an hypothesis which may be still further supported. 
History informs us of the Grecian auxiliaries sent by Seieucus to the 
(Puar) mouarch of Oojcin (Ozeue), whose descendants corresponded 
with Augustus; and I have before suggested the possibility of the 
temple of Komulmair, which is altogether dissimilar to any remains of 
Hindu art, being attributable to the same people. 

We discovered two inscriptions, as well as the names of many 
visitors, inscribed on the pavement and walls of the portico, bearing 
date seven and eight hundred years ago; one was “the sou of Jalunsi, 
from^Dhftwulnagrianother, which is in the ornamental ilTa^anof 
the Jains, is dated the 13th of Oartic (the month sacred to Mars), 
S. 981, or A.D. 926. Unfortunately it is but a fragment, containing 
five tlocas in praise of Sideswar, or Mahadeo, as’the patron of the 
ascetic’Jogis. Part of a name remains; and although my old Guru will 
not feature to give a translation without his sybelline volume, the 
"Vyakurna, which was left at Oodipur, there is yet sufficient to prove 
it to be merely the rhapsody of a Pubdi.t, visiting Rori Barolli, in praise 
of the «great god* a nd of the site.* More time and investigation than t 
• This is deposited in the mosoam of the Eojal Atriatic Society. 
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could afford, might make further diaooveriesand it would be labear 
well rewarded, if we could obtain a date for this Augustan age of 
India. At the same time, it is evident that the whole was not ac>' 
complished within one man’s existence, nor could the cost be defrayed 
by one year’s revenue of all Bajpooiaua. 

We may add, before we quit this spot, that there are two piles of 
stones, ill the quadrangle of the main temple, raised over |^be defunct 
priests of Mahadeo, who, whether Goseus, Sanyasis, or Badoopantis, 
always bury their dead. 

Barolli is iu the tract named Puchail, or the fiat between the river 
Chumbul and the pass, containing twenty-four villages in the lordship 
of Bbynsror, laying about three miles west, and highly improving the 
scene, which would otherwise be one of perfect solitude. According to 
the local tradition of some of the wild tribes, its more ancient name 
was Bhadravati, tlie seat of the Hoous; and the traces of the old city 
in extensive mounds and ruins are still beheld around the more modern 
Bbynsror. Traditiou adds, that the Obirmitti (the classic name of the 
Chtmbul) had not then ploughed itself a channel in this adamantine 
bed; but nine ceuturies could not have effected this operation, 
although it is not far from the period when Ungutsi, the Hoon, served 
the Raua of Cheetore. 


CHAPTER XII. 

The chooiis, or whirlpools of the Chumbul .— Grandeur of ike scene. 
Description of the falls and rocks of the Chumbul in this part.—The 
reinarkable narrowness of its bed.—-2Tie roris, or stones found in 
the whirlpools .— Visit to Ganga-bheoa.—Its magnif dent temple and 
shrines.—The details of their architecture.—The main temple more 
modern than the shrines around it.—Dilapidation of these, fine 



of Sculpture,—Mausoleum of Jeswnnt Rao Ilolcar. — Holcar’s horse. 

, JJis elephant.—.Bhanpura.—Tranquillity and prosperity of these 
parts ,— Gurrote.—Traces of king Satnl Batul, of the era of the 
Dandns.-—Agates and cornelians.—The caves of Dhoomnar. 
Description of the caves and temples.^—Explanation of the figures, 
Jain synJ>ols on one side of the cavh. Brahmin on the other. 
Statues of the Jdin pontiffs.—Bheemd bazaar, ^ 

December 8{^<->Kavino halted several days at Barolli to admire 
the works of man, we marched to contemplate the still more stupendous« 
operations of nature—the dioolis, or ‘whirlpools,’ of the Chumbul. For 
three miles we had to hew a path through the forest for our camels and 
at the end^of which, the sound of many waters gradually 
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inereased, until we stood on the bleak edge of the river's rocky bed. Our 
little camp was pitched upon an elevated spot, commanding a view 
over one of the moat striking objects of nature—a scene bold beyond 
t!ie power of description. Behind us was a deep wood; in front, the 
abrupt precipices of the Pathar; to the left, the river expanded into a 
lake of ample dimensions, fringed with trees, and a little onward to 
the right, the majestic and mighty Chirmitti, one of the sixteen sacred 
rivers of India, shrunk into such a narrow compass, that even man might 
bestride it. From the tent, nothing seemed to disturb the unruffled 
surface of the lake, until we approached the point of outlet, and beheld 
the deep bed the river has excavated in the rock. This is the com¬ 
mencement of the falls- Proceeding along the margin, one rapid suc¬ 
ceeds another, the gulf increasing in width, and the noise becoming 
more terrific, until you arrive at a spot where the stream is split into 
four distinct channels; and a little farther, an isolated rock appears 
high over whicb the whitened spray ascends, the sun-beams playing 
on it. Here the separated channels, each terminating in a cascade, 
fall into an ample basin, and again unite their watera, boiling around 
the masses of black rock, which ever and anon peeps out and contrasts 
with the foaming surge rising from the whirlpools beneath. 

From this huge cauldron, the waters again divide into two branches, 
encircling and isolating the rock, on whose northern face they re-unite, 
and form another fine fall. 



A trel is laid across the chasm,by the aid of which tbs adveutiilrous 
^ maf §ttain the summit of the rock, which is quite flat, and is called 
“ the table of the Thakoor of Bhynsror,” who often, in the summer, 
holds his^ote or feast there, and a fitter spot for such an entOTtainmenb 
cab scarcely be imagined. Here, soothed by the murmur of foaming 
waters^ the eye dwelling on a variety of picturesque objects, seen 
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through the pri9D?atic haea of the apfay-cloij^da, tjw baroo pf ^byxwror 
and bia little couct may sip thei^ am'it, fancying it;^ all the wbile> 
taken from tbe churning of the. little ocean beneath them. 

On issuing from the chpolis, the river continues its course through 
its rocky bed, which gradually diminishes to about fifteen feet, and with 
greatly increased velocity, until, meeting a softer soil, under Bhynsror, 
it would float a man-of-war. The distance from the lake firftt described 
to this rock is about a mile, j^nd the difference of elevation, under two 
hundred feet; the main cascade being about sixty feet fall. It is a 
curious fact that, after a course of three hundred miles, the bed of a 
mighty river like this should be no more than about three yards broad. 
The whirlpowis arc huge perpeudicular caverns, thirty and forty feet 
in depth, between some of which there is a communication under¬ 
ground ; the orbicular stones, termed roris, are often forced up in the 
agitation of these natural cauldrons; one of them represents the object 
of worship at Bal-rori. For many miles down the stream, towards 
Kotah, the rock is every-where pierced by incipient chooHa, or whirl¬ 
pools, which, according to thoir size and force, are always filled with 
these rounded stones, « 

From hence the Ohumbul pursues its course through the plateau 
(sometimes six hundred feet high) to Kotah. Here nature is in her 
grandest attire. The scene, though wild and nigged, is sublime; and 
were I offered an estate in Meivar, I would choose Bhyusror, and should 
be deligliU'd to hold my enveloped iu the mists which rise from 
the whirlpools of the Chumbul. 

jJeeemhe.!'A:th, —The carpenters have been at work for some days 
hewing a road for us to pass to Gaega-bheva, another famed retreat in 
this wild and now utterly deserted abode. We commenced our march 
through a forest, the dog-star nearly south; the river dimly seen on 
our right. On our left were the remains of a ruined circumvallation, 
wliich is termed Rana-Kote; probably a rtimna, or preserve. «At ^ay- 
break we arrived at the hamlet of Kheyrli; and here, our-course chang¬ 
ing abruptly to the south-east, we left the river, and continued our 
journey through rocks and thickets, until a deep grove of lofty trees, 

^ enclosed by a dilapidated wall, shewed that We had reached the bljeol 
of our search, Qanga-bheva. ^ ^ 

What a scene bunsb upon us, as we cleared the ruined wall and 
fore^ our way over the mouldering fragments of aucieut grandeur! 
Gainga-hheva, or ‘‘ the circle of Qanga^' appears to have been selected 
as a retreat fur tbe> votaries of Mahadeva, from its beingalUtle om 
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in thl» rack-'bouQd Talley ; for its site was a fine turf, kepfeiu perpetual 
verdure by springs. 

The chief object is the temple, dedicated to the creative power; 
it stands in the centre of a quadrangle of smaller shrines, which have 
more the app^rance of being the cenotaphs of some ancient dynasty 
than domiciles for the inferior divinities. The contrast between th« 
architecture of the principal temple, and that of the shrines which sur¬ 
round it, is remarkable. The body of the chief temple has been de¬ 
stroyed, and with its wrecks a simple, inelegant mindra has been raised; 
nor is there aught of the primitive structure, except the portico 
(which is introduced in the plate), remaining, Its columns are fluted, 
and the entablature (part of which lies prostrate and reversed)* 
exhibits a profusion of rich sculpture. In front of the temple is a 
circular basin, always overflowing, and whence the term bhevo or 5/teo, 

‘ a circle,’ added to the name of the spring, which is feigned to be an 
emanation of Ganga. The surface of its waters is covered with the 
flower sacred to the goddess, that particular lotus termed camodhun^ 
which may be rendered, ‘ the riches of love.' 

The chief temple evinces the same skill and taste as the struc¬ 
tures of Barolli, and the embellishments are similar. We here recog¬ 
nize the groupes of Mahadeva and Parbutty, with the griflSus (gras),, 
the, Nagunis, half-serpent half-female, &c., though not in so finished 
a style as at Barolli Whatever be the age of this temple (and wa 
found on the pavement the name of a votary with the date S. 1011, 
or A.D. 955), it is many centuries more recent than those which sur¬ 
round it, in whose massive simplicity we have a fine specimen of the 
primitive architecture of the Hindus. Even of these, we can trace 
varieties. That of which we present a drawing (vide Plate), shews, in its 
fluted columns, a more ambitious, though not a better taste, than the 
plainer supporters of the pyramidal roofs, which cover all the ancient 
temple%of Bal-siva. Five of these small shrines filled up each face of the 
quadrangle, but with the exception of those on the east side, all are in 
ruins. The doors of those which possess an enclosed sanctum, face 
inwards towards the larger shrine : and each has a simple low altar, on 
which areranged the attendant divinities of Mahadeva. Tlie sculpture 
of all these is of a much later date than the specimens at Barolli, au^ 
ofhuferior execttion, though far superior to any thing that the Hindu 
sculptor of modern days can fabricate. They may possibly be, of the 
'date found inscribed (the tenth century), posterior to which no good 

' It will be requisite to view this ftegmeut ia a reveised positeon to see the intend^ 
•d effort of. the aitiat. 
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Hindu sculpture is to be found. As this sjaot is now utterly deserted, 
and the tiger and wild boar are the only inhabitants that '^isit the* 
groves of Ganga-bheva, I shall be guilty of no sacrilege in removing 
a few of these specimens of early art.* 

Nature has co-operated with the ruthless Toork in destroying the‘ 
oldest specimens of the art. Wherever there is a chink or crevice, vege¬ 
tation fixes itself. Of this we had a fine specimen in a gigantic but) 
now mouldering koroo, which had implanted itself in the miindnf of 
the principal-temple, and rent it to its foundation. On examining its 
immense roots, large slabs were actually encased with the wood, the 
bark of which nearly covers a whole regiment of petty gods. This fact 
alone attests the longevity of this species of tree, which is said to live 
a thousand years. The fountain temple has, in a similar way, been 
levelled by another of these koroo-trees, the branches of which had 
gradually pressed in and overwhelmed it. The Seugar-chaori, or 
nuptial-hall, is also nearly unroofed; and although the portico may yet 
survive for ages, time is rapidly consuming the rest. 

I should have said that there are two distinct enclosures, an in¬ 
terior and exterior, and it is the fii-st which is crowded with the fiobleat 
trees, every where clustered by the amervela, ‘ the garland of eternity,’ 
sacred to Muhadeva, which shades the shrine, overhanging it in fes¬ 
toons. This is the giant of the parasitic tribe, its main stem being as 
thick near the root as iny body. I counted sixty joints, each apparently 
denoting a year’s growth, yet not half way up the tree on which it 
climbed. That highly-scented shrub, the Icetki, grew in great profusion 
near the coond, and a bevy of monkeys were gambolling about them,'' 
the sole inhabitants of the grove. The more remote enclosure contained 
many altars, sacred to the manes of the faithful wives who became satit 
for the salvation of their lords. On some of these altars were three and 
font pootlis, ot images, denoting the number of devotees. It would 
require a month’s halt and a company of pioneers to turif oven* these 
ruins, and then we might not be rewarded for our pains. We have there- 
foref set to work to clear a path, that we may emerge from these wilds. 

Naoli, December 5lh, twelve miles.—The road runs through one 
continued forest, which would have been utterly impassable but for 
the hatchet. Half-way, is the boundary between Bhyn?ror and^Bhap- 
pura, also an ancient appanage of Mewar, but now belonging to Ho|car. 

• Of tte«tyleof these specimens the curious are enabled to judge, as several are 
dej^itecl in the museum of the Bojat Asiatic Society. These mark the decline oi the 
ara; as do of narolli its perha|« highest point of excellence. 
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Naolt- is a comfortable village, haviog the remains of A fort to the 
westward. 

lu the evening I went to Visit Takaji-ca-co&nd, or 'foiiotaio of 
the suake-kiog.’ It is about two miles east of Naoli; the road, through 
ajuugle, over the flat highland or Pathar, presents no indication of 
the object of research, until you suddenly find yourself on the brink of 
a precipice nearly two hundred feet in depth, crowded with noble trees, 
on which the knotted koroo was , again conspicuous. The descent to 
this glen was over masses of rock ; and about half-way down, on a small 
platform, are two shrines; one containing the statue of Takskac, the 
suake-kiug; the other of Dhunantra, the physician, who was produced 
at the ‘ churning of the ocean.’ The coond, or fountain, at the southeru 
extremity of the abyss, is about two hundred yards in circumference, 
and termed athag, or ‘ unfathomable/ according to my guide, and if we 
may.judge from its dark sea-green lustre, it must be of considerable 
depth. It is fliled by a cascade of full one hundred feet perpendicular 
height, under which is a stone-seat, sacred to the genius of the spot. 
At the west side issues a rivulet, called the Takhaili, or serpentine, 
which,«after pursuing a winding course for many miles, some hundred 
feet below the surface of the Pathar, washes the eastern face of Hiuglaz* 
gurh, and ultimately joins the Arnjar. Gliassi, my native artist, is busy 
with the effigy of the snake-king, and Dhunantra, the Vedya. From 
the summit of the plateau we had a view of the castle of Hinglaz, cele¬ 
brated in Lord Lake’s war with the Mahrattas, and which was taken 
by Captain Hutchinson with a few men of the Bengal artillery. 

% Bkanpura, December Qth, eight miles.—This was a delightful march, 
presenting pictures at every step. Two miles, through jungle, brought ua 
to the abrupt crest of the Pathar. For some.distance the route was over 
a neck or chine, with deep perpendicular dells on each side, which, at its 
extremity, the point of descent, termed the ghat or pass, becanie a valley, 
gradually espaodiug until we reached Bhanpura. At the ghat are the 
remains of a very ancient fortress, named Indorgurh, which must have 
been one of the strong-holds of this region long anterior to.the 
Chanderawut feudatories of Mewar. Some fragments of sculpture 
iudicate fbe presence of the artist of Barolli;but all search for inscrip¬ 
tions if&g fruitless. From hence we saw the well-defined skirts of the 
plateau stretching westward by Rampura to the Lassaughat, Tarrapur, 
and Jawud, the point of our ascent last year. 

It was pleasing, after a week’s incarceration amidst these ruins and 
scenes of natural grandeur, where European foot had tiever trod, to see 
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Terdant fields and iobabitants of the plains; such alternations make 
each delightful in its turn. We had been satiated with the interminable 
flats and unvarying corn-fields of Harouti, and it was a relief to quit 
that tame tranquillity for the whirlpools of the Giiumbul, the codnda of 
Ganga, and the snake-icing in the regions of the inaccessible Doorga. 

As we approached Bhanpura, we crossed a small rivulet, called 
the Kewa, coming from the glen of the pass; near which es the mauso¬ 
leum of Jeswunt Rao Holcar, adjoining the scene of his greatest glory, 
when he drove an English army from his territory. The architecture is 
worthy of the barbarian Mahratta; it is a vaulted building, erected 
upon a terrace, all of hewn stone : its only merit is its solidity. There 
is a statue of this intrepid chieftain, of the natural size, in the usual 
ungraceful sitting posture, with his little turban ; but it gives but a 
mean idea of the man who made terms with Lake at the altars of Alex¬ 
ander. It is enclosed by a uiiuiature and regularly-built fortress, with 
bastions, the interior of which are hollow and colonnaded, serving 
as a dhermsala, or place of halt for pilgrims or travellers ; and on the 
terrace are a few reklas,or swivels. On the right of the temple destined 
to receive the effigy of Jeswunt, is a smaller cenotaph to the merfiory of 
bis sister, who died shortly after him. The gate-way leading into this 
castellated tomb has apartments at top, and at the entrance is a hand¬ 
some piece of brass ordnance, called kali, or ' death.^ There is a tempo¬ 
rary building on the right of the gate-way, where prayers are recited all 
day long for the soul of Jeswunt, before an altar on which were placed 
twenty-four dewas, or lamps, always burning. A figure dressed in white 
was on the altar; immediately behind which, painted on the wall, was * 
Jeswunt himself, and as in the days of his glory, mounted on his 
favourite war-horse, Mowah. The ehaour was waving over his head, and 
silver-mace bearers were attending, while the officiating priests, seated 
on carpets, pronounced their incantations. 

1 left the roaster to visit Mowah, whose stall is close to Che liaattso- 
lenm of Holcar, whom he bore in many a desperate strife. The noble 
aniipal seemed to possess all his master’s aversion to a Prmgi, and 
when, having requested his body clothes to be removed, I went up to 
examine him, he at first backed bis ears and shewed fight; but at last 
permitted me to rub his fine forehead. Mowah is a chesnut of the^amed 

I » 

JBiemralhaU breed; like his master, a genuine native of Maharashtra, 
he exhibits the frame-work of a perfect horse, though under 14. S.; 
^a lore-l^ssbew what he has gone through. His head is a model, 
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exhibiting the highest quality of blood : ears small and'pointed, eye. 
full and protruding, and a mouth that could drink out of a tea-cup. He 
is in very good condition ; but I put in my urzee that they would pro¬ 
vide more ample and sweeter bedding, which was readily promised. 
The favourite elephant is a pensioner as well as Muwah. Even in these 
simple incidents, we see that the mind is influenced by similar 
associations ajl over the world. 

Bhanpura is a town of five thousand houses, surrounded by a wall 
in good order; the inhabitants apparently well contented with the 
mild administration of Tantia Jogh, the present Dewan of Holcar’s 
court; but they are all alive to the conviction that this tranquillity is 
due to the supervising power alone. I was greatly gratified by a visit 
from the respectable community of Bhanpura, merchants, bankers, and 
artizans, lieaded by the Hakim in person ; nor could the inhabitants of 
noy. own country, Mewar, evince more kind and courteous feeling. la 
fact, they have not forgotten the old tie ; that the Rao of Blianpura, 
though now holding but a small portion of his inheritance, was one of 
the chief nobles of Mewar, and even still receives the tilac of accession 
for Atuud from the hands of liis ancient lord, though nearly a century 
has elapsed since Holcar became his sovereign de facto: but associr 
aliens here are all-powerful. 

Gurrote, December 7th; distance, thirteen miles; direction^ 
8.S.E.—It was delightful to range over the expansive plains of Malwa, 
and not to be reminded at every step by the exclamation ' thokur /' of 
the attendant, that there was some stony impediment ready to trip 
% one up, the moment one’s vision was raised above the earth. A singii- 
lar contrast was prssented between the moral aspect of these plains 
and of Harouti. Here, though the seat of perpetual war, still visible 
in sterile fields, we observe comfort displayed in the huts and in. the 
persons of the peasantry; there, amidst all the gifts of Annapurna, thq 
misei'i^blecondition of tbe ryot provokes one to ask, “ whence this 
difference ?" The reason is elsewhere explained. 

Gurrote is a thriving town of twelve hundred houses, the ohi^f of 
a tuppa or subdivision of Rampura, whence a deputy hakim is sent xs 
reside!) If manager. It is walled in; but the inhabitants seernjed ,to feel 
they fii^d now a better security than walls. Here there is nothing 
antique; but lUoli, vvrth its old castle, about midway,in this .morning’s 
journey, might furnish something for the porte-feuille, a 

fine,sculptured £orun yet standing, and fragineuts strewed in .every 
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£r<ictiid(r. Ttidittatt is Almosb ffiute‘, aAd all' 1 efdul'd Idard was, thas i# 
#aB (he abode of a king, called Satul-Fatul, whom thej carried back 
to the era of the Fandus. 

I was much surprised to find the plain strewed with agates and 
Cornelians, of erery variety of tint and shape, both veined and plain, 
semi-transparenfi and opaque, many staluctitic, in varions degrees of 
hardness, still containing the fibre of grass or root, serving^aS a nucleus 
ibr thocOncretion. There are no hills to account for these products in 
the black loam of the plains, unless the Chnmbul should have burst 
Bis bed and inundated them. Nor are their any mdlaf which could 
have carried them down, or Any appearance of calcareous deposit in the 
soil, which, when penetrated to any depth, was found to rest upon 
Blue slate. 

Caves 0fl)h6O7hnat, Decertiber Bth ; direction south 10* west; dish 
tance twelve miles.—The country reminded us of Mewar, having the 
same agreeable undulations of surface and a rich Soil, which was 
strewed throughout, as yesterday, with agates. As we approached the 
object of O'Ur search, the caves of Dhoomnar, we crossed a rocky ridge 
Covered with the dhak jungle, through which we travelled unVil we 
arrived at the mount. We found our camp pitched at the northern 
base, near a fine tank of water; but our curiosity was too great to 
bMuk of breakfast until the mental appetite was Satiated. 

The hill is between two and three miles in circumference; to the 
worth ft is bluff, of gradual aScent, and about one hundred and forty 
Ibet in height, the summit presenting a bold perpendicular scarp, 
about thirty feet high. The top is fiat, and covered with fiurr trees. ' 
On the south aide it has the form of A horse-shoe, or irregular crescent, 
fhe horns of which are turned to the south, having the same bold 
natural rampatt running found its crest, pierced throughout with 
CaVeS; Of Which 1 counted one hundred and seventy; J should rathec 
tay that these were merely the entrances to the temples anffextcmsive 
habitations of these ancient Troglodytes. The rock is a cellular irou- 
etay; so indurated and compact as to take a polish. There are traces 
of a city, external' as well as internal, hut whether they were cotempo- 
tanedus we Cannot conjecture. If wa judge from the fematus of a 
wall about nine feet Chick, of Cyclopean fbrmation, being composed qif 
Ikrge oblong masses without cement, we might incline to that opinion, 
ind suppose that the CAveS wefe for the monastic iuhabitants, did 
IBoy not afford pf oof to the contrary in their extent and apprc^riation. 
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.Od <riBftohiQ|r ilip (ic»rp, w» irouod round jt« bM« UOtfciJ jurtT^d 
»jb i^D opening cut through it from top to bottom, irhioh pTovod to he 
the entrance ton gallery of about ono Jhundred yarde in tongth nnd 
nearly four in breadth, .terminating in a quadrangular CPort, mccjtUTiog 
about one hundred feet by seventy, and about thirty-five feet ip 
height; in short, an immenseequare cavity, hollowed out of the rock, 
in tlm centre of which,cut in like manner out of one single mass of stonq^ 
is the temple of the four-armed divinity, Chatoor-bhooja. Exclusive 
of this gallery, tliere is a staircase cut in the uorth-west angle of the 
excavation, by which there is an ascent to the summit of the rock, on a 
level with which is the pinnacle of the temple. Apparently without 
any soil, some of the fiaest trees I ever saw, chiefly the sacred peepu)^ 
burr, and tamarind, are to be found here. 

The ground-plan of the temple is of the usual form, having a mwr 
d£<n, inunduf, and portico, to which the well-known term pagoda if 
given, and there is simplicity os well as solidity both in the desigu and 
execution. The columns, entablatures, with a good show of ornament, 
are distinct in their details; and there are many statues,besides flowen^ 
nob iii^bad taste, especially the carved ceilings. Jb would be regard¬ 
ed as a curiosity if found on a plain, and put together in the ordinary 
manner; but when it is considered that all is from one block, and that 
the material is so little calculated to display the artist’s skill, the work 
is stupendous. 

Yishuu, who is here adored as the four-armed,” was placed upon 
an altar, clad in robes of his favourite colour {pandit, or yellow ocl^e)„ 
^whence one of his titles, Pandurang. The principal shrine is surround¬ 
ed by the inferior divinities in the following order: First;, on entering 
are the Polms or ' PortersQanesa is upon the right, close to whom is 
Sarasvati, “ whose throne la on the tongue;” and on the left are the 
twinsons of Kali, the Bhiroos, distinguished as Kfila j[blackj|, and 
GovfA |fairj ; a little iu advance of these is a shrine containing five of 
the ten Mahabedias, or ministering agents of Kali, each Icnown by his 
symbol, or as the bull, mau, elephant, buffalo, and peapock. 

The Mahabedias are all evil genii, invoked in yup, or .incantatipuf 
against an enemy, and phylacteries, .containing foinmlfts addriissed tp 
themjare bounid round Ute arms of warriors in battle. 

• At the b&ck of the chief temple are three shrinks ; tbe pemttAl, 
one contains a statue of Narayana, upon his hydra-poucb,, with J^acftKmi 
at bis feet. Two Dytea, or evil spirits, appear ip conflict olose fe iher; 
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knd ft iiecood figure represents her in a running posture^ looking back, 
In great alarm, at the combatants. Snmller figures about Karayana 
represent the heavenly choristers administering to his repose, playing 
bn various instruments, the moorali, or flute, the vina, or lyre, the 
mvyoora, or tabor, and the mtidJmng and thal, or cymbals, at the sound 
of which a serpent appears, rearing his crest with delight. The minor 
temples, like the larger one, are also hewn out of the^ock; but the 
statues they contain are from the quartz rock of the Pathar, and they, 
therefore, appear incongruous with the other parts. In fact, from aii 
emblem of Mahadeva, which rises out of the threshold, and upon which 
the “four-armed” Vishnu looks down, I infer that these temples 
Were originally dedicated to the creative power. 

We proceeded by the steps, cub laterally in the rock, to the 
south side, where we enjoyed, through the opening, an unlimited 
range of vision over the plains beyond the Chumbu), even to Mundi- 
Sbre and Sondwarra, Descending some rude steps, and turning to the 
left, we entered a cavern, the roof of whicli was supported by one of 
those singiiiarly-shaped columns, named after the sacred mounts of the 
Jains; and here it is necessary to mention a curious fact, thak while 
every thing on one side is Bndhist or Jain, on the other all is Sivite or 
Yishnuvi. At the entrance to the cave adjoining this are various 
colossal figures, standing or sitting, too characteristic of the Biulhists 
or Jains to be mistaken ; but on this, the south side, every thing is 
ascribed to the Pamlus, and a recumbent figure, ten feet in length, 
•Wi'h his hand under his head, as if asleep, is termed “tlje son of Bheem,'’ 
and as the local tradition goes, “ only one hour old: ” a circumstance , 
which called forth from my conductor, who gravely swallowed the tale, 
the exclamation—“What would he have been if noh mahina ca balue, 
‘a nine mouths'child'l” The chief group is called the Five Pandus, 
who, according to tradition, took up their abode here during their 
exile from the Jumna; and the other figures are perfonnrng pieuial 
offices to the heroes. 

.Fortunately, I had my Jain Guru with me, who gave me more 
correct notions of these groups than the local cicerone. All these figures 
are representations of the deified pontiffs of the Jains, and the group 
of five are the most celebrated of the twenty-four, and distinctively 
called the Paneh-Teeruti, viz, Biihubdeva, the first; ^untnath, tlTe 
lizteeuth; Nemnath, the twenty-second; Parswanath, the twenty- 
third and Mahavira, the twenty-fourth. Each has his sacred mounts 
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«r place of pilgrimage aud each is recognized by his symbol, 

«u. the bull, black antelope, conch-shell, hooded serpent, and tiger; and 
it is quite sufficient to find one of these symbols upon the plinth to 
ascertain the particular pontiff to which it belongs. There was also, 
in a sitting posture, Chandra Frebhoo, known by his sign, the crescent 
All the figures are from ten to eleven feet high. That in a recumbent 
position, my^friend said was one of the pontiffs, about to “ shuffle off 
this mortal coil,” preparatory to apotheosis. ‘'When such an event 
took place, the throne of Indra shook, and he sent a deputation to 
convey the deceased through the Klieer Samudva (sea of curds), to the 
great temple of deification, whither the whole heavenly host advanced 
to conduct him.” 

Next tc, and communicating by a passage with, this ball of the 
Jain pontiffs, is the most extensive excavation of Dhoomnar, locally 
designated as “Bheern’s Bazaar.” The extreme length of this excava¬ 
tion is about a hundred feet, and the breadth eighty. Although the 
name of this leader of tiie Pandus designates every subdivision of this 
cave, yet every thing is Budhist. The main apartment is that called 
Blieiin’s armoury or treasury, the entrance to which is through a 
vestibule, about twenty feet square, supported by two columns, and 
having four lateral semicircular niches, now empty, hub probably in¬ 
tended for statues: this opens to the armoury, which is a vaulted apart¬ 
ment, about thirty feet by fifteen, having at the further end a dhagope, 
supporting tiie roof. These singularly-formed coluinn.s, if we may so 
term them, are named after their sacred mounts; and this is called 
Soomeni, whicli being sacred to Adnath, the fir.st pontiff, we may con¬ 
clude he was here adored. An extensive piazza, full twenty feet wide, 
evidently a dhermsala for the pilgrims, runs round this apartment, 
supported by rows of massive square columns, all cut out of the rock ; 
and again, on the exterior, are numerous square cells, called the apart- 
mentsof the i5raioft&j»,or Jaiu laity ; in one of which there is a supporting 
dA<i^p«,*and in another two statues of the twenty-third poTitiff, Parswa. 
A part of the vaulted roof of Bheein’s treasury, as it is culled, has fallen 
in, so that the vault of heaven is seen through the aperture^of the 
mountain. This is also attributed to Korea Choor {ihief)y whose statue 
appeals on the pinnacle of the temple of Barolli, indicating the old 
eneitjy of the Pandus, who robbed them of their kingdom. Close to * 
* the armoury is an apartment called the liajloea, or for the ladies; but 
here tradition is at fault, since, with the exception of Koonti, the 
mother, Droopdevi alone shared the exile of the Paudui. 
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Still further to the rights or eputh-jrest, is another viml.te4.a54 
roof-ribbed apartment, thirty feet by fourteen, and about sateen in 
central height, supported by another image of Soonjeru. T.beSAcre4 
burr, or fjg-tree (Jiciia rtligiosa had taken root in the very heart of this 
cavern, and having expanded until checked by the roof, it found the 
line of least resistance to be the cave’s mouth, whence it issued hori¬ 
zontally, and is now a goodly tree overshadowing the cave (t?i4e Plate).* 
Around this tliere are many pausid solas, or halls for the Yatis, or 
initiated disciples, who stand in the same upright meditative posture as 
the pontiffs. 

Blit it is impossible, and the attempt would be tedious, to give, by 
any written description, au adequate idea of the subterranean town of 
Dhooinnar. It is au object, however, which will assist in illustrating the 
subject of cave-worship in India; and though in grandeur these caves 
cannot compare with those of Ellora, Oarli, or Salsette, yet in point of 
autiquity they evidently surpass them. The temple dedicated to the 
Tirthancars, or deified Jin-eswars (lords of the Jains), are rude 
specimens of a rude age, when the art of sculpture was in its very 
infancy; yet is there a boldness of delineation, as well as great originali¬ 
ty of design, which distinguishes them from every thing else in Ipdie. 
In vain we hunted for inscriptions; but a few Isolated letters of that 
ancient and yet undeciphered kind, which occurs on every monument 
attributed to the Pandiis, were here and there observed. There were 
fragments of sculpture about the base of the hijl, differing both in 
design and material from those of the mountain. Altogefher, 
Dhoomnaj is highly worthy of a visit, being one of the most curious 
spot? in thi.s part, which abounds with curiosities. 

CHAPTER XIII. 

Route over the ground of Honsons retreat.—Battle of Peeply.^Bero^ 
ism of Umr Sing Ilara. chief of Koelah .— Conduct of gmer<il 
Monson .— Buchpnhar. — Kumonrra .— Thriving aspect of the country, 
Jhalra-Patun .— Temples.—Commercial immunities of the city. 
Judicious measures of the Regent in establishing this mart.-^Publu! 
visit of the community of Palun .— The ancient city.—Legends ^ its 
foundation.—^Profusion of ancient rnins.'—Fine Sculpture and 
architecture 'fthe temples.—Inscriptions.-'—Cross theuatural bounda^ 
‘>'y*of llarouti and Malwa .— The chabni of the Kolah Uegent. 
Ciiaoni of the Pindarris .— Gagrown. — Naraynpur.—Mokunfiarra 
Pass. — Liscriptions.—Anecdotes of the ** Lords of the Pass.” — I'lie 
chaoni of Bheem. — Ruins. — Ch-dinances of the JIara pitifkes: 
Jietiini to Kotah.—Field sports.—Author attached by a bear.—liumt 
of Ekailgurh. 

* By a mistake, 1 hav^e hani engraveil the natoe of Cbandowlee, the adjacent 
insNad of Dhooinnar. 
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' Ptuhpahar,lO(h We returned to Gurfote yesterday, 

tyhenee we mtirciied ten miles north-north-east this morning over 
memomble ground. It was from Gun ote that the retreat of Monson 
commenced, an eventasi'emarkable in tlje history of British India as the 
retreat of Xenophon in that of Greece. The former has not been com¬ 
memorated by the commander,thongh even thepen ofXerioplmn himself 
could not haire mitigated the reproach which that disastrous event haS 
left upon our military reputation. Holcar was at Pertabgurh, whenj 
bearing of the advance of the English army, he made direct on Muudi- 
aore, where he halted merely to refresh his horses, ami crossing the 
Chumbul at the Aora ford, he pushed direct on Qurrote, a distance of 
nearly fifty miles. Local report states that Monson, in utter ignorance 
of the rapid advance of Holcar, had tliat morning recotnmenced his 
march for Chandwasso, with wiiat object is unknown ; but as soon as 
ITe'learned the vicinity of the foe, without awaiting him, he ordered a 
retrograde movement to gain the Mokundurra pass, leaving Lucaii 
with the irregular horse and the Kotah auxiliaries, chiefly Hara Raj¬ 
poots, to secure his retreat. Holcar’s army amounted to ten thousand 

hors#, in four golesy or masses, each acting separately. That under-- 

Khan Bungush came on Lucan from the south, while that rmder 
Huriiat Dada, from the direction of Bhanpur, attacked the Kotah 
contingent. Lucan defended himself like a hero and having repelled 
all their charges, had become the assailant, when he received his death¬ 
blow from a hand in his own paega. My informant, who was that day 
Opposed to this gallant soldier, described the scene, pointing out the 
k mowah tree close to which he fell. 

The auxiliary band of Kotah was led by the Hara chief of Koelah, 
his name XJmr Sing. On receiving the orders of the English cora- 
tnandef, he prepared, in the old Hara style, to obey them. The position 
he selected was about a quarter of a mile west of Lucan, on the north 
bank# of \he Amjar, his left protected by the village of Peeply, which 
stands on a gentle eminence gradually shelving to the stream, the low 
abrupt bank of which would^ecure him from any charge in front. JBEerO, 
dismounting from his horse, Umr Sing, surrounded'by one thousand 
Men, ‘**spread his carpet,” resolved to defend the passage of the Amjat. 
JHis^orce w%s chiefly infantry, avIio met the enemy with volleys of 
matchlocks, and filled the stream with their bodies; but just as he was 
about to close with them, a ball hit him in the forehead and another 
in the right breast* He fell, but immediately rose again, and reclining 
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against a sugar-milUstoiie, encouraged his men to the oharge. The 
calmness of his manner indicated no danger, but it was the dying, 
effort of a Hara: pointing with his sword to the foe, he fell back and 
expired. Four hundred and fifty of his men were either killed or 
wounded around their chief, and among the latter, the Folaita chief, 
the next in rank to Koelah, and the kukshee, or paymaster-general of 
Kotah was made prisoner, and forced to sign a bond foivten lakhs of 
rupees as a ransom, a penalty fur siding witi) the English. 

A humble altar of clay marks the spot where the brave Kara fell, 
having a tablet, or joojarh, representing as usual a cavalier and his 
steed, armed at all points. I felt indignation at the indifference of the 
Regent, wiio had not marked the spot with a more durable monument; 
but he is no Kara ; though could he entomb the whole tribe, he would 
erect a structure rivalling even that of Maiisoleua. But this receives a 
homage which might be denied to a more splendid one ; for the villa¬ 
gers of Peeply fail not in their duty to the manes of Umr Sing, whoso 
lowly altar is maintained in repair. The devoted Lucan has not even 
so frail a monument as this; nor could I leurti if the case which en¬ 
closed his gallant spirit had any rites of sepulture. But his memory 
will he cherislied by tlie inhahitants of Peeply, who will point to the 
mowah tree as that of “ Lucan Saheh ca Joojarh." 

By the sacrifice of these brave men, the British commander gained 
the Mokuudurra pass, without seeing even an enemy; hadhejthero 
left only five companies, with .sufficient supplies and aininunitiun, under 
such men as Sinclair or Nichol, Mokuudurra might have rivalled 
Thermopylse in renown; fur such is the peculiarity of the position, 
that it would have taken a week to turn it, and that could be done ty 
infantry alone. But the commander “ had no confidence in his men 
why then did he accept the command ? Throughout the retreat, the 
sepahis were eager for the fight, and expressed their opinion openly of 
their leader; and when this ‘doubting' commander left five com¬ 
panies to defend the passage of the Bunas, how did they perform it? by 
repelling every assault, while a particle of ammunition lasted. I have 
often passed this* ford, once with Sindia’s army, and only three years 
after the retreat. The gallant stand was admirably described tdine by 
Zemami Khan R<thi!la, a brave soldier and no boaster, (and tljafrday 
among our foes,) who coolly pointed to the precise spot where he shot 
one of our officers, in the last cliarge, with his pi.stol. He said that the 
MAhralta infantry would no longer return to the charge, and that 
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Jeswunt Bao was like a madman^ threv? his turban on the ground and 
called for volunteers amongst the cavalry, by whom at length Sinclair 
and his men were cut off. It is a lesson by which we ought to profit, 
never to place in command of sepahis those who do not understand* 
confide in, and respect them. 

Puchpahar is a thriving town, the head of one of the four districts 
of which, by^the right of war, we became possessed, and have transferred 
from Holcar to the Regent: so far we have discharged the debt of 
gratitude. Eighty villages are attached to Puchpahar, which, though 
never yielding less than half a lakh of rupees, is capable of raising 
more than twice that sum. There are two thousand houses in the 
town, which has an extensive bazaar filled with rich traders and bank* 
ers, all of whom came to visit me. The cornelian continues to streW 
the ground even to this place. 

" • Kunwarra, 11th December; thirteen miles; direction, N.E. by 
E.—Passed over a fine rich soil, with promising young crops of wheat 
and gram, and plenty of the last crop (joar) in stacks; a sight not often 
seen in these war-trodden plains, and which makes the name, Kun- 
warm, or “ the laud of corn,” very appropriate. At the village of 
Aonia, four miles south, we crossed the high road leading from Oojeiu 
through the durra to Hindusthau, the large town of Soueil lying 
three miles to our right. 

Jhalra-Patun, Itth December ; ten miles ; direction, N.N.E.—The 
road over the same fertile soil.—Passed the Ghuuderbhuga rivulet, 
the source of which is only two cuss distant, and was shown, within 
the range, the isolated hill of Relaitoh, formerly the retreat of a Bhil 
community, which sent forth four thousand bowmen to ravage the 
plains of Malwa: these were extirpated by Zalim Sing. 

Jhalra-patun is the creation of the Regent; and, as we approach* 
ed it, his kindness procured me the distinction of being met, a full 
mile Jbeyend the town, by the chief magistrate, the council, and the 
most wealthy inhabitants: an honour duly appreciated, this being the 
only town in India possessing the germs of civil liberty, in the power 
of firaming their own municipal regulations. This is*the more remark* 
able, aS the immunities of their commercial charter were granted by 
the 4i\pst despotic ruler of India; though the boon was not a con* 
cession to Ubertyi but an act of policy; it was given for value'isebeived, 
or at least expected, and which has been amply realized. IB^VIogex* 
changed salutations, and promised a more extended courtesy at my 

99 
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Uuto in the evettiog, we took advautage of the town being thinned, 
and passed iu under a general discimrge of ordnance from the rain« 
parts. The city is nearly a square, surrounded by a substantial wall 
aud bastions, well furnished with cannon. The ground plan is .simple, 
l^eing that of the Indian chowpnn or cross, with two main streets 
Intersecting each other at right angles, arid many smaller ones run¬ 
ning parallel to them. The main street is from south to north. We 
proceeded through this hurra bazaar, until we reached the point of 
intersection, where, upon a broad terrace, stands a temple to Chaloor- 
bhooja, the ‘ four-armed’ god, at least ninety feel iu height. The marble 
dome aud colonnaded mimdif, and the general proportions of the 
structure, attracted my attention ; but having been recently repaired 
and coated with wlnte, 1 passed it by, conceiving it to be modern, and 
not likely to furuisii historical data. From thence to the northern 
gate ia a range, on either side, of houses of a uniform structure, having 
a great appearance of comfort; aud the street, whicli is nearly a mile 
long, terminates with a temple erected by the Regent to his favourite 
divinity, Dwarcauath. The image here enshrined was ploughed up 
from the ruins of the ancient city, and carried to tiie Regent at K<^tah, 
who, leaving to the choice of the god the title under which, and the 
site where, he would be worshipped, his various names were inscribed 
aud placed under the pedestal; the priest drew lorth that of Gopal-ji, 
aud a magnificent shrine was erected to him upon the bank of ouje of 
the finest lakes in India, the waters of which, raised by an artificial 
dam, could be made to euvirou it at pleasure. 

In a street to the uortli, aud parallel to the first, but as yet iu- 
complete, is a handsome temple, dedicated to the sixteenth Jaiu 
prophet. This also, I afterwards discovered, was an antique structure, 
recently repaired, aud one of the hundred aud eight temples, the bells 
of which sounded iu the ancient city; whence its name Jhalra^patun, 
or ‘ the city of bells,’ aud not, as erroneously stated hitherto, ^rom the 
tribe of the Regent, Jkal-ra-patun, or ‘ city of the Jhala;’ ignorance 
of which fact made me pass over the temples, under the supposition 
that tb'ey were coeval witii its modern fduudatiou. I stopped for a 
few moments at tiie mansion of the chief magistrate, Sah Muuoiram, 

* aud having expressed ray admiration of all I had seen, aud my l|ope 
tliat the prosperity of the city would redouble under his p'ateniiJ care * 
in .these days of peace, I made my salaam and took leave. Opposite bia, 
house, , eagraved on a pillar of stone, is the charter of righto of the 
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eity'.* Its airnpUcity will ifxcite a smile; bufc the philosopher may trace 
in it the first rudiments of that commercial greatness, which made the 
free cities of Europe the inatriiments of general liberty. Few of these 
had their privileges so thoroughly defined, or so scrupulously observed; 
and the motive wliich brought the community together was the surest 
guarantee against their infringement. A state of general war made 
them congregate, and was the origin of these immunities, which the 
existing peace and tnanquillity will perpetuate. Any want of good 
faith would be the destruction of Patun. 

When the Hegent took advantage of the times to invite the 
wealthy of all the surrounding regions to become settlers in this new 
mart, be wisely appealed to the evidence of their senses as the best 
pledge for the fulfilment of his promises. Simultaneously with the 
charter, the fortifications were cotnmericed, and an adequate garrison 
^as placed here under a commandant well known and respected. He 
excavated wells, repaired the dam of the old lake, and either built 
anew or repaired the religious edifices of all sects at the expense of the 
state; and, to .secure uniformity and solidity in the new habitations, 
he advanced to every man who required it half the money necessary 
for their construction. But the greatest boon of all was his leaving the 
administration of justice, as well as of internal police, entirely in the 
hands of the municipal authorities, who, to their credit, resolved that 
the fines and forfeitures ari.sing therefrom, instead of becoming a 
bait for avarice and vexatious interference, should be offerings to the 
shrine of Dwarica-nath. 

It is proper to .say that the chief m.agistrate, Sah-Munnirarn, who 
is of the Vishnue sect, has a coadjutor in Gomani Ram, of the Oswal 
tribe and Jain faith, and each has his separate tribunal for the clas.se8 
he represents, while the whole form a joint council for the general 
weal. They pull well together, and each has founded a poora, or suburb, 
named after their children. The Chohtens, or members of thi.s council, 
are selected according to the general sense entertained of their fitness,; 
and were the chief magistrates also the free choice of the inhabitants 
at large, ‘ the city of bells’ •would require no addition to her freedom. 
Thus,^n the short space of twenty years, has been raised a city of'six 
thousand comfortable dwellings, with a population of at least twenty- 
^five^hou.sand souls. But the hereditary principle, so powerfiil through¬ 
out these countries, and which, tiiongh it perpetuates many evils, has 
likewise been productive of tnuch good, and has preserved these states 
^ •“SeV VoU, pTiil! 
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from Aanihilatiou, will inevitably make the Durban' of magistracy 
descend from the head of Munuiram or Gomani to their children, 
under whom, if they be not imbued with the same discretion as their 
parents, the stone tablet, as well us the subsequent privileges of Jhalra* 
patun, may become a dead letter. The only officers of government 
residing in the town are the commandant and the collector of the 
imposts; and so jealous are they of the least interference on his part, 
that a fine would be inflicted on any individual who, by delaying the 
payment of the authorized duties, furnished an excuse for his 
interference. 

Such is an outline of an internal administration, on which I have 
just had a commentary of the most agreeable description : a public visit 
from all the wealth and worth of Patun. First, came the merchants, 
the brokers, the insurers of the Vishnue persuasion, each being intro¬ 
duced with the name of the firm ; then followed the Oswal merchants, 
in similar form, and both of them I seated in the order of their intro¬ 
duction and respectability. After them followed the trades, the Chohtea 
or deacons, each making his nuzznr in the name of the whole body. 
Then came the artizans, goldsmiths, braziers, dyers, confectioners,^own 
to the barbers, and town-crier. The agricultural interest was evidently 
at a discount in Patun, and subordinate to the commercial; the old 
Mundlooe Patels were, “though last, not least” in this interesting as¬ 
semblage. Even the frail sisterhood paid their devoirs, and, in^their 
modesty of demeanour, recalled the passage of Burke applied in con¬ 
tract to a neighbouring state, “ vice lost half its deformity, by losing 
all its grossneSs.” Sah Munniram himself preserved order outside, while 
to his colleague he left the formalities of introduction. The goldsmiths’ 
company presented, as their nuzznr, a small silver powder-flask, shaped 
as an alligator, and covered with delicate chain-work, which I shall re¬ 
tain not only as a specimen of the craft, but in remembrance of a day 
full of unusual interest. They retired in the same order as tUey pame, 
preceded by the town-band, flags, trumpets, and drums. 

^uch is Jlialra-Patun. May the demon of anarchy keep from its 
walls, and the orthodox and heterodox livein amity for the 

sake of the general good, nor by their animosities, increase Hhe re¬ 
semblance which this mart bears to the free cities of Europe! ^ 

From all I could learn, justice is distributed with as even a hand as 
in most societies, but wherever existed the community that submitted 
to restraint, or did not murmur at the fiiat of the law ? Jhalra-Patuix is 
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ndwthe grand commercial mart of Upper Ha! wa, and baa swallowed 
up all the commerce of the central towns between its own latitude 
and Indore. Though not even on the high road, wlten established, this 
difiOlcnity was overcome by the road coming to it. The transit-duties 
on salt alone must be considerable, as that of the lakes of western 
Bajwarra passes through it in its way to the south-east. It is not 
famed,howevpr, for any staple article of trade, but merely as an entrepot. 

We have said enough of the modern city, and must now revert to 
the ancient, which, besides its metaphorical appellation of “ the city 
of bells,” had the name of Chandravati, and the rivulet which flowed 
through it, the Chandrabhaga. There is an abundance of legends, to 
which we may be enabled to apply the test of inscriptions. In some, 
Raja Hood is again brought forward as the founder of the city ; though 
others, with more probability, assign its foundation to the daughter of 
OhRndraseu, the Pramar king of Malwa, who was delivered of a sou on 
this spot while on a pilgrimage. Another ascribes it to a more humble 
origin than either, i. e. to Jiissoo, a poor wood-cutter of the ancient 
tribe of Or, who, returning homewards from his daily occupation, 
dropped his axe upon the paris-pnttur, with the aid of wliich he trans¬ 
muted iron to gold, aud raised “ the city of the moon ” (Chandravati); 
and the lake is still called after him Jutsoo Or ea-taUah. The Panda 
Bheem likewise comes in for hii share of the founder’s fame; who, witdi 
his b^thren during their covenant with the Kaorea, found concealment 
in the forest; but his foe, fearing the effect of his devotions, sent hia 
familiar to disturb them. The spirit took the form of a boar, but as he 
^ sped past him through the thicket, Bheem discharged an arrow, and on 
the spot where this fell, the Chandrabhaga sprung up. Whoever was the 
founder, I have little doubt that tradition has converted Jussoo-verma, 
the grandson of Udyadit, the monarch of all Malwa, into the wood-cut¬ 
ter ; for not only does this prince’s name occur in one of the inscriptions 
foun<| he»e, but I have discovered it in almost every ancient city of 
Central India, over which his ancestors bad held supreme power from 

the first to the thirteenth century of Vicrama.* 

• * 

The sites of temples mark the course of the stream for a consider¬ 
able distance, the banka being strewed with ruins. Flights of steps, 

—j- 

* On astooe tablet, which 1 ducovered at Boondi, of the Takshac race, are the 
names both of Chandrasen and Jusooverma, and though no date is visible, yet that of 
the latter is fixed by another set of inscriptions, inserted in the first volume of the 
Transactions of the Boyal Asiatic Sodety, at 9. 1191 or A.D> 1135 : the {>er^ when 
the old Hindu monarchies were breaking up, and consequently the arts beginning 
to decay. 
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lormingf ffhata, reach to the water’s edge, where multitudes of gods, 
goddesses, and demons, are piled, and some of the more perfect placed 
upon altars of clay, around which some lazy, well-fed Gosens loiter, 
basking in the sun. Understanding that no umbrage could be taken if 
I exported some of them to Oodipur, I carried offNarayan on his hydra- 
couch, a Parbutty, a tri-murti, and a cart-loud of the dii minoren, which 
I found huddled together under a burr-tree. There was a,fiae statue of 
Ganesa, but our efforts to move Wisdom were ineffectual, and occasion¬ 
ed not a few jokes among my Brahmins; nor must I pass over a col¬ 
ossal &ara/ia (boar), of which no artist in Europe need be ashamed. 

The powers of Destruction and Re-production were those pro¬ 
pitiated among the one hundred and eight shrines of Chandravati; of 
which only two or three imperfect specimens remain to attest the 
grandeur of past days. Every where, the symbolic lingam was scattered 
about, and the mnndnf of one of those still standing 1 found filled with 
representations of the Hindu Hecate and a host of lesser infernals, the 
sculpture of which, though far inferior to that at Barolli, is of a high 
order compared with aught of modern times. The attitudes are especial¬ 
ly woll-managed, thougii there is a want of just proportion. Even the 
anatomical display of the mmscles is attended to; hut the dust, oil, and 
tindoor (vermilion) of twelve centuries were upon them, and the place 
was dark and damp, which deterred us from disturbing them. 

Ghassi is now at work upon the outline of two of the rem^iining 
shrines, and has promised to give up ten days to the details of the ceil¬ 
ings, the columns, and the rich varied ornaments, which the pencil 
alone can represent (vide Plates). One of tliese shrines, having a part ^ 
of the sengar c/wori still standing, is amongst the fineab things in Asia, 
not for magnitude, being to all appearance merely receptacles for the 
inferior divinities surrounding some grand temple, but for the sculp¬ 
tured ornaments, which no artist in Europe could surpass (vide Plate). 
Each consists of a simple mindra,-or ceZ/a, about twenty fe«*t square, 
having a portico and a long open colonnaded vestibule In front for the 
priests and votaries. Every one of these numerous columns differs in its 
details from the Qtlicrs. But the entrance cliiefly excites admiration, 
being a mass of elaborate workmanship of a peculiar kiud,<ttnd the 
folia ge and flowers may be considered perfect.* It is deeply ifo he 

* The original ilrawings by Ghassi are deposited at my book^llers, Budd ailB 
Calkin. Pall-Mall, together with those by Captain Waugh, to shew that any deviation 
from the originals by the engravers is to the deeided deterioration o£ the former. They 
•re on a oonsidetahly larger scale than the engravings, and 1 ain anxious that the 
public shoaldthus lonn a correct estimate of the arts as they once existed inlnia. 
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lamented that no artist from Europe, have made casts from these 
masterpieces of sculpture and architecture, which would furnish many 
new ideas, and rescue the laud sacred to Bhavani (Minerva) from the 
charge of having taught nothing but deformity: a charge from which it 
is my pride to have vindicated her. 

While I remained with Ghassi, amidst the ruins, I despatched my 
ffttm and Brahmins to make diligent search for inscriptions; but many 
of these, as well as thousands of divinities, the wrecks of ancient Patun, 
have been built up in the new town or its immense circumvallation ; 
but our efforts were not altogether unrewarded. 

The oldest inscription, dated S. 748 (A.D. 692), bore the name of 
Baja Doorgangul, or ‘ the bar of the castle,’ It is very long, and in that 
ornamented character peculiar to the Budhists and Juius throughout 
these regions. It contains allusions to the local traditions of the Panda 
Aijoon, and his encounter with the demon Virodhi under the form of 
Baraha, or the boar; and states, that from the spot where the baraha 
was wounded, and on which his blood fell, a figure sprung, originating 
from the wound (khet), whose offspring in consequence was called 
Khetiye: “of hia line was CrishuaBhut Khetri, whose sou was 2'akyac, 
What did he resemble, who obtained the fruits of the whole earth, con¬ 
quering numerous foes ? He had a sou named Kyuk, who was equal to 
the divinity which supports the globe: in wisdom he was renowned as 
Maha^eo: hia name sent to sleep the children of his foe: he appeared 
as an avatar of Boodh, and like the ocean, which expands when the 
rays of the full moon fall upon it, even so does the sea of our knowledge 
,^increase when he looks upon it: and his verses are filled with ambrosia 
(amrita). From Cheyt to Cheyt, sacrifilce never ceased burning: Indra* 
went without offspring.* The contributions from the laud were raised 
with justice, whilst his virtues overshadowed the three worlds. The 
light which shines from the tusks of his foe’s elephant had departed; 
and the hand which struck him on the head, to urge him on, emitted 
no sound. Where was the laud that felt not his influence ? Such was 
Sri Kyuk! when he visited foreign lauds, joy departed from the v^ives 
of bis foe: may all his resolves be accomplished! 

“ S.*748 (A.D. 692), on the full moon of Jeyt, this inscription was 
place! in the mindra, by Goopta, the grandson pf ,Bhat Gane|warij 
tord of the lords of verse of Moondal, and son of Hur-goopta ’. this 

* The allnsioD to this affords another instance of the presumption of the priests, 
who compelled the gods to attend the sacrificial rites, and hence Indra could not visit 
his consort Indrani. 
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\»ri ting was composed, in the presence of Sri Doorgangul Raja, to whom, 
salutation! that forehead alone is fair which bows to the gods, to a 
tutor, and to woman I Engraved by Oluk the stone-cutter.” 

On this curious inscription we may bestow a few remarks. It ap¬ 
pears to me that the wild legion of the creation of this Khetri, from 
the blood of Baraha, represented as a dhnoo, or demon in disguise, is 
another fiction to veil the admission of some iiortberr^r^ce into the 
great Hindu famil}'. The name of Baraha, as an ancient ludo-Scythic 
tribe, is fortunately abundantly preserved in the annals of Jessulmer, 
which state, at the early periods of the ifadu-Bhatti history, opposed 
their entran^'e into India; while both Takshac (or Tak) and Kyuk are 
names of Tatar origin, the former signifying ‘ the snake,’ the latter ‘ the 
heavens.’ The. whole of this region bears evidence of a race whose 
religion was ophite, who bore the epithet of ’Takshac as the name of 
the tribe, and whose inscriptions in this same nail-headed character are 
found all over centra! and western India. If we combine this with all 
that we have already said regarding Raja Hoou of Bhadraoti, and 
Ungutsi the Hun, who served the Rana of Cheetore a£ 
period* when an irruption is recorded from central Asia, we are forced 
to the conclusion, that this inscription (besides many others), is a 
memorial of a Scythic or Tatar prince, who, as well as the Gete prince 
of Salpoor, f was grafted upon Hindu stock. 

The inscription next in point of antiquity was from the Jain 
temple in the modern town. It was dated the 3d of Jeyt, S. 1103 (A. D. 
1047), but recorded only the name of a visitor to the shrine. 

Near the dam of the Or-eagur, there was a vast number of funer-^ 
al memorials, termed nisea, of the Jain priesthood. One is dated 
“the 3d ofMagh, S. 1066 (A.D. 1010), on which day SrimuntDeo, 
Chela, or disciple, of Acharya Srimana Dewa, left this world.” The bust 
of the acharya, or doctor, is in a studious posture, the book laying 
open upon the thooni or cross, which forms a reading-desk, of^n the 
only sign on the nisea to mark a Jain place of sepulture. 

tThe adjoining one contained the name of Deviudra Acharya; the 
date a 1180. ' 

Another was of “ Komar-deo, the pundea or priest of th#race of 
Koomad Qiandra Acharya, who finished his career on Thursday fgoor- 
har) the Mool uekshitra of a 1289.” 


• Sbo Vol. I, p. 266. 
t Sm iaterlption, Tol, 1, p, 837. 
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There were many others, but as, like these, they contuned no his¬ 
torical data, they were not transcribed. 

NaraynpuTy IZth Decen^er, eleven miles.—Marched at daybreak, 
and about a coss north of the city ascended the natural boundary of 
Harouti and Malwa; at the point of ascent was Oondore, formerly iu 
the appanage of the Gliatti-Rao {lord of the pass), one of the legendary 
heroes of past days ; and half a coss further was the point of descent 
into the Antri, or * valley,’ through which our course lay due north. la 
front, to the north-west, Gagrown, on the opposite range, was just 
visible through the gloom ; while the yet more aucient Miiow, the first 
capital of the Kheechies, was pointed out five coss to the eastward. I 
felt most anxious to visit this city, celebrated in the traditions of 
Central India, and containing in itself and all around much that waa 
woi'thy of notice. But time pre.ssed;so we continued our route over 
the path trodden by the army of Alla-o-din when he besieged Achildas 
in Gagrown, The valley was full three miles wide, the soil fertile, and 
the scenery highly picturesque. The forest on each side echoed with 
the streams of the peacock, the calls of the partridge, and the note of 
the juugle-cock, who was crowing his matins as the sun gladdened 
his retreat. It was this antri, or valley, that the Regent selected for 
his cAaoni, or ‘ fixed camp,’ where he has resided for the last thirty 
years^ It had at length attained the importance of a town, having 
spacious streets and well-built houses, and the materials for acircum-! 
vallation were rapidly accumulating: but there is little chance of his 
living to see it finished. The site is admirably chosen, upon the banks 
of the Amjar, and midway between the castle of Gagrown and 
Jhalrapatun. A short distance to the west of the Regent’s camp, is the 
Pindarri-ea-chaoni, where the sous of Kurreem Khan, the chief leader 
of those hordes, resided; for in these days of strife, the old Regent would 
have allied himself with Satan, if he had led a horde of plunderers. 
I wa8*greatly amused to see iu this camp, also assuming a pern^anent 
shape, the commencement of an eedya, or ‘place of prayer;’ for the, 
villains, while they robbed*aQd murdered even defenceless woma^, 
prayedfive times a day t 

, ^e crossed the cqiifluent streams of the Aou and Amjse, whieb,. 
flowing through the plains of Malwa, have forced their way through 
the exterior chain into the antri of Gagrown, pass under its western 
face, dividing it from the town, and then join the Caly Siude. 

180 
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Until you approach close to Gagrown, its town and castle appear 
united, and present a bold and striking object; and it is only on mount¬ 
ing the ridge that one perceives the strength of this position, the rock 
being scarped by the action of the xvatera to an itninense height. •The 
ascent to the suminit of the ritlge was so gradual that onr surprise was 
ctunplete, when, casting our eye north, we saw the Caly Sinde sweep¬ 
ing along the northern face of both fort and town, whence it turns due 
north, ploughing its serpentine passage, at a depth of full twohuitdred 
feet below the level of the valley, througli three distinct ranges, each 
clmsm or opening appearing iit this bold perspective like a huge portal, 
whence the river gains the yielding plains of Harouti. As we passed 
under the town, we were saluted by a discharge from all the ordnance 
on its ramparts, and the governor, who had advanced to meet us at the 
express desire of his master, invited us in ; but though strongly pressed, 
and equally desirous to see a place of such celebrity, I would not make 
myself acquainted with the secrets of this chief stronghold of thq. Re¬ 
gent. On whichever side an enemy might approach it, he would havd 
to take the bull by the horns. It was only by polluting the waters with 
the blood of the sacred kine, tliat Alla, ‘ the sanguinary' {kJtooni), took 
it about five centuries ago from the valiant Kbeechie, Achillas, an 
account of whose family would be here out of place. Indepei^ent 
of ancient associations, there is a wild grandeur about Gagrowu, which 
makes it well worthy of a visit, and the views from the iroitth 
still finer than from the point whence we .beheld it. 
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■. 'W^ passed over the rid^e at the extremity of the town, and de¬ 
scended into another antn, up which we jonrnied nearly due west 
until we reached oar camp at Naraynpar. The valley was froai four to 
six hundred yards in breadth, and in the highest state of cultivation'; 
to preserve which, and at the same time to secure the game, the Be- 
geut, at an immense expense, has cut deep trenches at the skirt of tlse 
hills on each side, over which neither deer nor hog can pass, while the 
forests that crown the hills to their summit are almost impervious eveti 
to wild beasts. We passed various small cantonments, where the Regent 
could collect the best part of his army, some even on the summit of tire 
ridge. At all of these are wells, and reservoirs termed po. 

Mokundurra, December \Mt, ten miles.—At daybreak, commenced 
our march up the valley, and midway between Naraynpur and the 
durra, reached the ruined castle of Gbatti, so called from its being 
erected on the summit of the ridge cuitiinanding an outlet of the valley. 
Partly from the gradual ascent of the valley, and from the depression of 
the ridge, we formed mther a mean opinion of the pass {ghatli)\ but tbis 
feeling was soon lost when we attained the crest, and found oursel ves 
on a^scarped rock of some hundred feet in elevation, commanding a 
view over all the plains of Mahva, while at onr feet was a continuation 
of the anlri of the A>njar, which we observed gliding tlirongli the deep 
woods the Regent has allowed to remain at the entrances of these 
vallevs. 

Tradition is eloquent on the deeds of the ‘ Lords of the Pass,’ both 
of the Klieechie and Uara, and they point out the impression of Mehrtfj 
Kheechie’s charger, as he sprang upon the Islamite invaders. There 
am many cenotaphs to the memory of the slain, and several small 
shrines to Siva and his consort, in One of which I found an inscription 
not only recording the name of MehraJ, bub the curious fact that four 
generations were present at the consecration of one to Siva. It ran thuii: 
“ In S. Iji57 and Saca 1522, in that particular year called Somya, thb 
stui In the south, the season of cold, in the happy month Asoj, the dark 
half thereof, on Sunday, and tlie thirty-sixth gnrrie ; in such a happy 
mottient, the iCheechie of Ohohaii race, Maharaj Sri Rawut Ndrskiig- 
deo, and his son Sri Rawut Mehraj, and his son Sri Phuuder8etj,and Ms 
sou l^aliati-das, erected this seo-ali (house of Siva): may they be fbrta^ 
•nate! Writtcfti by Jey Sennau, and engraved by Kumma;in the piti^- 
seuce of the priest Kistiia, the sou of Mohes.” : , ; 

We shall pass ovei the endless tales of the many hemes who fell 
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iHv i|«. 4er6uoei to tbe of au^ uote-^Ooni»a Smgt a dosGen<|EQt of 
i@awuot Hara. Tho aooodote I am about, to insert rokte« to the time 
wheo Bao Doorjun Sal was prince of Kotah, and the.post of Fonjdar 
was held by a Bah tore Rajpoot, Jey Sing of GsgornL Through the 
influence of this foujdar, Goman was deprived of the honour of defend¬ 
ing the pass, and his estate sequestrated. He was proceeding home¬ 
ward with a heavy heart from the presence of his sovereign, when h$ 
met the foujdar with his train* It was dark, and a torch-bearer preceded 
him, whom Goman dashed to the earth, and with his iron lance 
transfixed the Bahtore to his pafH Making for the gate, be said it was 
the Buo’s order. that none should pass until his return. As soon as he 
gained his estate, be proceeded with his family and effects to Oodi- 
ptir, a<id found tirjfia with the Bana, who gave him an estate for the 
support of himself and his followers. There he remained until Kotah 
was besieged by Baja Esuri Sing of Jeypiir, when he obtained the 
Baiia’s leave to fly to its defence. Passing over the Father, he made for 
Kotah, but it was invested on every side. Determined to reach it or 
perish, he ordered his nakarra to beat, and advanced through the heart 
of the enemy’s camp. The Jeypiir prince asked who had the aud^^city 
to beat close to his quarters, and being told “ the Bawut of the Pass, 
from Oodipur,” he expressed a wish to see the man, of whom he had 
heard his father say, he httd, uuarme d, slain a tiger. The Hara obeyed 
the siiinmoiis, but would only enter the Presence in the midst of hie 
band. He was courteously received and offered large estates in Jeypur; 
the Baja remarking, that Goman Sing was only going to bis doom, 
since “ in the space of eating apan, he (Esuri Sing) would be master of 
Kotah.” Losing ail patience, Goman said, ** take my salaam and my * 
defiauce, Maharaj; the heads of twenty thousand Haras are with 
Kotah.” He was permitted to pass the batteries unmolested, and on 
reaching tiie river, he called aloud, '* the Ghatta Bawut wants a boat,” 
to conduct him to his sovereign, whom he found seated bqhiud the 
walls encouraging the defence. At that very moment, a repo^ was 
brought that a breach was nearly effected at a particular point; and 
scarcely had the prince applauded his atmmdherma, than, making his 
bow, Goman marched his followers to the breach, and “ there planted 
bis lauce.” Such were the Haras of past days; but the desceridai^a of 
the.* Kawnt of the Pass * are now in penury, deprived of their* laude^* 
and hard pressed to find a livelihood. 

We coutiuued our march from this Pass, often moistened with 
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Biypypi blood, and roachoB tb« Durra,.ocit8ide ofi>r}i2ch we found the 
old Bogent encamped, and whence we i^ued on our tour Just three 
weeks i^o. It washy mere accident that, some distance up the valley, 
(a continuation of that we had just quitted), we heard of some ruins, 
termed the “Chaori of Bheem/' one of the moat striking remains of art 
1 had yet met with. It is the fragment only of a quudratiguiar pile, of 
which little now remains, the materials having been used by one of 
the Kotah princes, in erecting a small palace to a Bhilni concubine. 
The columns possess great originality, and appear to be the connecting 
link of Hindu and Egyptian architecture.* Not far from the Chaor^ 
where, according to local traditions, the Pandii Bheem celebrated hie 
nuptials, are two columns, standing without relation to any other edi** 
fice; but in the lapse of ages the fragments appertaining to them have 
been covered with earth or jungle. At every step we found joojarh$, oP 
funeral stones ; and as this “ Pass of Mokuiid ” must,as the chief outlet) 
between the Dekhan and northern India, have been a celebrated spoti 
k is not unlikely that in remote ages some city was built within ito 
natural ramparts. Throughout this town, we found many traces of the 
bene^eent but simple legislation of the Hara princes; and when the 
Regent set up his pillar, prohibiting chiefly his own violence, he had 
abundant formulas to appeal to. We have already alluded to this 
circumstance in the sketch of his biography, and we may here insert a 
free translation of the ordinance we found engraved in the Pass; 
and wliich is recorded throghout Harouti. 

“Maharaj Maharao-ji Eishore Sing, ordaining! To all the merchants 
(mahajin/i), traders, cultivators, and every tribe inhabiting Mokundurro. 

^ At this time, be full of conBdeuce; trade, trafiSc, exchange, borrow, lend, 
cultivate, and be prosperous ; for all dind (contribution) is abolished 
by tile Durbar. Crimes will be punished according to their magnitudeii 
All officers of trust, Patels, Patwarris, Sasurris (night-guards), and 
mootsuddies (scribes), will be rewarded for good services, and for evil; 
NonI of them shall be guilty of exactions from merchants or othetsl 
this is a law sworn toby all that is sacred to Hindu or Mocsletn. 0)r^ 
daitied from the royal moufh, and by command ofNanah-ji (grairdsire) 
Zalim^Sing, and uncle Madhu Sing. Asoj the 10th, Monday S. 1877 
<A.p. 1821).” 

• waving halted a few days, we returned to Kotaii by. the towns of 
Puchpahar and Anuudpur; both large and thriving, situated upon 

* See the frootiapieco. which, however, 1 regret to aty, Carouhei but an UBueifect 
«epy of the original drawing. 
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the bmiks of Hno pieces of water. Madhu Sing, at the head of a 
splendid cavalcade, with six field-pieces, advanced a couple of miles tO 
conduct rne to ujy old residence, the garden-house, east of the town. 
During the six weeks that we remained here to watch the result 
of the measures elsewhere described, we endeavoured to find amuse¬ 
ment in various ways, to divert ns from brooding upon the cholerk 
which was raging around us. This season attracts flocks of wild-geese 
to prey upon the young corn, and we had the double pleasure of shoot^ 
iug and eating them. Occasionally, we had a shot at a deer, or hunted 
them down with the Regent’s chcetrs (huiiLing-leopards); or with the 
dogs ran d(»wn jfujkals, foxes, or hares. There was a rmnna for wild-hogs 
about five uuies from Our abode, and a delightful summer-retreat {vide 
Plate) in the midst of a fine sheet of water. The animals were so tame, 
fruiu the custom of feeding them,that it was almost unsports-manlike tb 
shoot at them. Oji one occasion, the Maharao prepared an excursion 
upon the water, in which I was not well enough to join. Numerous 
shekarris, or ‘ Imnters,’ proceeded up eitlier bank to rou.se th© boars or 
tigers that find cover there, when the party from the boats shot at them 
as they passed. Partly for the purpose of enjoying this sport, and partly 
to see the fortress of Ekailgnrh, six miles soutJi of the city, we after¬ 
wards made another excursion, which, though not unattended by 
danger,afforded a good deal of merrimeid.. The river here is confined by 
perpendicular rocks, full three hundred feet iu height; and amidst tbo 
debrii, the.se wild animals rind shelter. As the side on which we were 
did not promise much sport, we determined to cross the stream, and 
finding a quantity of timber suited to tlie purpose, we set to work to 
construct a raft; but had only pushed a few paces from the shore when * 
We began to sink, and were compelled to make a Jonas of the doctor, 
ihougit we afterwanis sent the vessel hack fur him, and iu due time 
landed all our party and appendages. Being furnished with huntsmeU 
by the Regent, who knew the lairs of the animals, we despatcjied them 
up the stream, taking post ourselves behind some ina.sseis of rock fit thq 
only path by wliich they could advance. VVe had been seated about 
half all hour, wlien tlie shouts of the huntets were heard, and soon a 
huge bear, his muzzle grey from age, came slowly trotting up th|j path¬ 
way. Being unable to repress the mirth of Ouptaiu Waugh au^ trie 
doctor, who were conning over the events of the morning, jiist^beforef 
he Came in sight, I had quitted them, and was trying to gain a point of 
'secuiity a little remote frotn them ; but before 1 could attain it, they, 
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had hoth fired and missed, and Bruin came at a full gallop towards me. 
When within ten paces, I fired and hit him in the flunk ; he fell, hut 
almost instantly recovered, and charged me open-mouthed, when one 
of,my domestics boldly attacked him with aljog-spear and saved me from 
a hug. Between the spear and the shot, he went floundering off, and 
was lost in the crevices of the rock. On our return, we passsed the day- 
a)Dulst the luins of Ekaiigurh, an enormous pile of stones without 
cement; in all probability,a fortress of some of the aboriginal Bliils. Both 
crests of the mountain are covered with puigle, affording abimdanlj 
sport to the princes of Kotah. There i.s a spot of some oolehrity a few 
coss to the south of this, called Gypm -Mahadeo, where tliore is a cas*; 
cade from a stream that falls into the Chumhul, whose bunks are said 
to be here upwards of six hundred feet in height. Timre are few more 
remarkable spots in India than the course of the river from Kotah to. 
Bbyusror, where both the naturalist and the painter might find ample 
employment. 

I sent scouts in all directions to seek for inscription.s ; some of 
which are in au unknown character. Oue of the mo.st interesting, 
broiifht from Kunswah, of a Jit prince, has been given in the first 
volume of this work.. 


CHAPTER XIV. 

Mynal.—Definition of the servile condition termed bus.sie. 
Bljolli .— Inscriptions,—Ancient history of Bijolli.—Evidence that 
the Chohans wrested the throne of Delhi from the Tnars,—Jain tentr 
pies. — Inscriptions.—Sivite temples,—Prodigious extent of ruinif. 
'The Bijolli chief.—His daughter a Sati.— Mynal, or Mahanal, 
Its picturesque site.—Records of Prithwiraj,ihe Chohan. — Inso'ip- 
tions.—Synchronism in an enigmatical date.—March to Beygoa. 
Bumaoda, the castle of Aloo Hara.—Legend of that chief, — Imprer- 
cation of the virgin Sati. —Recollections of the Haras still associated 
with their ancient traditions.—Quit Biimaoda and arrive at Bey goo» 


In February, I recommenced my march for Oodipur, and having 
halted a few days at Booudi, and found all there as my heart oould 
wish, I resumed the march across the Pathar, determined to puA intp 
execution my wish of visiting Mynal. Aboiit ten miles north, on this 
side of it, I halted at Bijolli, one of the principal fiefs of Mewar, held by 
4 chief of the»Pramar tribe, with the title of Rao. This family^ origi- 
ftally Raos of Jugnair, near Biana, came into Mewar in the time of the 
great Umr Sing, with all his hussie, upwards of two centuries ago; the 
Eana having married the daughter of Rao Asoca, to whom he assigaed 
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Rtt estate worth five lakhs aiiuually. 1 have elsewhere (Vol. II p. 102) 
axplaiued the tneauiug of a term which embraces bondage aihongst its 
syuonyma, though it is the lightest species of slavery. Bussie, or properly 
easi, meaQS a ‘ settler/au 'inhabitaat/ from vas, '*& habitation/ and 
vasna, ‘ to inhabit/ but it does not distinguish between free settlerS 
and compulsory labourers; but wheresoever the phrase is used in 
Rajwarra, it may be assumed to imply the latter. Still, st/ange to say, 
the condition includes none of the accessories of slavery: there is no 
task'duty of any kind, nor is the individual accountable for his labour 
to any one : he pays the usual taxes, and the only tie upon him appears 
to be that of a compulsory residence in his vas, and the epithet, which 
is in itself a fetter upon the mind of the vast ofBijoUi. 

Bijolli ( Vijyaoalli ) stands amidst the ruins with which thia 
PcpemaZ, or highland, is crowded. From the numerous inscriptions 
We here found, we have to choose, for its ancient name, between Ahaiohr 
pur and Morakuro; the latter is still applied, though tlie former 
appears only on the recording stone. This western frontier teems 
with traditions of the Ghohans, and seems to have been a dependency 
of Ajrnere, as these inscriptions contain many celebrated names of that 
dynasty, as Beesildeo, Someswar, Prithwiraj; and cliiefiy record th« 
martial virtues and piety of Irno-Baj of Morakuro, and his offspring, 
Bahir-raj and Koontpal, who appear cotemporary with their para¬ 
mount prince and relative, Prithwiraj, king of Delhi and Ajmere.‘ 

One inscription records the actions of the dynasty of Oheetore, 
and they are so intermingled as to render it almost impossible to 
separate the Gehlotes from the Ghohans. It begins with an invoca- ^ 
tiou to “ SaoamJbhari Jinunie Mata, the mother of births, guardian of 
the races {saeam), and of mighty castles {doorga), hills, and ruins, the 
Protectress." Having mentioned the names of nine Ghohans (of Vach- 
gotra), it flies off to Srimad Bappa-Raj, Vindhya Nirpati, or,' Bappa, 
sovereign of the Tindhya Hills/ the founder of the Rana^ of M'ewat ; but 
the names that follow do not belong to his dynasty, which leads me to 
imagine that the Ghohans of Ooper(ual wei;^ vassals of Qheetore at that 
early period. Since antiquarian disquisitions, however, would be out 
of place here, we shall only give the concluding portion. It is ol 
Koontpal, the grandson of Irno-raj, ” who destroyed Jawulapmr/^and. 

fame of whose exploit at the capture of Delhi is engraved on thu 
gate of Balablti. His elder brother’s son was Prithwiraj, who amassed 
aj^8ofgol4, which he gave in obarity, and built in Morakuca II 
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temple to Parswanatlh. HaviVig obtained the regal dignity, through 
Someawar, he was thence called Someswar, for the aake of whose soul 
thia mincfm was erected, and the village of E.ewana on the iRewa, 
bestowed for it8 support.—S. 1S26 (A. D. 1170).” This appears com¬ 
pletely to set at rest the qttestiou whether the Ohohaus wrested by 
force the throne of Delhi from the Tuars ;and it is singular, that from 
the most remote part of the dominions of this illustrious line, we 
should have a confirmation of the fact asserted by their great bar<l 
Chund. The inscriptions at Asi (Hansi), and on the cohmm of Delhi| 
were all written about the same period as this (see p. 496). But the 
appeal made to “the gate of Balabhi,” the ancient capital of the 
Gehlotes in Saiirashtra, is the most singular part of it, and will only 
admit of one construction, namely, that when Frith wiraj revenged the 
death of his father, Someswar, who was slain in battle by the prince of 
Saurashtra and Onzzerat, Kooutpal must have availed himself of that 
opportunity to appropriate the share he had in the capture of Delhi. 
Chund informs us he made a conquest of the whole of Gnzzerat from 
Bhola Bheem. 

4Ve have also two other not unimportant pieces of inforination ; 
first, that Morakuro was an ancient name of Bijolli; and next, that the 
Clmhan prince was a disciple of the Jains, which, according to Chiiud> 
was not uncommon, as he tells us that he banished his son Sarungdeo 
from Ajmere, for Oittacliing himself to the doctrines of the BiidhistH. 

Morakuro, aboutlialfa mile east of Bijolli, is now in ruins;hut 
there are remains of a kote, or castle, a palace called the JVb-ehoki, and 
no less than five temples to Farswauath, the twenty-third of the Jain 
pontiffs, all of considerable magnitude and elaborate architectural 
details, though not to be compared with Barolli. Indeed, it is every 
where apparent, that there is nothing classical in design or executiou 
in the architecture of India posterior to the eleventh century. One of 
my |Crihh8, who ha.s a talent for design, is delineating with his reed 
{culm) these stupendous piles, while my old Jain ffurn is hard at work 
copying what is not the least curious part of the antiquities of Bijolli, 
two inscriptions cut in the r5ck; one of the Ohohan i;ace, the other of 
the Scmkh P«mn, appertaining to his own creed, the Jain. It is fifteeu 
feet Jong by five in lireadth, and has fifty-two lines.* The other is 
eleven*feet six inches bv three feet si x, and c ontains thirty-one lines: 

• I have never bad time to learn the purport of this inscription, but hold it, together 
with a host of others, at the service of those who desire to expound thfiia. ^or myself 
without my old gttru., I am like a ship without helm or compass (as Chund would say) 
*‘ia'{doagMDg the-ocean of (Shusorit),rhyme.-' ' . . , . > 

• 101 
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SO that the ohi geotlenmo has ample occupation. A stream runs amidst 
the ruius, called the Muudagui (fire-extiuguUhing); and there is a 
eoovd, or fmiiitain, close to the temples ofParswa, with the remains 
of two noble reservoirs. All these relics indicate that the Jains were 
of the Dignmber sect. The genealogy is within the kote, or precincts 
of the old castle. 

There are likewise three temples dedicated to Siva, of still greater 
magnitude, nearer to the town, but without inscriptions; though one 
in an adjoining coond, called the Rewati, records the piety of the Gohiil 
chief Rahil, who had bestowed “ a patch of laud in the Anti'i," dehning 
minutely its limits, and inviting others (notineffeetuaily, as is proved 
by other bequests), in the preamble to his gift, to follow his example 
by the declaration that “ wboev er bathes in the Rewati fountain will 
be beloved by her lord, and have a numerous progeny.” 

The modern castle of Bijolli is -constructed entirely out of the 
ruins of the old shrines of Morakuro, and gods and demons are huddled 
promiscuously together. This is very common, as we have repeatedly 
noticed; nor can any thing better evince that the Hindu attaches no 
abstract virtue to the material object or idol, but regards it mersly as 
a type of some power or quality which he wishes to propitiate. *On the 
de.secration of the receptacle, the idol becomes again, in his estimation, 
a mere stone, and is used as such without scruple. All around, for sever¬ 
al miles, are seen the wrecks of past days. At Dorowlee, aboqt four 
miles south, is an inscription dated S. 900 (A.D. 844), but it is un¬ 
important; and again, at Telsooah, two miles farther south, are four 
mimdirs,SLCOond, and atornn, or triumphal arch, btit no inscription. At 
Jarowla, about six miles distant, there are no less than seven mundirg 
and a coond —a mere heap of ruins. At Ambaghati, one of the passes 
of desceut from the table-land into the plain, there are the remains of 
uu ancient castle and a shrine, and I have the names of four or five other 
places, all within five miles of Bijolli, each having two and tliree tem¬ 
ples in ruins. Tradition does not name the destroyer, but as it evident¬ 
ly wqs not Time, we may, without hesitation, divide the opprobrium 
between those great iconoclasts, the Ghori king Alla, and the Mogul 
Arungzebe, the first of whom is never named without the addition of 
khooni, ‘ the sangiiiuary,’ whilst the other is known as fCal-himuv. the 

demon-foe of Obrishna. 

The Bijollia chief is greatly reduced, though his estates, if culti* 
vatodj would yield fifty thousand rupees annually j bub be cannot 
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create more van, unless he could animate the prostrate forms w)iich 
lie Scattered around him. It was his daughter who was married to prince 
Umra, and who, though only seventeen, withstood alt solicitation te 
save her from the pyre on his demise.* I made use of the strongest 
argumente, through her uncle, then at Oodipur, promising to us^ my in^- 
flnence to increase his estate, and doubtless his poverty reinforced his 
inclination but all was in vain—she determined “ to expiate the sins 
of her lord.” Having remained two or three days, we contiiiiied our 
journey in quest of the antique and the picturesque, and found both at 
Mynal, February 2Ut .—It is fortunate that the pencil can hei-e 
pourtray what transcends the power of the pen ; to it we shall, there-^ 
fore, leave the architectural wonders of Mahaual, and succinctly 
describe its site. It is difficult to conceive what could have induced the 
princely races of Oheetore or Ajmere to select such a spot as an appa- 
"liage for the cadets of their families, which in summer must be a 
furnace, owing to the reflexion of the sun’s rays from the rock: tradition j 
indeed, asserts that it is to the love of the subliute alone we are 
indebted for these singular structures. The name is derived from the 
position Maha-nal, ‘ the great chasm,’ or cleft in the western face of 
the Pathar, presenting an abyss of about four hundred feet in depth, 
over wliich, at a sharp re-entering angle, fails a cascade, and though now. 
but a rill, it must be a magnificeut object in the raiay season. VVithia 
this ^ellit would be death to enter: gloomy as Erebus, crowded with 
msjestic foliage entangled by the twisted boughs of the amervela, and 
affording cover to all description of the inhabitants, quadruped and 
feathered, of the forest. On the very brink of the precipice, overhang' 
iug the abyss, is the group of mixed temples and dwellings, which bear, 
the name of Prithwiraj (vide Plaie)\ while those on the opposite side are 
distinguished by that of Samarsi of Oheetore, the brother-in-law of the 
Gliohau emperor of Delhi and Ajmere, whose wife, Pritha-Bae,has been 
immorta^zed by Cbuud, with her husband and brother. Here, the grand - 
cleft between them, these two last bulwarks of the Rajpoot races were 
accustomed to meet with their families, and pass days of affectionate 
intercourse, in which uo doubt the political condition of India was a 
promiiieut topic of discussion. If we may believe, and we have no 
reason to distrust, the testimony of Ghuud, had Prithwiraj listened to- 
the counsel of the Ulysses of the Hindus, (in which light Saiuaisi was 
regarded by friend and foe), the Islamite never would have been lord of 

• Se« Transactions Eoyal Asiatic Society, Vol. I. p. 152. 
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Hilidusihati. But theiudoiuitable coumge and authusiastic enterpriza. 
of Prithwiraj auuk them all; aud vvheu neither wisdou uor valour could 
save luin from deatructiou, the heroic priuce of Oheetore was foremost 
to court it. Both fell ou the banks of the Caggarj, amidst heroes of 
every tribe in Bujpootana. It was indeed to them, as the bard justly 
terms it, pralaya, the day of universal doom; and the last held tnaiui* 
tuiued for their national independence. To me, who have pored over 
their poetic legends, and imbibed all those sympathies which none can. 
avoid who study the Rajpoot character, there was a melancholy chai'm 
in the solemn ruins of Myna). It was a season, too, when every thing 
conspired to noHrish this feeling ; the very trees which were crowded 
about these relics of departed glory, appearing by their leafless boughs 
and lugubiious aspect to join in the universal mourning. 

We found many inscriptions at Mahaual, and of one I shall here 
insert a free translation, as it may be applied hereafter to the correc¬ 
tion of the chronology of the Haras, of which race it contains a 
memorial. 

“By Asapurana* [the fu!filler of our desires] the cida~devi\ [tutelary 
goddess] of the race, by whose favour hidden treasures are re veiled, 
and through whose power many Ghohan kings have ruled the earth, 
of which race was Bhaonrdhnn, J who in the field of strife attained the 
desires of victory. Of his race was the tribe ofHara, of which was 
/CoofMii,§ of illustrious and pure descent in both races; whose famu 
was fair as the rays of the moon. From him was Jypal^ who obtained 
the fruits of the good works of his former existence in the present 
garb of royal ty ; and vvhose subjects prayed they might never know 
another sovereign. From him was I)eva-raj,ir tlie lord of the land, who 
gave whatever was desired, and whose wish was to render mankind 
happy. He delighted in the dance and the song. His son was JJur-raj** 

whose frame was a piece of fire; who, in the field of battle, conquered 

--------. ..— 

• Am is literally, ‘ Hope,’ ( 

t Goddess of the ra6e, proaonnced cool, 

, 1 ‘ The wealth of the beesuch are the metaphorical appellations amongst the 
Rjiipoota. 

§ Tids is the prince who crawled to Kedatnath •(seep. 601), and son of Bainsi, 
the emiijrant prince ftom Aser. who is perhajis here designated as ‘ the wealth of the 
bee.’ This was in 8. 1353, or A.D. 1297- e 

Ij Jypal (‘fosterer of viewry’) must be the prince familiarly called “Bango” in 
the annals (p..602). and not the ^mndson \ivA son ot £ooluu-..therosaid tdthave 
taken Myn»l or Mahaufii • * ,• 

^ Dewa is the son of Bango (p. 602), and founder of Boondi, in 8.1398, or 
A.D. 1342. 

Hur-raj, elder 8(111 of Dewa, became lord of Bumaoda, by the abdication of hie 
father, who thenceloith losided at his conquest at Boondi.*—Sec p. 606. 
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r©ROWD from the princes pf thp l^nd \bhom-em9r\ and fragged the 
Bpoila of victory frpin their pipnaqlpd abodes. i: 

, “ From liim,were the Iprds.pf Burpaoda* whose land yrel^^ed to 
thanr itp fruits. From Beyarriy was Rit-pal.-f who made rebellious 
bow the head, or trod theip, under foot, as did Qapila the sops of Sagara,; 
From him was JSIelhan, the .phiefof his tribe, whose son Koontnl rp* 
senabledDhermaraj; he had a youiiger brother, called Deda. Of his wife,. 
Itajuldevi, a s^ou was born to Kooutul, fair.as the offspring of the ocean..| 
He was named Mahadeva. He was [iii wisdom] fathomless as the sea, 
and in battle immovable as Soorneru ; in gifts he was the Calpa-vricsha 
bfindra. He laid the dust raised by the hoofs of hostile steeds, by the 
blood of his foe. The sword grasped in his extended arm dazzled the 
eye of his enemy, as when uplifted o’er the head of XJini Shah hd 
rescued the Lord of RIedpat, and dragged Kaitah from his grasp, as is 
Ghaudra from Rahoo.§ He trod the Sooltan’s army under foot, as does 
the ox the corn ; even as did the Danoos (demons) churn the ocean, 
so did Mahadeva the field of strife, seizing the gem (rntna) of victory 
from the son of the King, and bestowing it on Kaitah, the lord of men. 
Froriithe centre even to the skirts of space, did the fame of his actions 
extend, pure as curdled milk. He had a son, Doorjun, on whom hd 
bestowed the title of Jiva-raj]j (Jeojraj), who had two brothers, Soobut" 
sal and CumhhHcat'na.^ 

“ Here, at Mahaual, the lord of the land, Mahadeva, made a mindra, 
in whose variously-sculptured wall this treasure [the inscribed tablet] 
is concealed. This (the temple) is an epitome of the universe, whosd 


• Hur-raj ha<J twelve sons, the eldest of whom, the celebrated Aloo jJara, succeeded 
* to Bumacida. See note, p. 502. 

t Here we quit the direct line of descent, goinj' back to Dewa. Rit-pal. in all 
probability, was the oire{iriug of one of the twelve sons of Hur-raj, having Mynal as 
a fief of Bumaoda. 

I In the original, “ fair as Cfiamderma (the moon), the offspring of Samud^ 

(the ocean).” In Hindu mythology, the moon is a male divinity, and son of the ocean, 
which supplies a favourite metaphor to,the —^^thc sea ex^iapdipg with delight 

at the sighA of his child, denoting the ebb and flow of the w'ater.s. 

§|This Umi Shah can only be the Pathan emperor Humayoon, who enjoyed a 
short and infamous celebrity; and Mahadeo, the JIara prince of Mabaual, who takes 
the isredit of rescuing prince Kaitsi, must have been one of the great feudatories, 
jierhaps generalissimo of the armies of Meyf&t (Mrdpnt). It will be pleasing to the 
lovers of legendary lore to leariA from a singular talc, which we sball relate when we 
get to Bumaoda. that if on one occasion he owed his rescue to "the Hara. the last oa 
anotheretook the life he gave ; and as it is said he abdicated in favour of bis son 
Doorjun. whom he constituted Jiva-raj. or king (raj), while ho was yet in life (Jim), 
it is Jot unlikely that, in order to atouc for the crime of tiengou to his sovereign lord, 
«tie aban*doned the gadi of Mynal. ' ^ 

II Here it is distinctly avowed that Mahadeva, having constituted his son Jiva-raj, 
passed his days in devotion in the temple he had founded. 

^ PronouncedATdmtfWwrtta, 'a ray of the Cumbha;' the vessel emblematic of 
Ceres, and elsewhere desciibed. 
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pinnacle {sikra} sparkles like a gem. The mind of Mahadeva is behti" 
on devotion in Mahanal, the emblem of Kylas, where the Brahmins 
perform varied rites. Wiiile the science of arras endures, may the 
renown of Mahadeva never perish; * and until Ganges ceases to flow,' 
and Soomeru to be immovable, may this memorial of Mahadeva abide 
fixed at Mahanal. This invocation to Mahadeva was made bi/ Mahadeva, 
and by the Brainiu Dhuneswar, the dweller in Ohutturkotg (Oheetore), 
was this prash ishta composed: 


Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu. 

“ The month of Byaak (soodi), the seventh. By Viradhwnl, the 
architect (nlpi), learned in the works of architecture {silpa-eastra), was 
tlus temple erected.’* 

The cryptographic date, contained in the above four word.a, is not 
the least curious part of this inscription, to which 1 did not even look 
when composing the Boondi annals, and which is another of the many 
powerful proofs of the general fidelity of their poetic chronicles. 

is the sun, and denotes the number 12 ; Coon is the three 
principal passions of the mind; and Chandra and Indu each stand for 
one: thus, * 

Arga, Goon, Chandra, Indu. 

12. 3. 1. 1. 


and this “ concealed (; 9 roo;)<a) treasure,'* alluded to in the inscriptiou, 
must be re"»d &ac/fu>ards. But either iny expounder, or the silpif was 
out, and had I not found S. 1446 in a corner, we should never have 


known the value of this treasure. Many inscriptions are useless from 


their dates being thus enigmatically expressed; and I subjoin, in a note, , 
a few of the magic runes, which may aid others to decipher them.*|* 

I was more successful iu another inscription of Irno or Aruodeva 
(fain. Arndeo), who appears to have held the entire Oopermal as a fief ^ 
of Ajinere, and who is conspicuous in the BijoUi inscriptiou. Of this, 

: 'i 

* It appears he did not forget he had been a warrior. 


j JntfM (the moon). 

Pulthifo (the two fortnights)... 

Netra (the three eyes of Siva)... 

Veda (thefour holy Ijooks).. 

Sar (the five arrows of Camdeo, or Cnpid) 
Snt (the six seasons, of two months eaeh) 
^%lvdhee (the seven seas, or Samoodras)... 

. 

Nidh (the nine planets). 

liiy (the ten corners of the globe). 

lioodra (a name of Siva)... 

Ar^u (the saa)..... 


1 

2 

3 

i 

6 

6 

7 

8 
9 

10 

U 

12 
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suffice it to say, that it records his having ** made the gateway te 
Myual, otherwise termed the city of Someswarand the date is 

Anhnl, Nund, Ind, Ind. 

3. 9< d, !• 

Anhui ((ire) stands for three, denoting the third eye of Mahaideva, 
which is eventually to cause prafa^a, or * destruction.’ Nund stands for 
nine, or the^no-nimd of their ancient histories. Indu,t\\e moon, (twice 
repeated,) is one, and the whole, read backwards, is S. 1103, or A.1). 1137> 

In the mundur of Samarsi, we found the fragment of another hi- 
Bcription, dated S. 12<2, and containing the eulogy of Samarsi and 
Arnoraj, lord of the region; also the name of" Prithwiraj, who de^ 
stroyed the barbariansand concluding with Sawunt Sing. 

Beygoo^ February. — Wq commenced our inarch at break of dajj 
along the very crest of the Fathar; but the thick woods through whic^ 
lay our path did not allow us a peep at the plains of Medpat, until w^ 
reached the peak, where once stood the castle of Aloo H'ara. Butsilenlf 
were the walls of Bumaoda; desolation was in the courts of Aloo Hara» 
We could trace, however, the plan of this famed residence of a hero,, 
whitih consisted of an exterior and an interior castle, the latter being a 
hundred and seventy cubits by a hundred and twelve. There are the 
ruins of three Jain temples, to Siva, Hauuraau, and Dhermaraja, the 
Hindu Minos; also three tanks, one of which was in excellent preser*: 
vati^. There are likewise the remains of one ball, called the andheari 
kotri, or * dark chamber,’ perhaps that in which Aloo (according to tra« 
ditiou) locked up his nephew, when he carried his feud into the desert. 
The site commands an extensive view of the plains of Mcwar, and of 
the arneo-ghati (pass), down the side of the mountain, to the valley of 
Beygoo. Beneath, on a ledge of rock, guarding the ascent, was the 
gigantic statue of * Jogini Mata,’ placed on the very verge of the preci¬ 
pice, and overlooking one of the noblest .prospects in nature.. The 
hill ^erefforms a re-entering angle of considerable depth, the sides 
scarped, lofty and wooded to the base ; all the plain below is cover^ 
with lofty trees, over whose tops the parasitic amervela forms an 
umbrageous canopy, extending from rock to rock, and if its supeid9,poi^ 
supports were removed, it would form a sylvan ball, wherp twapfy 
^thois^nd men might assemble. 

Over this magnificent scenery, ‘*our Queen of the Pass” looks 
grimly down; but now there is neither foe to oppose, nor scion of Bum¬ 
aoda to guard. 1 could not learn exactly who bad levelled the castle of 
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A.\ooHara, altbougli it wdiiM ajpjiear tohlive'beeifi the ftct 6f the lotd 
pararndiuifc of Cheetore, on whose land it ia situated; it is liow within 
the fief of Beygoo. We have already given one bgend of Aloo; another 
from the spot may not be Unaceeptab'le. 

In one of the twenty-four castles dependantoh Bumaoda, resided! 
Laliaji, a kinsman of Aloo. ETe had one daughter, in whose name he 
sent the coco-nut to his liege-lord, the RanaofCh6etore;'bttt the honour 
Was declined. The family priest was retnrtiing across the aftifrt, wheit 
he encountered the heir of Cheetore returning from the cliase, who, on 
learning the cause of the holy man’s grief, deterinined to remove it by 
taking the nuptial symbol himself. He dismissed the priest, telling him 
be should soon appear to claim his bride. Accordingly, Wtih an escort 
befitting the heir of Cheetore, and accompanied by a bard then on a 
visit to the Raua, ho set out for Bumaoda. Blieemsen Bardai was a 
native of Beuares, and happened to pass through Mewar 'on his way to 
Cutch-Bhouj, at the very period when all the sons of rhyme” were 
under sentence of exile from Mewar; a. fate which we frequently find 
attending the fraternity in this country. The cause of this expatriation 
Was as follows : an image of the deity had been discovered in cle&riug 
Out the waters of the lake, of a form so exquisitely beautiful as toenchant 
every eye. But the position of the arms was singular; one pointed up¬ 
wards, another downwards, a third horizontally towards the observer. 
The hand-wHtiug on the wall eoUld not have more appalled the despot 
of Babylon, than this pooi/i of Ohufterb'hooja; or ‘image of the four¬ 
armed god,* The prophetic seeVs were convened from all parts; but 
neither the Bhats nor the CharunS, nor even the cunning Brahmin, 
could interpret the prodigy; until, at length, the bard of the Jharejaa 
arrived and expounded the riddle. He shewedtbat thn finger pointing 
upwards imported that there was one Indra, lord of heaVen; and that 
downwards Was directed to the sovereign of patal (hell); whilst that 
which pointed to the Rana indicated that Ae was lord of thecenl^al ragion 
(med-pat), Whieh*beinggeographically coiTfeot, his iuterpretation was 
approved, and met with such reward, that he became the pat-bardm^ 
or chief bard to Harnir, wh6, at his intercession, recalled his banished 
brethren, ejcacting in return‘for isuch favCars that “he would hxtend 
the palm to no mortal but himself." This was the band‘who acnnil^pa»>^^ 
hied the heir of Cheetore to Cispo'use the daughter of Bumaoda'. The 
cattle of the Hara Was thronged; the sound of mirth and revelry rm>g 

thrbbgh the castle-hails^und the bards, who from all parts assembled 
\ 
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to sinof the glories of the Haras, were loaded with gifts. Bheenis?eu 
could not withstand the offering made by the lord of the Puthar, a 
horse richly caparisoned, splendid clothes, and a huge bag of money: as 
the bard of the Haras (who told me the tale) remarked, although he 
had more than enough, who can forget habit? We are beggars {mang- 
tan) as well as poets by profession,” So, after many excuses, he aliowe<i 
the gift to b<^ left; but his soul detested the sin of his eye, and resolving 
to expiate the crime, he buried his dagger in his heart. Cries rent 
the air; “ the sacred bard of Oheetore is slain !” met the car of its 
prince at the very moment of(junction of hands). He dropped 
the hand of his bride, and demanded vengeance. It was now the 
Hara's turn to be offended: to break off the nuptials at such a moment 
was redoubling the insult already offered by his father, and a course 
which not even the bard’s death could justify. The heir of Oheetore 
was couducted forthwith outside Bumaoda; but he soon returned with 
the troops of Oheetore, and hostilities commenced where festivity 
80 lately reigned. Falgoou approached, and the spring-hnnt of the 
ahaira could not be deferred, though foes were around. Lallaji, father 
of tl« bride, went with a chosen band to slay a boar to Gouri, in the 
plains of Tuokeruye; but Kaitsi heard of it, and attacked them. Alike 
prepared for the fight or the feast, the Hara accepted the unequal 
combat; and the father and lover of the bride rushed on each other 
speaj; in hand, and fell by mutual wounds. 

The pyres were prepared within the walls of Bumaoda, whither 

the vassals bore the bodies of their lords; on one was placed the prince 

of Oheetore, on the other the Hara kinsman ; and whilo the virgin- 

bride ascended with the dead body of the prince, her mother was 

consumed on that where her father lay. It was on this event that the 

imprecation was pronounced that * Buna and Kao should never meet 

at the spring-hunt(a/tazVa) but death should ensue.’ We have recorded, 

in the aftnals of the Haras, two subsequent occasions; and to complete 

their quatrain, they have made the defeat of Baua Mukitl (said 

Koouibho in the Annals, see page 508) fill up the gap. Thus :— 

* • 

“ Ilamoo, Molctil marya 

Lalla, Khaitu Man 

Soojah, Jiutna aevgaria 

Ajtnal, Ur si Han" 

In repeatiug these stanzas, the descendant of Aloo Hara may 

102 
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(iud sorae consolation for the mental sufferings the endures, when he 
easts a glance upon the mins of Bumaovia and its twenty*four subordi* 
Date castles, not one of which now contains a Hara :— 

And there they stand, as stands a lofty mind, 

Worn, but uustoopiu^ to the hiiser crowd ; 

All tenantless, savo to the crannyingf wind, 

Or holding dark commituioii with the cloud.” 

That these ruins make a powerful appeal to the Tiara, I can prove, 
by letters I received in October last year, when, in obedience to a man¬ 
date of the “ Queen of the Pass,” a band collected at her shrine to obey 
her behest, whatever that might be. 

Extract from Ahbar (newspaper), dated Boondi, October 18,1820. 
“Warrants were sent to all the chiefs for their attendance at tlie 
capital to celebrate the festival of the Dmerrn. The whole of the 
chiefs and landholders came, with the exception of the Tliakoors of 
Burr, who vetuvued the following reply :—‘We have received a com¬ 
munication (pjfgam) from Sri Bhavani of Bnviaoda. who command.s ns 
no longer to ]>ut the plough in tlie .soil, but to sell our horses and onr 
cattle, and with the amount to purchase sixty-four* buffidoes*.aii(J 
tbirty-kwo goats, for a general sacrifice to Mataji, by obeying which we 
shall re-possess Bmnaoda.' Accordingly, no sooner was this known, 
than several others joined them, both from Boondi and Kotah. The 
Thakoor of Burr had prepared dinner near the statue of Mata fo^ two 
hundred, instead of whicli five hmulred assembled; yet not only were 
they all abundantly satisfied, but some food remained, which convinced 
the people there that the story (the communication) was true.” 

This was from Boondi; but tbe following was from my old, steady, 
and faithful Brahmin, Balgovind, who was actually on the spot, dated 
“Mynal, Ist Kartik ; —A few days ago, there was a grand sacrifice 
to Jogioi Mata, when thirty-one bufifaloes and fifty-three goats were 
slain. Upon to hwkras (he-goats), three Haras tried their swords in 
vain; they could not touch a single hair, at which all were much sur¬ 
prised. These goats were afterwards turned loose to feed wber^ they 
pleasefi, and were called amur (immortal).’^ 

Not a comment was made upon this, either by tbe setisible 
Balgovind or tbe Yati Gyanji.wbo was with him. There was, tberp^re, 
BO time to be lost in preventing an explosion from five hundred brave 

. t A nvmhet saoced (According to Ghund) to this goddess, who is chief of the sixti- 
fodrJoginu. * 
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H<»ra8, deemtug themselves couvened at the express command of 
Bhavani, to whom the sacrifice proved thus acceptable; and I sent to 
the Raja to break up the party, which was efifected. It, however, shews 
what an easy matter it is to work upou the credulity through the feel¬ 
ings of these brave men. 

I left the spot, hallowed by many feelings towards the silent walls 
of Bumaoda^ We wound our way down the rocky steep, giving a look 
to the ‘mother of the maids of slaughter’ as we passed, and after a short 
passage across the entrance of the valley, encamped in a fine grove of 
trees close to the town of Beygoo. The Bawut, descendant of ‘ tlia 
black cloud,’ came out to meet me; but he is yet a stranger to the hap¬ 
piness that awaits him—the restoration of more than half of his estate, 
which has been in the hands of the Mahratta Siudia since A.D. 1791. 

CHAPTER XV. 

Bcifffoo.—Serious aecidmt to the author.—Affecting testimony of the 
(fratitnde. of the liaiont.- — IC.epnlsiimo/ the 'Ma/trattas from lieyyoo. 
The estates of the ilawnt sequestrated. — Restored. — Dussie .— Cheeture. 

‘ Akbers Lamp.’—HejleQtions upon the Ruins of Cheelore .— Descrip- 
ima (f the. city, from the Klioinan Rasa, and from observation. 
Tour of the city .— Origin of the liagraiout class. — Inscriptions. 
Aged Fakir.—Return to Oodipnr.— conclusion. 

Beygoo, February 2t)iA.—Tlie chances were nine hmulred and 
ninet^-uinc to one that I ever touched a pen again. Two days ago, 1 
started, willi all the “pomp and circumstance” befitting the occasion, 
to restore to the chief tlielandof his sires, of which force and fraud 
had conspired to deprive them during more than thirty years. The 
* purport of luy visit being ma<le known, the ' sons of Kala-Megh' as¬ 
sembled from all quarters ; but honhar lias again interfered. The old 
castle of Beygoo has a remarkably wide moat, across which tlrere is 
a wooden bridge communicating with the town. Tlie avaut-couriers of 
my cavaleude, with an elephant bearing tlie union, having crossed and 
passe<i under the arched gateway, I followed, contrary to the Alahmit’s. 
advicej^who said there certainly would not be space to admit the qle- 
pliuiit and liowda. But I heedlessly told him to drive on, uud*ifh« 
could #ot pass through, to disumunt. The hollow sound of the bridge, 
uudi^he deep moat on either side, alarmed the animal, and she 
darted forward with tlie celerity occasioned by fear, in spite of any 
etfoi't to stop her. As 1 appi'oached the gateway, I measured it with 
my eye, and expecting inevitable and instantaneous destruetion. 
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I plftHted toy feet firmly against the liowda^ aud my fore-arms against 
the arcinvay, aud, by au almost preteruatuiral effort of strength, burst 
out the back of the howda: the elephant pursued her flight iuside, 
aud I dropped senseless on the bridge below. The alBfectiouate sympa¬ 
thies aud attention of those around revived me, though they almost 
extinguished the latent spark of life in raising me into my palki, 
and carrying me to ray tent. I, however, soop recovered my senses, 
though sadly bruised; but the escape was, in a twofold degree, miracu¬ 
lous; fur, in avoiding decollation, had I fallen half an inch more to the 
side, I should have been caugiit on the projecting spikes of the gate¬ 
way. My tent was soon filled by the Rawut-ji aud his brethren, who 
deplored the accident, and it was with diflieuity I could get them to 
leave the side of my pallet; but what was my astonishment when, two 
days after, going to fulfil my mission, I saw the noble gateway, the 
work of Kala-Megh, reduced to a heap of ruins, through which I was 
conducted to the palace on au ample terrace, in front of which I found 
the little court of Beyguo! The Eawut advanced and presented me the 
keys, which having returned in his sovereign’s name, I deplored his 
rash <lestruction of the gateway, blaming honhar and 1113 ' own want of 
hoodh (wisdom), for the accident. But it was in vain: he declared he 
never could have looked upon it with complacency, since it had nearly 
deprived of life one who hud given life to them. The restored estates 
had been mortgaged to old Siudia for the payment of a war-exaction, 
and the Uavvut held regularly-executed deeds, empowering him to 
recover them when the contribution should be liquidated. When the 
‘ reign of justice ’ commenced in these regions, he produced his bond; 
he shewed that the exactions had beeu paid twice over, and demanded, * 
through the intervention of the British agent, that Sindia should be 
brought to a settlement. The replies and rejoinders were endless; and 
III length the Rawutji, wearied out, one morning took the law into his 
own hands; assaulted, carried, aud, with the loss of some lives, drove 
out the Muiirattas, wiio had built a castellated residcuce even ^ilnder 
his ej»e. It was necessary for form-sake to punish this act, wlvicfi we 
would not prevetJt; uml accordingly Beygoo was put under sequestra¬ 
tion, and the Kanu’s flag was planted upon its walls. The chitff sub¬ 
mitted,all with a good grace, and with a cause so just, I ma(i^ an 
excellent case against Sindia, who talked of papers which he never 
produced. Allowing, therefore, some months more to elapse, we exe¬ 
cuted the bond, and restored Beygoo to its rightful owner. 1 was the 
I 
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mord rejoiced At effecting this, as the Rawut had set the example oi 
signing the deed of renunciation bf May 1818, virhich was ^he com¬ 
mencement of the prosperity of Me war. 

Bussie, February 27</i.-^OoinpeIled to travel in my palM, fu// ol 
aches and ails. I think this will complete the disorganizatioh of my 
frame; but 1 must reserve the little strength I have for Cheetore, 
and, coute qid coute, climb up and take a farewell look, 

Cheetore.—^M.y heart beat high as I approached the ancient capital 
of the Seesodias, teeming with remiui.sceuces of glory, winch every 
stone in her giant-like kangras (battlements) attested. It was from this 
side that the imperial hosts under Alla and Akber advanced to force 
the descendaJit of Rama to do homage to their power. How the sum¬ 
mons was answered, the deeds of Ranas Ursi and Pratap have already 
told. But there was one relic of “ the last day ” of Cheetore; which I 
“visited in this morning’s march, that will immortalize the field where 
the greatest monarch that India (perhaps Asia) ever had, erected 
the green banner of the faith, and pitched his tent, around which hia 
legions were marshalled for the reduction of the city. This still perfect 
moimmeut is a fine pyramidal column, called by some the Cherag-dan, 
and by others dkher-ca-dewa, both having the same meaning, ‘ Akber’s 
lamp,’ It is formed of large blocks of compact lime-stone, admirably 
put together, about thirty-five feet high, each face being twelve feet at 
the l^ase, and gradually tapering to the summit, where it is between 
three and four, and on Avhich was placed a huge lamp (cheragh), that 
served as a beacon to the foragers, or denoted the imperial head¬ 
quarters. An interior staircase leads to the top ; but, although I had 
the strongest desire to climb the steps, trodden no doubt by Akber’s 
feet, the power was not obedient to the will, and I was obliged to con¬ 
tinue my journey, passing through tlie 2'ulaili, as they term the lower 
town of Cheetore. Here I got out of my palki, and ventured the ascent, 
not throfigh one, but five gates, upon the same faithless elephant; but 
with*^hi8 difference, that I had no howda to encase me and prevent my 
sli{n*»^§;off, if I found any impediment; nevertheless, in passing under 
each successive portal, I felt'au involuntary tendency to stoop, though 
thereisvas a superfluity of room over head. I hastened to my bechoba^* 
piloted upon the margin of the Surya-coond,ov * fountain ofjjjp Sun,’ 
*und with the wrecks of ages around me, I abandoned myself to con¬ 
templation. I gazed until the sun’s hist beam fell upon the ringlet of 


* A small tsat without (hi) a pole 
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Cheetore,’* illumiDating its gray and grief-woro aspect, like a lambent 
gleam lightiug up the faceof sorrow. Who could look on this lonely, this 
majestic column, which tells, in language more easy of interpretation 

than the tablets within, of 

-- —deeds which should not pass away, 

And names that must not wither,” 

and withhold a sigh for its departed glories ? But in vain I dipped my 
pen to embody iriy thoughts in language; for, wherever the eye fell, it 
filled the mind with images of the past, and ideas rushed too tumul¬ 
tuously to be recorded. In this mood 1 continued for some time, gazing 
listlessly, until the shades of evening gradually enshrouded the temples, 
columns, and palaces; and as I folded up iny paper till the morrow, the 
words of the prophetic bard of Israel came forcibly to my recollection: 
“How doth the city sit solitary that Avas full of people! how is she 
become a widow I she, that was great among nations, and princess 
among provinces, bow is she become tributary 1” 

But not to fatigue the reader with reflections, I will endeavour to 
give him some idea of these ruins. I begin Avitb the description of 
Clieetore from tlie IChoman Rasa, now be.side me: “ Clmtterkote isathe 
ciiief amongst eighty-four castles, renowned for strength; the hill on 
which it stands, rising out of the level plain beneath, the tilacovx the 
forehead of Awini (the earth). It is within tlie grasp of no foe, nor can 
the vassals of its chief know the sentiment of fear. Ganga flows from its 
summit; ai'.d so intricate are its paths of ascent, that though you might 
find entrance, there would be no hope of return. Its towers of defence 
are planted on tlie rock, nor can their inmates even in sleep knoAv 
alarm. Its (granaries) are well filled, and its reservoirs, fountains, * 
and wells, are overflowing. Bainachandra himself here dwelt twelve 
years. There are eighty-four bazaars, many schools for children, and 
colleges for every kind of learning ; many scribes (Xy/oG of the Beedur 
tribe, and the eighteen varieties of artizans. (Here foliows»an enu¬ 
meration of all the trees, shrubs, and flowers, witliin and surrou^iSiug 
the fortress.) Of all, the Gehlote is sovereign {dlianni), sei v;^d^by 
iiuinerous troops, 1/oth horse and foot, and fty all the ‘ thirty-six tribes 
of Kiijpoots.’of which he is the ornament {ehatecs culan sengar),”m 

Tljje.vfjr/fOMian Rasa, or story of Rawut Khuinan, was composei^ in 
the ninth century; and the poet has not exaggerated: for of all the * 
royal abodes of India, none could compete with Cheetore before she 
became a “ widow.” But we must abandon the Rasa tar a simple prose 
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description. Gheetore is situated on an isolated rock of the same for¬ 
mation as tbe Fatiiar, whence it is diatatib about three miles, leaving 
a fertile valley between, in which are the estates of Beejipur, Gwalior, 
and part of JBeygoo, studded with groves, but all waste through long- 
continued oppressioti. The general direction of the rock is from S.S.W. 
to N.N.E.; the internal length on the summit being three nules and 
two furlongs, and the greatest central breadth twelve hundred yards. 
The circumference of the hill at its base, which is fringed with deep 
woods, extending to the summit, and in which lurk tigers, doer, hogs, 
and even lions, is somewhere above eight miles, and the angle of ascent 
to its scarped summit about 45°. The or lower town, is on the 

west side, which in some places presents a double scarp, and this side 
is crowded with splendid objects (vide Plate, Vol. I. p. 348) : the trium¬ 
phal column, the palaces of Olutrung Mori, of Rana Raemul, the huge 
temple of Rana Mokul, the hundred pinnacles of the acropolis of the 
Ghelotes, and last, not least, the mansions of Jeiimil and Piitto, built 
on a projecting point, are amongst the mo.sb remarkable monuments 
overlooking the plain. The great length of Gheetore, and the uiiifor- 
mitjPof the level crest, detract from its height, which in no part exceeds 
four hundred feet, and that only towards the north. In the centre of the 
eastern face, at “the gate of the sun" {Soorajpol), it is less than three 
hundred, and at the southern extremity, the rock is so narrow as to 
be eBibraced by an immense cojntnanding the hill called 

Cheetorie, not more than one hundred and fifty yards distant; it is 
connected with Gheetore, but lower, and judiciously left out of its cir- 
cumvallatiou. Still it is a weak point, of which the invader has availed 
*himself. On this, Madaji Sindia raised his batteries, when called on by 
the Rana to expel his rebellious vassal of Saloombra (Yol. 1. p. 472). 
The Mahratta’s batteries, as well as the zigzag lines of his ascent, indi¬ 
cate that, even in S. 1848 (A.D. 1792), he had the aid of no unskilful 
engineer.* From this point, the Tatar Alla stormed, and to him they 
attril^e Cheetorie altogether, alleging that he raised it by artificial 
meansr^commencing with a copper for every basket of earth, and at 
length ending with a piece of gold.” It would, indeed, have taken 
the twdfve years, assigned by tradition to Alla's siege, to have efifected 
this, tfhQugh there cannot be a doubt that he greatly augmente^TTS) and 
planted there his munjaneeka$, or balLstas, in the same manner as he 
did to reduce the fortress of Rayn, near Rinthumhor. 

Having wandered for two or three days amongst the ruins, I com- 
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menced a regular plan of the whole, going to work trigonometrically, 
and laying down every temple or object that still retained a name, or bad 
any tradition attached to it. 1 then descended with the perambulator 
and made the circuit. 

The first lateral cut of ascent is in a line due north, and before 
another angle, you pass through three separate gates; between the 

last of which, distinctively called the foota dwara, or * brolAu door,’ and 
the fourth, the Himuman po^porte), is a spot for ever sacred in the 
history of Cheetore, where its immortal defenders, Jeimitl and Putto, 


met their death. There is a small cenotaph to the memory of the former, 
while a sacrificial Joojarh, on which is sculptured the effigy of a warrior 
on horseback, lance in hand, reminds the Seesodia where fell the strip¬ 
ling chief of Amait. Near these is another cenotaph, a simple dome 
supported by light elegant columns, and covering an altar to the manes 
of the martyr, Ragoode, the deified putra of Me war (see p. 309.) After 
passing three more barriers, we reach the Bampul, which crowns the 
whole, and leads into a noble J)urri-khan^h, or ‘ hall of assembly,’ where 
the princes of Cheetore met on grand occasions; and it was in this hall 
that the genius of Cheetore is said to have revealed to Buna Ursi that 
his glory was departing. On a compartment of the Barnpoi, we found 
an interdict inscribed by the rebel Bheera of Saloombra, who appears 
to have been determined to place upon his own head the mor of Chee¬ 
tore, so nobly renounced by bis ancestor Clionda many centuries bC;fore. 
This was, however, set up when he was yet loyal, and in his sovereign’s 
name as well as his own, “ abolishing forced labour from the towns-peo- 
ple, and likewise dind, or contributionconcluding with a grant of land , 
to a patriotic carpenter of Qosoonda, who had, at his own expense, fur¬ 
nished the Bampol with a new gate: the cow and hog are attesting 
witnesaess to the deed. The next building I came to, as I skirted the 
western face in a southerly direction, was a small antique temple to 
Tools! Bhavani, the divinity of the scribes, adjoining tlie I'opeJc^aneh 
Chaori, a square for the park, where a few old cannon, the relici^i^wthe 
plunder of Cheetore, still remain. Tlte hakitatiou of thePurdmts, or 


chief priests of the Bauas, a plain, commodious, and substantial edifice, 
was the n eytjand close by was that of the ifnsam, or master of the 
horse, with several others of the chief huusehuld officers* But tii^ first 


imposing edifice is that termed Nolakha Bindar. This is a small citadel 
in itself, with massive, lofty walls, and towers built entirely of ancient 
rudbs. Its name would import that it was a receptacle {bindar) for 
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treasiure, fcbongh ifc is said to havo beeu the residenca hf the usurper 
Biinbeer. At the uorth-eastera corner, it has a little temple, richly 
sculptured, called the Seugar Ohaori. From this we pass on to the 
palace of the Ranas, which, though attributed to Rana Raemul, is of 
the same character as those of a much higher antiquity. It is plain, 
capacious, and in excellent taste, the only ornament being its crenated 
battlements,and gives a good idea of the domestic architecture of the 
Rajpoots, long anterior to the intrusion of the Islamite amongst them. 
The vaulted chamber, the projectingjjroJfcm or balcony, and the gentle 
exterior slope or talus of the walls, lend a character of originality to 
all the ancient structures of Cheetore. The industrious Ghaasi made 
sketches for me of all their domestic dwellings, from the ancient abode 
of Chitrung Mori, down to the mahls of Jeiraul and Putto. A court-yard 
surroimds the palace, in which there is a small temple to Deoji, 
'tbvough whose interposition Rana Sanga effected all his conquests. 
This unknown divinity I find is styled one of the eleven htUas, or 
Mahabedians, incarnate in the person of a celebrated warrior, named 
Blioj, wliose father was a Chohan, and his mother of the Goojur tribe, 
which originated a new class, called the Bagrawut. The story of this 
T)eo will add another to the many tales of superstition which are 
listened to with reverence, and I imagine generally with belief. The 
incarnate Bagrawut, while on his way to revenge an ancient feud with 
the l^iribars of Rau-Binai, approached Cheetore, and Rana Sanga, 
aware of his sanctity, paid him all the dues of hospitality; in return 
for this, the Deoji bestowed a charm upon Sanga, by means of which, 
so long as he followed the prescribed injunctions, victory was always 
• to attend his steps. It was placed in a small bag, and to be worn round 
the neck; but he was warned against allowing it to turn towards the 
back. The Deo had the power of raisiug the dead, and in order to shew 
the Rana the value of the gift, he put into his hand a peacock’s feather^ 
with whioh having touched all who were then lying dead in Cheetore, 
they t^re restored to life ! With this new proof of Deoji’s power, Rana 
forth to pursue his conquests, which had extended to the 
fortress of Biana, when one day, while bathing in the peela-kkcd, the 
chatm slipped round, and straight a voice was heard, paying, his " mor¬ 
tal foe was at hand !” So impressed arc the Seesodias With the truth 
,pf tHis tale, .that Deoji has obtained a distinguished niclKi-in-their 
Pantheon ; nor in all their poverty has oil been wanting for the lamp 
which is constantly burning before the Bagrawut chieftain, whose 
* The Plate, YoL I. p. 286, is adelmeatien of it. 
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OD a horsd painted blue, and lance in band, still attracts their 
homage. To buy golden opinions, 1 placed three pieces of silver on the 
altar of the saint, in the name of the brave Sanga, the worthy anta” 
gonist of Baber, the immortal foe,” who at the peela-khal at Biaua 
destroyed the charm of the Deoji. 

On leaving the court of Bana Baemiil, we reach two immense 
temples dedicated to the black god of Vrij; one being er^ted by Bana 
Khoombo, the other by his celebrated wife, the chief poetess of that 
age, Meera Bae, to the god of her idolatry, Shamnath. We have else¬ 
where mentioned the ecstasies of this fair votary of the Apollo of the 
Yamuna, wh.j even danced before his shrine, in which her last moments 
were passed: and,to complete the pictur6,so entirely were the effusions 
both of her heart and pen approved, that “ the god descended from his 
pedestal and gave her an embrace, which extricated the spark of life. 

‘ Welcome, Meera,' said the lover of Badha! and her soul was absorbed 
into his!” This rhapsody is worthy of the fair authoress of the TWen, or 
sequel to the Gita 6rovfn(ia, which is said not to be unworthy even of 
Jydova. 

Both these temples are entirely constructed from the wrecks of 
more ancient shrines, said to have been brought from the ruins of a city 
of remote antiquity, called Nagara, three coss northwar»i of Cheetore.* 
Near these temples of Koomb-Sham are two reservoirs, built of large 
blocks, each one hundred and twenty-five feet long by fifty wide, and 
fifty deep, said to have been excavated on the marriage of the Biity of 
Mewar, to Achil Kheechie of Gagrowu, and filled with oil and gkee, 
which were served out to the numerous attendants on that occasion. 


We are now in the vicinity of the Kheerut-Khnmb, the pillar ■ 
erected by Bana Khoombo on his defeat of the combined armies of 
Malwa and Guzzerat. The only thing in India to compare with this is 
the Kootnh Minar at Delhi; but, though much higher, it is of a very 
inferior character. This column is one hundred and twenty-tipo feet in 


height, the breadth of each face at the base is thirty-fiv'e feet, at 
the summit, immediately under the cupola, seventeen feet anda;;J»i*ilf. 
It sti^ds on an ample terrace, forty-two faet square. It has nfile dis¬ 
tinct stories, with openings at every face of each story, and all th^se 
doors have colonnaded porticos; but it is impossible to describe it; and 


there|pr§,a rough outline, which will shew Ghasai’s notions of pe/fc^ec-^ 

jive, must I^ J_s built chiefly of compact lime-stone and t he 

1 ti^st this may be put to the profrf: for I think it will prove to be TahitbCLC- 
of which 1 have lonj? been in search; and which gave rise to the suggestion of 
' Herbert that Oheetorc was of Taxila Poros (the Puar f). 
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quartz rock on which ib stands, which takes the highest polish : indeed 
there are portions possessing.the hardness, and exhibiting the fracture, 
of jasper. It is one mass of sculpture; of which a better idea cannot 
be conveyed than in the remark of those who dwell about it, that it 
contains every object known to their mythology. The ninth khund, or 
‘story,* which, as I have stated, is seventeen feet and a-half square, 
has numerous columns supporting a vault, in which is sculptured 
Kauya in the rasmandala (celestial sphere), surrounded by the gopiii 
or muses, each holding a musical instrument, and in a dancing attitude. 
Beneath this is a richly carved scroll fringed with the sariw, the pAmi- 
copteros of ornithology. Around this chamber had been arranged, on 
black marble tablets, the whole genealogy of the Raitas of Choetore; 
but the Goths have broken or defaced all, save one slab, containing 
the two following slocas. 

" - Sloca 172: “ Shaking the earth, the lords of Goojur-khand and 
Malwa, both the sultans, with armies overwhelming as the oceao, in¬ 
vaded Mcdpat. Koumbkurn reflected lustre on the laud : to what point 
ca»i we exalt his renown ? la the midst of the armies of his foe, 
Kliooinbo was as a tiger, or as a flame in a dry forest,” 

*Sloca 183: “ While the sun continues to warm the earth, so long 
may the fame of Khoombo Raua endure. While the icy mountains 
(hemagir) of the north rest upon their base, or so long as Hiniachii is 
stationary, while ocean continues to form a garland round the neck of 
.dtcini (the earth), so long may Khoombo’s glory be perpetuated! May 
the varied history of his sway and the splendour of his dominion last for 
ever!Seven years had elapsed beyond fifteen hundred when Rana 
Khoombo placed this ringlet on the forehead of Cheetore. Sparkling 
like the rays of the rising sun, is the torun, rising like the bridegroom 
of the land. 


“ In S. 1515, the temple of Bramha was founded, and this year, 
Vrishpatwar (Thursday), the 10th tith and Bookhia Nikshitra, in the 
mouth of Magh, on the immoveable Chutterkote, this Kheernt stamhha 
was finished. What does it resemble, which makes Cheetore look down 
on IVlbjb with derision ? Again, what does Chutterkote resemble, from 
wT!?!hl^ummit the fountains are ever flowing, the circular diadem oa 
whos^est is beauteous to the eye;abounding in temples to tl^ Al- 
nvight^, planted with odoriferous trees, to which rayriiKls of bees resort, 
and where soft zephyrs love to play. This immoveable fortress (4cAtf- 
was ^prmed .by Maha-Iudra’a own hands.” • • 

* How many more bIocos there may have been, of which this is the 
183d, we can only conjecture; though this would seem to be the 
winding-up. 
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view from this elevated spot was superb, exteoding far ioto 
the plains of Malwa. The Ughtuiug struck and injured the dome some 
years ago, but generally, there is no semblance of decay, though some 
shoots of the peepul have rooted themselves where the bolt of ludra 
fell. It is said to have cost ninety lakhs of rupees, or near a million 
sterling; and this is only one of the .many magnificent works of Kaua 
Khoombo within Cheetore ; the temples to Orishna, the lake called 
Coorm Sagur, the temple and fountain to Kookreoo Mah§deo, having 
been erected by him. He also raised the stupendous fortifications of 
Komulmer, to which place the seat of government was transferred. It 
is asserted that the immense wealth in jewels appertaining to the 
princes of Gufszerat, was captured by Mahomed Begra, when he took 
Kornulmer, whence he carried forty thousand captives. 

Near tins is the grand temple of Bramha, erected also by 
Khoombo, in honour of his father Mokul, whose name it bears, and 
■whose bust is'the only object of veneration within. It would seem as 
if Khoombo had been a deist, worshipping the Creator alone; though 
his inspired wife, Meera Bae, seems to have drawn a portion of his re¬ 
gard to Mooralidhar, ‘ he who holds the flute.’ Adjoining the shrine of 
the great spirit, is the Charbagh, where the ashes of the heroes, from 
Bappaddwn to the founder of Oodipiir, are entombed. Many possessed 
great external interest; but I was forced to be content with what I 
saw, for the chronicler is dead. 

Through these abodes of silence, a rugged path leads to a seques¬ 
tered spot in a deep cleft of the rock, where there is a living fountain, 
called the gno-mookh, or ‘ cow’s mouth,’ under the .shade of an umb*nge- 
ous burr tree. On one side of the dell is the subterranean channel called 
liani-bindaPy which, it is said, leads to suites of chambers in the rock. 
This was the scene of the awfulyo/inr, on the occasion of Alla sacking 
Cheetore, when the queens perished in the flames; on which the 
cavern’s mouth was closed. 

Still ascending, I visited the edifices named after Jeimul and Putto, 
and the shrine of Kalka Devi, esteemed one of the most ancient of 
Cheetore, existing since the time of the Mori, the dynasty prjpr to the 
Ghelote. But the only inscription I discovered was the following^; 

“ S. li)74 Magh (sudi) 5th, and Revati Nikshitra, the stone-cwjLti^s 
Kaloo, Kaimer, and thirty-six others(whose names are added), enlarged 
the fountain of the sun (surgacoonda), adjacent to the temple of Kalka 
Devi.” Thence I passed to the vaulted cenotaph of Chonda,the fctinder* 
of the Chohdawuts, who surrendered his birthright to please his ^ed 
pire,. A little farther, are the mahls of Rana Bheenk and Piidmaui (vide' 
Plate, vol, i. p. 286). Beyond this, within a stone.enclosure, is the 
place where the victorious Khoombo confined the king of Malwa; and 
toticbiug it is the mabl of the Raos of Rampura. 
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Further south is a spot of deep interest; the tank and paUce of 
Chitrung Mori, the ancient P^ar lord of Cheetore, whose iiiscription I 
have already given. The interior sides of the tank are divided into 
aculptured compartments, in very good taste, but not to he compared 
■with the works at BaroUi, though doubtless executed under the same 
family. Being now within two hundred yards of the southern bastion, 
I returned by the mahls of the once vassals of Cheetore, vis. Sirohi* 
Booudi, Son^ Lunawarra, to the Gkaogan, or ‘ field of Mars,’ where the 
military festival of the Ditserra is yet held by the slender garrison of 
Cheetore. Close to it is a noble reservoir of a hundred and thirty feet in 
length, sixty-five in width, and forty-seven in depth. It is lined with 
immense sculptured masses of masonry, and filled with water. 

Higher up, and nearly about the centre, is a remarkable square 
pillar, called the khoioasin-sthamba (column). It is seventy-five feet and 
a-half in height, thirty feet in diameter at the base, and fifteen at the 
top, and covered with Jain figures. It is very ancient,'and I found ft 
fragment of an inscription at its base, which shews that it was dedicated 
to Aduath, the first of the twenty-four Jain pontiffs: “ By Sri Adimth, 
and the twenty-four Jin-eswara, Poondarica, Ganesa, Surya, and the 
nine planets, may you be preserved ! S. 962 (A. D. 896) Bysak ( 51 /di) 
the^Oth, Gurwar (Thursday).” ' 

I found also another old inscripti on near the very antique temple of 
Kookr-eswar Mahadeo “ S- 811, Mali sood 5tb, Vri.slipatwar (Thurs¬ 
day). A. D. 755, Raja Kookr-eswar erected this temple and excavated 
the fountain.” 

Inhere are many Jain inscriptions, but amidst the heaps of ruins 
“J[ was not fortunate enough to make any important discovery. One in 
the temple of Suntnath was as follows: “S. 1505 (A.D. 1449), Sri 
Maharana Mokul, v/hose sou Koombkurn’s treasurer, by name SaU 
Kolah, his son Bindarri Rutna, and wife Beeluudevi, erected this 
shrine to Suntnath. The chief of the Khartra-gutcha, Jinraj Soor and 
apparent successor, Sri Jin Chandra Soor-ji, made this writing.” 

Close to the Sooraj-pol, or gate in the centre of the eastern face, is 
an altar sacred to the manes of Suheedas, the chief of the Chondawuts, 
who ^1 at his post, the gate of the sun, when the city was sacked by 
Shah. 

^^^the north-western face is a castle complete within itself, the 
walls and towers of which are of a peculiar form, and denote a lifgh an- 
t*qni|y. This is said to be the ancient palace of the Moris and the first 
B^as of Cheetore. But it is time to close this description*, ^which T do 
h^ofiserving, that one cannot move a step without treading oh some 
fragment of the olden times: 

(«Columns strewn, and statues fallen and cleft|. 

Heaped like a host, in battle overthrown.” 
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Before, however, I quit this spot, hallowed by these remains, 
I may mention having seen a being who, if there is any truth in 
Chutterkote, must be a hundred and sixty years old. This wonder is a 
Fakir, who has constantly inhabited the temples, within the memory 
of the oldest inhabitants; and there is one carpenter, now upwards 
of ninety, who recollects " Babaji as an old man and the terror of the 
children.” To me he did not appear above seventy. I found him deeply 
engaged eitpacheesi with one of the townsfolk. When I w£^ introduced 
to this extraordinary personage, he looked up at me for an instant, 
and exclaiming, “what does he want here?”quietly resumed his game. 
When it was finished, I presented my nuzzttr to the inspired (for 
madne.sa and iinspiralion are here synonymous), which he threw amongst 
the bysta?u](a>, atid bolted over the ruins, dragging through the bram¬ 
bles a line shawl some one had presented to him, and which, becoming 
an impediment, ho left there. In these moods none durst molest him, 
and when inclined fur food or pastime, his wants were quickly supplied. 
B’cr one moment I got him to cast his mental eye back upon the past, 
and he mentioned something of AdinaBegaud the Punjab (of which 
they say he was an inhabitant); but the oracle deigned nothing farther. 

Oodipore, March 8/4, 1822.—Here I am once more in the capital 
of Jlindupali (chief of the Hindu race), from which no occurrence shall 
move me until I go to “eat the air” of my native laud. I require repose, 
for the last fifteen years of my life have been one continuous tissue of 
toil and accident, such a.s are narrated in these records of a few of my 
many wanderings. The bow must be unbent, or it will snap, and the 
time for journalizing must cease with every thing else under the 511 U, 
I halted .% few days at Mairta, and found my house nearly finished, 
the g ’.rden looking beautiful, the aroo or peach-tree, the seo or apple, the 
suntra, narivji, and nimhoo, or various orange and lime-trees, all in full 
blossom, and shewing the potent iuilueuceof Surya in these regions; 
the sureefa or seeiaphal (fruit of Seeta), or custard-apple, the anar, the 
Jcela, pomegranate, plantain, and various indigenous fruits, were all 
equally forward. These plants are mostly from Agra, Lucknow, or 
Cawnpur; biit some of the finest peaches are the produce of those I 
planted at Gwalior,—I may say their grandchildren. ;^hei? I left 
Gwalior in 1817,1 brought with me the stones of several peach-^ieSj^ 
and planted them in the garden of Rung-peari, my residence 
pur ; ai?tl more delicious or more abundant%uit I never saw. The 
stones of these I again put in the new garden at Mairta, and tjiesfe- 
, again exhibit fruit, but it will require another year to prove whether 
they maintain the character they held in the plains of Rarew, or 
city. The vegetables were equally thriving: I never saw finer crops ot 
P|jru 8 siau*hlue 8 , of kobis, phool-kobis,or cabbages and cauUfiowers, celery, 
and aU that belongs to the kitcheu>garden, and which my Rajpoot 








